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IVlEDICI  (Cosmo  de),  a  celebrated  citizen  of  Florence, 
born  in  that  city  in  1389,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  de 
Medici,    the    founder   of    his  illustrious   family.      **  The 
maxims,*'  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  **  whicb,^  uniformly  pursued, 
raised  the  house  of  Medici  to  the  splendour  which  it  after- 
wards enjoyed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  charge  given  by  this 
venerable  old  man  on  his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons :  '  I 
feel,'  said  John  de  Medici,  ^  that  I  have  lived  the  time 
prescribed  me.     I  die  coixtent;  leavinig  you,  my  sons,  in 
alEuence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that  while 
you  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  ig  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure 
than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct  has  not  given  offence 
to  any  one  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.     I  advise 
you  to  do  the  same.     With  respect  to  the  honours  of  the 
state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept  only  such  Us 
are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws,  and  the  favour  of  your 
fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  it 
obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntarily 
conferred,  that  occasions  hatred  and  violence."     At  the 
dieatb  of  this  venerable  man,  in  1428,  Cosmo  had  already 
obtained  distinction  both  in  the  political  and  commercial 
world.      In    1414,    when    the   pope,    John  XXIII.,    was 
summoned  to  attend  the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose 
to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  among  other  meu 
of  eminence,  whose  high  characters  might  countenance  bis 
cause.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  Cosmo  succeeded  to 
the  influence  possessed  by  him  as  head  of  that  powerful 
family,  which  rendered  him  the  first  citizen  of  the  state. 
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though  without  any  superiority  of  rank  or  title^  and  hi^ 
conduct  being  marked  by  urbanity  and  generosity  to  9II 
ranks,  he  acquired  numerous  an4  zealous  partizans.    Such 
was  the  influence  of  his  family ,  that  while  the  citizens  of 
Florence  fancied  they  lived  under  a  pure  republic,  the  Me- 
dici generally  assumed  to  themselves  the  first  offices  of  the 
state,  or  nominated  such  persons  as  they  esteemed  fit  for 
those  employments.     Cosmo  exerted  this  influence  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation  ;  yet,  owing  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Florentines,  with  the  bad  success  of  the  war 
against  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  led  on  by  Rinaldo  de'  Albizi, 
which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with   their 
own  adherents,  seized  the  person  of  Cosmo,  and  committed 
him  to  prison,  and  he  was  afterwards  banished  to  Padua 
for  ten  years,  and  several  other  members  and  friends  of 
the  Medici  family  underwent  a  similar  punishment.     He 
was  received  with  marked  respect  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Venice.  Within 
a  year  of  his  retreat,  Rinaldo  was  himself  obliged  to  quit 
Florence ;  and  Cosmo  being  recalled,  he  returned  amidst 
the   acclamations  of  his   fellow-subjects.      Some  victims 
were  oflered  to  his  future  security,  and  the  gonfaloniere 
who  had  pronounced   his  sentence,  with  a  few  others  of 
that  party,  were  put  to  death.     Measures  were  now  taken 
to  restrict  the  choice  of  magistrates  to  the  partizans  of  the 
Medici,  and  alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring 
powers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetu- 
ating the  system  by  which  Florence  was  from  that  time  to 
be  governed.     The  manner  In  which  Cosmo  employed  his 
authority,    has  conferred  upon  his  memory   the  greatest 
honour,     f'rom  this  time  bis  life  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  prosperity.     The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by 
the  republic,  and  the  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind  which 
he  experienced  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fel* 
low-citizens,  enabled  hini  to  indulge  his  natural  propensity 
to  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  patronage  and  en- 
couragement of  learned  men.     The  richest  private  citizen 
in  Europe,  h^  surpassed  almost  all  sovereign  princes  in  the 
jnunificence  with  which  he  patronized  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.     He  assembled  around   him  some  of  the   most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  '^who  had  begun  to  cultivate  the 
Grecian  language  and  philosophy.      lie   established,    at 
Florence,  an  academy  expressly  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  at  tne  head  of  which  he  placed  the 
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celebrated  Marsilius  Ficinus.  He  collected  from  all  parts 
by  means  of  foreign  correspontlences,  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  languages,  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  Laurentian  library ;  nor  was  be  less  libe- 
ral in  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  During  the  re- 
tirement of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours  were  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the  con- 
versation of  learned  men.  He  also  endowed  numerous 
religious  houses,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  While  the  spirit  of  his  go- 
vernment was  moderate,  he  avoided  every  appearance  of 
state  which  might  excite  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
Florentines ;  and  therefore,  by  way  of  increasing  his  in- 
terest among  them,  restricted  the  marriages  of  his  children 
to  Fforentine  families.  Bv  such  wise  mea^res,  and  th^ 
general  urbanity  of  his  benaviour  to  all  orders  of  men,  he 
attained  the  title  of  ^t  Father  of  his  country,*'  which  was 
inscribed  on  his  tomb.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1464,  aged  seventy* 
five  years,  deeply  lamented  by  the  citizens  of  Florence.' 

MEDICI  (Lorenzo,  or  Lawrence  de),  grandson  of 
th^  preceding,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1448.  From  his  earliest 
yeai3  he  gave  proofs  of  a  vigorous  mind,  which  was  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  exhibited  many  traits  of  that  princely 
and  liberal  spirit  which  afterwards  procured  him  the  title  of 
*^  Magnificent.''  In  polite  literature  be  cultivated  poetry, 
and  gave  some  proofs  of  his  talents  in  various  composi- 
tions. At  the  death  of. Cosmo,  on  account  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  father  Peter  de  Medici,  he  was  immediately 
initiated  into  political  life,  although  then  only  in  his  six-^ 
teenth  year.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal courts  in  Italy,  and  acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of 
their  politics  and  their  rulers.  In  1 469  his  father  died, 
leaving  his  two  sons  Lorenzo  and  Julian  heirs  of  his  power 
and  property ;  but  it  was  Lorenzo  who  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  republic.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to 
the  papal  throne,  he  went,  with  some  other  citizens,  to 
congratulate  the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  treasurer  of  the  holy  see,  and  while  at  Rome  took 
every  opportunity  to  add  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
which  his  family  had  collected.  One  of  the  first  public 
occurrences  after  he  conducted  the  helm  of  government, 
was  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Voiterra,  on  account  of 

1  Rofcoe's  Life  of  Lorenzp.-r-Rees't  Cyclojpedia. 
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a  dispute  with  the  Florentine  republic  ;  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  LorenzOy  means  of  force  were  adopted,  which 
ended  in  the  sack  of  the  unfortunate  city,  an  event  that 
gave  him  much  concern.  In  1472,  he  re-established  the 
academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  he  removed  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  work,  exerted  himself  in  selecting  the  most  emi- 
nent professors,  and  contributed  to  it  a  large  sum  from  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  state  of 
Florence.  Zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
for  its  promotion,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival  in  ho- 
noqr  of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was  conducted  with 
singular  literary  splendour.  While  be  was  thus  advancing 
in  a  career  of  prosperity  and  reputation,  a  tragical  inci- 
dent was  very  near  depriving  his  country  of  his  future  ser- 
vices. This  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  family  in  Florence,  of  which  the  object 
was  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and  his  brother.  In^he 
latter  they  were  successful ;  but  Lorenzo  was  saved,  and 
the  people  attached  to  the  Medici  collecting  in  crowds, 
put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assassins,  whose  de* 
signs  were  thus  entirely  frustrated,  and  summary  justice 
was  inflicted  on  the  criminals.  Salviati,  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  was  hanged  out  of  the  palace  window  in  his  sacer* 
dotal  robes ;  and  Jact)b  de  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  ne- 
phews, shared  the  same  fate.  The  name  and  arms  of  the 
Pazzi  family  were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished, 
and  Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
bis  fellow-citizens.  The  pope,  Sixtus  IV.  who  was  deep 
in  this  foul  conspiracy,  inflamed  almost  to  madness  by  the 
defeat  of  bis  schemes,  excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the 
magistrates  of  Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole 
territory,  and,  forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples^ 
prepared  to  invade  the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo 
appealed  to  all  the  surrounding  potentates  for  the  justice 
of  his  cause ;  and  he  was  affectionately  supported  by  his 
fellow-citizehs.  Hostilities  began,  and  were  carried  on  with 
various  success  through  two  campaigns.  At  the  close  of 
1479,  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and,  without  any  previous  security, 
trusted  bis  liberty  and  bis  life  to  the  mercy  of  a  declared 
enemy.  The  monarch  was  struck  with  this  heroic  act  of 
confidence,  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  friendship 
was  agreed  upoa  between  them,    and  Sixtus  afterwards 
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consented  to  a  peace.  At  length  the  death  of  Sixtos  IV. 
freed  him  from  an  adversary  who  never  ceased  to  bear  him 
ill-will ;  and  he  was  able  to  secure  himself  a  friend  in  his 
successor  Innocent  VIII.  He  conducted  the  republic  of 
Florence  to  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which 
it  had  scarcely  ever  known  before ;  and  by  procuring  the 
institution  of  a  deliberative  body,  of  the  nature  of  a 
senate,  he  corrected  the  democratical  part  of  his  con- 
stitution. 

Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  beyond  any  of  bis  pre- 
decessors in  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts  : 
and  his  own  productions  are  distinguished  by  a  vigour  of 
imagination,  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  an  elegance  of 
style,  which  afforded  the  first  great  example  of  improve- 
ment, and  entitle  him,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  honour- 
able appellation  of  the  ^^  restorer  of  Italian  literature.*' 
His  compositions  are  sonnets,  catizoni,  and  other  lyric 
pieces,  some  longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires, 
and  jocose  carnival  songs,  and  various  sacred  poems,  the 
latter  as  serious  as  many  of  the  former  ar^  licentious. 
Some  of  these  pieces,  especially  those  of  the  lighter  kind, 
in  which  he  imitated  the  rustic  dialect,  became  extremely 
popular.  His  regard  to  literature,  in  general,  was  testi- 
fied by  the  extraordinary  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  Laurentian  library.  Although  the  an- 
cestors of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense  col- 
lection of  MSS.  contained  in  this  library,  he  may  claim 
the  honour  of  having  raised  the  superstructure.  If  there 
was  any  pursuit  in v which  he  engaged  more  ardently  and 
persevered  in  more  diligently  than  the  rest,  it  was  that  of 
enlarging  his  collection  of  books  aud  antiquities :  for  this 
purpose  he  employed  the  services  of  learned  men,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  companion  Polittan,  who  took  several  journeys  in  order 
to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
**  I  wish,'*  said  Lorenzo  to  him  as  he  was  proceeding  on 
one  of  these  expeditions,  "  that  the  diligence  of  Picus 
and  yourself  would  afford  me  «uch  opportunities  of  pur- 
chasing books  that  I  should  be  obliged  even  to  pledge 
my  furniture  to  possess  them.'*  Two  journeys,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo,-  into  the  east,  by  John  Lascar, 
produced  a  great  number  of  rare  and  vahiable  works.  On 
his  return,  from  his  second  expedition,  he  brought  with 
hxtn  two  hundred  copies,  many  of  which  he  had  procured 
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from  a  monastery  at  mount  Athos ;  bat  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who,  in  bis  last  mo« 
ments,  expressed  to  Politian  and  Picus  his  re<>ret  that  he 
could  not  live  to  complete  the  collection  \vhich  he  was 
forming  for  their  accommodation.  On  the  discovery  of  th6 
invaluable  art  of  printing,  Lorenzo  was  solicitous  to  avail 
himself  of  its  advantages  in  procuring  editions  of  the  best 
works  of  antiquity  corrected  by  the  ablest  scholars,  whose 
labours  were  rewarded  by  his  munificence.  Wiien  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  caused  the  dis« 
persion  of  many  learned  Greeks,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Italy.  It  was  now  at  Florence  that  ^his  tongue 
was  inculcated  under  the  sanction  of  a  public  institution^ 
eithei^  by  native  Greeks,  or  learned  Italians,  who  were  their 
powerful  competitors,  whose  services  were  procured  by  the 
diUgenceof  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  repaid  by  his  bounty,> 
^*  Hence,"  sajs  Mr.  Roscoe,  *•  succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgments  to  their  great  pa- 
tron, who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from  wliich, 
to  use  their  own  classical  figure,  as  from  the  Trojan 
horse,  so  many  illustrious  champions  have  sprung, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue  was  extended,  not  only  through  all  Italy,  but 
through  France,  S^ain,  Germany, ^nd  England;  from  all 
which  countries  numerous  pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who 
diffused  the  learning  they  had  there  acquired  throughout 
the  rest  of  Europe." 

The  services  of  Lorenzo  to  the  fine  arts  were  not  less  con^ 
spicuous  than  those  which  he  rendered  to  letters,  by  augment- 
ing his  father's  collection  of  the  remains  of  antient  taste  and 
skill.  It  is  noty  however,  on  this  account  only  that  he  ii 
entitled  to  the  esteem  of  the  professors  and  admirers  of  the 
arts.  He  determined  to  excite,  among  his  countrymen, 
a  good  taste,  and,  by  proposing  to  their  imitation  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  masters,  to  elevate  their  views  beyond 
the  forms  of  common  life,  to  thb  contemplation  of  that 
ideal  beauty  which  alone  distinguishes  works  of  art  from 
mere  mechanical  productions.  With  this  view  he  appro- 
priated his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished 
with  a  profusion  of  statues,  busts,  and  other  relics  of  art^ 
the  most  perfect  in  their  kind  that  he  could  procure.    The 
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attention  of  th9  higher  mnk  of  bid  MIow*q\^zm%  witt 
incited  to  these  pursuits  by  the  esiample  of  Lorenso  ;  that 
of  the  lower  clas»  by  his  Hberality.  To  the  latter  £«  not 
only  allowed  competent  stipends,  while  tbey  attended  to 
their  studies,  but  appointed  considerable  preinionis  as  re« 
wards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this  institution^  more  tbaii 
any  other  circumstance,  Mr.  Roscoe  ascribes  the  Btfddeil 
and  astonishing  proficiency  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century,  was  evidently  made  in  the  arts,  and  which, 
commencing  at  Florence,  extended  itself  to  the  rest  of  Eh* 
rope.  In  1488,  his  domestic  comfort  was  much  in^paired  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife  ;  and  after  that  his  constitution  appears 
to  have  given  way,  and  in  April  14^2,  he  sunk  under  tbd 
debilitating  power  of  a  slow  fever^  and  expired  in  the  forty^ 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  For  his  general  character,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  bis  age,  we  must  refer  to  the  yery  inta^ 
resting  work  from'  which  this  brief  account  bas  been 
taken. ' 

MEDINA  (SirJoH]K),  a  portrait«painter,  was  the  son 
of  Medina  de  TAsturias,  a  Spanish  captain,  who  had  settled 
at  Brusselp^  where  this  son  was  born  in  1659^  and  was  iif« 
structed  in  painting  by  Du.Chatel.  He  married  your>g, 
and  came  into  England  in  .1^86,  where  he  drew  portraits 
for  several  years.  The  earl  of  Leven  encouraged  him  to 
go  to  Scotland,  and  procured  him  a  subscription  of  five 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  business.  He  accepted  the  otfer, 
9knd,  according  to  Walpoie,  carried  with  him  a  large  xium« 
ber  of  bodies  and  postures,  to  which  he  painted  heads* 
He  returned  to  England  for  a  short  time,  but  went  again 
to  Scotland,  where  be  died  in  1711,  aged  fifty-two,  and 
was  buried  in  tbe  Griey  Friars  ohnrc^i-yard.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  duke  of  Queeiisbury,  lord  high  commis** 
^ioner,  being  the  last  instance  of  that  honour  conferred  iq 
Scotland  while  a  separate  kingdom.  He  painted  niost  of 
tbe  Scotch  nobility ;  but  was  not  rich,  having  twenty 
ehildren<  The  portraits  of  the  professors  io  the  Surgeons^ 
ball  at  Edinburgh  were  panted  by  him.  Walpoie  ooticea 
dber  portraits  by  him  in  England,  and  adds,  that  be  was 
capable  both  of  history  and  landscape.  The  duke  of  Gor-^ 
don  presented  bis  portrait  to  the  grand  duke  of  Titscany, 
wlio  placed  it  id  the  gaUery  at  Florence,  among  tbe  s^iei 
of  eminent  artists  painted  by  themselves.     The  prints  in 

>  Rotcoe's  Lifn  of  Lomso,  abridged  in  R«et'8  Cyctopadia. 
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an  octavo  edition  of  Milton  were  designed  by  bim,  btft 
Mr.  Walpole  does  not  tell  us  of  what  date.  Sir  John's 
grandson,  John  Medina,  the  last  of  the  faroilyy  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1*796.  He  practised  painting  in  some  mea- 
sure, although  all  we  have  beard  specified  is  the  repair  be 
gave  to  the  series  of  Scottish  kings  in  Holyrood-bouse, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  imaginary  portraits.^ 

MEERMAN  (Gerard),  a  very  learned  lawyer  and  pen* 
aionary  of  Rotterdam  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1722  ;  of  his 
early  history,  pursuits,  &c.  our  authorities  give  no  ac« 
count,  nor  have  the  bibliographers  of  this  country,  to  whom 
he  is  sO'Well  known,  supplied  this  deficiency.  All  we  know 
is,  that  he  died  December  15,  177 1,  in  the  forty --ninth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  life  spent  in  learned  research  and  la« 
bour,  which  produced  the  following  works:  1.  ^<  De  rebus 
mancipi  et  nee  roancipi."  Leyden,  1741,  4to.  2.  '*  Spe- 
cimen calculi  fluxionalis,"  ibid.  1742,  4to.  3.  "  Speci- 
men animadversionum  in  Cazi  institutiones,^'  Mantuse  Car- 
petunorum  (i.  e.  Madrid),  reprinted  with  additions  by  the 
author,  at  Paris,  1747,  8vo.  4.  *"  Conspectus  novi  the* 
sauri  juris  civilis  et  canonici,*'  Hague,  1751,  Svo.  This 
conspectus  was  immediately  followed  by  the  work  itself. 
5.  "  Novus  Thesaurus  juris  civilis,"  &c.  1751-^1753,  7 
vols,  folio;  a  book  of  high  reputation,  to  which  his  son 
John  added  an  eighth  volume,  in  1780.  6.  ^*  Conspectus 
OriginumTypographicarum  prosime  in  lucem  edendarum,'* 
1761,  8vo.  This  prospectus  is  very  scarce,  as  the  author 
printed  but  a  very  few  copies :  it  is  however  in  demand 
with  collectors,  as  containing  some  things  which  he  did  not 
insert  in  the  work  itself.  The  abb6  Gouget  published  a 
French  translation,  with  some  additions,  in  1762.  The 
entire  work  appeared  in  1765,  under  the  title  of,  7.  <VOri- 
gines  TypographicsB,'*  Hague,  2  vols.  4to.  An  analysis  of 
this  valuable  work  was  dravi'n  up  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  printed 
in  "  The  Origin  of  Printing,  in  two  Essays,  1.  The  sub* 
stance  of  Dr.  Middleton^s  Dissertation  ou  the  origin  of 
printing  in  England.  2.  Mr.  Meerman^s  account  of  the 
first  invention  of  the  arV'  1774,  8vo.  This  volume  Was 
the  joint  composition  of  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols. 
Meerman^s  partiality  to  Haerlem,  as  the  origin  of  print- 
ing, was  attacked  with  much  severity  by  Heinecken,  who 
being  a  German,  betrayed  as  much  partiality  to  Menta 

>  Walpole*!  Aii^pdetes. — EdwarcU**  Contiouatio^. 
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kttd  Strasburgh.  It  seems,  however,  now  to  be  agreed 
among  typographical  antiquaries,  that  Heinecken  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  claims  of  Haerlem,  and  Meerman  in* 
finitely  too  much.  The  dissertation  of  the  latter,  however, 
has  very  recently  been  reprinted  in  France,  by  Mons. 
Jansen,  with  useful  notes,  and  a  -  catalogue  of  all  the 
books  published  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  fifteenth 
century.* 

MEHEGAN  (William  Alexander),  a  French  histo* 
rian,  of  Irish  extraction,  as  his  n^me  sufficiently  de- 
notes, was  born  in  1721  at  Salle  in  the  C^vennes.  He 
addicted  himsvlf  very  early  to  letters,  and  the  history 
of  his  life  is  only  the  history  of  his  publications.  He 
produced  in  1752,  1,  "The  origin  of  the  Guebres,  or 
natural  religion  put  into  action."  This'book  has  too  much 
of  the  cast  of  modern  philosophy  to  deserve  recommenda- 
tion, and  has  now  become  very  scarce.  2.  In  1755  he 
published  "  Considerations  on  the  Revolutions  of  Arts,"  a 
work  more  easily  to  be  found;  and,  3.  A  smiall  volume  of 
"  Fugitive  Pieces'*  in  verse,  far  inferior  to  his  prose.  In 
the  ensuing  year  appeared,  4.  His  "  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Terville,  with  the  Letters  of  Aspasia,"  12mo. 
The  style  of  these  memoirs  is  considered  as  affected,  which, 
iudeed,  is  the  general  fault  prevalent  in  bis  works.  In  his 
person  also  he  is  said  to  have  been  affected  and  finical ; 
with  very  ready  elocution,  but  a  mode  of  choosing  both 
his  thoughts  and  expressions  that  was  rather  brilliant  than 
natural.  His  style,  however,  improved  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  In  1759  he  gave  the  world  a  treatise  on,  5.  '^  The 
origin,  progress,  and  decline  of  Idolatry,"  12mo;  a  pro- 
duction in  which  this  improvement  in  his  mode  of  writing 
is  very  evident  It  is  still  more  so  in  his,  6.  "Picture  of 
modern  History,*'  "Tableau  de  THistoire moderne,"  which 
was  published  in  1766,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  His  chief  faults 
are  those  of  ill- regulated. genius,  which  is  very  strongly 
apparent  in  this  work ;  it  is  eloquent,  full  of  those  graces 
of  elocution,  and  richness  of  imagination,  which  are' said 
to  have  made  his  conversation  so  peculiar :  but  it  becomes 
fatiguing  from  an  excessive  ambition  to  paint  every  thing 
in  brilliant  colours.  He  speaks  of  every  thing  in  the  pre-^ 
sent  tense,  and  he  embellishes  every  subject  with  images 

»  Diet.  Hist— fiowyer  and  Nichols's  "  Origin  of  Printing.*'— Dibdin's  Bibl|o^ 
nania  and  Typograpbical  Antiqaitiet.-^Sani  Ooomast. 
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and  i^lluftions.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1766,  before  this  most 
considerable  of  biii  works  ivas  quite  ready  for  publication. 
He  was  married,  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman 
who  in  all  respects  did  honour  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste. 
All  bis  writing  are  in  French.^ 

MEIBOMIUS,  is  the  name  of  several  learned  men,  who 
were  Germans.  John-H£NRY  Meibomius  was  a  professor 
of  physic  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  was  born  in  1590,  and 
was  afterwards  first  physician  at  Liibeck,  where  he  died  in 
1655.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works  on  me- 
dical subjects,  such  as  ^^  Jusjurandum  Hippocratis,'*  Gn 
&  Lat  1643,  4to;  "  De  usu  flagrorum  in  re  medica,** 
Leyden^  1639,  &c.  &c.  He  is  known  in  the  literary  world 
by  a  work  published  at  Leyden  in  1653,  4to,  and  entitled, 
•*  M^cenas^  sive  de  C.  Cilnii  Msecenatis  vita,  moribus,  8c 
rebus  gestis,"  in  which  he  seems  to  have  quoted  every 
passage  from  antiquity,  where  any  thing  is  said  of  Mssce- 
nas ;  but  having  employed  neither  criticism  nor  method, 
be  cannot  claim  any  higher  merit  than  that  6f  a  mere  col- 
lector.* 

MEIBOMIUS  (Henry),  son  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Lubeclrin  1638;  and  after  laying  a  proper  foundation  in 
literature  at  home,  went  in  1655  to  the  university  of 
Helnistadt,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and 
medicine*  Afterwards  he  went  to  study  under  the  pro- 
fessors at  Groningen,  Franeker,  and  Leyden  ;  and  upon 
bis  return  to  Germany,  projected  a  larger  toor  through 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  which  he  executed ;  he  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  wherever  he 
went;  and  took  a  doctor  of  physic's  degree  in  1663,  as 
he  passed  through  Angers  in  France.  He  was  offered  a 
professorship  of  physic  at  Helmstadt  in  1661  :  but  his  tra-* 
Telling  scheme  did  not  permit  him  to  take  possession  of  it 
till  1664.  This,  and  the  professorships  of  history  and 
poetry,  joined  to  it  in  1678,  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  March,  1700.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  works  relating  to  his  own  profession,  he  pub- 
lished, in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1688,  **  Scriptores  rerom  Ger- 
isanicarum,''  a  very  usefot  collection,  which  bad  been 
begun,  but  not  finished,  by  his  father.' 

1  Necrologie  pour  1767. — Diet.  Hist 

>  Moreri.— Eioy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine.— Saxii  Ooonnaticoiu 
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MEIBOMIUS  (Marcus),  a  rery  learned  man,  of  the 
•ame  family  as  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1611.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  and  criticism,  but  particularly 
to  the  learning  of  the  ancients  ;  as  their  music,  the  struc- 
ture of  their  galleys,  &c.  In  1652  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  seven  Greek  authors,  who  bad  written  upon  ancient 
music,  to  which  he  added  a  Latin  version  by  himself.  It 
was  entitled  ^  Antiquse  Musics  auctores  septem  Graece  et 
Latine,  Marcus  Meibomius  restituit  ac  Notis  expUcavit.'* 
Amst.  The  first  Volume  contains :  L  Aristoxeni  Harmo- 
nicorum  Elementorum,  libri  ^i.  11.  Euclidis  Introductio 
Harmonica.  III.  Nichomachi  Geraseni,  Pythagorici,  Har« 
mon.  Manuale.  IV.  Alypii  Introductio  Musica.  V.  Gau- 
dentii  Pbilosophi  Introductio  Harmonica.  VI.  Bacchii 
Seuioris  Introductio . Artis  Music®.  The  second  volume: 
Aristidis  Quintiliani  de  Musica,  libri  iii.  Martiani  Capellse 
de  Musica,  liber  ix.  This,  says  Dr.  Burney,  is  the  most 
solid  and  celebrated  of  his  critical  works,  in  which  all  sub- 
sequent writers  on  the  subject  of  ancient  music  place  im- 
plicit faith.  It  is  from  these  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
writers  in  music,  particularly  Alypius,  thlit  we  are  able  to 
fancy  we  can  decipher  the  musical  characters  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  their  notation ;  which,  before  his  time, 
had  been  so  altered,  corrupted,  disfigured,  and  confounded, 
by  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  transcribers  of 
ancient  MSS.,  that  they  were  rendered  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. 

Meibomius,  after  this  learned  and  elegant  publication, 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  it;  but  this  visit  was  not  followed  by  the 
most  pleasing  consequences.  Having  by  his  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  impressed  this  prin- 
cess with  similar  ideas,  the  younger  Bourdelot,  a  physi* 
cian,  and  his  rival  (as  a  classical  scholar)  in  the  queen^s 
favour,  instigated  her  majesty  to  desire  him  to  sing  an 
ancient  Grecian  air,  while  Naudet,  an  old  Frenchman, 
daticed  d  la  Grec  to  the  sound  of  his  voice.  But  the  per- 
formance, instead  of  exciting  admiration,  produced  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  from  all  present ;  which  so  enraged  Mei- 
bomius, that  seeing  the  buffoon  Bourdelot  in  the  gallery 
ampng  the  scoffers,  and  having  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  be 
who,  with  a  malicious  design,  bad  persuaded  her  majesty 
to  desire  this  performance,  immediately  flew  thither,  and 
exercised  the  pugilist's  art  on  his  face  so  violently,  without 
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being  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  queen,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  quit  the  Swedish  dominions  before 
be  could  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  rashness  ;  and  im- 
mediately went  to  Copenhagen,  where  being  well  received, 
he  fixed  his  residence  there,  and  became  a  professor  at 
Sora,  a  Danish  college  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
nobility.  Here  too  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  ot 
nulic  counsellor,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  Elsineur, 
and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Architesori^,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  maritime  taxes  or  customs ;  but, 
neglecting  the  duty  of  his  office,  he  was  dismissed,  and 
upon  that  disgrace  quitted  Denmark.  Soon  after,  he 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  became  professor  of  history 
in  the  college  of  that  city;  but  refusing  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  son  of  a  burgomaster,  alleging  that  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  instruct  boys  in  the  elements  of  know* 
ledge,  but  to  finish  students  arrived  at  maturity  in  their 
studies,  he  was  dismissed  from  that  station.  After  quitting 
Amsterdam,  he  visited  France  and  England;  then  re- 
turning to  Holland,  he  led*a  studious  and  private  life  at 
Amsterdam  till  1710  or  1711,  when  he  died  at  near  100 
years  of  age. 

Meibomius  pretended  that  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the 
Bible  was  full  of  errors,  and  undertook  to  correct  them  hy 
means  of  a  metre,  which  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  in 
those  ancient  writings ;  but  this  drew  upon  him  no  small 
raillery  from  the  learned.  Neverth<:less,  besides  the  work 
above  mentioned,  he  produced  several  others,  which  shewed 
him  to  be  a  good  scholar;  particularly  his  ^^  Diogenes 
Laertius,'^  Amst.  1692^  2  vols.  4to,  by  far  the  most  critical 
and  perfect  edition  of  that  writer ;  his  <^  I^iber  de  Fabrica 
Triremium,'^  1671,  in  which  he  thinks  he  discovered  the 
method  in  which  the  Ancients  disposed  their  bancs  of  oars  ; 
his  edition  of  the  ancient  Greek  Mythologists ;  and  his 
dialogues  on  Proportions,  a  curious  work,  in  which  the 
interlocutors,  or  persons  represented  as  speaking,  are 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Pappus,  Eutocius,  Theo, 
and  Hermotimus.  This  last  work  was  opposed  by  Lan^ 
gius,  and  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  a  considerable  tract,  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  bis  works.' 

1  Moreri. — Burney's  Hist,  of  Music,  and  in  the  Cyclopedia. — Button's  Diet, 
tr-S«xii  Onomasticon, 
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MEIER  (Gborge  Frederic),  a  German  writer  on  phi- 
losophical subjects,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Ammendorff, 
near  Halle  in  Saxony.  He  appeared  first  as  an  author  in 
1745,  when  he  published,  in' German,  1.  His  '*  Represent 
cation  of  a  Critic,"  being  his  delineation  of  the  character 
of  a  perfect  critic.  In  the  same  year  he  produced,  2.  *^  In- 
structions how  any  one  may  become  a  Modern  Philoso- 
pher," 8vo.  We. have  a  translation  in  this  country,  called 
**  The  Merry  Philosopher,  or  Thoughts  on  Jesting,"  pub- 
lished in  1764,  from  the  German  of  Meier,  but  whether 
a  translation  of  the  last- mentioned  work,  we  know  not.  It 
is  a  very  dull  performance.  Whatever  merit  might  belong 
to  bis  works  on  philosophical  aud  critical  subjects,  they 
were  peculiarly  his  own,  for  he  was  not  master  of  the 
learned  languages.  Yet  his  work  on  the  elements  of  all 
the  polite  arts,  was  received  by  his  countrymen  with  no 
inconsiderable  approbutiqn.  It  is  entitled,  3.  '^  Introduc- 
tion to  the  elegant  arts  and  sciences ;"  and  was  printed  at 
Halle,  in  Svo,  1748 — 1750;  and  republished,  in  three 
parts,  in  1754 — 1759.  J.  Matthew  Gesner,  however,  in 
his  ^^Isagoge,"  is  frequently  severe  against  this  author, 
and  particularly  derides  his  form  of  Esthetics,  which  had 
been  much  applauded.     Meier  died  in  1777.^ 

MEKERCHUS.     See  METKERKE. 

MELA  (PoMPONlus),  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Baetica  in  Spain,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His 
three  books  of  ^*  Cosmography,  or  De  situ  Orbis,"  are 
written  in  a  concise,  perspicuous,  and  elegant  manner; 
and  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and  labours 
of  the  ablest  critics.  Isaac  Yossius  gave  an  edition  of 
them  in  1658,  4to,  with  very  large  and  copious  notes,  in 
which  he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  criticize  *^  Salmasius*s 
Commentaries  upon  Solinus."  James  Gronovius  published 
*' Mela,"  in  1658,  12mo,  with  shorter  notes;  in  which, 
however,  as  if  he  resented  Vbssius's  treatment  of  Salmusius, 
he  censures  bi^  animadversions  with  some  degree  of  se- 
verity. To  this  edition  of  Mela,  is  added,  ^'  Julii  Honorii 
oratoris  excerptum  cosmographise,"  first  published  from 
the  manuscript;  and  *' £thici  Cosmographia."  Yossius 
answered  the  castigations  of, Gronovius,  in  an  '^  Appendix 
to  bis  Annotations,"  1686,  4to;  but,  dying  the  same  year, 
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left  his  manes  to  be  insulted  by  GronoviuSy  in  aiOther 
edition  of  Mela  immediately  published,  with  illustrations  by 
medals.  In  this  last  edition  by  Gronovius,  are  added  five 
books,  **  De  geograpbia,"  written  by  some  later  author; 
by  Jornandes,  as  Fabricius  conjectures.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  editions  of  Pomponius  Mela,  is  that  by  Reynolds, 
printed  at  Exeter  in  1711,  4to,  illustrated  with  27  maps, 
and  which  was  reprinted  at  Loudon,  1719  and  1739,  and 
at  Eton,  1761  and  1775,  4to.  The  last  edition,  collated 
with  many  MSS.  is  that  by  C.  H.  Tzschuckius,  printed  at 
Leipsic,  1807,  7  vols.  8vo.* 

MELANCTHON  (Phiup),  whom  the  common  consent 
of  all  ecclesiastical  historians  has  placed  among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  reformers,  was  born  at  Bretten,  in  the 
Palatinate  upon  the  Rhine,.  Feb.  16,  1497.  His  family 
name,  Scbwartserd,  in  German,  means  literally  black  earthy 
whichy  according  to  tbe  custom  of  the  times  (as  in  the  case 
of  Oecolampadius^  Erasmus,  Chytrasus,  Reuchlin,  &c.), 
was  exchanged  for  Melancthon,  a  compound  Greek  word 
of  the  same  signification.  His  education  was  at  first 
chiefly  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Reuter, 
as  his  father^s  time  was  much. engrossed  by  the  affairs  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  whom  he  served  as  engineer,  or  com- 
missary of  artillery.  He  first  studied  at  a  school  in  Bret- 
ten,  and  partly  under  a  private  tutor,  and  gave  very  early 
proofs  of  capacity.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pfortsheim, 
a  city  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden,  where  was  a  flourishing 
college,  and  here  he  became  known  to  the  celebrated 
Reuchlin,  to  whom  it  would  appear  he  was  distantly  re- 
lated, and  who  assisted  him  in  learning  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage.  Probably  by  bis  advice,  Melancthon  went  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  matriculated  oa 
Oct.  13,  1509.  Such  was  his  improvement  here  that  his 
biographers  inform  us  he  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor's 
degree,  although  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
was  intrusted  to  teach  the  sons  of  count  Leonstein.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  bis  extraordinary  proficiency,  he  was  .re« 
fused  his  degree  of  master  on  account  of  his  youth ;  and, 
either  disappointed  in  this,  or  because  the  air  of  Heidel* 
berg  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution,  he  left  that  uni- 
versity in  1512,  and  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  resided 
six  years. 

^  Vofsiui  de  Hiit,  La|.«p-Fabnc  Bibl.  Ut.— Saxli  OnomasticoB« 
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Baillet  has  with  much  propriety  claased  Melanctbon 
among  the  enfana  celebresj  or  list  of  youths  who  became 
celebrated  fdV  early  genius  and  knowledge.  It  is  said  that 
while  at  Heidelberg  lie  was  employed  in  composing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  academical  speeches,  and  Baillet  adds, 
that  at  thirteen  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Reuchlin.  With  such  capacity  and  application  be  could 
not  fail  to  distinguish  himself  during  bis  residence  at  Tu« 
bingen,  where  he  studied  divinity,  law,  and  mathematics, 
and  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Latin  classics,  and  on  the 
sciences.  About  this  time  Reuchlin  had  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  small  edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  by  Frobenius, 
in  reading  which,  we  are  tqld,  be  took  much  delight.  In 
1513  he  was  created  doctor  in  philosophy,  or  master  of 
arts,  and  had  attracted^  the  notice  of  Erasmus,  who  con- 
ceived the  highest  hopes  of  him — "  What  hopes,  indeed,'* 
he  said  about  1515,  *^  may  we  not  entertain  of  Philip  Me- 
lanctbon, who  though  as  yet  very  young,  and  almost  a 
boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both 
languages?  What  quickness  of  invention  !  what  purity  of 
diction  !  what.powers  of  memory  !  what  variety  of  reading ! 
what  modesty  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour!" 

In  1518,  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Reuchlin,  presented  him  to  the  Gireek  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Wittemberg;  and  his  learned  and 
elegant  inauguration  speech  was  highly  applauded,  and  re- 
moved every  prejudice  which  might  be  entertained  against 
his  youth*  Here  be  read  lectures  upon  Homer  and  part 
of  the  Greek  Testament  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  here 
also  he  first  formed  that  acquaintance  with  Luther,  then 
divinity,  professor  at  Wittemberg,  which  viras  of  so  much 
importance  in  bis  f^iture  life.  He  became  also  known  to 
Garolostadt,  one  of  Luther's  most  zealous  adherents  in 
opposing  the  corruptions  of  popery,  and  who  was  at  this 
time  archdeacon  of  Wittemberg.  Finding  that  some  of  the 
sciences  had  been  taught  here  in  a  very  confused  and  im- 
perfect manner  for  want  of  correct  manuals,  or  text-books, 
he  published  in  1519  his  "Rhetoric,"  which  was  followed 
by  similar  works  on  *'  Logic"  and  "  Grammar."  In  the 
above-mentioned  year  (15^11?)  he  accompanied  Luther  to 
Leipsic,  to  witness  that  conference  which  Luther  had  with 
Eckius  (see  Luther,  vol.  XXL  p.  507),  and  joined  so  much 
in  the  debate  as  to  give  Eckius  a  very  unpleasant  specimen 
of  hit  talents  in  controversy.    From  this  time  Melancthon 
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became  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  refor« 
macion. 

In  1520,  Melancthon  read  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  which  were  so  much  approved  by  Luther, 
that  he  caused  them  to  be  printed  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  introduced  them  by  a  preface.  In  the  follow- 
ing yeair,  hearing  that  the  divines  of  Paris  had  condemned 
the  works  and  doctrine  of  Luther  by  a  formal  decree, 
Melancthon  opposed  them  with  great  zeal  and  force  of 
argument,  and  affirmed  Luther's  doctrine  to  be  sound  and 
orthodox.  In  1527  he  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  visit  all  the  churches  within  his  dominions.  He 
was  next  engaged  to  draw  up,  conjointly  with  Luther,  a 
system  of  laws  relating  to  church  government,  public  wor- 
ship, the  ranks,  offices,  and  revenues  of  the  priesthood, 
and  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  iVhich  the  elector 
promulgated  in  his  dominions,  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  renounced  the 
papal  supremacy  and  jurisdiction.'  In  1529  he  accom- 
panied the  elector  to  the  diet  at  Spire,  in  which  the  princes 
and  members  of  the  reformed  communion  acquired  the 
denomination  of  Protestants,  in  consequence  of  their 'pro- 
testing against  a  decree,  which  declared  unlawful  every 
change  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  established  reli- 
gion, before  the  determination  of  a  general  council  was 
known.  He  was  next  employed  by  the  protestant  princea 
assembled  at  Oobourg  and  Augsburgh  to  draw  up  the  cele- 
brated confession  of  faith,  which  did  such  honour  to  his 
acute  judgment  and  eloquent  pen,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh^  because  presented  to 
the  emperor  and  German  princes*  at  the  diet  held  in  that 
city  in  June  1530.  The  princes  heard  it  with  the  deepest 
attention :  it  confirmed  some  in  the  principles  they  bad 
embraced,  and  conciliated  those  who  from  prejudice  or  mis* 
representation,  had  conceived  more  harshly  of  Luther's 
sentiments  than  they  deserved.  The  style  of  this  confes- 
sion is  plain,  elegant,  grave,  and  perspicuous,  such  as 
becomes  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  Melanctbon's  pen.  The  matter  was  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  Luther,  who,  during  the  diet,  re-  ' 
sided  at  Cobourg  ;  and  even  the  form  it  received  from  the 
eloquent  pen  of  his  colleague,  was  authorized  by  his  ap- 
probation and  advice.  This  confession  contains  twenty* 
eight  chapters,    of  which  twenty-one  are  employed  in 
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representing  the  religious  opinions  of  the  protestants,  and 
the  other  seven  in  pointing  ogt  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  To  the  adherents  of  that  church  it  could 
not  therefore  be  acceptable,  and  John  Faber,  afterwards ' 
bishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphin^,  with  Eckius  and  Cochlsus, 
were  selected  to  draw  up  a  refutation,  to  which  Melanc- 
thon  replied.  In  the  following  year  he  enlai^ed  his  reply^ 
and  published  it  with  the  other  pieces  that  related  to  the . 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the 
title  of  ^'  A  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh.** 

Meiancthon  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the 
many  conferences  which  followed  this  diet  It  was  in  these 
that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Meiancthon  appeared  in 
their  true  colours;  and  it  was  here  that  the  votaries  of 
Rome  exhausted  their  efforts^  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
this  pillar  of  the  reformation,  whose  abilities  and  virtues 
added  a  lustre  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked^ 
His  gentle  spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  yieUing 
softness,  under  the  influence  of  mild  and  generous  treat- 
ment Accordingly,  while  his  adversaries  soothed  him 
with  fair  words  and  flattering  promises,  he  seemed  ready 
to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  but,  when  they  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  make  use  of  threats,  Meiancthon  appear- 
ed in  a  very  different  point  of  light,  {ind  showed  a  spirit  of 
intrepidity,  ardour,  and  independence.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  he  was  not  so  averse  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  church  of  Rome  as  Luther,  which  is  grounded . 
upon  his  saying  that  they  '^  ought  not  to  contend  scrupu- 
lously about  things  indifferent,  provided  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  had  nothing  of  idolatry  in  them ;  and  even  to 
bear  some  hardships,  if  it  could  he-done  without  impiety.** 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any  import- 
ant difference  between  him  and  Luther,  but  what  arose 
from  the  different  tempers  of  the  two  men,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  greater  degree  of  mildness  on  the  part  of  Me- 
iancthon. It  wasj  therefore,  this  moderation  and  pacific 
disposition  which  made  him  thought  a  proper  person  to 
settle  the  disputes  about  religion,  which  were  then  very 
violent  in  France ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  invited 
thither  by  Francis  I.  Francis  had  assisted  at  a  famous 
procession,  in  Jan.  1535,  and  bad  caused  some  heretics  to 
be  burnt  Meiancthon  was  exhorted  to  attempt  a  o^tiga- 
tion  of  the  king^s  anger;  be  wrote  a  letter  therefore  to 
John  Sturmius,  who  was  then  in  France,  and  angther  te 
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Du  Beltai,  bishop  of  Paris.  A  gentleman,  whom  Francis 
bad  sent  into  Germanyi  spoke  to  Melancthon  of  the  jour-*- 
ney  to  France ;  and  assured  him,  that  the  king  would  write 
to  him  about  it  himself,  and  would  furnish  him  with  all  the 
means  of  conducting  him  necessary  £or  his  safety.  To  this 
Melancthon  consented,  and  the  gentleman  upon  bis  re- 
turn was  imiflediately  dbpatched  to  him  with  a  letter.  It 
is  dated  from  Guise,  June  28,  1535,  and  declares  the  plea- 
sure the  king  bad,  when  he  understood  that  Melancthon 
was  disposed  to  come  into  France,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
controversies.  Melancthon  wrote  to  the  king,  Sept.  28, 
and  assured  him  of  his  good  intentions ;  but  was  sorry,  he 
could  not  as  yet  surmount  the  obstacles  to  his  journey. 
The  truth  was,  the  duke  of  Saxony  had  reasons  of  state 
for  not  suffering  this  journey  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and 
Melaqctbon  could  never  obtain  leave  of  him  to  go,  althougli 
Luther  bad  earnestly  exhorted  that  elector  to  consent  to 
it,,  by  representing  to  him,  that  the  hopes  of  seeing  Me- 
lancthon had  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  protestants 
in  France ;  and  that  there  was  reason  to  fear,  they  would 
renew  the  same  cruelty,  when  they  should  know  that  h^ 
would  not  come.  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  had  alsa 
a  desire  to  see  Melancthon,  but  neither  he  nor  Francis  L 
ever  saw  him. 

His  time  was  now  chiefly  employed  in  conferences  and 
disputes  about  religion.  In  1539,  there  was  an  assembly 
of  the  protestant  princes  at  Francfort,  concerning  a  refor- 
mfation  ;  and  another  in  1541,  at  Worms,  where  there 
happened  ^  warm  dispute  between  Melancthon  and  Eckius^ 
respecting  original  sin.  But,  by  the  command  of  the  em- 
perori  it  was  immediately  ilissolved,  and  both  of  them 
appointed  to  meet  at  Reinspurg ;  where  Eckius*  proposing 
a  sophism  somewhat  puzzling,  Melancthon  paused  a  little, 
and  said,  '<  that  he  would  give  an  answer  to  it  the  next 
day."  Upon  which  Eckius  represented  to  bitn  the  disgrace 
of  requiring  so  long  a  time ;  but  Melancthon  replied,  that 
he  sought  not  his  own  glory,  but  that  of  truth.  In  1543 
he  went  to  the  archbishc^  of  Cologne,  to  assist  him  in  in* 
troducing  a  reformation  into  his  diocese  y  but  without 
effect.  He  attended  at  seven  conferences  in  1548;  and 
was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,. 
was  to  send  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  1552.  His  la^t 
conference  with  the'  doctors  of  the  Romish  communion 
was  atWorms^  ia  1557.    H^  died  at  Wittemberg,  April 
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19,  1560,  in  bis  sixty-third  year;  and  was  buried  near 
Lntber,  in  the  church  of  the  castle,  two  days  after.  Some 
days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the 
reasons  which  made  him  look  upon  death  as  a  happiness ; 
and  the  chief  of  them  was,  that  it  ^*  delivered  him  from 
theological  persecutions/'  Nature  h^d  given  him  a  peace* 
able  temper,  which  was  but  ill-suited  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  His  moderation  greatly  augmented  his 
uneasiness.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
]^abody  liked  his  mildness ;  it  looked  as  if  he  was  luke- 
warm ;  and  even  Luther  himself  was  sometimes  angry  at 
it.  It  was,  indeed,  considering  his  situation,  very  incon- 
Tenient ;  for  it  not  only  exposed  him  to  all  kinds  of  slan- 
4er,  but  would  not  suffer  him  to  <^  answer  a  fool  according 
to  his  folly.''  The  only  advantage  it  procured  him,  was 
to  look  upon  death  without  fear,  by  considering,  that  it 
would  secure  him  from  the  ^^  odium  theologicum,"  the 
hatred  of  divines,  and  the  discord  of  false  brethren.  He 
was  never  out  of  danger,  but  might  truly  be  said,  ^'  through 
fear,  to  be  all  his  life-time  subject  to  bondage."  Thus  he 
declared,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  he  '^  had  held  his  pro- 
fessor's place  forty  years  without  ever  being  sure  that  he 
should  not  be  turned  out  of  it  before  the  end  of  thtf 
week." 

He  married  a  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Wittemberg 
in  1520,  who  lived  with  him  till  1557.  He  had  two  sons 
^nd  two  daughters  by  her;  and  his  eldest  daughter  Anne, 
in  1536,  became  the  wife  of  George  Sabinus,  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  his  time.  His  other  daughter  was  married, 
in  1550,  to  Caspar  Peucer,  who  was  an  able  physician, 
and  very  much  persecuted.  Melancthoo  was  a  very  affec- 
tionate father ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  preserved  of  him, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  his  character  for  humility.  A 
Frenchman,  it  is  said,  found  him  one  day,  holding  a  book 
ia  one  hand,  and  rocking  a  child  with  the  other;  and  upon 
bis  expressing  some  surprise,  Melancthon  made  such  a 
pious  discourse  to  him  about  the  duty  of  a  father,  and  the 
state  of  grace  in  which  the  children  are  with  God,  **  that 
this  stranger  went  away,"  says  Bayle,  ^^much  more  edified 
than  he  came."  Melchior  Adao^  relates  a  curious  dialogue 
which  passed  between  his  son-in-law'Sabinus,  and  cardinal 
Bembus,  concerning  Melancthon.  When  Sabinus  went  to 
see  Italy,  Melancthon  wrote  a  letter  to  cardinal  Bembus, 
to  recoomiend  him  to  his  notice.     The  cardinal  laid  a  great 
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stress  upon  tbe  recommendation ;  for  be  loved  Melancthoif 
for  his  abilities  and  learning,  however  he  might  think  him- 
self dbliged  to  speak  of  bis  religion.  He  was  very  civil 
therefore  to  Sabinus,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  in 
the  time  of  dinner  asked  him  a  great  many  questions,  par- 
ticularly these  three :  **  What  salary  Melancthon  had  f 
what  number  of  hearers )  and  what  he  thought  concerning 
the  resurrection  and  a  future  state  ?*'  To  the  first  ques- 
tion Sabinus  replied,  ^  tbat  his  salary  was  not  above  300 
florins  a  year/'  Upon  bearing  this,  the  cardinal  cried  out, 
*^  Ungrateful  Germany  I  to  value  at  so  low  a  price  so 
many  labours  of  so  great  a  man.''  The  answer  to  tbe 
second  was,  "  that  he  had  usually  1500  hearers.**  **  I 
cannot  believe  it,"  says  tbe  cardinsil :  ^  I  do  not  know  an 
university  ia  Europe,  except  that  of  Paris,  in  which  one 
professor  has  so  many  scholars."  To  the  third,' Sabinus 
replied,  *'*  that  Melancthon's  works  were  a  full  and  suffi- 
cient proof  of  bis  belief  in  those  two  articles*"  *'  I  should 
think  him  a  wiser  man,"  said  the  cardinal,  ^^  if  he  did  not 
believe  any  thing  about  them." 

Melancthon  was  a  man  in  whom  nmny  good  as  well  a9 
great  qualities  were  wonderfully  united.  He  had  great 
abilities,  great  learning,  great  sweetness  of  temper,  mo- 
deration, contentedness,  and  other  qualities,  which  would 
have  made  him  very  happy  in  any  other  times  but  those 
in  which  be  lived.  He  never  affected  dignities,  honours, 
or  riches,  but  was  rather  negligent  of  them :  too  much  so, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  considering  he  had  a  family ;  and 
bis  son-in-la'w  Sabinus,  who  was  of  a  more  ambitious  dis- 
position, was  actually  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Learning  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  many  ac- 
counts ;  on  none  more  than  this,  that  he  reduced  almost 
all  tbe  sciences,  which  had  been  taught  before  in  a  vague 
irregular  manner,  into  systems.  We  have  mentioned  tbat 
he  compiled  compendiums  for  the  use  of  bis  scholars ;  and 
also  a  treatise  '^  On  the  Soul,"  the  design  of  which  was, 
to  free  the  schools  from  the  nugatory  subtleties  and  idle 
labours  of  the  scholastics,  and  to  confine  the  attention  of 
young  ^men  to  useful  studies.  He  industriously  ransacked 
tbe  writihgs  of  the  ancients,  to  collect  from  them,  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  whatever  was  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Mathematical  studies  he  held  in  high  estimation,  as 
appears  from  his  declamation  De  Mathematicis  Disciplinisy 
**  On  Matbesoatical  Learning,"  which  will  very  well  repagr 
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llie  trouble  of  perasal.  In  philosophy  he  followed  Aris- 
totle as,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  scientific  and  methodic* 
calguidey  but  always  in  due  subordination  to  Revelation, 
«nd  only  so  far  as  was  likely  to  answer  some  valuable  pur^ 
|iose«  *^  I  would  hav6  no  one/*  says  he,  '^  trifle  in  philo<* 
aophising,  lest  be  should  at  length  even  lose  sight  of  com* 
mon  sense ;  rather  let  him  be  careful  both  in  the  study  of 
physics  and  morals,  to  select  th^  best  things  from  the  best 
30urces." 

If  the  particular  cast  of  Mehtnctbon^s  mind  be  con- 
sidered, it  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  that  in  philoso- 
phy he  preferred  a  moderate  attachment  to  a  particular 
MCt,  to  any  bold  attempt  at  perfect  innovation.  Though 
he  possessed  a  sound  understanding  and  amiable  temper, 
he  wanted  that  strength  and  hardiness  of  spirit,  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  have  done  in  philosophy,  what 
Luther  did  in  religion.  He  therefore  chose  rather  to  cor* 
rect  the  established  mode  of  philosophising,  than  to  intro- 
duce a  method  entirely  new.  If  it  be  a  just  occasion  of 
regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the  natural  gentleness,  and 
perhaps  timidity,  of  bis  temper,  be  proceeded  no  further^ 
it  ougbt  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  religion  was  much 
indebted  to  bis  cool  and  temperate,  but  honest  exertions, 
philosophy  was  not  without  obligation  to  him,  for  the 
pains  which  be  took  to  correct  its  eccentricities,  and  adorn 
it  with  the  graces  of  eloq«ence. 

Melancthon  made  use  of  the  extensive  influence,  which 
iiis  high  reputation,  and  the  favour  of  the  reigning  elector 
of  Saxony,  gave  bim  in  the  German  schools,  in  which  he 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  common  preceptor,  to  unite 
the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  that  of  an- 
cient learning  iu  general.  And  he  was  much  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  this  design,  by  the  labours  of  many 
learned  protestants  of  the  Germanic  schools  from  Italy  and 
Great  Britain,  who  brought  with  them  an  attachment  to 
the  Peripatetic  system,  and,  wherever  they  were  appointed 
public  preceptors,  made  that  system  the  basis  of  their 
philosophical  instructions.  From  Wittemberg,  Tubingen, 
Leipsic,  and  other  seminaries,  conducted  after  the  man- 
ner which  was  introduced  by  Melancthon,  many  learned 
jnen  arose,  who,  becoming  themselves  preceptors,  adopted 
the  same  plan  of  instruction,  which  from  Melancthon  was 
called  the  Philippic  method;  and  thus  disseminated  the 
Peripatetic  doctrine,  till  at  length  it  was  almost  ^^^xy 
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where  taught  in  the  German  protestants  schools,  under  the 
sanction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Considering; 
the  distractions  of  his  life,  and  the  infinity  of  disputes  and 
tumults  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  is  astonishing,  how  he 
could  find  leisure  to  write  so  many  books.  Their  number 
is  prodigious,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
publish  a  chronological  catalogue  of  them  in  1582.  Th^ 
are  theological,  moral,  and  philosophical ;  some,  however, 
relate  to  what  is  usually  denominated  the  belles  lettres^ 
and  others  are  illustrative  of  various  classical  authors. 
The  most  complete  edition  was  published  by  the  autbor*6 
Bon-in-law,  Jasper  Peucer,  1601,  in  4  vols.  fol.  ^ 

MELEAGER,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  first 
collector  of  the  epigrams  that  form  the  Greek  Ahthologia, 
was  the  son  of  Eucrates,  and  is  generally  cohsid^red  as  ar 
native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  where  he  chiefly  lived ;  but, 
according  to  Harles,  was  born  rather  at  Atthis,  au  incon- 
siderable places  in  the  territory  of  Gadara.     The  time  in 
which  he  lived  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy*  Vavassor, 
in  some  degree,  with  the  consent  of  Fabricius,  and  Reiske, 
in  his  Notitia  Poetarum  Anthologicorum,  p,  ISl,  contend, 
that  he  lived  under  Seleucus  YI.  the  last  king  of  Syria> 
who  began  to  reign-  in  olym.  170.  3.  A.  C.  96.  -  This  is 
confirmed  by  an  old  Greek  scholiast,  who  says,  wqAo^sv  i'jn 
£excm»  Ti-ka-xdik.   '<  He  flourished  under  Seleucus  the  last." 
Saxius  accordingly  inserts  his  name  at  the  year  above^ 
mentioned.     Some  would   carry  him  back   to  the  148th 
olympiad,  A.  C.  186,  which,  however,  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  other  account ;  and  Schneider  would  bring  him 
down  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  from  a  supposed  imitation  of 
«n  epigram  of  Strato,  who  lived  theh.     But,  as  it  may 
equally  be  supposed  that  Strato  imitated  him,  this  &rgu^ 
ment  is  of  little  validity.     One  of  his  epigrams  in  praise  of 
Antipater  Sidonius,  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  contemn' 
porary  with  him   (Epig.  cxxiii.  ed.  Brunck.)  and  another, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  fall  of  Corinth  as  a  recent  event, 
which  happened  in  olytti.  158.  4.  maybe  thought  to  fix  him 
also  to  that  time.     As  he  calls  himself  ^oxuerni,  or  aged,  in 
one^of  his  compositions,  there  will  be  no  inconsiistency  be- 
tween these  marks,  and  the  account  of  the  scholiast. 
In  his  youth,  Meieager  lived  chiefly  at  Gadara,  and  imi^ 

^  Melcbior  Adam. — Life  of  Melanclhon,  by  Camerarius. — Brucker.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  public  may  soon  expect  a  very  elaborate  life  of  this  great 
reformer,  from  the  rev.  Aulay  Macaalay,  vicar  of  Rotbley,  co.  Leicester. 
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tated  the  style  and  manner  of  Menippus,  who  bad  lived 
before  him  in  the  same  city..  He  afterwards  resided  at 
Tyre ;  but  in  bis  old  age,  on  account  of  the  wars  which 
then  ravaged  Syria,  he  changed  his  abode  to  the  island  of 
Cos,  where  he  died.  In  the  Anthologia  are  extant  three 
epitaphs  upon  this  poet,  two  of  which,  at  least,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  himself.  Of  one  there  can 
be  no  doubt  from  internal  evidence,  ^^  "Sacroi  efjta,*^  &c« 

There  Was  a  Cynic  of  Gadara,  of  thQ  name  of  Meteager, 
whom  some  confound  with  this  poet,  and  others  distinguish ; 
it  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  elegant  writer  was  a  Cynic. 
Meleager  formed  two  collections  of  Greek  verses,  under 
the  name  of  Anthologia ;  one,  it  is  melancholy  to  say,  was 
entir^y  dedicated  to  that  odious  passion  of  the  Greeks, 
which  among  us  it  is  a  shame  even  to  mention.  To  this 
infamous  collection  was  prefixed  a  poem,  still  extant,  ia 
which  the  youths  whose  beauty  was  celebrated,  are  de- 
acribed  as  flowers.  A  poet  named  Strato,  increased  this 
coUection,  and  prefixed  to  it  his  own  name :  but  Agathias 
and  Planudes,  to  their  honour,  rejected  this  part  altoge- 
ther, and  formed  their  collections  from  the  second  Antho- 
logia of  Meleager,  which  eonsisted  of  compositions  entirely 
misceUaacous.  On  this  the  present  collections  of  Greek 
epigraoia  are  fomided;  The  j^oems  of  Meleager  in  Brunck^a 
edition,  'amount  to  129,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  epi- 
grams. They  display  great  elegance  of  genius,  and  do  as 
much  honour  to  the  collection,  as  most  of  those  which  it 
contains.  Lord  Chesterfield's  indiscriminate  censure  of 
the  Greek  epigrams,  must  be  the  result  of  mere  ignorance, 
since  many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  elegance.  He  had 
seen,  probably,  a  few  of  the  worst,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  rest.  Of  the  epigrams  of  Meleager,  many  are  truly 
«legank,  but  those  numbered,  in  Brunck's  Ahalecta,  SO, 
S\y  52,  55,  51,  58,  61,  63,  i09.  111,  1112,  and  several 
others,  have  beauty  enough  to  rescue  the  whole  collection 
from  the  unjust  censure  of  the  witty,  but  not. learned  earl.^ 

MELETIUS,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebais,  who  is 
known  in  church  history  as  thecbief  of  the  sect  of  Meh^ 
Wans,  was  convicted  of  sacrificing  to  idols,  during  the  Dio- 
desian  persecution,  and  imprisoned  and  degraded  by  a 
co*iucilh«ld  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria.     Upon  his 

1  Harlcs  in  edit.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  Tol  IV.  p.  416.-fSchneider  Peric.  Criti- 
cuiHi  p,  65.->-Sui)i  Onomast, 
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release,  Meletias  caused  a  schism  about  the  year  30 1,  se- 
parating  himself  from  Peter,  and  the  other  bishops,  cbarg« 
ing  them,  but  particularly  Peter,  with  too  much  indulgence 
in  the  reconciliation  of  apostates.  By  the  council  of  Nice, 
A.  D.  325,  be  was  permitted  to  remain  in  his  own  city, 
Lycopolis,  but  without  the  power  either  of  electing,  or 
ordaining,  or  appearing  upon  that  account  either  in  tbe 
country  or  city ;  so  ^at  he  retained  only  the  mere  title  o€ 
bishop.  His  followers  at  this  time  were  united  with  the 
Arians.  Meletius  resigned  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, tbe  churches  over  which  he  had  usurped  supe- 
riority, and  died  some  time  after.  When  he  was  dying, 
!be  named  one  of  his  disciples  his  successor.  Thus  the 
schism  began  again,  and  tbe  Meletians  subsisted  as  far  as 
the  fifth  century,  but  were  condemned  by  the  first  council 
of  Nice.* 

MELISSUS,  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  who  flourished  about  the  year  444  B.  C.  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Parmenides,  io  whose  doctrines  he  closely  adhered. 
He  was  likewise  a  man  of  political  wisdom  and  couraee, 
which  gave  biai  great  influence  among  hU  countrymln; 
and  inspired  thei^  with  a  high  veneration  for  his  talents 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians. As  a  philosopher,  he  maintained  that  the  principle 
of  all  things  is  one  and  immutable,  or  that  whatever  exists 
is  one  being ;  that  this  one  being  includes  all  things,  and 
is  infinite,  without  beginning  or  end ;  that  there  is  neither 
vacuum  nor  motion  in  the  universe,  nor  any  such  thing  as 
production  or  decay,  tha^t  the  changes  which  it  seems  to 
suffer,  are  only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  mere  appear- 
ances ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  lay  down  any  thing  posi* 
tively  concerning  the  gods,  since  our  knowledge  of  them 
is  so  uncertain.  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  bis  *^  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem,*' has  opposed  these  opinions.* 

MELITO,  an  ancient  Christian  father,  was  bishop  of 
Sardis  in  Asia,  and  composed  several  wor^s  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  church ;  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing now  remaining  but  their  titles,  and  some  fragments 
preserved  by  Eusdl>ius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hist  book  IV. 
The  most  valuable  pf  these  is  part  of  an  humble  petitit>n, 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus ;  in 

'  Cave,  vol.  I.-i-Dupiii.— 'L^rdner't  Wprkf  *  t  Bnicfcer,— Moren. 
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-which  he  beseeches  him,  *^  to  examine  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  the  Christians,  and  to  stop  the 
persecution,  by  revoking  the  edict  which  he  had  published 
against  them.*'     He  represents  to  him,  that  <<  the  Romaa 
empire  was  so  far  from  being  injured  or  weakened  by 
Christianity,    that  its   foundatipn  was  more  firmly   esta- 
blished, and  its  bounds  considerably  enlarged,  since  that 
religion  had  taken  footing  in  it ;"  that  **  the  Christian  re« 
ligion  had  been  persecuted  by  none  but  the  worst  empe* 
Tors,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian ;  that  Adrian  ud  Anto- 
ninus had  granted  privileges  in  its  favour ;  and  that  he 
hoped  from  his  clemency  and  goodness,  that  they  shou]4 
obtain  the  same  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties 
from  him.*'     This  petition  was  presented,   according  to 
Eusebius,  in  the  year  170;  but  other  authors  give  it  the 
date  of  175  or  177,  and  Dupin  182.     Melito  died  before 
the  pontificate  of  Victor,  probably  about  the  year  1 92,  as 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Polycrates  to  that  pope,  where  he 
speaks  of  Melito  as  of  a  man  dead,  and  in  the  following 
terms  :  ^'  What  shall  I  say  of  Melito,  whose  actions  were 
all  guided  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  who  was 
interred  at  Sardis,  where  he  waits  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment"     He  passed,  it  seems,  for  a  prophet  in   his 
day ;  that  is,  for  a  man  inspired  by  God ;  i^ccording  to 
the  testimony  of  TertuUian,  as  Jerome  represents  it.    The 
£ame  TertuUian  observes  also,    that  he  was  an  elegant 
writer  and  a  good  orator ;  which,  however,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  discover  from  the  fragments  that  remain  of  him.* 
MELLAN  (Claude),  a  French  engraver  and  designer, 
particularly  celebrated  for  a  mode  of  engraving  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  of  his  own  invention^  that  of  forming  a  whole 
head  by  one  line  of  the  graver,  swelling  it  in  various  places 
to  produce  the  shades.     A  head  of  our  Saviour,  formed  of 
one  spiral  line,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is  his 
most  famous  work  in  this  style.    There  are  also  portraits 
by  him,  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  and  of  the  marquis  Justi** 
niani,  and  a  set  of  the  Justinlani  gallery,  all  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed.     Charles  IL  was  desirous  of  invituig  him 
to  settle  in  England ;  but  an  attachment  to  his  country,  and 
a  happy  marriage  in  it,  fixed  him  at.home.     He  was  bora 
at  Abbeville  in  1601,  and  died  at  Paris  in  16£8.* 

1  Daptn. — Motbeinw— Lardner'f  Works^ 
f  SbnU's  Dice— MorerK-^Dict.  Hist. 
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MELMOTH  (William,  edq.),  a  learned  and  wortby 
bencber  of  Lincoln's-inn,  was  born  in  1666.  In  conjunct 
tion  with  Mr.  Peere  Williams,  Mr.  Melmoth  was  the  pub*- 
Usher  of  ^'  Vernon's  Reports/*  under  a^n  order  of  the  court 
of  chancery.  He  had  once  an  intentidn  of  printing  his  own 
'^  Reports;*'  and  a  short  time  before  his  death,  advertised 
them  at  the  end  of  those  of  his  coadjutor  Peere  Williams, 
as  then  actually  preparing  for  the  press.  They  have,  how- 
ever, not  yet  made  their  appearance.  But  the  perform- 
ance for  which  he  justly  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
remembraoce,  is,  <<  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious 
Life/'  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  real  author 
of  this  most  admirable  treatise  should  never  have  been 
publicly  known  until  mentioned  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer.  It  was  ascribed  by  Walpole  in  his  ^  Royal  and 
Noble  liuthors,"  to  the  first  earl  of  Egmont.  Of  this  work 
Mr.  Melmoth's  son  says,  in  the  short  preface  which  accom- 
panies it,  that  ^'  It  may  add  weight,  perhaps,  to  the  re^ 
flections  contained  in  the  following  pages,  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  author's  life  w^  one  uniform  exemplar  of 
those  precepts,  which,  with  so  generous  a  zeal,  and  such 
an  elegant  and  affecting  simplicity  of  sty-le,  he  endeavours 
to  recommend  to  general  practice.  He  left  others  to  con^ 
tend  for  modes  of  faith,  and  inflame  themselves  and  the 
world  with  endless  controversy ;  it  was  the  wiser  purpose 
of  his  more  ennobled  aim,  to  act  up  to  those  clear  rules  of 
conduct  which  tlevelation  hath  graciously  prescribed.  He 
possessed  by  temper  every  moral  virtue ;  by  religion  every 
Christian  grace.  He  had  a  humanity  that  melted  at  every 
distress;  a,charity  which  not  only  thought  no  evil,  buft 
suspected  none;  He  exercised  his  profession  with  a  skill 
and  integrity,  which  nothing  could  equal,  but  the  disin- 
terested motive  that  animated  his  labours,  or  the  amiable 
modesty  which  accompanied  all  bis  virtues.  He  employed 
his  industry,  not  to  gratify  his  own  desires ;  no  man  in- 
dulged himself  less :  not  to  accumulate  useless  wealth ;  no 
man  more  disdained  so  unworthy  a  pursuit :  it  was  for  the 
decent  advancement  of  his  family,  for  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  for  the  ready  relief  of  the  indigent. 
How  often  did  he  exert  his  distinguished  abilities,  yet  re- 
fuse the  reward  of  them,  in  defence  cf  the  mdaw,  the  fa- 
therless, and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him  !  In  a  word,  few 
have  ever  passed  a  more  useful,  not  one  a  more  blameless 
life;  and  his  whole  time  was  employed  either  in  doing 
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good,  or  in  meditating  it  He'  died  on  tbe  6th  day  of 
April,  1743,  and  lies  buried  under  the  cloister  of  Lincoio'sr 
inn  chapel."  This  passage  is  repeated  in  a  short  tract  en- 
titled '<  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate,"  published  in 
1796,  in  which  the  character  of  his  father  is  rather  more 
unfolded.  We  learn  from  this  tract,  that  Mr.  Melmoth 
*^  from  early  youth  performed  the  paii^ful  but  indispensable 
duty  of  communing  with  his  own  heart.  With  the  severest 
and  most  impartial  scrutiny.''  This  appears  by  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  some  eminent  casuit,  whom  he  had  consulted 
respecting  certain  religious  scruples.  He  was  afterward* 
perplexed  respecting  taking  the  oaths  at  the  revolution, 
which  happened  when  he  bad  the  prospect  of  being  ad« 
mitted  to  the  bar.  On  this  occasion  he  consulted  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Norris  of  Bemerton",  and  a  correspondence  took 
{^]ace,  part  of  which  is  published  in  the  "  Memoirs/'  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  oaths,  as  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1693.  There 
are  other  letters  and  circumstances  given  in  these  ^  Me- 
moirs," which  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  Mr.  Melmoth 
as  a  man  of  sincerity  and  humility,  not,  however,  perhaps^ 
unmixed  with  what  may  now  be  reckoned  a  degree  of  su- 
perstitious weakness. 

With  respect  to  his  '*  Great  Importance','*  it  may  be 
added,  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  that  above  lbo,000  copiei 
have  been  sold  since  the  author's  death.' 

MELMOTH  (William),  son  of  the  above,  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  was  born  in  1710.  Of  his  early  history  little  is 
known.  He  probably  received  a  liberal  education,  although 
we  do  not  find  that  he  studied  at  either  university.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  as  appears  by  his  being  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  bankrupts  in  17 56>  by  sir  John  Eardiey 
Wilmot,  at  that  time  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  and  an  excellent  discerner  and  rewarder  of  meritL 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Melmoth's  life,  however,  was 
spent  in  retirement  from  public  business,  partly  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  partly  at  Bath,  where  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  integrity  of  conduct,  than  for  polite  manners  and  ele- 
gant taste.  He  first  appeared  as. a  writer  about  1742,  ii% 
a  volume  of  "  Letters"  under  the  name  of  Fitzosbome^ 
which  have  been  much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 

>  Nichols's  Bowyer.—- Memoirs  by  his  son. — For  an  accbunt  •f  a   Sociaian 
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langsage,  and  their  just  and  liberal  remarks  on  various  to* 
pics,  moral  and  literary.  In  1747  he  published  '<A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Letters  of  Pliny/'  in  2  vols.  Svo,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  a  Latin  author  that 
badappeiired  in  our  language.  In  1753,  he  gave  a  trans- 
lation of  the  '^  Letters  of  Cicero  to  several  of  his  Friendsi^ 
with  Remarks,^'  in  3  vols.  He  had  previously  to  this,  writ*' 
ten  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bryant's  attack,  in  bis  Treatise  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  on  his  remarks  on 
Trajan's  Persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia,  which 
made  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Pliny's  Letters.  He  waf 
the  translator  likewise  of  Cieero^s  treatises  **  De  Amicitia^* 
jtnd  ^<  De  Senectute,"  which  were  published  in  1773  and 
1777.  These  he  enriched  with  remarks,  literary  and  phi-, 
losophical,  which  added  much  to  their  value.  In  the  for- 
mer he  refuted  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  imputed  it  as  a 
defect  to  Christianity,  that  it  gave  no  precepts  in  favour 
of  friendship,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  had  represented  that 
v«ry  omission  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  The  con- 
eluding  work  of  Mr.  Melmoth  was  a  tribute  of  filial  affec- 
tion, in  the  Memoirs  of  his  father,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  After  a  long  life  passed  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
the  practice  of  private  virtue,  Mr.  Melmoth  died  at  Batby 
March  15,  1799,  at  the  iige  of  eighty-nine.  He  had  been 
twice  married  ;  first  to  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr* 
King,  principal  of  St.  Mary's- hall,  Oxford,  and  secondly  to 
Mrs.  Ogle.  The  audior  of  *'  The  Pursuits  of  Literature" 
says,  **  Mr.  Melmoth  is  a  happy  example  of  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  learning  on  a  cultivated  mind ;  I  mean  that 
learning  which  is  declared  to  be  the  aliment  of  youth,  and 
the  delight  aud  consolation  of  declining  years.  Who  would 
not  envy  this  fortunate  old  man,  his  most  finished  trans- 
lation and  comment  on  TuUy's  Cato ^  Or  rather,  who  would 
not  rejoice  in  the  refined  and  mellowed  pleasure  of  so  ac- 
complished a  gentleman,  and  so  liberal  a  scholar?"  Dr». 
Warton,  in  a  note  on  Pope's  works,  mentions  his  translation 
of  Pliny  as  *^  one  of  the  few  that  are  better  than  the  origi- 
nal." Birch,  in  his  Life  of  Tillotson,  bad  made  nearly  the 
anie  remark,  which  was  the  more  liberal  in  Birch,  ai^  Mel- 
moth had  taken  great  liberties  with  the  style  of  Tillotson. 
'To.  Mr.  Melmoth*s  other  works  we  may  add  a  few  poetical 
efforts,  one  in  Dodsley's  Poems  (vol.  I.  p.  216,  edit.  1782)^ 
entitled  ^^  Of  active  and  retired  life ;"  and  three  in 
Pearch's  poem^  (vol.  II.}  '<  The  Transformation  of  Lycon 
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and  Euphonnius  ;*'  a  ^<  Tale,*^  in  p.  149 ;  a&d  <<  EpUtle  to 
Sappho."* 

MELOZZO  (Francis,  or  Francesco),  called  Melozzo 
of  Forli,  flourished  about  1471,  and  was  probably  the  sch6« 
Jar  of  Ansovino  da  Forli,  a  pupil  of  Squarcione.     The  me- 
mory of  Melozzo  is  venerated  by  artists  as  the  inventor  of 
perspective   representation   and   true   foreshortening  on 
arched  roofs  and  ceilings,  of  what  the  Italians  style  "  di 
Sotto  in  Stl ;"  the  most  difficult  and  most  rigorous  branch 
of  execution.    A  tolerable  progress  had  been  made  in  per- 
spective after  Paolo   Uccello,  by  means  of  Piero  delta 
Franceses,  an  eminent  geometrician,  and  some  Lombards ; 
but  the  praise  of  painting  roofs  with  that  charming  illusion 
which  we  witness,    belongs'  to  Melozzo.      Scannelli  and 
Orlan(jli  relate,  that,  to  learn  the  art,  he  studied  the  best 
antiques;    and,  though  bom  to  affluence,  let  himself  as 
servant  and  colour-grinder  to  the  masters  of  his  time.  Some 
make  l^im  a  scholar  of  Piero  della  Francesco :  it  is  at  least 
not  improbable  that  Melozzo  knew  him  and  Agostino  dt 
Bramantino,  when  they  painted  in  Rome  for  Nicolas  V. 
towards  1455.    Whatever  be  the  fact,  Melozzo  painted  on 
the  vault  of  the  largest  chapel  in  SS.  Apostoli,  an  Ascen- 
sion, in  which,  says  Vasari,  tl^ie  figure  of  Christ  is  so  well 
foreshortened,  that  it  seems  to  pierce  the  roof.     That  pic^ 
ture  was  painted  for  cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. 
about  1472  ;  and  at  the  rebuilding  of  that  chapel,  was  cut ' 
out  and  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  171 1,  where 
it  is  still  seen  with  this  epigraphe :  *^  Opus  Melotii  Foro- 
liviensis,  qui  summos  fornices  pingendi  artem  vel  primus 
invenit  vel  illustravit."     Some  heads  of  the  apostles  were 
likewise  sawed  out  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.     His  taste 
on  the  whole  resembles  that  of  Mantegna  and  the  Padouan 
schools  more  than  any  other.    The  heads  are  well  formed, 
well  coloured,  well  turned,  and  almost  always  foreshor- 
tened ;  the  lights  duly  toned  and  opportunely  relieved  by 
shadows  which  give  ambience  and  almost  motioa  to  his 
figures  on  that  space ;  there  is  grandeur  and  dignity  in  the 
principal  figure,  and  the  lightsome  drapery  that  surrounds 
him ;  with  finish  of  pencil,  diligence,  and  grace  in  every 
part.     It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  so  uncommon  a  genius 
has  not  met  with  an  exact  historian,  of  whom  we  might 
hsLve  learned  bis  travels  and  labours  previous  to  this  great 
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work  .painted  far  Riario.     At  Forli,  they  shew,  as  his  work^ 
the  front  of  an  apothecary^s  shop,  painted  in  arabesque,  of 
exquisite  style^  with  a  baif-length  figure  over  the  door 
pounding  drugs,  very  well  executed.     We  are  informed 
by  Vasairi,  that  Francesco  di  Mirozzo  da  Forli  painted  be*- 
fore  Dosso,  in  the  villa  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  called 
L'Imperiale ;— we  ought  probably  to  read  Melozzo,  and  to 
correct  the  word  in  the  text,  as  one  of  that  writer's  usual 
negligences,   of  f^hich  Vasari  gives  another  instance  in 
Marco  Palmegiani,  of  Forli,  whom  he  transforms  to  Par- 
megiana;  a  good  .and  almost  unknown  artist,  though  many 
of  his  works  survive,  and  he  himself  seems  to  have  taken 
every  precaution  not  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity,  inscribing 
most  of  his  altar-pieces  and  oiUpictures  with  Marcus  pictor 
Foroliviensis,  or,  Marcus  Palmasanus  P.  Foroliviensis  pin« 
sebat.     Seldom  be  adds  the  year,  as  in  two  belonging  to 
prince  Ercolani,  1513  and  1537.     In  tbose,  and  in  ]iis 
works  at  Forli,  We  recognise  two  styles.     The  first  differs 
little  from  the  common  one  of  Quattrocentisf  s,  in  the  ex* 
treme  simplicity  of  attitude,  in  the  gilding,  in  minute  at- 
tention,   and  even   in  anatomy,  which  extended  its  re* 
searches  at  that  time  seldom  beyond  a  S.  Sebastian,  or  a 
S.  Jerome.     Of  bis  second  style  the  groups  are  more  arti* 
ficial,  the  outline  larger,  the  proportions  grander,  but  the 
beads  perhaps  less  varied  and  more  mannered.     He  used 
to  admit  into  his  principal  subject  others  that  do  not  belong 
to  it:    thus  in  the  crucifix  at  St. Agostino,  in  Forli,  he 
placed  two  or  three  groups  in  different  spots ;  in  one  of 
which  is  S.  Paul  visited  by  S.  Anthony  ;  in  another,  S.  Au- 
gustine convinced,  by  an  angel,  of  the  absurdity  of  his  at- 
tempt to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.;  and  in  those 
small  figures  be  is  finished  and  graceful  beyond  belief. 
Nor  is  his  landscape  or  his  architecture  destitute  of  charms. 
His  works  abound  in  Romsagna,  and  are  met  with  even  in 
Venetian  galleries :  at  Vicenza  there  is,  in  the  palace  Vi- 
centini,  a  Christ  of  his  between  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  ; 
an  exqubite  performance,  in  which,  to  speak  with  Dante, 
^^  il  morto  par  morto  e  vivi  i  vivi.^ 

MELVIL  (Sir  Jam£s),  a  statesman  and  historian,  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family  in  Scotland,  and  bom  at 
Halhill  in  Fifeshire,  in  1530.  At  fourteen,  he  was  sent  by 
the  qiieen  regent  of  Scotland,  to  be  page  to  her  daughter 
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Mary,  who  was  then  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France : 
but  by  her  leave  be  entered  into  the  service  .of  the  duke  of 
Montmorenci,  great  constable  and  chief  minister  of  France, 
who.  earnestly  desired  him  of  her  majesty,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  promising  talents.  He  was  nine  years  em-> 
ployed  by  him,  and  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  by  the 
king.  Then,  obtaining  leave  to  travel,  he  went  into  Ger- 
many ;  where  being  detained  by  the  elector  palatine,  he 
resided  at  his  court  three  years,  and  was  employed  by  him 
on  several  embassies.  After  this,  prosecuting  his  inten* 
tions  to  travel,  he  visited  Venice,  Rome,  and  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Italy,  and  returned  through  Switzerland 
to  the  electors  court;  where,  finding  a  summons  from 
queen  Mary,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Francis  IL  he  set 
out  to  attend  her.  The  queen-mother  of  France  at  the 
same  time  offered  him  a  large  pension  to  reside  at  her 
court;  for  she  found  it  her  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to 
keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  protestant  princes 
of  Germany;  and  she  knew  sir  James  Melvil  to  be  the 
properest  person  to  negociate  her  affairs,  being  most  ac- 
ceptable to  them  all ;  but  this  he  declined. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  in  1561,  he  was  admitted 
a  privy-counsellor  and  gentleman  of  queen  Mary's  bed* 
chamber;  and  was  employed  by  her  majesty  in  her  oiost 
important  concerns,  till  her  unhappy  confinement  at  Loch* 
leven ;  all  which  he  discharged  with  an  exact  fidelity ;  and 
from  his  own  account  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  bad  she 
taken  his  advice,  many  of  her  misfortunes  might  have  bees 
avoided.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  in  England  in 
favour  of  Mary's  succession  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ; 
but  upon  the  discovery  pf  her  unhappy  partiality  for  Both* 
well,  after  her  husband's  murder,  he  ventured  upon  the 
strongest  remonstrances  with  her,  which  she  not  only  dis- 
regarded, but  communicated  them  to  Bothweil,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Melvil's  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and 
he  was  himself  obliged  to  escape  from  Bothweirs  fury. 
He  was,  however,  afterwards  regarded  by  the  four  succes- 
sive regents  in  a  special  manner^  and  trusted  by  them  with 
negociations  of  the  greatest  moment ;  though,  after  the 
queen's  imprisonment,  he  had  ever  adhered  to  her  son. 
\y'heip  James  came  to  the  governmeut,  JMelvil  was  espe- 
cially Tecotamended  to  hioi  by  the  queen,  then  a  prisoner 
in  England^  as- one  most  faithful,  and  capable  of  doing  him 
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terviee :  and  wa^  made  by  bis  majesty  a  member  of  bis 
privy  council^  of  bis  excbequer,  and  a  gentlemtfn  af  bis 
chamber.  He  always  continued  in  favour  and  employ  met)  t) 
and  the  king  would  gladly  have  taken  him  into  England,  at 
tbe  deatb  of  Elizabetb,  promising  bim  considerable  pro- 
motion :  but  sir  James,  now  advanced  in  years,  and  desi- 
rous of  retirement  from  business,  begged  bis  majesty  to 
excuse  bim.  He  tbougbt  it  right,  however,  to  pay  bis 
duty  to  bis  majesty,  and  accordingly  went  to  England :  and 
then  returning  to  his  own  house,  he  died  soon  after,  in 
1606. 

His  **  Memoirs^'  were  accidentally  found  in  tbe  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1660,  somewhat  imperfect^  and  injured  by 
time  and  civil  confusion.  They  passed  thence  into  the 
bands  of  sir  James  Melvil  of  Halhitl,  the  author's  grandson^ 
from  whom  the  editor  George  Scott  received  them,  and 
published  theit)  in  1683,  in  folio,  under  this  title,  '^The 
Memoirs  of  sir  James  Melvil,  of  Halhill,  containing  an  im- 
partial account  of  most  of  the  remarkable  affairs  of  state, 
during  the  last  age,  not  mentioned  by  other  historians: 
more  particularly  relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  under  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  and  king  Jaknes :  in  all  which  transactions  the 
author  was  personally  and  publicly  concerned.  Now  pub* 
lisbed  from  the  original  manuscript.*'  There  is  an  epistle 
to  the  readier,  prefixed  by  tbe  editor,  from  which  we  have 
made  this  extract  It  is  remarkable,  that  nobody  knew  how 
these  memoirs  came  to  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  when  they  were  so :  and  also,  that  they  were 
preserved  almost  entire,  in  a  place  which  could  not  secure 
the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  from  the  rude  incur- 
sions of  civil  discord.  Notwithstanding  some  mistakes^ 
owing  to  the  advanced  age  of  tbe  writer,  they  are  mucb 
esteemed,  and  have  been  reprinted  both  in  French  and 
English.^  ' 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is  thought  to  have 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  wrote  a  history  of  tbe 
aflairs  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  sixteen  books  of  which  were 
abridged  by  Photius.  They  C9me  down  to  the  death  of  an 
Heraclean  ambassador  to  Julius  Cesar,  then  emperor.  A 
Latin  translation  of  bis  bistory  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
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1597,  tinder  the  title '^  Memnonis  histcuricoruiDi  quae  su* 
persunt  omnia,  e  Gr.  in  Lat  traducta  per  R.  Brett/'  16ino* 
Richsird  Brett  was  a  fellow  of  Lincoln,  of  whom  we  have 
given  some  account  in  vol.  VI.'' 

MENAGE  (GiL£S,  or  JEgidivs),  called,  from  his  great 
learning,  the  Varro  of  his  times,  was  born  at  Angers,  Aug. 
,15,  1613.     He  was  the  son  of  William  Menaee,  the  king's 
advocate  at  Angers;  and  discovered  so  early  an  inclina- 
tion to  letters,    that,  his  father  was  determined  to  spare 
DO  cost  or  pains  in  his  education.     He  was  accordingly 
taught  the  belies  lettres  and  philosophy, ,  in  which  his  pro- 
gress fully  answered  the  expectations  of  his  father,  who, 
.however,  thought  it  necessary  to  divert  him  from  too  se- 
vere application,  by  giving  him  instructions  in  music  and 
dancing;  but  these  were  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away, 
and  he  bad  so  little  genius  for  music,  that  he  never  could 
learn  a  tune.     He  had  more  success  in  his  first  profession, 
which  was  that  of  a  barrister  at  law,  and  pleaded  various 
.dauses,  with  considerable  eclat,  both  in  the  country,  ,and 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris.    His  father  had  always  designed 
him  for  his  profession,  the  law,   and  now  resigned  his 
:  place  of  king's  advocate  in  his  favour,  which  Menage,  aa 
.soon  as  he  became  tired  of  the  law,   returned  to  him. 
Considering  the  law  as  a  drudgery,  he  adopted  the  vulgar 
:  opinion  that  it  was  incompatible  with  an  attention  to  polite 
,  literature.     He  now  declared  his  design  of  entering  into 
.the  church,  as  the  best  plan  he  could  pursue  for- the  gra- 
.tificatiou  of  his  love  of  general  literature,  and  of  the  com- 
^panyof  literary  men;  and  soon  after  he  had  interest  to 
procure  some  benefices,  and  among  the  rest  the  deanery 
,of  St  Peter  at  Angers.     In  the  mean  time  his  father,  dis« 
•pleased  at  him  for  deserting  his  profession,    would  not 
( supply  him  with  the  money  which,  in  addition  to  what  bis 
livings  produced,  was  necessary  to  support  him  at  Paris. 
This  obliged  him  to  look  out  for  some  means  of  subsistence 
.  there,  independent  of  his  family  ;  and  at  the  recommen- 
.  dation  of  Cbapelain,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  he 
was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  then 
only  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.    In  this  situation 
he  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  to  his  studies,  and  had 
every  day  new  opportunities  of  displaying  his  abilities  and 
learning.     He  lived  several  years  with  the  cardinal ;  but 
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having  received  an  affrotit  from  some  of  his  dependants,  ht 
desired  of  the  cardinal,  either  that  reparation  mighft  h% 
made  bimi  oil  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  depart.     He 
obtained  the  latter,  and  then  hired  an  apartment  in  the 
eioister  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  every  Wednesday 
en  assembly,  which  he  called  his  ^^  Mefcuriale.^*     Here  h€ 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  number  of  learned  men, 
French  and  foreigners ;  and  upon  other  days  he  frequented 
the  study  of  Messieurs  do  Puy,  and  after  their  death  that 
of  Thuanus.     By  his  fatber^s  dea^,  which  happened  Jan* 
18,  1648,  he  succeed^  to  an  estate,  which  he  converted 
into  an  annuity,  for  the  sake  of  being  entirely  at  leisure 
to  pursue  his  studies.     Soon  after,  he  obtained,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  grand  council,  the  priory  of  Montdfdier ;  which 
he  resigned  also  to  the  abb6  de  la  Vieuville,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Rennes,  who  procured  for  him,  by  way  of  amends, 
a  pension  of  4000  livres  upon  two  abbeys.     The  king"^ 
consent,  which  was  necessary  for  the  creation  of  this  pen- 
aibn,  was  not  obtained  for  Menage,  till  he  had  given  as- 
surances to  cardinal  Mazarin,  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
libels  which  had  been  dispersed  against  that  minister' and 
the  Court,  during  the  troubles  at  Paris.     This  considerablse 
addition  to  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  pYosecute  his 
studies  with  more  suqcess,  and  to  publish  a  great  many 
works,  which  he  generally  did  at  his  own  expence.     The 
excessive  freedom  of  his  conversation,  however,  and  his 
total  inability  to  suppress  a  witty  thought,  ivhatever  might 
be  the  consequence  of  uttering  it,  created  him  many  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  had  contests  with  several  men  of  eminence, 
who  attacked  him  at  different  times,  as  the  abb£  d^Aubig- 
nac,  Boileau,  Cotin,  Salo,  Bohours,  and  Baillet.     But  all 
these  were  not  nearly  so  foritiidabie  to  him,  as  the  danger 
which  he  incurred  in  1660,  by  a  Latin  elegy  addressed  to 
Mazarin ;  in  which,  among  his  compliments  to  his  emi-^ 
nence,  it  was  pretended,  that  he  had  satirised  a  deputation 
which  the  parliament  had  sent  to  that  minister.     It  waa 
carried  to  the  grand  chamber  by  the  counsellors,  who  pro- 
posed to  debate  upon  it ;  but  the  first  president,  Lamoig- 
non,  to  whom  Menage  had  protested  that  the  piece  had 
been  written  three  months  before  the  d^pijtation,  and  that 
he  could  not  intend  the  parliament  in  it,  prevented  any  ill 
consequences  from  the  affair.     Besides  the  reputation  his 
works  gained  him,  they  procured  him  a  place  in  the  aca- 
demy della  Crusca  at  Florence  -,  and  he  might  have  been 
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a  member  of  tbe  French  academy  at  its  first  imtitutton,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  **  Requite  des  dic,tionnaires."  Whea 
the  memorj-  of  that  piece,  however,  was  effaced  by  time, 
and  most  of  the  academicians,  who  were  named  in  it,  were 
dead,  he  was  proposed,  in  1684,  to  fill  a  vacant  place  in 
that  academy,  and  was  excluded  only  by  the  superior  inte- 
rest of  his  competitor,  M,  Bergeret :  there  not  being  one 
member,  of  all  those  who  gave  their  votes  against  Menage^ 
who  did  not  own  that  he  deserved  the  place.  After  this  he 
would  not  suffer  his  friends  to  propose  him  again,  nor  in- 
deed was  he  any  longer  able  to  attend  the  academy,  if  he 
had  been  chosen,  on  account  of  a  fall,  which  had  put  his 
thigh  out  of  joint ;  after  which  he  scarcely  ever  went  out  of 
his  cha«mber,  but  held  daily  a  kind  of  an  academy  there. 
In  July  1692,  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  rheum,  which 
was  followed  by  a  defluxion  on  the  stomach,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  33d,  aged  seventy-nine. 

He  composed  several  works,  which  had  much  reputation 
in  their  day :  1.  "  Origines  de  la  langue  Frangoise,'*  1650, 
4to ;  a  very  valuable  work,  reprinted  in  folio  after  his  death, 
in  1694,  enlarged  by  himself,  but  this  has  sunk  under  the 
much  improved  edition  byJault,  Paris,  1750,  2  vols.  fol. 
2.  ^^  Miscellanea,''  1652,  4to;  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  prose  as  well  as  verse,  com- 
posed by  him  at  different  times,  and  upon  'different  sub- 
jects ;  among  which  is  "  La*  requite  des  dictionnaires,"  an 
ingenious  piece  of  raillery,  in  which  be  makes  all  the  dic- 
tionaries complain  that  the  atcadenriy's  dictionary  will'  be 
their  utter  ruin,  and  join  in  an  humble  petition  to  prevent 
it  It  was  not  written  from  the  least  malignity  against  the 
academy,  but  merely  to  divert  himself,  and  tba»t  he  might 
not  lose  several  bon  mots  which  came  into  hi^head  upon 
that  occasion.  He  suppressed  it  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at 
last  it  was  stolen  from  him,  and  published  by  the  abbj§ 
Montreuil,  without  his  knowledge,  and  prevented  him,  as 
.we  have  observed,  from  obtaining  a  place  in. the  academy, 
at  its, first  institution  ;  which  made  de  Monmor  say,  '^  that 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  be  a  member,  on  account  of  that 
piece,  as  a  man,  who  has  debauched  a  girl,  is  obliged  tp 
marry  her.^'  3.  "  Osservazioni  sopra  TAminta  del  Tasso,'* 
165.3,  4to.  4.  "Diogenes  Laertius^  Graec^  et  Latipe  cuqi 
commentario,"  Lond.  1664,  in  folio.  Menage  published 
his  first  edition^at  Paris,  in  8vo,  .1662,  and  sent  it  to  bishop 
Pearson  in  London,  who  wrote  him  a  complimentary  letter 
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of  tbanksy  wbicb  is  inserted  in  the  London  edition,  wbiick 
*  is  now  a  rare  and  expensive  book.  Meibom^s  edition  of 
1692  contains  Menage*s  annotations,  &c.  5.  **  Poematar/*^ 
*1656f  12nio.  Ttiey  were  often  reprinted;  and  what  i» 
remarkable,  bis  Italian  poetry  bas  been  said  to  be  esteemed 
even  in  Italy,  although  Menage  could  not  speak  two  words 
in  Italian.  Baretti,  however,  condemns  without  mercy 
the  Italian  verses  both  of  Menage  and  Reignier.  Morhoif 
pretends  that  be  has  borrowed  greatly  from  (be  Latin 
poems  of  Vincent  Fabricrus;  and  several  have  accused 
him  of  plundering  thre  ancients.  We  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  omit  here,  that  having,  according  to  the  custom  of 
poets,  clioseii  mademuisellede  la  Vergne,  afterwards  coon* 
tess  ^e  la  Fayette,  for  his  poetical  mistress,  he  gave  her 
in  Latin,  inadvertently  we  may  stuppose,  the  name  of  La- 
verna,  the  goddess  of  thieves ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to 
the  following  epigram : 

"  Lesbia  nulla  tibi  est,  nulla  est  tibl  dicta  Cormna  r 
Carmine  laudatur  Cynthia  nulla  tuo. 
Sed  earn  doctorum  compiles  scrinia  vatiim> 
Nil  mirum,  si  sit  culta  Lavema  tibi.*' 

6.  '^  Recueil  des  Eloges  faits  pour  M.  le  cardinal  Mazarin/* 
1666,  folio.  7:**  Origtne  della  Lingua  Italiana,''  1669,  fol. 
■  He  utKlertook  this  work  only  to  shew  the  academy  della 
Crusca,  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  place  with  which 
they  had  hononred  him.  Dr.  Barney  says  that  in  bis 
^'  Dictionnaire  Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran^oise/* 
and  in  his  *<  Origine  della  Lingua  Italiana,*'  curious  in- 
quirers after  the  musical  language  of  the  middle  ages  will 
'  find  more  information  than  in  any  other  lexicons  or  philo- 
sophical works  with  which  we,  are  acquainted,  except  in 
the  Glossarium  of  Ducange.  8.  ^^  Juris  civilis  amoenitates,'* 
Paris,  1677,  8vo,  reprinted  with  a  preface  by  J.  G.  Hoff- 
mann, Francfort,  1737,  8vo.  9.  **  Les  poesies  de  Mal- 
herbe,  ayec  des  notes,"  1666,"  8vo,  reprinted  more  than 
once.  10.  **  Observations  sur  la  Langue  Francois,"  1675, 
and  1676,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.  11.  Histoire  de  Sabl^,  con- 
tenant  les  seigneurs  de  la  ville  de  SabI6,  jusqu'sl  Louis  h 
di>c  d^Anjou  et  roy  de  Sicile;  premiere  partie,"  1686, 
folio.  He  was  very  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  his- 
tory, and  wiEbs  engaged  in  the  second  part  at  his  death.  In 
the  ^^  Menagiana,"  be  is  represented  as  saying,  that  it  is 
an  incoo) parable  book ;  that  one  may  find  every  thing  in  it; 
•and  ttUit  in  every  page  there  are  many  Uarned  dbservAtioa's; 
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fcut  tbepuWic  have  not  been  of  this  opinion     12.  "  His-, 
loria  mulierum  philosopharum/'  Lugd.  1690,  12mo.    This, 
is  reprinted  in  Meibom's  Diogenes  Laertius.     13.  "Ami-. 
Baillet/'  1690:  a  criticism  of  the  '^  Jugemei^is  des  S91-, 
vans'^  of  M.  Baillet,  who  in  that  work  had  spoken  of  Me- 
nage in  a  manner  that  displeased  him.     14.  "  Menagiana/* ' 
not  puhlished  till  after  his  deaths  and  printed  at  6rstin  one 
volume,  ,aftei;wards  in  two.     But  M.de  la  Monnoye  pub-, 
Tished  an  edition  with  great  additions,  at  Paris,  1715,  in  4 
Tols.  12mo.    This  is  a  very  amusing  collection,  but  will, 
admit  of  abridgment  without  any  injury  to  t)ie  memory  of 
Menage. 

Menage  was  possessed  of  a  moist  tenacious  meqaory, 
which  he  retained,  except  during  a  short  interval,  to  a 
great  age.  Among  his  ^^  Poems^'  is  one  addressed  to  the 
goddess  of  memory,  petitioning  her  to  restore  to  him  her 
former  favours ;  and  Another,  Iq  which  he  pours  forth  bis 
gratitude  for  the  welcome  r^turn«  This  uncommon  talent 
of  memory  made  Menage  a  very  jagreeable  companion  to. 
the  ladies,  in  whose  company  he  took  dejight,  and  for 
whose  amusement  he  repeated,  with  great  readiness  sfid. 
humour,  all  the  anecdotes,  verses,  &c.  which  he  thought, 
would  entertain  the  company.  * 

MENANDER,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ef  the  an- 
cient Greek  poets,  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  year  342 
before  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Theophrastus  the  peripatetic,  Aristotle^s  successor,  and 
began  to  write  for  the  stage  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,: 
when  his  passion3  seem  to  have  been  no  lesi^  forward  and 
impetuous  than  his  genius.  Hi^  attachment  to  the  fair 
sex,  and  especially  to  his  mistress  Glycera,  is  upon  record, 
and  was  vehement  in  the  extreme ;  several  of  bis  epistles 
to  that  celebrated  courtezan,  written  in  a  very  ardent  style, 
were  collected  and  made  public  after  his  decease;  bis 
genius,  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  greater  re- 
commendation to  Glycera's  favour,  than  bis  personal  merit, 
which  has  not  been  represented  as  favourable  to  his  ad-, 
dresses,  although  he  is  said  to  have  added  the  recommen^ 
dations  of  luxurious  dress  and  manners.  His  intrigues, 
however,  are  of  little  importance  compared  to  the  fame  bc^ 
acquired  as  one,  if  not  the  principal,  of  the  authors  of  the 
new  comedy,  which  if  it  possessed  less  wit  and  fire  than  th^ 

^  Gen.  Diet.— Nicexon,  toI.  1.  and  X— Diet.  HUt— Menagian^^ 
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did,  was  superior  to  it  in  delicacy,  regularity,  and  deco- 
rum, came  nearer  to  nature,  and  to  what  we  conceive  of 
the  legitimate  drama.  Among  his  contemporaries,  who 
wrote  upon  this  reformed  plan,  were  Philemon,  Dipbilus^ 
Apoliodorus,  Philippides  and  Posidippus ;  and  from  m^ny 
fragnienu  which  remain,  it  appears  that  they  were  not 
only  bold  declaimers  against  the  vice  and  immorality  of 
the  age  they  lived  in,  but  that  they  ventured  upon  truths 
and  doctrines  in  religioh  totally  irreconcileable  to  the  po- 
pular superstition  and  idolatries  of  the  heathen  world ;  and 
therefore,  says  Cumberland,  or  rather  Bentley,  we  cannot 
but  admire  at  the  extraordinary  toleration  of  their  pagan 
audiences. 

By  the  lowest  account  Menander  wrote  eighty  plays  ; 
but  some  authorities  more  than  double  them,  an  impro- 
bable number  to  have  been  composed  by  a  poet  who  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  very  little  after ;  whatever  their 
number,  it  has  been  thought  that  morality,  taste,  and  li- 
terature, scarcely  ever  suiFered  more  irreparably  than  by 
the  loss  of  them.  A  few  fragments  only  remain,  which, 
says  Warton,  ought  "  to  be  as  highly  prized  by  the  curious, 
as  was  the  Coan  Venus,  which  Apelles  left  imperfect  and 
unfinished.''  Terence  is  supposed  to  have  copied  all  his 
comedies  from  Menander,  except  the  **  Phormio'*  and 
**  Hecyra ;"  and  therefore  from  him  w'e  are  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  Menander^s  manner.  His  general  cha- 
racter we  must  still  take  from  his  contemporaries,  or  im- 
inedis^te  successors  ;  for  all  that  we  can  deduce  from  his 
fragments  will  not  raise  him  to  the  high  rank  to  which  he 
belongs.  Some  of  these  are  excellent  morals,  and  some 
of  a  more  elevated  cast,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  a  mo- 
rose, gloomy,  and  acrimonious  character. 

We  have  many  testimonies  to  the  admiration  in  which 
he  was  held  during  his  life-time.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble  testimony  to  his 
merit,  by  sending  anibassadors  to  invite  him  to  their  courts, 
and  even  fleets  to  convey  him  ;  but  that  Menander  pre- 
ferred the  free  enjoyment  of  his  studies  to  the  promised 
favours  of  the  great.  Yet  the  envy  and  corruption  of  his 
countrymen  sometimes  denied  his  merit  the  justice  at  home, 
which  \t  found  abroad  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  won  but  eight 
prizes,  though  he  wrote  at  least  fourscore,  if  not,  according 
to  some  accounts,  above  an  hundred  plays.  Philemon,  aeon- 
temporary  and  much  inferior  dramatic  poet,  by  the  partiality 
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the  ju^ge^j  often  4is^ppoiate(l  him  of  the  prize;  which 
made  Mea^i^^lder  onq^  say  tp  him>  "T^U  me  fairly,  Pbile- 
tnoQ,  if  you  dq  not  blush  wh^Q  ibe  victory  is  decreed  to 
you  againi^t  me  ?*'  The  apcient  critics  have  bestowed  the 
highest  praises  on  M^P^pder,  M  the  true  pattern  of  every 
b^iuty  and  every  grape  of  public  speaking.  Quintilian 
declares  that  a  careful  imitation  of  Meuauder  only  will 
enable  a  writer  to  comply  jvith  M  the  rufes  in  his  Institu- 
tions. Jt  is  in  Meuauder)  that  he  would  have  his  orator  . 
search  for  copiousness  of  ii^yeptiou,  an  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, and  especially  for  (bat  universal  genius^  which  is 
able  to  apc^mmodate  itsqlf  to  persons,  things,  and  affec<- 
tions.  Menander's  wonderful  talent  at  expressing  nature 
in  every  conditipn,  and  under  every  accident  of  life,  gave 
occasion  to  that  extraprdiuary  question  of  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian  :  '^  O  Meojiuder  aud  Nature,  whi^b  of  you 
copied  your  pieces  frooj  the  other's  work  ?"  And  Q'rtd  h^s 
made  choice  of  the  save  excellency  tp  support  the  iouiior* 
lality  he  has  given  him  : 

*^  Dum  fidlax  servus^  .duras  pater>  improba  laena* 
yivet:  du^i  meretrix  blanda^  MeiO^^der  erit.*' 

Menaoder  was  dro;A'ned  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus,  in  the 
year  293  B.  C.  according  to  some  accounts,  which  make 
him  only  forty-nine  years  of  age,  but  others,  as  we  have 
noticed,  think  be  was  a  little  above  fifty.  His  tomb,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  in  the 
\?vay  from  Piraeus  to  the  city,  close  by  the  honorary  monu- 
ment of  £uripides.  The  fragments  and  sentences  of  Me- 
nander  were  first  collected  by  Moi:el,  1553,  Paris,  and 
again  edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  Grotius,  &c.  but  the 
best  edition  is  that  by  Le-Clerc  at  Amsterdam,  in  1709. 
To  which  the  **  Emendationes"  of  Phileleutherus  Lip- 
siensis,'*  that  is,  Dr.  Bentley,  the  ^^Infamia  emendationutn,^' 
Leid^,  1710,  by  J.  Gronovius,  and  **  Philargyrius  Can- 
tabrigiensis,"  by  De  Pauw,  must  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable supplements,  although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
collect  the  four.  * 

MEN  ANDRINO  (Marsilio),  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Marsilius  of  Padua,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  lawyers  of  the  14th 

1  Vottius  de  Poet,Gr3ec.—- Burmao's  preface  to  Bentley'sEmendat tones,  &o. 
-—See  ao  elegant  paper  by  Warton,  No.  105  of  Ihe  Adventurer ;— and  two  by 
Cumberland,  i.  e,  Bentlt^y,  in  the  ObsexTer,  No.  149,  liO,— Maty's  Review, 
ToU  IX.  p.  299. 
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century.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Orleans ; 
was  afterwards  made  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria ;  and  wrote  an  apology  entitled  <*  Defensor  pacis," 
for  that  prince,  in  1324.  In  this  extraordinary  worli,  for 
such  at  that  time  it  might  well  be  deemed,  he  boldly  main* 
tained  that  the  pope  ought  to  ^bmit  to  the  emperor,  ,not 
only  in  temporal  affairs,  but  also  in  what  regards  the  out- 
ward discipline  of  the  church.  He  described  in  strong 
colours,  the  pride,  the  luxury,  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  court  of  Rome;  and  shewed  at  large,  that  the  pope 
could  not,  by  divine  right,  claim  any  powers  or  prero- 
gatives superior  to  those  of  other  bishops.  John  XXII.  at 
that  time  filled  the  papal  chair,  and  was  so  provoked  at  this 
doctrine  of  Marsilius,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  propagating 
it,  that  he  issued  out  a.  long  decree,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  refute  it,  and  by  which  he  excommunicated  the 
author,  in  1327.  Dupin  relates,  that  on  this  book  being 
translated  into  French  without  the  author^s  name,  p6pe 
Gregory  XI.  complained  of  it  to  the  faculty  of  divinity  at 
Paris ;  when  the  faculty  declared,  by  an  authentic  act,  that 
none  of  their  members  had  any  hand  in  that  translation  ; 
and  that  neither  Marsilius  of  Padua,  nor  John  de  Jande, 
who  was  likewise  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
work,  belonged  to  their  body.  Besides  the  **  Defensor 
pacis,  seu  de  re  imperatoria  et  pontifica,  adversus  usur- 
patam  Romani  Pontificis  jurisdictionem,  libri  tres,"  Mar- 
silius wrote  a  treatise  entitled  **  De  translatione  imperii*  ;^' 
and  also  another,  **  De  jurisdictione  imperiali  in  causis 
matrimonialibus.'*  He  died  at  Montemalto,  in  1328;  and^ 
however  his  memory  may  have  been  honoured  elsewhere, 
was  ranked  at  Rome  among  the  heretics  of  the  first  class.  ^ 

MENARD  (Claudb),  a  French  magistrate  and  anti- 
quary, was  one  of  several  authors  of  the  name  of  Menard 
who  obtsuned  considerable  reputation  in  France.  Claude, 
who  was  born  in  1582,  had  a  situation  in  the  magistracy  of 
Angers  (lieutenant  de  la  pr£v6t^),  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  and  virtue.  Having  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife  towards  the  htter  end  of  his  career,  he 

*  This  work»  wi)ic)i  we  have  not  tnte  trecentos  prope  annos  scripta :" 

been  able  to  meet  wi{h,  occurs  in  Bro-^ .  Bx  bibliopolio  Comeliniano,  1590,  Sto, 

net's  *'  Manuel   du  Libraire,"   under  But  this  teems  to  be  the  same  with  the 

the  title  of  '*  Defensor  pacis,  sive  Apo-  **  Defensor  pacts^"  mentioned  ab(ive» 

logia  pro  Ladovico  IV.  imperatore  Ba-  with  the  addition  of  the  <*  a^logia  pro 

vaxoy  tractiitus  de  translatione  imperii,  LudoYioo*'* 

*  Qen.  Dicu 
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quitted  the  worlcly  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  led  a  rery^ 
austere  life.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and  rescued  from  oblivion  several  curious' 
pieces.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1652,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  He  published,  1.  ^*  Joinville's  History  of  St.  Louis,*' 
1617,  4to,  with  notes  full  of  erudition  and  judgment.  2. 
'*  The  two  books  of  St.  Austin  against  Julian,**  which  he 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Angers.  3.  "  Researches  con- 
cerning the  body  of  St.  James  the  greater,**  who,  as  is 
pretended,  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Angers. 
The  credulity  of  this  casts  some  shade  upon  his  other 
works.  It  is  also  heavily  written.  4.  "  History  of  Ber- 
trand  du  Gueschlin,'*  1618,  4to.  The  learning  of  this 
author  was  great,  but  his  style  was  heavy  and  bad.  * 

MENARD  (Nicholas  Hugues),  a  writer  on  the  history 
of  the  saints,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1587,  and  became  a' 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  among  whom 
he  was  one  of  the  first  who  applied  severely  to  study.  He 
died  Jan.  21,  1644,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  We  have 
by  him,  1.  "  Marty rologium  San™,  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,** 
1629.  2.  "  Concordia  Regularum,**  a  comparison  of  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict,  with  the  rules  of  his  order.  3.  "  Sa- 
cramentariiim  Sancti  Gregorii  Magni,'*  1642,  4to.  4* 
"  Diatriba  de  unico  Dionysio,**  1643,  8vo.  -  Alf  these  works 
display  a  taste  for  research,  and  a  talent  for  sound  cri- 
ticism.  He  found  the  epistle  of  St.  Barnabas^  in  an  an- 
cient manuscript,  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie.  •        '     •  '* 

MENARD  (Leo),  a  counsellor  in  the  presidial  court  at 
Nismes,  was  born  atTarascon,  in  1706,  and  died  in  1767.' 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Paris,  and  employed  himself  in  the 
study  of  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  writing  books, 
li^hich,  though  approved  for  their  learning,  did  not  rescue 
him  from  the  inconveniences  of  poverty.  They  are  these : 
l.'"The  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  History  of  the 
city  of  Nismes,**  7  vols.  4to,  published  in  1750,  and  the 
following  years.  This  work  has  no  fault  but  that  of  pro- 
lixity. 2.  "  MoBurs  et  Usages  des  Grecs,'*  1743,  ]2mo9 
a  small  and  useful  compilation.  3.  "  The  Amours  of  Ca- 
listhenes  and  Aristoclea,^'  17156,  12mo,  a  novel,  in  which 
the  author  has  skilfully  painted  the  manner^  of  Greece.  4. 
"  A  collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  illustrative  of  French  his- 
tory," 3vols.4to,  published  in  1748.    The  materials  were 

P  Moreri.— Di(;t  Hist  ^  Niceron,  vo'.  XXU.— Moreri.-il>ict.  Hist. 
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communicated  to  him  by  the  marquis  d'Aubais.  There 
was  also  a  chronologer,  named  Peter  Menard^  who  died 
the  first  year  of  the  last  century  ;  a  James  Menard,  a  law- 
yer of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  one  or  two  more  of  in* 
ferior  note. ' 

MENASSEH  (Ben  IsRAFx),  a  celebrated  rabbi,  not  un-» 
known  in  this  country,  was  born  in  Portugal  about  1604. 
His  father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  a  rich  merchant,  having  suf- 
fered greatly  both  iu  person  and  property,  by  the  Portu- 
guese inquisition,  made  his  escape  with  his  family  into 
Holland,  where  this  sod  was  educated,  under  the  rabbi 
Isaac  Uriel,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  &uch  diligence 
and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  his  tutor  as  preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Tal- 
mud in  the  synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  with  high  reputation  for  many  years.  ,  He  was 
not  quite  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  published  in 
the  Spanish  language  the  first  part  of  his  work  entitled 
'^Conctliador  f  of  which  was  published  a  Latin  version^ 
in  the  following  year,  by  Dionysius  Vossius,  entitled  "  Con- 
ciliator, sive  de  Convenientia  Locprum  S.  Scriptural,  qu» 
pugnare  inter  se  ridentur,  opus  ex  vetustis  et  recen- 
tioribus  omnibus  Rabbinis  magna  indu&tria  .ac  fide  con- 
gestum ;"  a  work  which  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
biblical  scholars  by  the  Jearned  Grotius.  The  proiits  of 
his  situation  as  preacher  and  expounder,  being  inadequate 
to  the  expences  of  a  growing  family,  he  engaged  with  his 
brother,  who  was  settled  at  Basil,  in  mercantirte  concerns  ; 
and  also  set  up  a  printing-press  in  his  own  bouse,  at  which 
he  printed  three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  books.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell 
be  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  solicit  leave  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  and  actually  ob- 
tained greater  privileges  for  his  nation  than  they  bad  ever 
ienjoyed  before  in  this  country;  audvin  1656  published  ait 
"  Apology  for  the  Jew§,"  in  the  English  language,  which 
may  be  seen  in  vol.  IL  of  the  "  Phcenix,"  printed  from  the 
edition  of  1656.  At  the  end  of  it  in  the  Phoenix  is  a  list 
of  his  works,  published,  or  ready  for  the  press. .  He  like- 
wise informs  us  that  he  had  at  that  tipie  printed  at  .his  owi> 
press,  above  sixty  other  books,  amongst  which  are  many 
Bibles  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  &c.     He  died  at  Amster- 

1  Necro'ogie  des  bommes  celebrt'S  pour  aanee  1770.  •    ; 
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dam  about  1659.  The  rabbi  was  esteemed  as  well  for  fcis 
moral  virtues  as  for  his  great  learning,  and  had  been  long 
in  habits  of  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  bis  time,  among  whom  were  the 
Vossii,  Episcopius,  and  Grotius.  The  following  are  hi* 
principal  works  independently  of  that  already  noticed  : 
1.  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.  4to.  2.  The 
Talmud  corrected,  with  notes.  3.  "  De  Resurrectlone 
Mortuorum."  4.  "  Esperanza  de  Israel,''  dedicated  to  the 
parliament  of  England  in  1650  :  it  was  originally  published 
in  Spanish,  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, and  English,  one  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the 
ten  tribes  are  settled  in  America.  Of  hi^  opinions  in  this 
6om'e  account  is  given  in  the  last  of  our  refereiices.  * 

MENCKE  (Otto),  in  Latin  Menckenius,  a  learned 
German  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Oldenburg, 
in  Westphalia,  in  1644.  He  cultivated  his  first  studies  in 
his  native  place ;  and  at  seventeen  went  to  Bremen,  where 
be  applied  himself  to  philosophy.  He  stayed  there  one 
year,  and  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  admitted  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1664 ;  and  afterwards  visited  the  other  univer- 
sities, Jena,  Wittemberg,  Groningen,  Franeker,  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Kiel.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipsic,  he  ap- 
plied himself  for  some  time  to  divinity  and  civil*  law.  In 
1668  he  was  chosen  professor  of  morality  in  that  universit}'; 
and,  in  1671,  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  divinity. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  professorship  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1707.  He  was 
five  times  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  seven 
times  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He  published 
several  works ;  many  of  his  own,  and  some  of  other  people. 
The  edition  of  sir  John  Marsham's  "  Canon  Cbronicus," 
at  Leipsic,  in  4to,  and  a  new  edition  of  "  Camden's  An- 
nals of  queen  Elizabejh,"  were  procured  by  him.  But  his 
most  considerable  work,  and  what  alone  is  sufficient  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  is  the  "Acta  eruditorum"  of  Leipsic, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  author,  and  in  which  he  was 
engaged  till  his  death.  When  he  had  formed  that  design, 
he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  all 
nations,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  what  passed  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  For  the  same  purpose  he  took  a  jour- 
toey  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  England.     He  afterwardls 
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formed  a  society  of  severs^!  persons  of  eminent  abliities,  to. 
assist  him  in  the  work,  and  took  all  proper  measures  to 
render  it  lasting.  The  elector  of  Saxony  contributed,  by 
his  generosity,  to  the  success  of  the  design.  The  first 
volume  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1682,  in  4to.  Our 
author  continued  to  publish,  with  the  assistance  of  col- 
leagues, every  year  a  volume  while  he  lived,  with  supple- 
ments from  time  to  time,  and  an  index  once  in  ten  years.> 
His  share  ends  with  the  thirtieth  volume.  ^ 

MENCKE  (John  Burcard),  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Leipsic,  April  8,  1674,  and  was  admitted  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  that  university  in  1694.  He  spent  some  time 
there  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  then  travelled  into  Hol- 
land and  England.  The  reputation  of  his  father,^  and  his 
own  great  merit,  procured  him  access  to  all  the  men  of 
learning  in  the  places  through  which  he  passed.  He  spent 
one  year  in  his  travels ;  and  immediately  upon  his  return 
to  Leipsic  in  1699,  was  appointed  professor  of  history* 
His  first  intention  was  to  have  fixed  himself  to  divinity ; 
but  be  quitted  it  soon  after  for  the  law,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
that  faculty  at  Halle,  in  1701.  After  this  he  returned  to, 
Leipsic,  to  continue  his  lectures  in  history,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation  as  well  as  by  his  writings.  Fre- 
deric Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
conceived  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  in  1708  be  ap- 
pointed him  his  historiographer.  In  1709  he  became  coun- 
sellor to  that  king;  and,  in  1723,  aulic  counsellor.  His 
health  began  to  decline  early  in  life,  and  he  died  April  1^ 
1732,  aged  fifty-eight.  He  had  been  chosen,  in  1700,  fel-. 
low  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  some  time  after  o^ 
that  of  Berlin* 

The  books  he  wrote  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
learned ;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  had  it  been  as  well 
executed  as  planned,  would  have  beep  very  curious  and 
entertaining.  Its  title  is  the  following :  ^' De  Cbarlata- 
neria  eruditorum  declamationes  duae;  cum  notis  variorum. 
Accessit  epistoUt  Sebastiani  Stadelii  ad  Janum  Philomu- 
sum,  de  circumforanea  literatorum  vanitate,  Leipsic,  1 7 1 5,'' 
8vo.  It  has  been  said  that  there  never  was  a  worse  book 
with  a  better  title.  It  has,  however,  been  translated  into 
French,  and  is  entitled  ^^  De  la  Charlatanerie  des  s^avaus^ 

>  Gen.  Dicf.— Moreri. 
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par  M.  Mencken  :  avec  des  remarques  critiques  de  differ 
rens  auteurs,  Hague,"  1721,  in  8vo.  Mencke's  design  here 
was  to  expose  the  artifices  used  by  false  scholars  to  raise 
to  themselves  a  name ;  but,  as  he  glanced  so  evidently  at 
certain  considerable  persons  that  they  could  not  escape 
being  known,  some  pains  were  taken  to  have  his  book 
seizekl  and  suppressed  :  which,  however,  as  usual,  made 
the  fame  of  it  spread  the  faster,  and  occasioned  editions  to 
he  multiplied.  In  1723  he  published  at  Leipsic,  ^'  Biblio- 
theca  Mehckeniana,' '  &c.  or,  **  A  catalogue  of  all  the 
books  and  manuscripts  in  all  languages,  which  had  been 
collected  by.  Otto  and  John  Mencke,  father  and  son.'' 
Mencke  himself  drew  up  this  catalogue,  which  is  digested 
in  an  excellent  method,  with  a  design  to  make  bis  library, 
which  was  very  magnificent  and  valuable,  public  :  but  in 
1728  he  thought  proper  to  expose  it  to  sale  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  published  catalogues,  with  the, price  of  every  book 
marked.  Mencke  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  ^'  Dic« 
tionary  of  learned  men,*'  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  German, 
in  1715,  folio,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  formed,  and  fur- 
nished the  persons  employed  in  it  with  the  principal  ma- 
teriais,  and  wrote  the  articles  of  the  Italians  and  Englisb. 
He  continued  the  "  Acta  eruditorum,"  as  he  bad  promised 
fais  father  upon  his  death-bed,  for  twenty- five  years,  and 
published '33  volumes,  including  the  supplements  and  t^^ 
indexes.^ 

MENDELSOHN  (Moses),  a  Jewish  philosophical  writer^ 
was   born  at  Dessau,  in  Anhalt,  in   1729.     After   being 
educated  under  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  he  de- 
voted every  hour  he  could  spare  to  literature,  and  obtained 
•as  a  scholar  a  distinguished  reputation  ;  but  his  father  be- 
ting unable  to  maintain  him,  he  was  obliged,  in  search  of 
'labour,  or  bread,  to  go  on  foot,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
Berlin,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  in  indigence,  and 
-  frequently  in  want  of  necessaries.  •   At  length  he  got  em- 
'  ployment  from  a  rabbi  as  a  transcriber  of  MSS.  who,  at  the 
'  same  time  that  he  afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence^ 

*  liberally  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  theology, 
'the  jurisprudence,  and  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Jews* 

*  The  study  of  philosophy  and  general  literature  became 

'from  this,  time  his  favourite  pursuit,  bat  the  fervours  of 

*  »      '  .      .  ,         " 
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application  to  learning  were  by  degrees  alleviated  and 
animated  by  the  consolations  of  literary  friendship.  He 
foraied  a  strict  intimacy  with  Israel  Moses^  a  Polish  Jew, 
who,  without  any  advantages  of  education^  bad  become 
an  able,  though  self-taught,  mathematician  and  naturalist. 
He  very  readily  undertook  the  office  of  instructor  of  Men* 
delsohn,  in  subjects  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant ;  and 
taught  hicn  the  Elements  of  Euclid  from  hils  own  Hebrevf 
version.  The  intercourse  between  these  young  men  waf 
not  of  long  duration,  owing  to  the  calumnies  propagated 
against  Israel  Moses,  which  occasioned  bis  expulsion  front 
the  communion  of  the  orthodox ;  in  consequence  of  thi^ 
he  became  tbe  victim  of  a  gloomy  melancholy  and  de« 
f$pondence,  which  terminated  in  a  premature  death.  His 
loss,  which  was  a  gr'revous  aiQiction  to  Mendelsohn,  was 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  Dr.  Kisch,  a  Jewish  physician^ 
by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  attain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  In  1748  he*  became 
acquainted  with  another  literary  Jew,  viz.  Dr.  Solomon 
Gumperts,  by  whose  encouragement  and  assistance  he 
attained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  living  and  modern 
languages,  and  particularly  the  English,  by  which  he  wsmi 
enabled  to  read  the  great  work  of  our  immortal  Locke  in 
his  own  idiom,  which  he  had  before  studied  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  language.  About  the  same  period 
be  enrolled  the  celebrated  Lessing  among  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  likewise  indebted  for  assistance  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  Tbe  scholar  amply  repaid  the  efforts  of  his  in- 
tructor,  and  soon  became  his  rival  and  his  associate,  and 
after  his  death  the  defender  of  his  reputation  against  Ja- 
cobi,  a  German  writer,  who  had  accused  Lessing  of  atheism. 
Mendelsohn  died  Jan.  4,  1785,  at  the  age  of  iifty-seveoy 
highly  respected  and  beloved  by  a  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  by  persons  of  very  different  opinions.  Whejn  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  grave,  he  received  those  ho- 
nours from  his  nation  which  are  commojnly  paid  to  their 
chief  rabbies.  As  an  author,  the  first  piece  was  published 
.in  1755,  entitled  "Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  Jews  have  a  revealed  law,"  but  not  a  revealed  religion, 
but  that  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  that  of  nature. 
His  work  entitled  "  Phaedon,  a  dialogue  on ,  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,"  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  gained  him 
much  honour:  in  this  he  presents  the  reader  with  all  the 
arguments  of  modern  philosophy,  stated  with  great  force 
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and  perspicuity,  and  reiiomntended  by  the  cbarms  of  ele- 
gant writing;  From  the  reputation  which  be  obtained  by 
this  masterly  performance,  be  was  entitled  by  various  pe- 
riodical writers  the  "  Jewish  Socrates."  It  was  translated 
into  French  in  1773,  and  into  the  English,  by  Charles 
Cullen,  esq.  in  1769.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are, 
all  creditable  to  1»is  talents,  he  wrote  "  Philosophical 
Pieces;"  ^A  Commentary  on  Part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;" "  Letters  on  the  Sensation  of  the  Beautiful."  * 

MENDOZA  (Gonzales  Peter  de),  a  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  and  afterwards  of  Toledo,  chancellor  of 
Castille  and  Leon,  was  born  at  Guadalajara,  in  1428,  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family.     He  made  a  great  progress 
Yn  the  languages,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  belled 
lettres.'     His  uncle,  Walter  Alvarez,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
gave  him  an  archdeaconry  in  his  church,  and  sent  him  to 
the  court  of  John  IL  king  of  Castille,  whefe  his  merit  soon 
acquired  him  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.     Henry  IV.  who 
succeeded   John,  trusted   him  with  the  most  important 
affiiira  of  state ;  and,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Siguen^a, 
procured  a  cardinal's  bat  for  him  from  Sixtus  IV.  in  1473. 
When  Henry  died  the  year  after,  he  named  cardinal  ilen- 
doza  for  his  executor,  and  dignified  him  at  the  same  time 
with  the  title  of  the  cardinal  of  Spain.     He  did  great  ser- 
vices afterwards   to   Ferdinand   and    Isabella,  in  the  war 
against  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  over  the  Moors.     He  was  then  made 
archbishop  of  Seville  and  Toledo  successively ;  and  after 
governing  some  years,  in  his  several  provinces,  with  great 
wisdom  and  moderation,  he  died  Jan.  11,  1495.     Tt  is  said 
that  in  his  younger  days  he  translated  **  Sallnst,"  "Ho- 
mer's Iliad,"  "Virgil,"  and  some  pieces  of  ^*  Ovid."  • 

MENDOZA  (John  Gonzales),  an  Augustine  friar  of 
the  province  of  Castille,  was  chosen  by  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  in  1584.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Lipari  in  Italy  in  1593^  bishop  of 
Chiapi  in  New  Spain  in  1607,  and  bishop  of  Propajaii  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1603.  He  wrote  "A  History  of  China,^* 
in  Spanish,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. A,  general  idea  of  it  may  be  taken  from  the  mere 
title  of  theFrench  translation,  published  at' Paris,  in  1 589,' 

'  Rees't  Cfelopsdia««— Bioff.  Sketch  of  the  Jewish  Socfates.— Gent.  M«(. 
1788.  ^  «  Moreri. 
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which  ruD»  thus :  ^  The  history  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
China,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  two  parts :  the  first  contain- 
ing the  situation,  antiquity,  fertility,  religion,  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  kings,  magistrates,  manners,  customs,  laws,  and 
other  memorable  things  of  the  said  kingdom ;  the  second, 
three  voyages  to -it  in  1577,  1579,  and  1581,  with  the  most 
remarkable  rarities  either  seen  or  heard  of  there ;  together 
with  an  itinerary  of  the  new  world,  and  the  discovery  of 
Hew  Mexico  in  1583."  * 

MEN  ED  EM  US,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
Eretria  in  the,  island  of  Eubcea,  who,  going  to  study  at 
Athens,  became  first  a  hearer  of  Piato,  and  then  of  Xeno- 
crates ;  but,  not  being  satbfied  with  their  doctrines,  went 
pver  to  the  Cyrenaic  philosopher  Parsbates,  and  by  him 
was  led  to  the  Megarensian  Stilpo.  Here,  being  delighted 
by  the  free  manner  of  his  new  master,  he  learned  to  despise 
all  scholastic  forms  and  arts.  He  had  now  become  so 
famous  by  his  studies,  that  his*  countrymen,  who  at  first 
had  held  him  in  no  estimation,  now  voluntarily  com- 
mitted to  him  the  direction  of  the  state,'  with  a  large  sti- 
pend ;  and  he  in  return  was  able  to  render  them  essential 
services  by  the  credit  in  which  he  stbod  with  the  kings  of 
.Macedon.  After  a  time,  however,'  he  was  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  envy,  that  usual  concomitant  of  greatness ;  and, 
.being  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  his  country,  died  of 
grief  at  the  imputation.  He  died  in  the  year  284  B.  C. 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  masters 
under  whom  he  studied  mark  sufficiently  the  earlier  pe-» 
riod  of  his  life. 

Menedemus  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  acute  and  pe- 
netrating in  understanding ;  in  dispute  he  was  vehement, 
but .  in   bis  manners  gentle.     He  was  fond  of  convivial 
' meetings;   but   '\t  was   those  in   which   philosophy,   not 
.luxury,  presided.     His  most  intimate  friend  and  fellow- 
student  was  Asclepiades,  whose  steadiness  of  regard  was 
highly  honourable  to  both.     After  the  death  of  Menede- 
mus, his  countrymen   erected   a  statue  to  his  memory. 
'  Some  sarcastically  called  him  the  Eretrian  Bull,  from  the 
gravity  of  his  countenance.     Being  told  one  day,  that  it  is 
a  great  felicity  to  have  whatever  we  desire,    '^  Yes,"  said 
he,  ^*  but  it  is  a  much  greater  to  desire  nothing  but  what 
we  have."  * 

»  Oen.  Plct.— .Diet.  Hist.  - 

*  Brucker.^Dio^enos  Laeitias<-*SUfele7*8  Hift.  of  Pbilosopbj. 
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MENEDEMUS  was  a  Cynic  philosopher,  rather  of  a 
later  period,  just  before  that  sect  sunk  into  disrepute,  and 
that  of  the  Stoics  under  Zeno  rose  out  of  its  ruins.  It  t$ 
probable  that  the  extravagance  of  thiis  very  man  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  bring  his  sect  into  disrepute ;  for 
he  went  about,  says  Diogenes'  Laertius,  dressed  like  a 
fury,  and  saying  that  he  was  sent  by  the  infernal  gods,  to 
report  to  them  the  transgressions  of  men.  His  dress  was 
a  long  black  robe,  reaching  to  his  feet ;  a  scarlet  girdle ; 
a  large  Arcadian  cap,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
embroidered  on  it ;  tragic  buskins,  a  vast  beard,  and  a 
strong  ashen  staff  jn  his  hand.  Laertius  says  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus,  of  whom,  however,  hei 
gives  no  particular  account.  Others  make  him  the  disciple 
of  Echecles  an  Ephesian,  another  Cynic.  Suidas,  by  mis* 
take,  applies  to  Menippus  the  extravagant  dress  here  at-* 
tributed  to  Menedemus.  Menippus,  however,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Menedemus.  ^ 

MENESTRIER  (John  Baptist  le),  of  Dijon,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  curious  antiquaries  of  his  time,  was 
born  in  1564,  and  died  in  1634,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  ^  Medals,  Coins,  and  ancient  Mo- 
numents of  the  emperors  of  Rome,'^  folio.  2.  *^  Illustrious 
Medals  of  the  ancient  emperors  and  empresses  of  Rome,'* 
4to.  They  are  both  written  in  French,  and  are  not  much 
esteemed,  according  to  the  Diet.  Hist. ;  but  Moreri  says  that 
all  modern  antiquaries  speak  of  them  with  the  highest 
praise  ("grands  eloges)?  - 

MENESTRIER  (Claude  Francis),  a  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Lyons  in  1633.  Besides  his  skill  in  the  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  and  acquaintance  with  the  classic  authors,  he  had 
a  particular  talent  for  heraldry,  and  for  the  arrangement 
and  marshalling  of  all  splendid  ceremonies,  such  as  (ca- 
nonizations, &c.  so  that  his  plans  for  those  occasions  were 
sought  with  great  avidity.  The  fertility  of  his  imaginatioa 
constantly  displayed  itself  io  an  incredible  variety  of  iu-* 
scriptions,  devices,  medals,  and  other  ornaments.  He  tra- 
velled in  Italy,  Flanders,  Germany,  and  England ;  and  ivt 
all  places  gained  improvement  and  amusement.  His  me- 
mory-was so  prodigious,  that,  in  order  to  try  it,  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  pronounced  in  his  presence  at  Lyons^ 
and  had  written  down,^  900  unconnected  words,  the  strangest 

t  IMtoKr'u— Piogeoes  Laertiui.«*Sttid«i  ia  T«rbo  9M«t.      «  Mor«ri.-*»Dict.  Ili|t» 
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she  ceuld  think  of,  and  it  is  said  that  he  repeated  them  alt 
exactly  in  the  same  order.  This  wonderful  memory  sup* 
plied  him  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes ;  and  he 
spoke  Greek  and  Latin  with  as  much  fecility  as  French^ 
He  died  Jan,  31,  1705,  being  then  seventy-four.  His 
works  that  remain  are,  1.  <^  History  of  Louis  the  Great,  by 
medals,  emblems,  devices,  &c."  2.  **  Consular  History 
of  the  city  of  Lyous^''  169^,  folio.  3.  Several  small  trea« 
tises  on  devicets  medals,  heraldry,.  &c.  particularly  his 
*^  Methode  de  Blason,*'  an  edition  of  which  was  published 
at  Lyons,  in  1770,  8vo,  with  many  additions  to  the  ori- 
ginal work.  4.  ^^  La  Philosophie  des  Images,*'  1694,  12mo, 
with  several  others  of  smaller  consequence,  which  are  all 
enumerated  by  Niceron.^ 

MENGOLI  (P£T£R),  an  able  Italian  mathematician  in 
the  seventeenth  centtiry,  concerning  whose  birth  there  is 
DO  trace,  studied  mathematics  under  Cavalieri,  to  whom 
the  Italians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Mengoli  was  appointed  professor 
of  ^^  mechanics'*  in  the  college  of  nobles  at  Bologna,  and 
Itcquired  high  reputation  by  the  success  with  which  he 
filled  that  post.  His  principal  works  are,  <^  Geonoetriee 
SpeciossR  £lemepta ;"  ^  Novae  Quadrature  Arithmeticee^ 
sen  de  additione  Fractionum  ;*'  *^  Via  regia  ad  Mathema* 
ticas  ornata  ^"  ^*  Refrazzione  e  paralasse  Solare ;"  ^^  Spe^ 
culationi  de  Musica;"  ^^  Arithmetics  rationalis  Elementa  ;'* 
^'  Arithmetica  realis."  Of  these  Dr.  Burney  notices  his 
<^  Speculationi  di  Musica,"  a  desultory  and  fanciful  work,^ 
published  at  Bologna,  1670.  An  account  of  this  treatise  was 
given  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  VIII.  No.  c.  p.  6194,  seem^ 
ingly  by  Bircliensha.  The  speculations  contained  in  Men* 
goii's  work  are  some  of  them  specious  and  ingenious ;  but 
the  philosophy  of  sound  has  been  so  much  more  scienti-. 
fically  and  clearly  treated  since  its  publication,  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  book  is  no  great  impediment  ta 
the  advancement  of  music.     He  was  still  living  in  1678. ' 

MENGS    (Antony  Raphael),   a  celebrated  modern: 

painter,  was  born  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  in  1726.     Hisr 

.father  was.  pain tei^  to  Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland,  and 

|ie,  observing  the  talents  of  his  son  for  the  same  art^ 

took  him  to  Rome  in  174J.     After  studying  about  four 

,  years,   the  young  painter  returned  to  Dresden,  where 

)  NiccroD,  foV  LvMsrerK;         >  Moi[eFk«— Burney  in  Bms's  CycloprntiSi  • 
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lui  executed  several  works  for  Augustus  with  uhcotnitioa 
success*  But  bis  greatest  patron  was  Charles  III.  king  of 
IBpain,  who  having,  while  only  king  of  Naples,  become 
acquainted  .with  Mepgs  and  bis  merits,  in  1761,  within 
two  years  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  2000  doubloons,  and  gave  him  an 
house  and  an  equipage.  Mengs,  nevertheless,  did  not  go 
to  Spain,  but  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1779.  The  labours  of  his  art,  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  and  the  injudicious  medicines 
of  an  empiric,  his  countryman,  who  pretended  to  restore 
his  health,  are  sakl  to  have  occasioned  his  death.  His  cha- 
racter was  very  amiable,  with  no  great  fault  but  that  which 
too  commonly  attends  genius,  a  total  want  of  oeconomy ; 
ao  that,  though  his  profits  in  various  ways,for  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  his  life,  were  very  considerable,  he  hardly  left 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral.  In  his  address,  he  was  timid 
•tid  aukward,  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  and 
^n  enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  which  absorbed  almost  all  his 
passions.  He  lefit  five  daughters,  and  two  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  for  by  his  patron  the  king  of  Spain. 
He  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  his  works  were 
published  at  Parma  in  1780,  by  the  chevalier  d'Azara, 
with  notes,  and  a  life  of  Mengs,  in  2  vols.  4to,  which  were 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  2  vols.  1796,  8vo. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  and  letters  on  taste,  oi\ 
several  painters,  and  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
philosophy  and  progress  of  the  arts.  They  were  partly 
translated  into  Freuch,  in  1782,  and  more  completely  in 
)787.  All  that  is  technical  on  the  subject  of  painting,  in 
the  work  of  his  friend  Winckelman,  on  the  history  of  art, 
was  supplied  by  Mengs.  He  admired  the  ancients,  but 
without  bigotry,  and  could  discern  their  faults  as  well  as 
their  beauties.  As  an  artist,  Mengs  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  admired  in  Spain.  In  this  country,  recent  con* 
Doisseurs  seem  disposed  to  under-rate  his  merit,  merely,  as 
it  would  appear,  because  it  had  been  over-rated  by 
Azara  and  Winckelman.  The  finest  specimen  of  his  art  in 
this  country  is  the  altar-piece  of  All  Souls  Chapel^  Oxford. 
The  subject  of  this  picture  is  our  Saviour  in  the  garden : 
i(  consists  of  two  figures  in  the  foreground,  highly  finished, 
and  beautifully  painted.  It  was  ordered  by  a  gentleman 
of  that  college  whilst  oo  his  travels  through  Spain ;  but 
being  limited  to  the  price,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  a  sub- 

£  Q 
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ject  of  few  figures.  This  gentleman  relates  a  aingabir 
anecdote  of  Mengs,  which  will  further  show  the  profundity 
of  his  knowledge  and  discernment  in  things  of  antiquity. 
While  Dr.  Buroey  was  abroad  collecting  materials  for  hia 
History  of  Music,  he  found  at  Florence  an  ancient  statue 
of  Apolloy  with  a  bow  and  fiddle  in  his  hand :  this,  he  con« 
sidered,  would  be  sufiicient  to  decide  the  long-contested 
point,  whether  or  not  the  ancients  had  known  the  use  of  the 
bow.  He  consulted  many  people  to  ascertain  the  certainty  if 
this  statue  were  really  of  antiquity  ;  and  at  last  Mengs  was 
desired  to  give  his  opinion,  who,  directly  as  he  had  ex- 
amined it,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the^  inquiry^ 
9aid,  ^*  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  statue  was  of  anti- 
quity, but  that  the  arms  and  fiddle  had  been  recently 
added.'*  This  bad  been  done  with  such  ingenuity  that  no 
one  had  discovered  it  before  Mengs ;  but  the  truth  of  the 
same  was  not  to  be  doubted. ' 

MENINSKI  (Franciscus  a  Mesgnien),  or  Menin,  w 
most  celebrated  German  orientalist,  was  born  in  Lorraine^ 
then  subject  to  the  emperor,  in  1623;  and  for  copiousness 
of  learning,  elegance  of  genius,  and  profound  knowledge 
of  languages,  particularly  those  of  the  East,  proved 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Giattino.  When 
he  was  about  thirty,  his  love  of  letters  induced  him  to  ac- 
company the  Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  studied  the  Turkish  language  under  Bobovius  and  Ah- 
med, two  very  skilful  teachers.  So  successful  was  he  in 
this  study,  that  when  he  had  been  there  only  two  years^ 
the  place  of  first  interpreter  to  the  Polish  embassy  at  the 
Forte  was  promised  to  him.  When  the  place  became  va« 
cant,  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  it,  and  obtained  so 
much  credit  by  his  conduct,  that,  after  a  time,  he  was  sent' 
for  into  Poland,  and  again  sent  out  with  full  powers  as  am*- 
bassador  to  the  Porte.  For  his  able  execution  of  this  office^' 
he  was  further  honoured,  by  being  naturalized  in  Poland, 
on  which  occasion  he  added  the  Polish  termination  of  ski 
to  his  family  name,  which  was  Menin.  Being  desirous 
afterfvards  to  extend  his  sphere  of  action,  he  went  to  the 
court  of  the  emperor,  as  interpreter  of  oriental  languages^ 
in  1661.     Here  also,  as  in  other  instances,  his  talents  and 

1  Life  of  Mengs.— Pilkington. — Cumberland  speaks  of  Mengt  in  his  acoooni 
of  Spanisb  painters,  but  evidently  with  much  prejudice. 
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behaviour  obtained  the  highest  approbation  ;  on  which  ac« 
Goant  he  was  not  only  sent  as  interpreter  to  several  impe- 
rial ambassadors  at  the  Porte,  but  was  entrusted  in  manj 
important  and  confidential  services,  and,  in  1669,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  was  made 
one  of  the  knights  of  that  order.  After  bis  return  to  Vienna 
he  was  advanced  to  further  honours ;  being  made  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  war  to  the  emperor,  and  first  inter- 
preter of  oriental  languages.  He  died  at  Vienna,  at  the 
age  of  seventy- five,  in  1698.  His  greit  work,  1.  The 
*^  Thesaurus  linguarum  orientalium,**  was  published  at 
Vienna,  in  1680^  in  4  vols,  folio:  to  which  was  added,  in 
1687,  another  volume,  entitled  "  Complementum  The- 
sauri linguarum  orientalium,  seu  onomasticum  Latino-Tur- 
cico-Arabico-Persicum.*'  The  former  volumes  having 
become  extremely  scarce,  partly  on  account  ef  the  de- 
struction of  a  gr^at  part  of  the  impression  in  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683,  a  design  was  formed  some 
time  ago  in  England  of  reprinting  the  work,  by  a  society  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  was  sir  William  Jones.  But  as 
this  undertaking,  probably  on  account  of  the  vast  expence 
which  must  have  been  incurred,  did  not  proceed,  the  em* 
press  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  heard  of  the  plan, 
took  it  upon  herself,  and  with  vast  liberality  furnished  every 
thing  necessary  for  its  completion.  In  consequence  of  this, 
it  was  begun  to  be  splendidly  republished  at  Vienna  in 
1780,  with  this  title,  ^^Francisci  a  Mesgnien  M^ninski 
Lexicon  Arabico-Persico-Turcicum,  adjecta  ad  singulas 
voces  et  phrases  interpretatione  Latin^,  ad  usitatiores^ 
etiam  Italic^,''  and  has  been  completed  in  four  volumes 
folio.  In  this  edition,  say  the  editors,  the  Lexicon  of  Me- 
ninski  may  be  said  to  be  increased,  diminished,  and 
amended.  Increased^  because  many  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  are  added,  from  Wankuli  and  Ferhengi,  the  best 
Arabic  and  Persic  Lexicographers  whom  the  East  has  pro- 
duced; and,  from  Herbelot,  are  inserted  the  names  of 
kingdoms,  cities,  and  rivers,  as  well  as  phrases  in  common 
use  among  the  Turks,  &c. ;  diminished,  because  many  use- 
less synonyma  are  omitted,  which  rather  puzzled  than  as- 
sisted the  student;  as  well  as  all  the  French,  Polish,  and 
German  interpretatiohs,  the  Latin  being  considered  as  suf- 
ficient for  all  men  of  learning ;  aviended,  with  respect  to 
innumerable  typographical  errors ;  which,  from  a  work  of 
this  nature;  do  care  can  perhaps  altogether  exclude.  Brunet 
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jremarkdy  however,  that  this  edition  does  not  absolutely 
supplant  the  preceding,  as  the  grammar  and  onomasticon 
are  not  reprinted  in  it.     There  is  a  Vienna  edition  of  the 
grammar,  entitled  ^<  Institutiones  linguee  Turcicee,'*  1756, 
in  quarto,  two  vols,  in  one ;  but  the  onomasticon  must  still 
be  sought  in  the  original  edition.     The  other  works  of 
Meninski  were  occasioned  chiefly  by  si  violent  contest  be-^ 
tween  him  and  J,  B.  Podesta,  in  which  much  acrimony  was 
employed  on  both  sides.    These  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
enumerate,  but  they  may  all  be  seen  in  the  account  of  his 
life  front  which  this  article  is  taken.    It  should  be  observed 
however,  that,  in  1674,  Podesta  published  a  book  entitled 
**  Prodromus  novi  linguarum  Orientalium  collegii,  jussu 
Aug.  &c.  erigendi,  in  Univ.  Viennensi  ;^'  to  which  Me- 
ninstu  opposed,  2.  '<  Meninskii  Antidotum  in  Prodromum 
jiovi  lin^.  orient  collegii,  &c.'*  4to.     But  such  was  the  cre- 
dit of  his  antagonist  in  the  university,  that  soon  after  there 
came  out  a  decree,  in  the  name  of  the  rector  and  consis- 
tory, in  which  that  antidote  of  Meninski*s  is  proscribed 
and  prohibited,  for  six  specific  reasons,  as  impious  and  in- 
famous.   Meninski  was  defended  against  this  formidable  at*** 
tack  by  a  friend,  in  a  small  tract,  entitled  '^  Veritas  defensa, 
sen  justitia  causs  Dn.  F.  deM.  M.  [Meninski]  contra  in- 
fame  decretum  Universitatis  Viennensis,   anno  1674,  23 
Kovembris,  &c.  ah  Amico  luci  exposita,  anno  1675,*'  in 
which  this  friend  exposes,  article  by  article,  the  falsehood 
of  the  decree,  and  exclaims  strongly  against  the  arts  of 
Podesta.    This  tract  is  in  the  British  Museum.    Podesta 
was  oriental  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  professor  of 
those,  languages  at  Vienna;  but  is  described  in  a  very 
jsatirical  manner  by  the  defender  of  Meninski :  <'  Podesta, 
natura  Semi-Italus,  statura  nanus,  csscutiens,  balbus,  imo 
bardus  repertus,  aliisque  vitiis  ac  stultitiis  plenus,  adeoque 
ad  discendas  linguas  Orientales  inhabilis.*'     A  list  of  the 
works  of  Podesta,,  is,  however,  given  by  the  late  editors  of 
Meninski.  * 

MENIPPUS,  a  Cynic,  and  a  disciple  of  the  second  Me- 
nedemus  before  mentioned,  was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine. His  writings  were  chiefly  of  a  ridiculous  kind,  and 
very  satirical ;  so  much  so,  that  Lucian,  himself  no  very 
lenient  satirist,  calls  him  in  one  passage  '<  the  most  bark- 
ing and  snarling  of  all  the  Cynic  dogs."     For  this  reason 

1  Life  of  MeDiaski  prefixed  to  his  Tbesaams, 
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lie  is  introduced  into  twb  or  three  of  Lucian's  dialogues^ 
AS  a  vehicle  for  the  sarcastns  of  that  author.  It  appears, 
that  the  satires  of  Menippus  were  written  in  prose,  with 
verses  occasionally  intermixed ;  for  which  reason  the  satires 
of  Varro,  who  wrote  in  the  same  style,  were  called  Menip- 
pean ;  and  the  same  title,  that  of  'V  Satyre  M^nipp^e,"  was  ^ 
f  iven,  for  the  same  reason,  to  a  famous  collection,  writ- 
ten in  France  against  the  faction  of  the  league ;  in  which 
.compositions  Pierre  le  Roy,  Nicolas  Rapin,  and  Floren^ 
CbrStien,  bore  a  principal  share.  Varro  himself  has  been  there- 
fore called  MenippeuSj  and  sometimes  Cynicus  Romanus. 
Menippus  was  imiuted  also  by  his  countryman  Meleager^ 
of  whom  an  account  has  heen  given  before.  It  is  said  by 
Laertius,  that  Menippus,  having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  he  had  amassed  by  vsory,  hanged  himself 
in  despair.  The  same  author  mentions  80*1;^  of  his  works, 
of  which,  however,  do  part  is  now  extanu  He  had  been 
originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his  freedom,  and  procured 
Jiimself  to  be  made  a  citizen  of  Thebes.' 

MENNES,  orMENNIS,  (Sir  John,)  a  celebrated  sea-* 
man,  traveller,  and  poet,  the  third  son  of  Andrew  Mennes, 
esq.  of  Sandwich  in  Kent^  was  born  there  March  1,  1598. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements  ;  and 
afterwards  became  a  great  traveller,  and  well  skilled  in 
naval  architecture.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  had  a  place 
in  the  Navy-o£Bce,  and  by  Charles  L  was  appointed  its  . 
comptroller.  In  the  subsequent  troubles  he  took  an  active 
part,  both  military  and  naval,  in  favour  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter: and  being  a  vice-admiral,  in  1641  was  knighted  at 
Dover.  In  1642,  he  commanded  the  Rainbow:  but  was 
afterwards  displaced  from  bis  services  at  sea  for  his  loyalty, 
and  was  implicated  in  the  Kentish  insurrection  in  favour 
of  the  king  in  164S*  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
governor  of  Dover-castle,  and  chief  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  In  1661  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Henry,  and  received  a  com- 
mission to  act  as  vi^e-admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  flee^  in  the  North  Seas.  He  died  Feb.  18, 
1670-1,  at  the  Navy-office  in  Seething-lane,  London, 
with  the  character  of  an  honest,  stout,  generous,  and  re- 
Kgious  man,  whose  company  had  always  been  delightful  to: 

1  Brocker.— Dbg^nts  LferliQS.-vMoreri. 
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tbe  ingenious  and  witty.  He  was  buried  iti  tb^  churcb  of 
St.  Olaye,  Hart-street,  where  a  monument  and  inscription 
were  erected  over  his  grave,  and  are  there  still.  Wood 
says  be  was  tbe  author  of  a  poem  entitled  *^  Epsom  Wells/* 
and  several  other  poems  scattered  in  other  roen^s  works. 
What  can  with  most  certainty  be  attributed  to  him  are 
contained  in  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Musarum  DeliciaB,  or  tbe 
Muses  Recreation/'  second  edit.  1656,  l2mo.  The  cele- 
brated scoffing  ballad  ou  sir  John  Suckling,  ^^  Sir  John  got 
him  an  ambling  nag,'*  &c.  was  written  by  Mennes.  The 
poems  in  this  volume  are  tbe  joint  compositions  of  sir  John 
Mennes  and  Dr.  James  Smith.  ^ 

MENNO,  surnamed  Simon,  or  Simonson,  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect  called  from  him  Mennonites.  He  was 
born  at  Witmarsum,4aiiFriesland,  in  1505.  He  was  at  first 
a  Romish  priest,  and  a  notorious  profligate,  and  resigned 
his  rank  and  office  in  the  Romish  churcb,  and  publicly  em« 
braced  the  communion  of  the  anabaptists.  He  died  in 
1561,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  at  the  country-seat  of  a 
certain  nobleman,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Oldesloe,  wbo, 
moved  with  compassion  by  a  view  of  tbe  perils  to  which 
Menno  was  exposed,  and  the  snares  that  were  daily  laid 
for  bis  ruin,  took  him,  with  certain  of  his  associates,  into 
his  protection,  and  gave  him  an  asylum.  He  began  to 
propagate  bis  opinions  in  1636,  and  had  many  followers^ 
whose  history  may  be  found  in  Mosbeim«  They  split  after* 
wards  into  parties,  but  the  opinions  that  are  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  Mennonites,  seem  to  be  all  derived  from  this 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  community, 
into  which  the  holy  and  just  alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and 
which  is  consequently  exempt  from  all  those  institutions 
and  irules  of  discipline,  that  have  been  invented  by  human 
wisdom,  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the  wicked. 
This  principle,  indeed,  was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Menno  ^ 
nites,  but  it  is  now  almost  wholly  renounced ;  nevertheless, 
from  this  ancient  doctrine,  many  of  tbe  religious  opinions, 
that  distinguish  the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christian 
cotnmunities,  seem  to  be  derived  :  in  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  they  admit  none  to  tbe  sacrament  of  baptism,  but 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason  ;  they 
neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion^  nor  allow 
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uny  other  members  to  perform  the  functions  of  magistracy ; 
they  deny  the  lawfulness  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and 
consider  war,  in  all  its  shapes,  as  unchristian  and  unjust : 
they  entertain  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice, and  more  especially  to  capital  punishments;  and  they 
also  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  an  oath.  Menno^s 
writings,  in  Dutch,  were  published  in  165),  folio.^ 

MENOCHIUS  (James),  a  native  of  Pavia,  was  born  in 
1532,  and  acquired  such  skill  in  the  law,  that  he  «vas  sur« 
named  the  Baidus  and  the  Bartholus  of  his  age.  He 
taught  law  in  Piedmont,  at  Pisa,  at  Padua,  and  lastly  at 
Pavia.  Philip  II.  king  ofSpain,  appointed  him  counsellor, 
afterwards  president  of  the  council  at  Milan.  He  died 
Aug.  10,  1607,  aged  seventy-five,  leaving,  **  De  recupe- 
rand&  possessione,  de  adipiscend&  possessione,*'  8vo ;  ^'  De 
Prssumptionibus,"  Geneva,  1670,  2  vols,  folio;  *'  De 
Arbiirariis  Judicum  qusBstionibus,  et  causis  Consiliorum/* 
folio,  and  othf  r  valuable  works.' 

MENOCHIUS  (John  Stephen),  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1576,  at  Pavia,  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  died  at  Rome,  February  4,  1656, 
aged  eighty,  leaving,  *^  InstitutionF,  political  and  cecono- 
mical,"  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  good  treatise 
^*  On  the  Hebrew  Republic ;"  and  a  **  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,''  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Pere  Tournemine, 
a  Jesuit,  1719,  2  vols,  folio.     All  the  above  are  in  Latin.' 

MENZIKOFF  (Alexander),  was  a  prince  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  deeply  concerned  in  the  politics  of  his  time. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  origin  of  Menzikoff  is,  that  his 
father  was  a  peasant,  who  had  placed  him  at  Moscow  with 
a  pastry-cook,  and  that  he  carried  little  pies  about  the 
streets,  singing  as  he  went.  In  this  situation,  he  was  seen 
by  the  emperor  Peter,  who,  pleased  with  the  wit  and  live- 
liness which  on  examination  he  found  in  him,  took  him 
about  his  person,  and  thus  opened  the  way  to  his  fortune* 
Others,  however,  say,  that  his  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  and  that,  as  it 
was  not  extraordinary  for  gentlemen  to  serve  in  the  stables 
of  the  czar,  Menzikoff  was  there  employed  as  one  of  the 
head  grooms,  and  that  in  this  situation  his  talents  were 
noticed  by  the  czar,  and  his  advancement  begun. 

,1  Mosheim.-— Brandt**  History  of  the  Reformation. 
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Whatever  may  in  this  respect  be  true,  it  is  certain  that 
when  he  had  begun  to  attend  the  emperor,  he  soon  made 
btmself  agreeable,  and  finally  necessary  to  that  prince^ 
whose  projects  he  seconded  with  great  address ;  and,  hav^ 
ing  studied  several  languages,  was  able  to  be  useful  in  va- 
rious situations.  Being  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ingria,  his  services  in  that  situation  obtained  him  the  rank 
of  prince,  with  the  title  oT  major-general  in  the  army.  He 
signalized  himself  in  Poland  in  1708  and  1709;  but  in 
1713,  he  was  accused 'of  peculation,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  czar, 
however,  remitted  the  fine,  and  having  received  him  again 
into  his  favour,  sent  him  with  a  command  into  the  Ukraine 
in  1719,  and  ambassador  to  Poland  in  1722.  When  the 
€2ar  died,  in  1725,  Menzikoff  had  already  contrived  the 
means  of  continuing  and  increasing  his  own  power.  He 
was  aware  of  the  design  of  Peter,  to  give  his  throne  tb  hia 
empress  Catherine,  and  therefore  to  secure  her  gratitude, 
Menzikoff  prepared  all  parties  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment. Catherine  was  not  insensible  of  her  obligations  to 
bim^  and  agreed  that  her  son,  afterwards  Peter  11.  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  Menzikoff,  which  she  made  an  ar* 
tide  in  her  will.  At  her  death  in  1727,. the  prince  being 
then  under  twelve  years,  Menzikoff  was  also  one  of  the 
regency  appointed  by  her  will,  and  the  most  active  meow 
ber  in  it 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Peter  II.  that  prince  was 
affianced  publicly  to  the  daughter  of  Menzikoff,  who  then 
thought  himself  almost  at?  the  summit  of  happiness  and 
elevation ;  he  was  made  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land, 
duke  of  Cozel,  and  had  the  chief  appointment  in  the  house-* 
bold  of  the  czar.  Intoxicated  at  length  with  this  extraor« 
dinary  elevation,  be  behaved  with  a  haughtiness  towards 
the  young  czar,  and  with  an  imprudent  ostentation  in  him- 
self, which  gave  his  enemies,  particularly  the  princes  DoU 
gorucki,  the  means  of  supplanting  him  in  the  affections  of 
his  sovereign,  and  compassing  his  final  overthrow.  His 
disgraces  now  followed  fast  upon  each  other.  The  empe- 
ror  removed  from  the  palace  of  Menzikoff,  where  he  bad 
hitherto  resided,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Petersburgh^ 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Oranienburgb,  a. 
petty  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  which  he  had 
built,  and  partly  fortified.  On  his  departure,  he  added  to 
his  other  imprudences,  that  of  setting  out  in  great  pomp  ; 
but  on  his  journey  he  was  overtaken  by  an  order  to  seal  up 
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all  his  efiSectSy  and  leave  him  nothing  but  tiecessanes* 
JVfahy  complaints  being  novir  preferred  against  him,  he  was 
condemned  to  live  altogether,  for  the  rest,  of  his  life,  at 
Beresowa,  situated  on  the  most  distant  frontiers  of  Siberia* 
His  wife,  grown  blind  with  weeping,  died  upon  the  jour* 
ney.  His  three  children  fell  sick  of  the  smalUpoic,  and 
one  of  them,  a  daughter,  died  of  it.  Menzikoff  bore  bis 
misfortunes  with  more  firmness  than  might  have  beeu  ex-« 
pected*  He  even  recovered  his  health  for  a  time,  which 
had  been  injured  by  a  grossness  of  habit;  and  being  aW 
lowed  ten  roubles  a  day,  he  not  only  found  them  sufficient 
for  his  wants,  but  saved  enough  to  build  a  small  church,  at 
^hich  he  worked  himself.  Yet  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
disgrace,  for  he  died  Nov.  2,  1729,  and,  it  is  said,  of  a 
plethora^  there  being  no  per&on  at  Beresowa  skilful  enough 
to  open  a  vein.  Some  time  after  his  death,  the  Dolgo« 
rucki's  being  in  their  turn  disgraced,  his  surviving  son  and 
daughter  yirere  recalled  by  the  czarina  Anne ;  the  son  was 
made  an  officer  in  the  guards,  with  a  restoration  of  the 
fifth  part  of  his  fatber^s  fortune  ;  and  the  daughter  had  the 
appointment  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  empress,  and  soon 
after  married  advantageously. 

Menzikoff  had  a  very  strong  attachment  to  Peter  L  and 
to  his  maxims  for  civilizing  the  Russian  nation.  He  was 
affable  and  polite  towards  strangers,  that  is,  to  all  who 
were  submissive,  and  not  ambitious  of  eclipsing  him  in  wit, 
or  other  talents*  His  inferiors,  in  general,  he  treated 
with  gentleness,  and  never  forgot  a  service  rendered  to 
faim.  His  courage  was  incontestible,  and  proved  on  many 
trying  occasions.  His  friendship,  when  once  fixed,  was 
steady  and  zealous.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ambition  was 
boundless ;  he  could  not  bear  a  superior,  or  an  equal ; 
much  less  a  rival  in  any  quality  or  advantage.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  wit;  but  for  want  of  an  early  polish  it  was  ra- 
ther coarse.  His  avarice  was  insatiable,  and  led  him  into 
several  difficulties,  even  with  bis  indulgent  master  Peter  I.; 
and  when  he  was  disgraced,  he  was  found  to  possess  the 
value  of  three  millions  of  roubles,  in  jewels,  plate,  and 
money,  besides  his  vast  estates.  There  are  many  features 
of  resemblance  between  Menzikoff  and  Wolsey,  not  only 
in  bis  rise  from  a  low  origin,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
imprudence,  haughtiness,  and  ostentation,  which  accele- 
rated his  fall.^ 

^  Maii8tein*s  Memoirs  of  Cassia.— >UDiv.  History. 
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.  MENZINI  (Benedict),  an  Italian  poe^-,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1646,  of  poor  and  humble  parents.  Notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  bis  circumstances,  he  began 
his  studies  under  Migiioraccio,  and  pursued  them  With  ar* 
dour;  till,  being  noticed  for  his  talents  by  Vincentio  Sal- 
Tiati,.  he  was  removed  from  the  difficulties  of  poverty,  re- 
ceived into  the  house  of  that  patron,  and  encouraged  to 
indulge  his  genius  in  writing:  In  1674,  he  inscribed  a 
Tolume  of  poems  to  Cosmo  III.  of  Medicis,  but  obtained 
no  great  approbation  from  that  depraved  man.  In  1679, 
he  published*  a  book,  entitled  *^  Construzione  irregolare 
della  linga  Toscana ;"  on  the  irregular  construction  of  the 
Tuscan  language ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  volume  of 
lyric  poems,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  own  precepts.  His 
first  patron  seems  now  to  have  deserted  him,  or  not  to  have 
aflPorded  him  sufficient  support,  for  we  find  him  at  this 
period,  after  several  disappointments,  and  particularly  that 
of  not' obtaining  a  professorship  at  Pisa,  venting  his  dis- 
content in  twelve  satires.  These,  however,  were  not  pub- 
lished in  his  life,  but  given  to  a  friend,  Paulo  Falconeri. 
When  they  did  appear,  they  went  through  several  editions. 
In  1685,  Menzini  obtained  the  notice  and  patronage  of 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  whom  he  celebrated  in  Latin 
as  well  as  in  Italian.  Under  her  protection  he  lived  at 
Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  best  period  of  his  life.  It  was  at 
this  period,  in  1688,  that  hie  published  his  "Arte  Poetica," 
which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Azzolini.  Being  always 
more  or  less  in  want,  owing  to  mismanagement,  be  contrived 
by  these  dedications  te  lay  some  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
his  country  under  contribution  :  but  he  did  not  so  succeed 
with  cardinal  Atestini,  who  received  his  dedication  of  "II 
Paradiso  terrestre,"  without  granting  him  any  remunera- 
tion. As  he  had  a  wonderful  vein  of  ready  eloquence,  one 
oi  his  resources  was  that  of  composing  sermons  for 
preachers  who  were  not  equally  able  to  supply  themselves. 
To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  the  sz^tires  of  his  con« 
temporary  Sectanus. 

'^  Parte  alia  Euganius,  pulchrb  cui  pectus  honesto 
Fervet,  et  Ascraeas  libavit  cominus  undas> 
Ut  satur  ad  vigilem  posuit  remeare  lucernam, 
Cogitur  indoctis  componere  verba  cucuUis." 

We  are  told,  by  his  biographer  Fabroni,  that  being  not 
a  little  in  awe  of  the  satirical  talents  of  that  writer,  he  had 
cultivated  his  kindness  with  no  little  anxiety ;  and  thus,  it 
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tHay  be  supposed,  obtained  this  compliment.  He  was  now 
appointed  by  the  pope,  canon  of  St.  Angelo  in  Piscina.; 
and  continued  to  publish  several  works,  in  Latin  as  well  as 
in  Italian  :  as,  *^  Orationes  de  morum,  philosopbiaB,  huma* 
narumque  literarum  studiis,  et  de  Leonis  X.  P.  M.  laadi« 
bus.''  But  his  Latin  compositions  did  not  so,  well  satisfy 
the  learned  as  those  he  produced  in  his  own  language;  and 
their  criticisms  led  him  to  write  and  publish  a  tract,  *^  De 
poesis  innocentia,  et  de  literatorum  hominum  invidia." 
This,  however,  was  prior  to  the  present  period,  as  it  bears* 
date  in  1675.  He  published  now  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  Italian,  which  was  so  much 
approved  by  pope  Clement  XI.  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
distributed  to  the  cardinals  iu  passion-week.  Menzini  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of  Arcadi,  under  the 
name  of  Euganius,  under  which  we  have  seen  him  men*^ 
tioned  by  the  satirist :  and  being  also  admitted  of  the  aca«« 
demy  Delia  Crt^ca^  he  was  very  anxiQus  to  have  his  verses 
cited  in  their  dictionary,  as  authority.  In  this  be  could 
not  prevail,  except  after  a  time  for  his  satires,  in  which  he 
had  revived  some  classical  Italian  expressions  then  growing 
obsolete.  In  1731,  however,  long  after  his  death,  and  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  that  vocabulary,  all  his  Italian  works 
were  admitted,  as  af&itding  classical  citations,  Towards> 
the  end  of  life  he  became  dropsical,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty -eight,  in  1704.  He  left  the  fortune  of  a  poet,  bis 
works  only,  which  he  bequeathed  to  a  friend ;  and  they 
were  in  1730 — 1734,  published  collectively,  in  4  vols.  8vo, 
the  contents  of  which  are  recited  by  Fabroni.  An  edition 
of  his  "Art  of  Poetry"  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr. 
Mathias,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  Italian  scholar 
and  critic  in  this  kingdom.  His  satires  were  published 
with  Salvini's  notes,  in  1759,  8vo,  and  with  those  of  Ri« 
naldo  ]V|aria  Bracci,  at  Naples  in  1763,  4to.' 

MERCiVTI  (Michael),  a  physician  and  naturalist,  the 
son  of  Peter  Mercati,  a  physician  qf  St.  Miniato,  in  Tus- 
cany, was  born  April  8,  1541.  After  having  finished  his 
scholastic  education  at  his  native  place,,  he  was  sent  to 
Pisa,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Cesalpiai,  from  whooi 
he  derived  hi^  taste  for  the  study  of  nature.  Having  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  doctor  in  ^philosophy  and  tnedicioe  in 
chat  university,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  pope  Pius  V.  ap-* 

>  Fabroai  Vile  Italoruoii  vol  VI^ 
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pointed  him  superintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  of  tfa^ 
Vatic^n^  at  the  age  of  twenty*  six,  but  Niceron  says  bci 
was  not  more  than  twenty.  Afterwards  Ferdinand  I.  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility  r 
and  soon  afterwards  the  same  dignity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  senate  of  Rome.  Among  his  other  bofkours, 
Sixtus  V.  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  apostolical 
prothonotary,  and  sent  him  into  Poland  with  cardinal  Al- 
dobrandini,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing bis  collections  in  natural  history.  The  same  car- 
dinal, when  elected  pope  in  1592,  under  the  title  of  Cle- 
ment VIIL  nominated  Mercati  his  first  physician,  and  had 
in  contemplation  higher  honours  to  bestow  upon  hrni,  when 
this  able  physician  died,  in  1593,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age.  His  character  in  private  life  was  universally  es- 
teemed, and  the  regret  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  Rome  followed  him  to  his  grave.    . 

Mercati  wrote  in  Italian,  at  the  request  of  bis  patron 
pope  Gregory,  a  work  "  On  the  Plague,  on  the  Corruption 
of  the  Air,  on  the  Gout,  and  on  Palsy,"  Rome,  1576,. 4tO; 
and  likewise  a  ^^  Dissertation  on  the  Obelisks  of  Rome,^^ 
1589,  4to.  But  he  is  principally  remembered  for  his  de- 
scription of  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  particularly  of 
mineralogy,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
which  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Sixtus  V.  and  was  afterwards  totally  dispersed.  He  was 
about  to  prepare  engravings  of  the  principal  subjects,  when 
his  disease,  wh>ch  terminated  his  life,  interrupted  his  pro- 
gress. His  manuscript  came  into  the  bands  of  Carlo  Dati 
of  Florence,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Clement  XI. 
who  purchased  it^  and  caused  it  to  be  splendidly  edited  by 
Lancisi,  bis  first  physician,  in  1717,  at  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  *^  Metallotheca,  opus  posfthumum  authoritate  et 
munificeatia  ClementisXI.  Pont.  Max.  e  tenebris  in  luceok- 
eductum ;  operil  &  stud.  J.  M.  Lancisi  Archiat.  Prat,  illus- 
tratum,'^  folio.  An  <'  Appendix  ad  Meialldthecam"  was 
published  in  1719. 
.  Besides  his  father  and  grandfather,  both  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  in  their  day,  there  was  a  Lou (s  Mercati,  a 
physician  of  the  same  century,  whose  medical  and  surgical 
works  were  printed  in  1605,  and  often  reprinted,  but  are 
not  now  held  in  much  esteem.^ 

>  Etoge  by  Magelli,  f>vefixe<t  to  ihe  Metallotheca.-^-Chaafepie.— Niceron, 
fol.  XXXVIII.— Eloy  Diet.  Hiit.  de  Medicine.«*Ree8*8  Cyclopaedia. 
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ISfERCATOR  (Gerahd),  an  eminent  geographer  and 
mathematician,  wa3  born  in  1512^  at  Ruremonde  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  applied  himself  with  such  industry  to 
the  sciences  of  geography  and  mathematics^  that  it  has 
been  said  he  often  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  encouraged  him  much  in  his  labours  ;  and  the 
dakeof  Juliers  made  him  his  cosmographer.  He  composed 
and  published  a  chronology ;  a  larger  and  smaller  atlas ; 
and  some  geographical  tables ;  besides  other  books  in  phi* 
losophy  and  divinity.  He  was  also  so  curious,  as  well  as 
ingenious,  that  he  engraved  and  coloured  his  maps  him- 
self. He  made  various  maps,  globes,  and  other  mathe- 
matical instruments  for  the  use  of  the  emperor ;  and  gave 
the  most  ample  proofs  of  his  uncommon  skill  in  what  i^e 
professed.  His  method  of  laying  down  charts  is  still  used, 
which  bear  the  name  of  *'  Mercator^s  Charts  ;'*  also  a  part 
of  navigation  is  from  him  called  Mercatofs  Salting,  H& 
died  at  Duisbourg  in  1594,  at  eighty«two  years  of  age.^ 

M£RCATOR  (Marius),  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  au- 
thor of  the  Bfth  century,  St.  Augustine^s  friend,  who  wrote 
against  the  Nestorians  and  Pelagians,  died  about  the  year 
451.  All  his  works,  which  are  in  Labbe's  Councils,  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Fathers,  were  published  in  1673,  by 
Garnier,  a  Jesuil,  with  long  Dissertations,  2  tom.  in  one 
volume,  folio.  M.  Baluze  published  a  new  edition  of  them 
at  Paris,  1684,  8vo.^ 

MERCATOR  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  whose  name  in  High-Dutch  was  KautFman, 
was  born  about  1640,  at  Holstein  in  Denmark.  From  hia 
works  we  learn,  that  he  had  an  early  and  liberal  education^ 
suitable  to  his  distinguished  genius,  by  which  he  was  ena« 
bled  toextend  his  researches  into  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  to  make  very  considerable  improvements :  for  it  ap-» 
pears  from  his  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  character  given 
of  him  by  other  mathematicians,  thjat  his  talent  rather  lay 
in  improving,  and  adapting  any  discoveries  and  improve* 
ments  to  use,  than  invention.  However,  his  genius  fot 
the  mathematical  sciences  was  very  conspicuous,  and  in-* 
troduced  him  to  public  regard  and  esteem  in  his  own 
country,  and  facilitated  a  correspondence  with  such  a$ 
were  eminent  in  those  sciences^  in  Denmark,  Italy,  and 

>  Moren.— Foppen   Bibl.  Belg.— Button's  Diet.— BuUart's  Acadenie  dc» 
Sciences,  vol.  II.— Saxii  Onomast. 
2  Ca?e,  vol.  I|««I>upin.~<-Moreri.-^Saxii  Onomast*       . 
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England.    In  consequence^  some  of  his  correspondents 

gave   him   an   invitation   to   this   country,  wtiich   be  ac** 

cepted ;  and  be  afterwards  continued  in  England  till  his 

deaths     In  1666  be  was  admitted  F.  R.  S.  and  gave  fre* 

quent  proofs  of  bis  close  application  to  study,  as  well  as 

of  bis  eminent  abilities  in  improving  some  branch  or  other 

of  the  sciences,     fiut  be  is  charged  sometimes  witb  bor-* 

rowing  the  inventions  of  others,  and  adopting  them  as  his 

own,  and  it  appeared  upon  some  occasions  that  he  was  bat 

of  an  over-liberal  mind  in  scientific  communications.  Thus, 

it  had  some  time  before  him  been  observed,  that  there  was 

an  analogy  between  a  scale  of  logarithmic  tangents  and 

Wright^s  protraction  of  the  nautical  meridian  line,  which 

consisted  of  the  snms  of  the  ssecants;  though  it  does  not 

appear  by  whom  this  analogy  was  first  discovered.     It  ap-» 

pears^  however,  to  have- been  first  published,  and  intro-« 

duced  into  the  practice  of  navigation,  by  Henry  Bond,  who 

mentions  this  property  in  an  edition  of  Norwood's  Epitome 

of  Navigation,  printed  about  1645;  and  he  again  treats  of 

it  n^ore  fully  in  an  edition  of  Gunter's  works,  printed  in 

165'i,  where  he  teaches,  from  this  property,  to  resolve  all 

the  cases  of  Mercator's  sailing  by  the  logarithmic  tangents, 

independent  of  the  table  of  meridional  parts.  This  analogy 

had  only  been  found  to  be  nearly  true  by  trials,  but  not  . 

demonstrated  to .  be  a  mathematical  property.     Such  de^ 

monstration  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Merca<« 

tor,  who,  desirous  of  making  the  most  advantage  of  this  and 

another  concealed  invention  of  his  in  navigation,  by  a  paper 

in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  June  4,  1666,  invites 

the  public  to  enter  into  a  wager  with  him  on  his  ability  to 

prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  supposed  analogy.  This 

mercenary  proposal  it  seems  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one; 

and  Mercator  reserved  his  demonstration.     Our  author, 

however,  distinguished  himself  by  many  valuable  pieces  on 

philosophical  and  mathematical  subjects.    His  first  attempt 

was,    to   reduce   astrology  to  rational   principles,    which 

proved  a  vain  attempt.    But  his  writings  of  more  particular 

note,  are  as  follow :   1 .  "  Cosmographia,  sive  Descriptio 

Cceli  &  T^rrae  in  Circulos,  qua  fundamentum  sterniter  se-* 

.  quentibus  ordine  Trigonometrias   Sphericorum  Logarith-- 

mic2e,  &c.  a  Nicolao  HauiFman   Holsato,^'  Dantzic,  1651, 

l2mo.    2.  ^^  Rationes  Mathematics^  subductae  anno  1653,** 

Copenhagen,  4to.     3.  "  De  Emendatione  annua  Diatribae 

dux,  quibus  exponuatur  &  demonstraotur  C/cli  SoLb  & 
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Lun^,''  &c.  4tQ.  4.  ^^  Hypothesis  Astronomica  nova,  et 
Consensus  ejus  cum  Observatiouibus/'  Lond*  1664,  folio.^ 
S,  '<  Logaritbmotechnia,  sive  Metbodus  construeudi  Lo- 
garithmos  nova,  accurata,  et  facilis ;  scripto  antebac  com- 
municata  anno  sc.  1667  nonis  August! ;  cui  nunc  accedit. 
Vera  Quadratura  Hyperbolae,  &  inventio  sumips  Logaritb- 
morum.  Auciore  Nicolao  Mercatore  Hokato  e  Societate 
Kegia.  Huic  etiam  jungitur  Mbhaelis  Angeli  Riceii  Ex- 
ercitatio  Geometrica  de  Maximis  et  Minimis,  hie  ob  argii* 
menti  preestantiam  &  exemplarium  raritatem  recusa/V 
Lond.  1668,  4to..  6.  ^' Instkutionum  Astronomicarum  li- 
bri  duo,  de  Motu  Astrorum  CQinmuni  &  proprio,  secundum 
hypotheses  teterUm  &  recentiorum  praecipuas ;  deque  Hy- 
potbeseon  ex  observatis  constructione,  cum  tabulis  Tycbo* 
nianis,  Solaribus,  Luna];ibus,  Lunae-solaribus,  &  Rudol-^ 
phlnisSolis,  Fixarum  &  quinque  Errantiumj  earnmque  usu 
pra^ceptis  et  exemplia  commonstrato.  /Quibus  accedit  Ap- . 
pendix  de  ii$,  quae  novissimis  temporibus  coelitus  innotue- 
runt,''  Lond.  1676,  Svo.  .  7.  "  Euclidis  Elementa  Geome-^ 
trica,  novo  ordine  ac  roethodo  fere, .  demonstrata.  Una 
cuni  Nic*  )Mercatoris  in  Geometriam  Introductione  brevi, 
qua  Magnitudinum.  Ortus  ex  genuinis  Principiis,  &  Orta-^ 
rum  Affectiones  ex  ipsa  Genesi  derivantur,"  Lond.  1678, 
12mo.     His  papers  in  tbe  PhilosophioaL  Transactions  are, 

1.  A  Problem  on  some  Points  of  Navigation  ;  voL  I.  p.  215. 

2.  Illustrations  of  the  Logarithmo-technia ;  vol.  III.  p.  759. 
r  3.  Considerations  concerning  his  Geometrical  and  Direct 

Method. for  finding  the  Apogees,  Excentricities,  and  Ano*. 
nialies  of  the  Planets;  vol.  V;  p.  1168^     Mercator  died  in 
1594,  about  fifty -four  years  of  age.*  .. 

MERCER  (James),  a  major  in  the  army,  and  a  very 
elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  private 
gentleman  in  AberdeenSihire,  who,  having  joined  the  High- 
land army  in  the  ye$&r  1745,  retired  to  France  after  the^ 
battle  of  Culioden,  where  be  resided  till  his  death.     Hisr 
son,  wbo  was  born  Feb.  27,  1734,  was  educat.ed  at  Maris^ 
cbal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  went  to  reside  with: 
his  father  at  Paris.     There  he  spent  hiis  time  in  elegant 
society,  and  devoted  bis  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  thus  acquired  those  polished  manners,  and  tlsat 
taste  for  study,  by  which  he  was  ever  after  so  highly  dis*- 

<  •■■■.' 

>  Hotton's  Diet. — Martin's  Biog.  Phil. — Usher's  Life  awd  Letters,  pp.  607, 
422. — Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  1813,  3  Tot«.  8ro, Sphere  are  scttie  anecdotes 
#f  bim  by  Aubrey. 
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tinguished.  He  poisessed,  too,  a  very  high  degree  of 
elegant  and  chastised  wit  and  humour,  which  made  hii 
company  to  be  universally  sought  after  by  those  who  had 
the  happiness  of  his  friendship  or  acquaintance. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
aoon  afterwards  «itered  into  the  army  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  mfen^yetM  war,,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  served  in  Germany  under  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  and  was  ijsL  one  of  the  six  British  regiments  of 
infat^ry,  that  gained  socb  reputation  for  their  gallantry  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Minden.  The  regiment  in  which 
be  afterwards  served,  being  redttced  at  the  peace  of  Pa^is, 
he  returned  to  AbenJeen^  wheve  be  married  Miss  Kathe-^ 
rioe  Douglas,  sister  to  tibe  present  lord  Glenbervie,  a  beau-*^ 
tilul  and  accomplished  woomn,  with  whom-  he  lived  many 
years  iir  mucb  bappineBs.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
iMrors  of  his  then  unemployed  situation,  be  devoted  bis 
tifine  chiefiy  1x>  hDoks^  and,  in  partieularj  recommenced  the 
siody  of  the  Greek  language  (of  which  he  had  acquired  the 
todiments  at  college)  with  such  assiduity,  that  his  intimate 
friead^  Dr;  Beattie, .  wshi  of  opinion  there  were  not  dx  gen- 
tlemen in  Scotkind,  at  that  time,  who  knew  Gt^ek  so  well 
ki  iMjbr  Mercer.  Thien  it  was  likewise,  that  by  attention 
to  the  purest  models  of  antiquity,  he  corrected*  tliat  partia- 
lity for  fVench  literature^  which  he  had  strongly  imbibed 
by  his  early  habits  of  study  at  Paris. 

Not  long  after,  he  again  entered  into  the  army,  in  which 
be  continued  to  serve  till  about  1772,  when  he  bad  ar-« 
rivsed  at  the  rank  of  major;  but  be  then  quitted  the  profes- 
sion, and  only  resumed  a  military  character  when  he  held 
a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  fencibles  (militia)  during  the 
American  w^r.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  retired  with 
his  family  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  continued  chiefly  to  re- 
side during  the  rest  of  his  life.  An  acquaintance  had  first 
taken  place  between  him  and  Dr.  Beattie,  on  his  return  to 
Aberdeen  after  the  seven  years'  war;  and  as  their  taste  in 
books,  and  their  favourite  studies,  were  in  some  respects 
entirely  similar,  a  lasting  friendship  ensued,  which 'proved 
to  both  a  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment.  Of  this  we 
liave  many  interesting  proofs  in  sir  William  Forbes's  <^  Lifb 
of  Beattie.'* 

M^or  Mercer's  acquaintance  with  books,  especially  of 
poetry  and  belles  lettres^  both  ancient  and  modern,  was 
not  only  uncommonly  extensive,  but  he  himself  possessed 
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a  rtcb  and  genuine  poetical  vein,  that  led  him,  for  his  own 
amusement  only,  to  the  compositi<)n  of  some  highly  finished 
lyric  poemsi  These  he  carefully  concealed,  however,  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  most  intimate  friends  $  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  his  brothev-in*-Iaw,  lord  Glenber^ 
Tie,  at  length  could  prevail  .on  him  to  permit  a  small  col* 
lection  to  be  printed,  first  anonymously,  afterwards  with 
bis  nam«;  the  latter  edition,  with  the  tide  of  "  Lyric  Poems. 
By  James  Mercer^  esq.  Second  edition,  with  so^me  addi- 
tional poeitis>"  1804,  l2mo.  These  beatltiful  j^oems  p6s- 
sesD  n>i]€b  olriginal  genius,  &nd  display  u  taste'  forhfie'd  oh 
the  best  classic  models  of  Greece  hth4  Rothe,  wbtos^  spii^it 
their  author  bafd  completely  imbibedi  ef^pecially  that  of 
Rovace,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  modet  whom  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  for  his  imitation. 

In  1802  major  Mercer  had  the  ibtsfortune  to  lode  bis 
wife,  after  a  long  coursie  of  severe  indisposition,  during 
which  he  had  attended  her  with  the  most  anxious  assiduity. 
Of  this  loss,  indeed,  be  may  be  said  neveV  to  have  got  th6 
better,  and  he  survived  her  little  mdite  than  two  years; 
He  bad  long  been  in  a  very  valetudinary,  nertoua  state,  till 
at  la^t  his  constitution  entirely  failed :  and  he  expired  with- 
ouft  a  struggle  or  a  pang,  Nov.  18,  1804,  in  the  seventy- 
first  yeair  of  his  age.  Besides  possel^ing  no  ordinary  ^hare 
of  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men  (for  in  the  cbuhle  Of 
bis  military  life  especially,  he  had  lived  mucb  in  society  of 
various' sorts),  and  being  one  of  the  pleasfeintest  companions, 
be  vi^as  a  inan  of  much  piety,-  strict  in  tk^e  observance  of 
all  the  ordinances  6f  religion,  and  of  high  honour  in  every 
transaction  of  life.' 

MERCIER  (Bartholomew),  a  leslrned  bibli6g!*apher 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  familiarly  known  in  France  by 
the  titl^  of  the  aftb€'  de  St.  Leg^r,  WaSr  born  at  Lyons, 
April  1,  1754.  He  entered  when  young,  into  the  congre- 
gation of  8t.  Genevieve',  of  which  be  became  librarian^  at 
Ihe  tiikie  that  tbd  learned  Pingr^,' his  predeceslsor  in  that 
office,  went  to  observe  the  transit  of  Vertos.  In  1764, 
when  Louis  XV.  visited  this  library,  he  was  so  miicK 
pleased  with  Mercier^s  intelligent  manner  of  displaying  ittf 
tfeasores,  that  he  appointed  him  abb^  of  St.  Leger  at  9ois- 

1  Taken,;  wiUi  little  Tariatioii,  irom  sir  Wm.  Forbes>§  I«tfe  of  D^  9eaUi«. 
We  had  the  hooour  of  knowing  iDajor  Mercer,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  yeart, 
cherish  the  tetiderest  remembraoCie  of  bift  iearly  kiddn^st,  his'  elegant  manners^ 
^  vfH-iafonoed  mind, 

J  2 
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son,  a  preferment  whtch  then  happened  to  be  vacant. 
Mercier  often  travelled  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  to 
visit  the  libraries  and  learned  men  of  those  countries,  and 
was  industriously  following  his  varioius  literary  pursuits^ 
when  the  revolution  interrupted  his  tranquillity,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  state  of  indigence.  This  he  could  have 
borne ;  but  the  many  miseries  he  witnessed  around  him, 
and  particularly  the  sight  of  his  friend  the  abb^  Poyer 
dragged  to  the  scaffold,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitu- 
tion* He  continued  to  linger  on,  however,  until  May  13^ 
1799,  when  death  relieved  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  research,  as  his  works  evidently  shew,  and  in 
bb  private  character,  social,  communicative,  and  amiable. 
Hisf  works  are,  1.  ^'Lettre  sur  la  Bibliographie  de  Debure,'* 
1763,  8vo.  2.  "  Lettre  a  M.  Capperonier,'*  on  the 
same  subject,  which  was  ^foUov^ed  by  a  thirds  printed  iii 
the  '*  Journal  de  Trevoux."  3.  "  Lettre  sur  Je  veritable 
auteur  du  Testament, Politique  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu,!' 
Paris,  1765,  8vo.  4.  '"  Supplement  a  I'Hisioire  de  Tini- 
primerie  de  Prosper  Marchand,"  1765,  4|o,  reprinted  with 
fidditions,  &c.  1771..  5.  "  Lettre  sur  la  Pucelle  D'Or- 
l^ns,**  1775.  6.  ^'^  Dissertation  sur  Tauteur  du  livre  de 
rimitation  de  Jesus-Christ.'*  7,  "  Notice  du  livre  rare, 
ipt\tul£  Pedis  Admirandse,  par  J.  d'*Artis»"  8.  "  Noticir 
de  ja  Platopodologie  d'Antoine  Fianc^,  medecin  de  Be^ 
sanj^o^,''  a  curious  satire  by  Fianc6.  9.  *^  Lettre  a  un  ami, 
sur  la  suppression  de  la  Charge  de  Bibliothecaire  du.  roi  en 
France,"  (Paris),  1787,  8vo.  10.  "Notice  sur  les  toi|»-? 
beauip:  des  dues  de  Baurgogne/'  11.  "  Lettres  sur  diffe-* 
rentes  editions  rares  du  15  siecle,"  Paris,  1785,  8vo^  par-f 
ticnlarly  valuable  for  Italian  books,  12..  "Observations 
surTEssai  d'un  projetde  Catalogue  de  Bibliotheque."  .13. 
**  Description  d'une  giraffe  vue  i>Fani>."  14.  "  Notice 
raisonn^e  des  ouvrages  de  Gaspard  Sohotl^  Jesuite,"  1785, 
8vo.  15.  "  Bibliotheque  de  Romans  traduits  du  Grec/' 
1796,  12  vols.  ]2mo.  16.  "  Lettre  sur  le  projec  de  decret 
concernant  lesreligieux,  propos^e  aTAssembl^e  Nationale 
par  M,  Treilhard,"  1789,  8yo.  17.  "  Lettre  sur  un  nou- 
vejau  Dictioniiaire  Historique  portatif  en  4  vols.  8va.'*  Tbisy 
which  appeared  in  the  *^  Journal  de  Trevoux,*'  contains  » 
sharp  critique  upon  the  'first  volumes  of  Chaudon*s  Dic- 
tionary: Mercier  bestowed  great  paiiis  in  correcting  arid, 
improving  his  copy. of  this  work,  whicd  fell  in  the  hands  oC 
the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Diet  Hist     Mercier 
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was  frequently  employed  in  the  public  libraries  ;  and  those 
of  Sbubise  and  La  Valliere  owe  much  of  their  treasures  to 
his  didcoveries  of  curious  books.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
writer  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  the  Journal  des  S9avanS) 
the  Magazin  Encyclopediqu^,  and  the  A li nee  Litteraire. 
He  left  some  curious  manuscripts,  and  manuscript  notes 
and  illusifrationis  of  many  of  his  books.^ 

MERCIER  (John  le),  or,  Mercerus,  a  celebt-ated 
philologer,  i^as  a  native  of  Usez  in  Languedoc.  He  was 
tred  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  which  he  quitted  for 
that  of  the  learned  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldee;  and  in  1549,  succeeded  Vatablus  in  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebre^v  in  the  royal  college  at  Paris.  Being 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  during  the  civil  wars,  be  re- 
tired to  Venice,  where  his  friei^d  Amoul  du  Ferrier  resided 
as  French  ambassador;  but  returned  with  him  afterwards 
to  France,  and  died  at  Usez,  his  native  place,  in  1572. 
He  was  a  little  man,  worn  by  excess  of  application,  but 
with  a  voice  which  he  could  easily  make  audible  to  a^large 
auditory.  His  literature  was  immense,  and  among  the 
proofs  of  it  are  the  following  works :  1.  "  Lectures  on 
Genesis,  and  the  Prophets,"  Geneva,  1598,  folio.  2. "  Com- 
mentaries on  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canti- 
cles,*' 1573,  2  vols,  folio,  \Vhich  have  been  much  esteemed, 
3.  "Tables  of  the  Chaldee  Grammar,"  Paris,  1550,  4to, 
These  are  all  written  in  Latin.  He  was  considered  as  in- 
clined to  Calvinism.  His  son  JosiAH  le  Mercier,  an 
able  critic,  who  died  December  5;  1 626,  published  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  "Nonnius  Marcellus  ;"  notes  on  Arista;- 
netus,  Tacitus,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and  Apuleius'sbook  "  De 
Deo  Socratis,"  and  an  "  Eulogy,"  on  Peter  Pithon  ;  sdme 
of  his  letters  are  in  Goldast's  collection.  Salmasius  was 
bis  son-in-law.' 

MERCURIALIS  (Jerome),  a  learned  and  eminent  pby-i 
sician,  was  born  at  Forli,  in  Romagna,  Sept.  30,  1530. 
He  was  educated  according  to  Niceron  at  Padua,  and  ac- 
cording to  Eloy  at  Bologna.  It  seems,  however,  agreed 
|hat  he  received  his  doctor^s  degree  in  1555,  and  began  to 
practice  at  Forli.  In  1562  be  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
pope  Pius  IV.  at  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the 
citizenship,  and  upon  a  pressing  invitation  determined  to 
reside  in  a  place  which  presented  so  many  opportunities 
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for  the  pursuit  of  bis  favourite  studies.     Duripg  bis  abode 
fit  Koisey  besides  bis  professional  concerns^   be  studifid 
classical  literature,  and  tbe  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
produced  a  learned  and  elegant  work,  whicb  acquired  bioi 
mucb  celebrity  in  tbe  literary  world,  and  wbicb  was  6rst 
published  at  Venice  in  1569,  under  tbe  title  of  V^  Oe  Arte 
Gymnasticd.  Libri  ses,^'  4to.    It  was  many  times  reprinted, 
and  its  merit  occasioned  bis  being  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  tbe  university  of  Padua.     In   1573  be  was 
x:alled  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  to  con- 
sult respecting  a  severe  illness  under  whicb  that  personage 
laboured  ;  find  bis  treatment  was  so  successful,  that  be  re^ 
turned  loaded  with  valuable  presents,  and  boopiared  with 
the  dignities  of  a  knight  aod  count  psilatioe.     In  .1587  h^ 
removed  to  a  professorsip  at  Bologna,  which  has  beeu 
jMirtly  attributed  to  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  or  self-accp- 
sation,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  judgment,  which  b^id 
been  committed  by  bim  and  Capivaccio,  several  years 
before,  when  they  were  called  to  Venice,  in  order  to  give 
their  advice  respecting  a  pestilential  disorder  which  pre* 
vailed  in  that  city.     Ou  ji;his  occasion  both  be  and  his  coU 
league  seem  to  have  |isdlen  into  the  mistake  of  several 
medical  theorists,  of  denying  the  reality  of  contagion; 
and  their  counsels  were  said  to  have  been  productive  of 
extensive  mischief.     Nevertheless  bis  reputation  appears 
to  have  suffered  little  from  this  error  \  for  be  was  invited 
by  Ferdinand,  tbe  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  settle  a( 
Pisa  in  1599,  where  be  was  orderecTa  stipend  of  eigbteeu 
hundred  golden  crowps,  wbicb  was  ultimately  raised  to  two 
thousand.     Here  he  died  Nov.  9,  .1606,  and  was  interred, 
with  great  honours,  in  a  chapel,  whicb  be  bad  himself 
erected  at  Forli.     He  left  a  large  property  in  money  an4 
effects,  among  which  was  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  ; 
and  he  made'  a  great  number  of  charitable  bequests. 

Mercufiali  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as  tbe  following 
catalogue  of  his  works  will  evince.  He  was  a  learned  com^' 
mentator  on  Hippocrates,  and  edited  a  classi6ed  collection 
of  his  works.  Like  the  learned  of  bis  age,  however,  be 
was  bigotted  to  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  ancients,  and  fond  of 
hypothetical  reasoning,  to  the  disparagement  of  sound 
observation ;  and  be  strongly  imbued  bis  piripils  with  tbe 
same  jerrpneous  prii^ciples.  His  first  public^ition  was  a^ 
tract  entitled  ^'  Nomothesaurus,  sen  Ratio  lactandi  Infan- 
tes.*'    His  secGfnd,  tbe  work  *^  De  Arte  Gymnastica,'*  be« 
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fore-meotioned.  3.  ^^Variarum  Lecttonum  in  Medkia« 
Scriptoribus  ct  dliis,  Libri  iv."  Venice,'  1571.  4.  "  De 
Morbis  Cutaneis^  et  ownibiM  corporis  humani  ExorMieD- 
tis^*'  ib.  1 572.  5.  **  Tiuctatus  de  Maculis  pestiferis  let  Hy^ 
drophobia,**  3&sle,  1577.  6.  *' De  PestHentia  iq  ufiii^!e>- 
Brntify  praBsertim  verd  de  Veneta  et  Patavina/*  Venice  1.677. 

7.  <<  HippocratM  Opera  Grsece  et   Latine»*'   ibid.   1578. 

8.  ^^  Be  Morbis  Muliebribus  Prselectiones/*  Basle,  15M. 
d.  ^'  De  Morbis  pueronim  Tractatus  locupletisaimi/*  Ve* 
nice,  1583.  10.  **  De  Venenis  et  Morbis  venenosis/*  ibid. 
1584.  11.  "  De  Decoratione  Uber,"  ib.  1585.  12.  «  Con- 
aulcationes  et  Respo^sa  Medicinalia/*  Four  volumes  wew 
successively  published  in  1587,  1590,  and  Jl5d7  ;  and  wer^ 
republished  together  nfter  his  dead».  13.  *^  Tracjtatps  .d^ 
Compositione  Medicim^Mtoruin,  De  M.orf>is  oculorum  et 
anriam/'  ibid.  1590.  14.  ^<  De  liQininis  Generatioike,'^ 
1597.  15.  '^  ComipeDtarii  in  Hippoc.  Coi  Pro^ostiici^ 
Prorrhetica,"  &c.  ibid.  15.97..  16.  <<  Medi^ina  PrapUi^i^ 
^u^  de  cognoscendis,  discernepdis,  et  curandis  oairtibua 
Jiumani  corporis  affectibus,"  FraBofortt  1^0^,  folio.  AU 
theise  works  have  been  several  timies  reprinl<ed,  and  some 
of  them  were  selected  Biter  his  deaths  and  printed  t(c^etber« 
under  the  title  of  '<  Opuscula  aurea  et  selectiora,*'  Venjkce^ 
1644,  folio.* 

ISIERIAN  (John  Berkard)|  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin^  was  born  a^  Leichstal,  near 
Baiiil,  $ept.j27,  1723^  of  a  reputable  f^aaily*  and  received 
a  learned  education,  with  the  particulars  of  which,  how^r 
ever,  we  are  miacqqainted.  ^Iq  17:50  he  was  invited  fjron^ 
Holland  to  Berlin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Maupertui% 
and4ied  io  that  city  Feb.  12,  1807f  in  the  etghty-foiirth 
year  of  bis  age.  The  best  known  of  his  works  were  Fceneh 
translations  of  Claudian,  and  of  Huoae^s  Essays,  the  latter^ 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1759-*-17649  5  vols.  I2m9$  cns^ 
riched  with  commentaries  Siiid  refutations  lOf  the  most  ob* 
jectionable  fHrinciples.  Qe  rtrauslated  also  some  of  Mi** 
chaelis's  works.  The  Memoirs  of  t|^e  Acaderogr  pf  Berliu 
contiuD  several  of  his  pieces  qq  {)hilo8opJucal  siAibjec^ts  mA 
OB  geotoaetry.  Oi^e  of  the  best  is  a  paraUel  between  tbf 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Xf&n>t»  wiiic^ki  «ras  j»U(^  a^^4 
00  Its  fijTst  appesaravnce..    Merian  base  laa  estimable  pis^l^ 

1  Niceroo,  voL  XXVI.^Eloy,  Diet.  Hist.  d«  Mcdicioe.— Mortri.^-IUei's 
Cyelop«dia. 
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cbafacteri  and  preserved  all  the  activity  and  vigour  of 

youth  to  a  very  advanced  age.     A  few  days  before  liis 

-death  he  officiated  as  secretary  at  a  sitting  of  the  academy, 

-to  celebrate^  according  to   custom,  the   memory  of  the 

•Great  Frederic. » 

MERIAN  (Maria  Sibylla),  a  lady  much  and  justly  ce- 
lebrated for  her  skill  in  drawing  insects,  flowers,  and  other 
subjects  of  natural  history,  was  born  at  Francfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1647;  being  the  grand-daughter  and  daughter 
•of  Dutch  engravers  of  some  celebrity,  whose  talents  were 
continued  and  improved  in  her.  She  was  instructed  by 
Abraham  Mignon.  She  married  John  Andriez  Graff,  a 
skilful  painter  and  architect  of  Nuremberg,  but  the  fame 
she  had  previously  attached  to  her  own  name,  has  pre- 
vented that  of  her  husband  from  being  adopted.  They 
had  two  children,  both  daughters,  who  were  also  skit*' 
fill  in  drawing.  By  liberal  offers  from  Holland,  this  in- 
genious couple  were  induced  to  settle  there ;  but  Sibylla, 
whose  great  object  was  the  study  of  nature,  bad  the  cou- 
rage to  travel  in  vkrious  parts,  for  the  sake  of  delineating 
the  insects,  and  several  other  productions  peculiar  to  each 
country.  She  ventured  to  take  the  voyage  to  Surinam, 
where  she  remained  two  years,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  the  drawings  which  have  since  added  so  consider- 
ably to  her  fame;  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  kind  of  disagreement  between  her  and  her 
husband,  she  went,  if  we  mistake  not,  without  him.  His 
own  occupations,  probably,  precluded  such  a -journey. 
Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1717>  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  ,  ' 

The  drawings  of  this  lady  have  a  delicacy  and  a  beauty 
of  colour,  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  her  de- 
signs are  still  in  high  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  great 
attention  which  has  since  been  paid  to  the  accurate  execu- 
tion of  such  works.  She  published,  1.  "  The  origin  of 
Caterpillars,  their  nourishment  and  changes;"  written  in 
Dutch;  Nuremberg,  1679 — 1688,  in  2  vols.  4to.  This 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1717,  4to.  This  work,  much  augmented  by 
herself  and  daughters!^  with  thirty-six  additional  plates 
and  notes,  was  published  in  French  by  John  Marret,  ^Am- 
sterdam, 1730,  folio,    under  the  title  of,  "  Histoire  des 

}  Bio^.  Diet— AthenaBUBij  toL  II. 
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Insectes  d' Europe.^*  2.  '*  Dissertatib  de  Generatiooe  et 
Metainorphosibus  insectomm  Surinamensium/'  Amsc.  1705, 
folio.  This  contains  only  sixty  plates.  To  some  of  the 
later  editioKs  twelve  plates  were  annexed,  by  her  daughters 
Dorothea  and  Helena.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  in  folio, 
French  and  Dutch,  printed  at  AoisteFdam,  in  1719.  An- 
other in  French  and  Latki^  1726  ;  and  another  in  Dutch, 
in  1730.  There  have  been  also  editions  of  the  two  works 
united,  under  the  title  of  *^  Histoire  des  Insectes  de  TEu- 
rope  et  de  TAmerique,"  Amst.  1730  ;  Paris,  1768 — 1771. 
Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  two  large  volumes,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  a  large  price.  The  current 
opinion  is,  that  he  gave  five  guineas  for  each  drawing ;  but 
this  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Of  these  yolumes, 
one  contains  the  insects  of  Surinam,  the  other  those  of 
Europe,  and  among  them  are  many  designs  which  have 
never  been  engraved.  Among  those  of  the  Surinam  in- 
sects are  several,  which,  though  very  elegantly  finished, 
appear  evidently,  on  examination,  to  be  painted  on  im- 
pressions taken  from  the  wet  proofs  of  the  engravings. 
Those  of  Europe  are^  perhaps,  entirely  original  drawings. 
In  the  engraved  works,  much  less  justice  has  been  done  to 
the  European  insects  than  to  those  of  America.  Matthew 
TMerian,  the  father  of  this  lady,  published  many  volumes 
of  topographical  engravings  and  collections  of  plates  in 
sacred  history.  ^ 

MERLIN  (Ambrose),  a  British  writer,  who  flourished 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century,  but  of  whom 
little  memorial  remains,  except  such  as  is  wholly  disfigured 
by  fiction,  was  reputed  to  be  both  an  enchanter  and  a 
prophet,  and  to  have  been  begotten  by  an  incubus.  For 
want  of  more  authentic  materials,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  the  account  of  Spenser,  in  his  Faery  Queen,  b.  iii. 
canto  3.  where,  after  speaking  of  his  supposed  magical 
powers,  he  thus  tells  his  progeny  : 

And  sooth  men  say  that  he  was  not  the  sonne 

Of  mortal  syre,  or  other  living  wight. 

But  wondrously  begotten  and  begonne 

By  false  illusion  of  a  guileful  spiight 

On  a  faire  lady  nonne^  that  whilome  hight 

Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubiclius, 

Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathtraval  by  right, 

1  Morerj. — ^Strott's  Diet,  ^f  Engravers.— Pict.  Higt 
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And  coosin  unto  king  Ambrosiui, 

Whence  be  indued  was  with  skill  so  marveilous. 

Merlin  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  arrivstl  and  epnqueats  of 
tlie  Saxons,  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  Aoiinaw  of  Wynr 
town^  in  bis  fifth  book,  ch.  12. 

The  Saxonys  of  Duche-land 

Arry  wyde  that  tyme  in  logkad, 

Merlyne  alsui  mystyly 

That  tyme  made  his  prophecy^ 

How  Vortygerne  wyth  hys  &lsheede 

Of  Brettane  made  the  kyngis  dede^  &c. 

It  was  supposed  that  Merlin  did  not  die,  but  was  laid 
asleep  by  magic,  and  was,  after  a  long  period,  to  awake 
and  live  again,  Spenser  alludes  to  /this,  fable  also.  £xt 
travagant  prophecies,  and  other  ridiculous  works  are 
ascribed  to  Merlin,  and  some  authors  jiave  written  Com<- 
inentaries  on  them,  as  ridiculous  as  l;he  text.  In  tb^ 
British  Museum  i^  *^  Le  compte  de  la  vie  de  Merlin  et  de 
ses  faiz,  et  compte  de  $es  prophecies,*'  2  vols.  foL  on 
vellum^  without  date  or  place.  There  is  a  French  edition, 
3  vojs.  small  folio,  black  letter,  dieted  .1493.  There  ai«e 
also  other  French  and  Italian  editions.  In  English  we  hav^ 
**  The  Life  of  Merlin,  surnanned  Ambrosius.  His  prophe<* 
^ies  and  predictions  interpreted :  and  their  trutk  made 
good  by  our  English  annals,  published  by  T.  Heywood,^^ 
Lond.  1641,  4to.  This  was  Heywood  the  actor,  of  whom 
some  notice  is  taken  in  our  seventeenth  volume.^ 

MERLIN  (James),  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Siorbonne, 
born  jn  the  diocese  of  JLimoges,  was  curate  of  Montmartre^ 
and  afterwards  canon  and  grand  penitentiary  of  Paria* 
^laving  preached  against  some  persons  belonging  to  the 
<u>iprt,  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  reformed 
religion,  he  was  con&ned  in  the  ca&tle  at  the  Lo'uvre,  1527.9 
by  order  of  J^rancis  I.  and  then  banished  to  Nuntes,  from 
whexLce  he  returned  to  Paris,  1530.  Merlin  was  appointed 
grand  vicar  of  Paris,  and  curate  of  la  Magdelaine.  He 
died  September  26,  1541.  He  was  the  first  who  published 
a  "  Collection  of  Councils;"  of  which  there  are  three  edi- 
tions. It  is  said  to  be  a  compilation  of  great  accuracy  and 
impartiality.  Merlin  also  puUished  editions  tif  ^^f  Richard 
de  St.  Victor,  Peter  de  Blois,  Dtiraod  de  St'Pourgain,  and 

1  Spenser*!  Faery  Queen. -**W«rtcMi*i  Hut*  oC  3Po«iry.<^Mttcplienoii'f  Andrew 
of  Wyntown,  vol.  I.  p.  118.— Tanner. 
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Origen  ;'^  and  has  prefixed  to  the  works  of  the  latter  an 
Apology,'  in  which-  he  undertakes  lo  clear  Origen  from  the 
errors  imputed  to  bim.  He  Jbad  a  violeat  dispute  on  this 
subject  with  Noel  Beda.^ 

MERRET  (Christophee),  a  physicbn  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestersbire,  in  February 
1614,  WAS  educated  at  Gloucester-hall,  and  Oriel-college, 
Oxford,  and  after  uking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1642, 
settled  in  London.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable 
share  of  practice,  was  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  philosophical  so#- 
ciety,  which  after  the  r^toration  became  th^  royal  society. 
He  died  in  \695,  His  first  pubUeation  was  ^'A  Collection 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Charters,  Trials  at  Law,  and  Judges* 
Opinions,  concerning  those  Qraats  to  the  College  of  Pny^ 
sicians,'*  1660,  4to. '  This  became  the  basis  of  Dr.  Good«- 
aU's  History  of  the  College,  and  was  followed,  in  1669,  by 
^*  A  short  View  of  the  Frauds  and  Abuses  committed  by 
Apothecaries,  in  relation  to  Patients  and  Physicians,'' 
which  iuyolved  him  in  an  angry  controversy  with  Henry 
Stubbe.  He  also,  in  1662,  published  a  translation  of  Neri*s 
work^  <<  De  arte  vitriaria,**  with  notes ;  but  his  principal 
work  was  entitled  ^^Pinax  Rerum  Naturalium  Britanni- 
carum,  continens  Vegetabilia,  Animalia,  et  Fossilia  in  bac 
Insula  reperta,''  Lond.  1667,  Svo.  This,  though  incom- 
plete and  erroneotts,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  relating  to 
this  country,  and  was  without  doubt  instrumental  in  pro* 
mating  the  study  of  natural  history  here;  A  great  portion 
of.li^is  knowledge  of  plants  was  obtained  through  the  me* 
^ium  of  Thomas  Willisel,  a  noted  herbalist,  whom  he  em* 
ployed  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  for  bim  during  five 
summers.  Merret  communicated  several  papers  to  the 
royal  sodety,  which  are  printed  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  particularly  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  vegetation ;  of  the  tin  mines  in  Corn«» 
wall ;  of  the  art  of  refining ;  and  some  curious  observations 
relative  to  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.' 

MERRICK  (James),  an  English  divine  and  poet,  whom 
bishop  Lowth  characterised  as  one  of  the  best  of  meo  and 
most  eminent  of  scholars,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Merrick,  M.  D.     He  was  born  Jan.  B,  1720,  and  was  edu« 

^  Hqrvri.— Oopi«.-rl)ict*  Hist. 

«  Atb.  Ox.  fol.  Xl.^-^alteiiey'«  l^kstt^btf »  vol  U  p.  990.^ 
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cated  at  Reading  school.     After  being  opposed,  (very  linr- 
justiy  according  to   his  biographer)  as  a  candidate  for  a 
scholarship  at  St  John's,  on  sir  Thomas  White's  founda- 
tion, he  was  entered  at  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  April  14, 
1736,  and  admitted  a  scholar  June  6,   1737.     He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  Dec.  1739,  of  M.  A.  in  Nov.  1742,  and 
was  chosen  a  probationer  fellow  in  May  1744.     The  cele- 
brated lord  North,  and  the  late  lord  Dartmouth,  .were  his 
pupils  at  this  college.     He  entered  into  holy  orders,  but 
.never  engaged   in  any  parochial  duty,  being  subject   to 
acute  pains  in  bis  head,  frequent  lassitude,  and  feveriph 
•complaints;  but,  from  the  few  manuscript  sermons  which 
he  left  behind  him,  appears  to  have  preached  occasionally 
in  1747,  1748,  and  1749.     His  life  chiefly  passed  in  study 
«nd  literary  correspondence,  and  much  of  his  time  and 
-property  were  employed  on  acts  of  benevolence.      Few 
men  have  been  mentioned  with  higher  praise  by  all  who 
knew  him  ^.     He  had  an   extraordinary  faculty  of  exact 
memory ;  had  great  good  nature,  and  a  flow  of  genuine 
wit ;  his  charity  was  extensive,  and  his  piety  most  exem- 
plary.    He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Reading,  where  he 
had  principally  resided,  Jan.  5,   J  769;  and  was  buried  at 
Caversham  church,  near  the  remains  of  his  father,  mother, 
and  brothers. 

-  He  was  early  an  author.  In  1734,  while  he  was  yet  at 
school,  he  published  *^  Messiah,  a  Divine  Essay,"  printed 
at  Reading;  aild  in  April  1739,  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
learned  Reiiiiarus.  The  imprimatur  from  the  vice-chan» 
cellor,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  '^  Tryphiodorus,"  ift 
dated  Oct.  26,  1739,  before  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree.  In  Alberti's  last  volume  of  Hesychius,  published 
by  Ruhnkenius,  are  many  references  to  Mr.  Merrick's 
notes  on  Tryphiodorus,  which  are  all  ingenious,  and  serve 
to  illustrate  the  Greek  writer  by  historical  and  critical  ex- 
planations; many  of  them  have  a  reference  to  the  Nevr 
Testament,  and  show  how  early  the  author  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  sacred  criticism.  The  translation  itself  is  cor- 
rect and  truly  poetical.     It  is  indeed,  for  his  years,  a  very 


4^  Dr.  Hunt,  the  Hebrew  professor, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  dated  Feb. 
1746,  says  of  Mr.  Merrick,  "There 
cannot  be  a  more  deserving  man  in  aU 
respeots.  His  learning  (which  is  be- 
yond comparison  great  for  his  years)  is 


the  leastof  bis  many  good  qoalifications. 
He  has  every  virtue  which  renders 
learning  amiable  and  useful ;  is  not 
only  a  good  scholar,  but  (which  is  in*' 
finitely  better)  a  good  Cbfistiao.*' 
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extraordinary  proof  of  classical  erudition  and  taste,  and 
was  deservedly  supported  by  a  more  numerous  list  of  sub* 
scribers  than  perhaps  any  work  of  the  time.  It  was  band* 
somely  printed  in  an  8vo  volume,  at  the  Clarendon  press, 
but  without  date  or  publisher's  name.^ 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Merrick's  works  were  published  in  the 
following  order :  1.  ^^  A  Dissertation  on  Proverbs,  chapter 
ix.  containing  occasional  remarks  on  other  passages  in  sa- 
cred and  profane  writers,*'  1744,  4to.  2.  "  Prayers  for  a 
time  of  Earthquakes  and  violent  Floods,"  a  small  tract, 
printed  at  L.ondon  in  1756,  when  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
had  made  a  .vpry  serious  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
3.  *^  An,  encouragement  to  a  good  life ;  particularly  ad<^ 
dressed  to  some  soldiers  quartered  at  Reading,"  1759.. 
His  biographer  informs  us  that  a  list  is  still  preserved  of 
the  names  of  many  thousand  soldiers,  whom  Mr.  Merrick 
had  instructed  in. religious  duties,  and  to  whom  be  had 
distributed  pious  bopks.,  Among  the  latter.  Granger  men- 
tions Rawlet's  *^  Christian  Monitor,"  of  which  he  bays  Mr. 
Merrick  distributed,  near  10,000  copies  *^  chiefly  among 
the  soldiers,  many  of  v^hom  he  brought  to  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion." 4.  "  Poems  on  Sacred  subjects,"  Oxford,  1763, 
4to.  5.  "  A  Letter  to  the  rev.  Joseph  Warton,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  composit;ion  of  Greek  Indexes,"  Reading,^ 
1764.  In  this  letter  are  mentioned  many  indexes  to  Greek 
authors,  some  of  which  were  then  begun,  and  others  com- 
pleted.. Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  in  the  preface  to  his  ''  In- 
dices Treis,"  of  words  in  Longinus,  Eunapius,  and  Hiero- 
cl^s,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press  in  1772,  mentions 
these  as  composed  by  the  advice  of  Mr,  Merrick,  by  whose 
recommendation  to  tbe  delegates  of  the  press  they  were 
printed  at  the  expence  of  the  university;  and  they  re- 
warded the  compiler  with  a  very  liberal  present.  6,  "  An- 
notations, critical  and  grammatical,  on  chap.  I.  v.  1  to  14 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,"  Reading,  1764,  8vo« 

7.  **  Annotations,  critical,  &c.  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
to  the  end   of  the    third  chapter,"  Reading,   1767,  8vo. 

8.  '^  The  Psalms  translated,  or  paraphrased,  in  English 
Terse,"  Rjeading,  1765.  Of  this,  which  is  esteemed  the 
best  poetical  English  version  of  the  Psalms  now  extant, 
the  only  defect  was,  that  not  being  divided  into  stanzas, 
it  could  not  be  sel  to  music  for  parochial  use.  This  ob- 
jection has  been  removed,  since  the  author's  death,  by  the 
rev.  W.  D.  Tattersall;  who  with  great  and  laudable  zeal 
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for  the  improrement  of  our  parochial  psalmody,  has  pub^ 
lished  three  editions  properly  divided,  and  procured  tunet 
to  be  composed  for  them  by  the  best  masters.  Custom, 
however,  has  so  attached  the  public  to  the  old  versions, 
that  very  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  intro* 
ductidn  of  Mr.  TattersalPs  psalmody  in  churches  and  cha- 
'pels.  9.  ^  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,*'  Reading,  1768, 
4to.  10.  <*  A  Manual  of  Prayers  foir  common  occasions, 
ibid.  1768,  12mo.  This  is  now  one  of  the  books  distri- 
buted  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
who  have  also  an  edition  of  it  in  the  Welsh  language. 

Mr.  Merrick  occasionally  composed  several  small  poems, 
inserted  in  Dodsley's  Collection ;  and  some  of  his  classical 
effusions  may  be  found  among  the  Oxford  gratulatory 
poems  of  1761  and  1762.  In  the  second  volume  of  Dods-* 
ley's  "  Museum,'*  is  the  ••  Benedicite  paraphrased"  by 
bim.  A^rK>n^  bis  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Loveday 
fSEimily  at  WiUiamscot,  near  Banbury,  are  his  MS  notes  bn 
the  whole  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  being  a  continuation  of 
what  he  published  during  his  life.  He  had  begun  an  ela« 
borate  and  ingenious  account,  in  English,  of  all  the  Greek 
authors,  in  alphabetical  order,  which  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death.  It  extends  as  far  as  letter  H :  the  manuscript 
ending  with  "  Hypsicles."  The  late  rev.  William  Etwall, 
editor  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  with  various  indexes,  in 
1771,  mentions,  in  bis  preface,  his  obligations  to^  Mr. 
Merrick,  who  was  always  happy  to  communicate  informa- 
tion *f  and  encourage  genius.  The  indexes  of  that  work 
were  composed  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by 
him  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton,  whose  brother,  Thoihss, 
in  his  edition  of  **  TTieocritus,"  in  various  passages,  ex- 
presses his  obligations  to  Mr.  Merrick,  and  pays  a  jtist 
compliment  to  his  skill  in  the  Greek  language.  His  know- 
ledge both  of  the  G^eek  and  Hebrew  was  truly  critical; 
and  was  applied  with  great  success  to  theillustration'of  the 
sacred  writings ;  as  his  annotations  on  the  Psalms,  and  his 
,  notes  upon  St  John,  abundantly  testify.  It  remains  to  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  former  of  these  works,  the  **  Anno* 
tations,''  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Lowth,  then  bishop  of 

*  la  Lardner's  Workt,  vol.  VIII.  correfponded.     See  also  a  let^r  fce$i 

pf  167,  we  find  some  curious  obseira-  him  to  Mr.  Warton  oo  **  Theocritus,*' 

tious  on  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  com-  in  WbolPs  Life  of  Dr.  WartpD,  p.  526. 

nuaicated  by  Mr.  Merrick  to  that  an-  and  another  carious  one  on  Initio  im 

thor«  with  wham  he  appears  to  hate  the  same  work*  |».  310. 
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Oxford,  who  suppHed  many  of  the  obserratlonsi  ahd  by  ai 
person  whom  be  described  ;a8  '^  ffirum  sumnna  emditione^ 
imnfM  loco^  who  was  afterwards  known  to  have  been  areh* 
bishop  Seeker.  Some  remarks  introduced  here  in  opposition 
txfJ^c.  Gregory  Sharpens  criticism  on  the  1 10th  Psalm,  pro- 
duced from  that  gentleman  "  A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the 
Lord!  Bishop  of  Oxford,  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
containing  remarks  npon  some  strictures  made  by  bis  gracof 
the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  rev.  Mr.  Mer^ 
rick's  Annotations^  on  the  Psalms,"  1769,  8vo.' 

MERRY  (Robert),  an  English  poet  of  considerable 
merit;  was  born  in  London,  April- 1755,  and  was  descended 
in  a  right  Ihie  from  sir  Henry  Merry,  who  was  knighted 
by  James  L  at  WhitehliH.  Mr.  Merry *s  father  was  gover-" 
nor  of  the  Hndson^s  Bay  company.  His  grandfather,  who 
was  a  captain^  in  the  royal  navy,  and  one  of  the  elder  bre* 
thren  of  the  Trinity^bouse,  established  the  commerce  of 
the  Hudffon^s  Bay  company  upon  the  plan  which  it  now 
punues.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  disco^ 
vered  the  island  in  the  North  seas,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Merry's  island.  He  also  made  a  voyage  tb  the 
East  Indies,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman  who 
iVttirDed  home  over  land ;  in  which  expedition  he  encoun* 
tered  inconceivable  hardships.  Mr.  Merry's  mother  wa& 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Willes, 
who  presided  foir  many  years  with  great  ability  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  for  some  time  first  lord> 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  Mn  Merry  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  under  Dr.  Sumner,  and  had  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Parr  as  his  private  tutor.  From  Harrow  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  Christ's  college.  He  left 
Cambridge  without  taking  any  degree,  and  was  afterwards 
elitered  of  Lincoln's-inn,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  bought  a  commission  in 
the  bone-guards,  and  was  for  several  years  adjutant  and 
lieutenant  to  the  first  troop,  commanded  by  lord  Lothian. 
Mr.  Merry  quitted  the  service,  and  went  abroad,  wherte  he 
remained  nearly  eight  years ;  during  which  time  he  visited 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Holland.,  At  Florence  he  stayed  a  con- 
siderable time,  enamoured  (as  it  is  said)  of  a  lady  of  dis« 

I  Cotttes's  Hilt,  of  Ri^adiBi;.— DpMri4|pe's  Utten,  p.  339.^Wooir«  Lifo  tf 
WartDR,  flpc. 
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tinguisbed  rank  and  beauty.  Here  be  studied  tbe  Italian 
language,  encouraged  bis  favourite  pursuit,  poetry,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca.  Here 
also  be  was  a  principal  contributor  to  a  collection  of  poetry, 
by  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,  called  ^^  Tbe  Florence  Mis- 
cellany." The  name  of  tbe  academy  be  afterwards  used 
as  a  signature  to  many  poems  which  appeared  in  tbe  peri* 
odical  journals,  and  the  newspapers,  and  excited  so  many, 
imitators  as  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  school  of  poets, 
whose  affectations  were  justly  ridiculed  by  tbe  author  of 
tbe  ^'  Baviad  and  Mseviad,"  and  soon  despised  by  tbe  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Merry,  however,  bad  more  of  tbe  qualities  of  a 
poet  than  his  imitators,  although  not  much  more  judgment. 
His  taste,  originally  good,  became  vitiated  by  that  love  of 
striking  novelties  which  exhausts  invention.  Of  bis  poems 
published  separately,  scarcely  one  is  now  remembered  or 
read. 

In  1791  be  married  miss  Brunton,  an  actress,  who  per- 
formed in   bis  tragedy  of  ^^  Lorenzo,"    and  a  prospect 
opened  to  bim  of  living  at  bis  ease,  by  the  joint  produc- 
tion  of  that  lady^s  talents,  and   bis  own   pen  \  but  tb« 
pride  of  those  relations  upon  whom  be  bad  most  depend- 
ence, was  wounded  by  the  alliance;   and   he  was  con-c 
■trained,  much  against  Mrs.  Merrjr^s  inclination,  to  tak«. 
her  from  tbe  stage.     This  be  did  as  soon  as  her  engage- 
ment at  tbe  theatre  expired,  which  was  in  tbe  spring  of. 
1792.     They  then  visited'the  continent,  and  returned  in. 
the  summer  of  1793.     They  retired  to  America  in  1796,^ 
and  our  author  died  suddenly  at  Baltimore,  in  Maryland, . 
Dec.  24,  1798,  of  an  apoplectic  disorder,  which  proceeded, 
as  is  supposed,  from  a  plethora,  and  tbe  want  of  proper 
exercise.     He  was  author  of  the  following  dramatic  pieces, 
viz.  **  Ambitious  Vengeance ;"  "  Lorenzo  ;"  **  Tbe  Ma- 
gician  no   Conjurer;*'  and  '^Fenelon,"  a  serious  drama, 
none  of  which  bad  great  success. 

Mr.  Merry  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  for  many 
years  highly  esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  of 
rank  and  learning,  but  in  his  latter  years  be  unfortunately . 
became  enamoured  of  those  loose  and  theoretical,  princi- 
ples which  produced  tbe  French  revolution;  and  this  change  . 
gave  sC  sullen  gloom  to  his  character,  which  made  him  re-  . 
linquish  all  his  former  connexions,  and  attach  himself  to 
company  far  beneath  bis  talents,  and  unsuitable  to  his 
habits.    There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  bis  mind 
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recovered  somewhat  of  its  better  frame  after  he  had  resided 
a  feve  months  in  America,  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  what 
he  had  exchanged  for  the  gay  visions  of  republican  fancy. 
Mrs.  Merry,  who  married  Mr.  Warren,  the  manager  of  a 
theatre  in  America,  died  in  1808.' 

MERSENNE  (Marin),  a  learned  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Oyse,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  Sept.  8,  1588. 
He  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  at  the  college  of  la  Fl^che ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  divinity  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Upon  his  leaving  the  schools  of  the  Sorbonne, 
he  entered  himself  among  the  Minims,  and  received  the 
habit  of  that  order,  July  17,  1611.  In  1612  he  went  to 
reside  in  the  convent  of  Paris,-  where  he  was  ordained  priest. 
|Ie  then  applied  himself  to  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
he  learned  of  father  John  Bruno,  a  Scotch  Minim.  From 
1615  to  1619,  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
convent  of  Nevers ;  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Study  and  conversation 
were  afterwards  his  whole  employment.  He  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  most  of  the  principal  men  of  his  time; 
being  as  it  were  the  very  centre  of  communication  between 
literary  men  of  all  countries,  by  the  mutual  correspondence 
which  he  managed  between  them;  and  was  in  France' 
what  Mr.,  Collins  was  in  England.  He  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity ta  engage  them  to  publish  their  works;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  several  excellent  discoveries, 
which  would  probably  have  been  lost,  but  for  his  encou- 
ragement; and  on  all  accounts  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  men,  as  well  as  philosophers,  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  chief  friend  and  literary  agent  of  Des 
Cartes,  in  particular,  Vith  whom  he  had  contracted  a 
friendship  while  he  studied  at  la  Fl^che,  which  continued 
to  his  death.  He  was  that  philosopher's  chief  agent  at 
Paris.  Thus,  when  Mersenne  gave  out  in  that  city,  that 
Bes  Cartes  was  erecting  a  new  system  of  physics  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  vacuum,  and  found  the  public  very  indif- 
ferent to  it  on  that  very  account,  it  was  said,  that  he  im- 
mediately sent  intelligence  to  Des  Cartes,  that  a  vacuum 
was  not  then  the  fashion  at  Paris ;  Which  made  that  philo- 
sopher change  his  system,  and  adopt  the  old  doctrine  of  a 
plenum.  In  the  mean  time,  Mersenne's  residence  at  Paris 
did  not  hinder  him  from  making  several  journies  into 
foreign  countries;  for  he  went  to  Holland  in  1629,  and 
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stayed  a  year  there;  and  be  was  in  Italy  four  times;  im 
1639,  1641,  1644,  and  1646.  He  fell  sick,  in  164^,  af 
au  abscess  in  the  right  side,  which  the  physicians  took  to 
be  a  bastard  pleurisy;  and  bled  him  several  times  to  no 
purpose.  At  last  it  was  thought  proper  to  open  the  side  ;> 
but  be  eitpired  in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  when  he  was 
almost  sixty  years  of  age.  He  ordered  the  physicians  at 
bis  death  to  open  his  body,  which  they  did,  and  found  aa 
abscess  two  inches  above  the  place  where  they  had  opened. 
his  side ;  so  that,  if  the  incision  had  been  made  at  th* 
proper  place,  bis  life  might  possibly  have  been  saved. 

He  ^was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  but  excelled  8a> 
much  in  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  that  Des* 
Cartes  scarcely  ever  did  any  thing,  or  at  least  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  any  thing  he  bad  done,  without  first 
knowing  what  Mersenne  thought  of  it.     He  published  a 
great  many  books,  the  first  of  which  occasioned  him  some> 
trouble.     The  title  is,  ^^  Qusesiiones  celeberrtmss  in  Ge- 
nesim,  cum  accurata  teztus  explicatione :  in  quo  volumine' 
athei  &  deisti  impugnantur,"  &c.  Paris,  1623.     Two  sheets 
of  this  book,  from  column  669  to  column  676  inclusive^, 
were  suppressed  by  him ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  any  copy  in  which  these  sheets  are  not  taken  out. 
He  had  given  there  a  list  of  the  atheists  of  his  time,  nien«» 
tioned  their  different  \vorks,  and  specified  their  opinions^; 
as  appears  from  the  index  in  the  word  Athei,  which  ba» 
not  been  altered.     Whether  this   detail   was  'thought  of 
dangerous  consequence,  or  whether   Mersenne   bad  Cf^*- 
larged  too  much  the  number- of  atheists,  it  was  judged 
proper  that  be  should  retrench  all  be  bad  said  upon  that 
subject,     Baiilet  calls  Mersenne,  to  whose  671st  page  he* 
refers,  the  most  credulous  man  alive  for  believing,  that 
there  could  be  at  that  time,  as  he  supposes,  50,000  athdata 
in  Paris ;  and  considers  this  pretended  number,  as  nothiag 
more  than  a  fiction  of  the  Hugonots,  that  they  might  take 
occasion  thence  to  abuse  the  catholics.     In  this  work,  he 
has  undoubtedly  inserted  a  variety  of  things  which  are  of; 
a  nature  foreign  to  his  main  subject     Thus  he  calls  it  ift' 
Ills  title-page,  ^^  Opus  tbeologis,  {dsilosophis,  medicis,  juris* 
consultis,  mathematicis,  musicis  vero  &  catoptricis  prse- 
sertim  utile.*'     His  largest  digression  relates  to  mu^ic,  which 
he  .had  studied,  and  upon  which  be  wrote  several  books. 
He  attacks  also  Dr.  Robert  Fludd,  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians  in  London ;  the  severity  of  whose  answers  raised 
up  many  defenders  for  Mersenne,  and  among  the  rest  the 
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illustrious  Gassendi,  whose  tfact  op  this  subject  was  pricite4 
lit  Paris  ia  1628,  pnder  this  title  :  ^^  Epistolica  e^^ercitatio, 
in  qua  prcBcipua  principia  philosophiae  Roberti  Fludd  deteV 
guntur,  &  ad  vecentes  iUius'libros  adversus  patrem  Marir 
pum  Mersennuqn  scriptos  fespondetur."  This  piece  is  re-r 
printed  in  the  third  vplume  of  Ga^seudi's  works  at  Pari^* 
in  1658,  under  the  title  of  ^^Examen  philosophise  Flud* 
danss/'  &c. 

Mersenue  was  a  man  of  good  invention  ;  and  had  a  pe-* 
culiar  talent  in  forming  curiovis  questions, .  though  he  dicl 
not  always  succQ.ed  in.  resolving  them;  however,  he  at 
least  gave  occasion  to  others  to  do  it.  It  is  said  he  inr 
vented  the  Cycloid,  otherwise  called  the  Roulette.  .  Pre* 
sently  the  chief  geometricians  of  the  age  engaged  in  th^ 
contemplation  of  this  new  curve,  among  whom  MersennQ 
himself  held  a  distinguished  rank, 

'  Mersenne  was^  author  of.m^ny  useful  wqrk^,  particularly 
the  following  :  1.  ^^  Questiones  celfsberrimae  in  Genesim,^* 
already  mentioned.  2.  '^  Harmonicorum  Libri.^'  3.  '<  De 
Sonorum  Natura,  Causis,  et  Effectibus.**  4.  '^  Cogita^ta 
Physico.-Mathematica,".  2  vols.  4tp.  5.  '^  La  Veritl  det 
Sciences.'*  6.  <^  Les  Questions  inouies.*'.  He  has  also  many, 
letters  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  and  other  authors. ' 

MERTON  (Walter  de),  the  illustrious  founder  oC 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  which  became  the  model  of  all 
other  societies  of  that  description,  was  bishop  of  Rochester 
and  chancellor  of  England  in  thfe  thirteenth  century.  Of 
bis  personal  history  very  little  is  known.  From  a  pedigree 
of  him,  written  about  ten  years  after  his  death,  we  learn> 
that  he  was  the  son  of  William  de  Merton,  archdeacon  of 
3erksin  1224,  1231,  and  1236,  by  Christina,  daught<$r  o£ 
Walter  Fite*01iver,  of  Basingstoke.  They  were  both 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Basingstoke,  where 
the  scite  of  their  tomb  has  lately  been  discovered.  Their 
son  was  born  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  and  educated  at  the^ 
convent  there.  So  early  as  1239  be  was  in  pos^^s^ion  of  ^ 
faojiily  estate,  as  well  as  of  one  acquired.  From  his.  mo*  ' 
ther  he  received  the  manor  of  St.  Jobo,  with  which  he: 
commenced  a  public  benefactor,  by  founding,  Ia  126 1,  the 
hospital  of  St.  John,  for  poor  and  infirm  clergy ;  and  aftev 
(he  foundation  of  Merton  college,  it  was  appoiotfstd  in  thft 
tftatotes,  tha*  the  incurably  sick  fellows  or  s^holara  of  ^t 
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eotlege  should  be  sent  tbither ;  and  the  ofBoe  of  mastef 
was  very  early  annexed  to  that  of  warden  of  Merton.  Not 
many  years  ago,  part  of  the  chapel  roof  of  this  hospital  re«* 
inained,  pannelled  with  the  arms  of  Merton  college  in  the 
intersections,  and  one  of  the  gothic  windows  stopped  up ; 
but  all  this  gave  way  to  a  new  brick  building  in  1778. 

According  to  Mr.  Denne  (Custumale  RofFense,  p.  193), 
be  occurs  prebendary  of  Kentish  town,  and  afterwards  had 
the  stall  of  Finsbury,  bot)i  of  them  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  He  held  in  1259  a  prebend  in  Exeter 
cathedral ;  and,  according  to  Browne  Willis,  was  vicar  of 
Potton  in  Bedfordshire  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  to- the 
see  of  Rochester.  Other  accounts  say,  that  he  was  first 
canon  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Strattoti.  He 
became  eminent  iu  the  court  of  Chancery,  first  as  kiiig*» 
clerk,  then  as  prothonotary,  and  lastly  rose  to  be  chancel^ 
lor  of  England  in  1258.  Of  this  office  he  was  deprived  in 
the  same  year  by  the  barons,  but  restored  in  1261,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  four  hundred  marks ;  and  held  it  again  in 
1274,  in  which  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. He  app'ears  to  have  been  of  high  credit  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  consulted  on  all  matters  of  importance,  as  a 
divine,  a  lawyer,  and  a  financier.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  fording  a  river  in  his 
diocese ;  soon  after  which  accident  he  died,  Oct.  27th, 
1277.  Notwithstanding  his  liberality,  at  his  death  he  was 
possessed  of  goods  valued  by  inventory  at  5tlO/»  of  whicb 
he  left  legacies  to  the  amount  of  2726/.  His  debt& 
amounted  to  746/.,  and  he  had  owing  to  him  about  622/. 
He  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  St.  William's  chapel, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aile  in  Rochester  cathedral^ 
with  a  marble  monument,  which  had  probably  been  in^ 
jured  or  decayed,  as  in  1598,  the  present  beautiful  ala* 
baster  monument  was  erected  by  the  society  of  Mertoi^ 
college,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  sir  Henrys 
Savile,  then  warden  of  the  college. 

With  respect  to  the  foundation  of  this  college,  an  opiv 
nion  has  long  prevailed,  which  the  inquiries  of  some  re- 
cent antiquaries  have  rendered  doubtful.  It  was  stated  b^f 
Wood  and-  others,  that  Walter  de  Merton  first  founded  a 
tollege  at  Maldon,  as  a  nursery  for  that  at  Oxford  ;  that  a^ 
a  certain  age  the  scholars  were  removed  from  Maldon  ta 
Oxford,  where  the  founder  provided  a  house  for  thena 
on  the  site  of  the  present  college,  and  that  the  whole 
establishment  was  not  remof ^d  from  Maldoa  to  Oxford 
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tmtil  the  year  1274,  when  the  third  aiid  last  charter  was 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  bis  original  intention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  establish  a  religious  houSe  at  Maldon, 
consisting  of  a  warden  and  priests,  who  were  to  appropri^- 
ate  certain  funds,  with  which  he  entrusted  them,  to  the 
Diaintenance  and  education  of  twenty  scholars  at  Oxford  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  when  he  founded  Merton  college,  be 
reaioved  the  warden  and  priests  thither.  What  seems  to 
confirm  this  acconnt  is,  that  the  founder  appointed  a  fel- 
low of  Merton  college  to  instruct  such  pf  bis  students  as 
were  ignorant  of  grammar,  which  would  not  prpbably  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  brought  from  a  preparatory 
school. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  progress  of  this  great  work  from  these  small  be- 
ginnings, but  all  that  can  be  now  collected  is,  that  having 
purchased  several  tenements,  on  the  ground  where  the 
college  stands,  he  began  his  erection,  and  by  charter  dated 
Jan.  7,  1264',  established  it  by  the  name  of  Domus  Scholar 
rium  de  Merton.  This  first  charter,  with  the  statutes  pre- 
scribed in  iit,  continued  in  force  until  1270,  when  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  second,  in  which  great  additions  were 
made  to.  the  endowment  by  estates  in  Oxford,  Oxfordshire^ 
and  other  counties ;  the  scholars  were  increased,  and  the 
texmfratres  became  used  as  a  farther  step  towards  the 
present  form.  A  third  charter  was  granted  in  J  274.  All 
these  which  respect  the  creation  in  1264,  the  enlarge- 
ment in  1270,  and  the  completion  in  1274,  and  refer  to,^ 
and  confirm  one  another,  are  4iow  perserved  in  the  library, 
and  were  consulted  as  precedents  in  the  foundation  of 
Peterhouse,  the  earliest  college  of  the  sister  university, 
and  probably  of  others  in  both  universities.  The  first  offi- 
cers of  Merton  were  appointed  in  1276.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  noticed  that  Walter  de  Merton's  preference  of  Oxford 
is  thought  to  have  been  owing  to  his  better  acquaintance 
with  the  place,  there  being  a  tradition  that  he  studied 
some  time  among  the  canons  regular  of  Oseney,  or  in 
Mauger  hall,  in  St.  Martin's  parish,  Oxford,  By  the 
assistance  of  subsequent  benefactors,  Merton  college  was 
progressively  raised  to  its  present  state,  in  which  it  consists 
cf  a  warden,  twenty-four  fellows,  two  chaplains,  fourteen 
portionista  or  postmasters,  four  scholars,  and  two  clerks.^ 

»  Wood'ji  Collef  et  anU  Halls.— Chalweri's  Hist,  of  Oxford. 
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>    MERULA  (George),  an  Italian  of  very  uncommon  ta« 
lents  and  learning,  was  born  at  Alexandria^  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  about  1420.     His  family  name   was   Merlani, 
which  he  exchanged  for  Mernla.     He  was  the  disciple  of 
Philephus,  and  taught  polite  literature  at  Venice  and  at 
Milan  for  forty  years,  and  laboured  with  great  success  in 
restoring  and  correcting  ancient  authorb.     Jovius  calls  him 
*'  Grammaticorum  exactissimus,"  the  most  exact  of  gram-^* 
matians ;  and  Erasmus,  in  his  **  Ciceronittnus,'*  represents 
him  as  a  man,  who  translated  the  Greek  authors  with  a 
dignity  and  elegance  sufficient  to  rank  him  with  many  of 
the  ancients.     He  died  at  Milan  in   1494.     His  original 
works  are  of  the  historical  kind,  the  most  distinguished  of 
which  is  his  "  Antiquitates  Vicecomitum,  lib.  X.**  fol  with- 
out place  or  date,  but  printed  at  Milan  about  the  begin-i^ 
Ding  of  the  sixteenth  century.     This  otily  extends  to  the 
death  of  Matthew,  whom  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  call 
*^  the  Great."    The  style  is  pure,  but  he  has  adopted  too 
many  of  the  fabulous  reports  tif  the  old  chronicles,  and  is 
in  other  respects  incorrect  as  to  dates  and  ikcts.     It  is  not^ 
however,  to  this,  or  his  other  historical  pieces  that  he  ovres 
his  reputation,  which  was  more  substantially  built  on  the 
aid  he  gave  in  the  restoration  of  classical  learning,  as  one 
of  the' first  editors  of  ancient  authors.     It  is  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  edition,  collectively,  of  the  **  Scrip- 
totes  de  re  Rustica,"  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palla- 
dius,  which  he  published  at  Venice,  1472,  fol.  with  notes. 
He  also  published  the  first  edition  of  Plautus,  at  Venice, 
1472,  fol.  and  assisted  in   the  publication  of  the  early 
seditions  dfJtivenal,  Martial,  and  Ausonins,  and  translated 
several  of  the  Gre^k  authors.     His  Juvenal  is  entitled 
*^  Enarrationes  Satyrarum  Juvenalis,  per  Georgium  Merulam 
Alcxandrinum,"  Tarvisii  (Trevigny)  1478,  fol. 

From  these  works  the  character  of  Merula  justly  stood 
'high ;  but  whether  he  was  naturally  vain  and  arrogant,  or 
spoiled  by  flattery,  his  disposition  was  jealous  and  irrita- 
ble, and  he  treated  some  of  his  learned  contemporaries 
virith  that  species  of  harshness  and  contempt  which,  al- 
though in  all  ages  the  disgrace  of  literature,  seems  reviving 
in  our  own.  In  our  authorities  may  be  found  an  account 
of  his  quarrels  with  his  old  master  Philephus,  with  Politian, 
Vi^hom  he  once  declared  the  only  scholar  in  Italy  that  had 
any  share  of  merit,  and  with  others,  in  whose  cases  his 
provocations  were  so  trifling,  that  we  may  be  justified  in 
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OBcribjog  the  vmilenee  6f  his  ttyle  in  controvelrfty  to  the 
worst  of  Bources.  Itissaidy  however,  that  at  his  death  he 
re|>eii(ed  of  liis  eooduct  towards  Poiitiani  at  least ;  earnestly 
desired  to  be  reconciied  to  faiui,  and  ordered  that  every 
thing  he  had  written  against  that  iilustrious  scholar  should 
be  expauged  from  bis  woiks. ' 

MERULA  (Paul),  or  Va^i  ^Meri^e,  a  very  learned  SoU 
iander,  was  bom  at  Dort,  Aag.  19,  1558;  and  went  to 
France  and  Geneva,  to  study  the  law.  Aftcnrwards  he  tra- 
velled to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England ;  and,  having  been 
absent  nine  years,  returned  to  Dort.  Here  he  frequented 
Ae  bar  four  years,  and  then  quitted  it  for  tlie  professorship 
of  history,  which  was  vacated  by  the  cession  of  Justus  Lip- 
nna  in  1592.  It  beis  been  thought  a  tuflicient  encomium 
6n  him  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  so  great  a 
osian.  In  1598,  the  cnrstors  of  the  university  of  Leyden 
jetned  to  his  professonship  the  office  of  public  librarian,  va- 
cant hy  the  death  of  the  younger  Dousa.  He  married  in 
i589,  and  had  several  children.  He  hurt  his  <x>ii5titution  so 
much  by  an  overstrained  application  to  books,  that  he  died 
July  90,  1607,  when  he  was  no  more  than  forty-nine. 
Mernli^  was  the  author  or  editor  of  sei^eral  works,  some  pf 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  ^*  Q.  Ennii  annalium  libro- 
rnm  xviii.  fragmenta  eoUecta  &  commentariis  illustrata/* 
L.  Bat.  1595,  4to.  2.  *^  Eutrop^ii  Historiss  Komanss,  libri  x.'^ 
1592,  8vo;  but  more  complete  with  the  entire  notes  of 
Glareanus  and  Merula,  Leyden,  1594,  8vo.  3.  <<  Urbis 
RomsB  delineatio  &  methodica  ex  variis  authoribus  descrip- 
tio,*'  1599.  4.  *<  Vita  Desiderii  Erasmi  ex  ipsius  manu 
fideliter  representata.  Additi  sunt  epistolarum  ipsius  libri 
duo,**  1607,  4to.  5.  '<  CosmographisB  generalis  libri  tres. 
Item  geographise  particularis  libri  quatuor,  quibus  Europa 
in  genef«,  speciatim  Hispania,  Gallia,  Italia  describuntur^ 
cum  tabttlb  geographicis,**  1605,  4to.  This  work  went 
through  many  editions ;  but  its  use  is  now  superseded  by 
the  more  accurate  labours  of  subsequent  geographers. 
Merula  published  several  other  works  enumerated  in  our 
authorities. ' 

MESENGUY  (Francis  Philip),  a  French  divine;  was 
born  at  JBeauvats,  August  S2,  1677.  After  having  been 
a  literary  professor  for  several  years,  in  the  college  of 
that  place,  he  was   invited  by  his  friends  to  Paris,  and 
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there  soon  became  coadjutor  to  Coffin,  then  principal  of 
the  college  of  Beauvais.  His  zeal  for  some  points,  not 
approved  at  court,  particularly  his  opposition  to  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  having  undermined  his  favour  there,  he  quitted 
the  college  in  1728,  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
literary  retirement,  though  still  at  Paris;  and  from  this 
time  employed  himself  in  several  considerable  works. 
This  mode  of  life  was  so  congenial  to  his  feelings,  which 
were  of  a  candid  and  tranquil  kind,  that  he  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  and  died  Feb.  19,  1763.  He  wrote, 
1.  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  while  employed  in  the  college, 
his  ^*  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne,"  6  vols.  12mo. 
This  work,  though  written  with  clearness  and  precision, 
contained  some  passages  not  approved  at  Rome,  and 
therefore  was  condemned  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1761.  2. 
"  Abreg6  de  THistoire,  &  de  la  morale  de  I'Ancien  Testa- 
ment,"  Paris,  1728,  l2mo;  highly  commended  by  Rollin. 
a.  "  Ahr6g6  de  THistoire  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  avec  des 
^claircissemens  et  des  reflexions,"  Paris,  10  vols,  in  l2mo. 
This  is  also  a  useful  work,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
chiefly  an  extension  of  the  former  plan.  4.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  short  notes.  5.  «  La  constitu- 
tion Unigenitus,  avec  des  remarques,"  12mo.  6.  "  Let- 
tres  a  un  Ami  sur  la  constitution  Unigenitus^^  also  in  12mo. 
7.  <*  Entretiens  sur  la  Religion,*'  12mo.  This  author  bad 
also  a  large  share  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  published  by 
the  abbe  Goujet ;  and  in  the  Missal  of  Paris.* 

MESSIS.     See  MATSYS. 

MESTON  (William),  an  ingenious  burlesque  poet  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Midmar  in  Aberdeen, 
shire,  about  1(588.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at  the 
Maris'chal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and,  after  finishing  his 
studies,  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  high-school  of 
New  Aberdeen.  Thence  he  removed  into  the  family  of 
Marshal,  to  be  preceptor  to  the  young  earl  of  that  name, 
and  his  brother,  afterwards  marshal  Keith ;  and,  in  17U, 
by  the  interest  of  the  countess,  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Marischal  college.  He  did  not  long  re-, 
tain  this  situation,  for,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
1715,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  noble  patrpns,  who 
made  him  governor  of  Dunotter  castle.  After  the  defeat 
at  SherifFmuir,  he  lurked  among  the  mountains,  till  the  act 
of  indemnity  5Fas  passed,  with  a  few  fugitive  companions^ 
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for  whose  amusement  and  bis  own,  he  coinposed  seteral  of 
the  burlesque  poems,  which  he  called  ^^  Mother  Grimes 
tales/*  He  appears  to  have  remained  steady  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  consequently  was  not  restored  to  his  professor- 
ship ;  but,  while  the  countess  of  Marshal  lived,  resided 
chiefly  in  her  family ;.  where  his  great  pleasantry  and  Iive«» 
liness  made  hira  always  an  acceptable  guest.  After  her 
death,  he  must  have  been  for  some  time  without  much 
provision,  till  he  commenced  an  academy  at  Elgin,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Mr.  Samuel  Meston.  He  was, 
however,  little  formed  for  prudence  and  regularity,  but 
much  more  given  to  conviviality  ;  for  which  cause  proba- 
bly, among  others,  this  academy  at  Elgin  after  a  time 
began  to  decline.  He  then  successively  settled  at  TurifF, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  Montrose,  where  he- lost  his 
brother  and  coadjutor.  He  made  the  same  attempt  at 
Perth,  but  soon  after  entered  as  preceptor  into  the  family 
of  a  Mr.  Oliphant.  Here  he  continued  till  his  health  de« 
clined;  when  he  removed  to  Peterhead  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mineral  waters.  There  he  was  chiefly  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  the  countess  of  Errol,  under  whose  patron- 
age he  had  formerly  undertaken  the  academy  at  TuriflF. 
At  length  he  removed  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  taken 
care  of  by  some  relations^  till  he  died  of  a  languishing  dis- 
temper in  the  spring  of  1745. 

Meston  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  classical 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  by  no  means  a  contemptible  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician.  His  wit  also  was  very  lively, 
and  shone  particularly  in  jovial  meetings,  to  which  un- 
happily he  was  rather  too  strongly  addicted*  His  poems 
were  first  published  separately,  as  they  were  written,  and 
doubtless  by  way  of  assisting  him  in  his  necessities. 
That  called  "the  Knight,"  appears  tojiave  been  first 
printed  in  1723;  and,  after  it  had  received  several  cor- 
rections, a  second  edition  was  printed  at  London.  The 
iirst.  decade  of  "Mother  Grim's  Tales,"  afterwards  ap- 
peared ;  and  next,  the  siecond  part,  by  JodocuSj  her  grand- 
son. Some  years  after,  the  piece  called,  "  Mob  contra 
Mob."  The  whole  were  first  collected  in  a  small  volume, 
12mo,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1767,  to  which  a  short  account  of 
bis  life  is  prefixed,  whence  the  present  memoirs  have  been 
extracted.  "  The  Knight,"  and  several  others  of  his 
poems,  are  in  the  style  of  Butler,  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired and  imitated,  perhaps  too  servilely,  yet  with  some 
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•Qocets.  In  the  tecbtid  dt^cade^  written  xmdtr  the  name 
ef  JodoenSi  there  lire  sei^ml  poeais  in  Latini  and  the 
title  was  in  that  language.  It  rans  thus :  **  Decadem  aU 
leram,  ex  probatissimts  aoctoiibus,  in  usuni  JaTentcrtii 
liaguie  Latin«9  prfl§sertiin  verte  poeseos  studios®,  selectam, 
et  in  scbolis  ad  propagaodam  (idem  legendam :  admixtis 
aubinde  nonnallii,  in  grattam  Pulchrunis  Sexus^  veraaculis, 
•objunxit  Jodocus  Grtmmns  Anicul®  nostre  pronepos/' 
His  Latin  poetry  is' of  no  great  excellence.' 

METASTASIO  (PfiTER),  the  most  illastrious  poet  of 
modern  Italy,  whose  true  name  was  TkAPASSi,  was  bora 
at  Rome  Jan.  6,  1698,  the  second  son  of  Felice  Trapasd 
of  Assisi.  Felice,  though  a  free  citizen  of  Assisi,  was  rery 
poor,  and  settled  at  Rome  in  a  small  way  of  business.  Hta 
aott  was  very  early  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  talent 
at  ipeaJcing  extemporary  irerses;  and,  at  ten  years  old, 
used  to  attract  a  little  andience  in  the  street  by  the  melody 
of  bis  "voice,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  unpremeditated 
poetry.  The  celebrated  Gravina,  among  others,  acci- 
dentally heard  him,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his  talents, 
that,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  undertook  to  giire 
biman  education  ;  and  changed  bis  name  from  Trapassi  to 
Metttstasio,  a  kind  of  Italianized  Greek  translation  of  the 
former  name :  and  so  much  was  he  pleased  with  his  dispo- 
sition and  talents,  that  be  finally  adopted  him,  and  made 
him  his  heir. 

Though  Gravina  had  first  noticed  his  young  friend  for 
his  extraordinary  poetical  talents,  he  was  very  desirous 
afterwards  to  wean  him  from  that  delightful  art,  and  fix 
him  to  his  own  profession  of  the  law ;  an  attempt  which 
has  equally  failed  in  the  case  of  many  other  celebrated 
poets.  Metastasio  struggled  hard  to  obey  his  patron  ;  but 
his  passion  for  poetry  was  insuperable,  and  Grarina  was 
obliged  to  give  way  a  little,  and  put  the  best  poets  into  his 
hands.  Thus  indulged,  he  produced  at  fourteen  the  tra- 
gedy of  •*  Giustino,"  written  to  please  his  master,  exactly 
t>n  the  Greek  model.  Gravina  appears  to  have  been  so 
mollified  by  this,  as  to  be  still  more  indulgent  to  his  na« 
tural  propensity,  and  carried  him  at  eighteen  to  Naples, 
that  he  might  contend,  in  singing  ext-emporaneous  verses, 
with  the  mo&t  celebrated  improvisatorl  of  Italy.  This  he 
did  with  a  success  that  eonfirmed'iand  much  extended  bis 
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fatil)^.  The  order,  clearness,  and  learnihg,  with  wfaicfa  be 
treated  the  sobjects,  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  grace 
of  his  action,  his  iiiodest  deportitoent,  with  the  expression^ 
beauty,  and  dignity  of  his  countenance,  gained  him  uni^ 
irefsal  admiration.  Bnt  with  his  poetical  studies,  Meta- 
fltasio  continued  to  pursue  that  of  the  law ;  and  in  order  to 
bbtain  a  passport  to  the  two  most  promising  roads  to  pre^- 
lierment  in  Rome,  assumed  the  clerical  habit,  and  took  the 
taiinor  order  of  priesthood*  Hence  be  is  usually  styled 
Abate. 

At  the  age  of  tv^renty  he  lost  his  excellent  preceptor  and 
|>atron,  Gravina,  who  died  in  1718.  Metastasio,  whose 
Writings  evince  him  to  have  been  all  tenderness,  bewailed 
Ills  death  in  the  celebrated  elegy  called  <'  La  strada  della 
'Gloria,"  and  found  when  the  will  was  examined,  that  he 
was  made  heir  to  all  his  fortune.  Being  now  become  & 
patron,  instead  of  a  dependant,  he  kept  a  handsome  table^ 
et  which,  as  maybe  supposed,  he  easily  obtained  guests: 
be  abandoned  the  law,  and  cultivated  poetry  ;  and  in  about 
two  years  found  himself  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  15,000 
erowns,  which  bad  been  the  bequest  of  his  patron.  He 
now  went  to  Naples,  with  a  serious  intention  to  return  to 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  instructor  Paglietti  was  harsh, 
the  addnirers  of  his  poetry  were  numerous,  and,  in  1721, 
we  find  him  addressing  an  epithalamium  to  the  marquis 
Pignatelli,  at  the  desire  -of  the  countess  of  Althan.  His 
drama  of  Endymion,  the  first  that  he  produced  expressly 
for  music,  was  written  about  the  same  time.  He  went  on, 
though  partly  by  stealth,  on  account  of  the  inexorable 
lawyer  tinder  whom  he  was  studying ;  till  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Romanina,  the  greatest  singer  and  actress  of  the 
time,  finally  determined  him  to  quit  both  his  preceptor 
and  that  profession  which  he  had  ever  studied  so  unwill- 
ingly. The  effect  of  his  first  opera,  "  The  Garden  of  the 
'H6sperides,"  upon  the  audience,  is  described  as  singular 
in  the  extreme.  By  the  beauties  of  the  verse,  the  excel- 
ience  of  the  sentiments,  and  every'  species  of  merit,  the 
audience,  usually  noisy,  was  charmed  into  profound  atten- 
tion, and  the  whole  was  heard  with  a  silence  then  perfectly 
'Uncommon  in  the  Italian  theatres. 

From  this  time  Metastasio  united  his  family  establishment 
'with  th^t  of  the  Romanina  and  her  husband,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  poet,  amidst  harmony  and  poetry.  Thus  situated, 
he  wrote  within  a  short  period,  three  more  dramas;  "<3atone 
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in  Utica,"  "  Ezio,'*  and  "  Semiramide  riconosciuta.** 
But  it  was  now,  in  1729^  the  thirty-second  year  of  Meta,^ 
stasio's  life,  that  he  was  to  change  his  country.  A  letter, 
dated  Aug.  31,  in  that  year,  from  prince  Pio  of  Savoy, 
invited  him  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  as  coadjutor  to 
signior  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  the  office  of  imperial  laureate 
All  matters  of  appointment  being  settled  to  his  mind,  he 
resolved,  though  with  reluctance,  to  quit  Italy,  and  his 
Italian  connections,  for  this  new  country:  and  he  actually 
arrived  at  Vienna  in  July  1730.  From  this  time  the  life 
of  Metastasio  was  uniform,  even  beyond  what  is  usual  to 
men  of  letters.  He  resided  continually  in  one  city,  Vienna; 
and  in  one  house,  that  of  M.  Martinetz  :  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  a  visit  in  the  autumn,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  annual,  to  the  .countess  of  Althan  in  Moravia,  where 
he  sought  health  from  the  bracing  air  of  the  mountains. 
To  make  the  uniformity  of  his  life  more  singular,  he  was 
naturally  and  habitually  attached  to  an  exact  regularity, 
and  passed  one  day  precisely  as  <  he  passed  another,  al- 
lotting particular  hours  for  particular  occupations.  His 
usual  routine  was  this,  according  to  tbb  report  of  Dr.  Bur* 
ney.  "  He  studied  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  noon; 
then  he  visited  his  friends,  and  those  families  and  indi- 
viduals from  whom  be  had  received  civilities.  He  dined 
at  two;  and  at  five  received  bis  most  familiar  and  intimate 
friends.  At  nine,  in  summer,  he  went  out  in  his  carriage, 
visited,  and  sometimes  played  at  ombre ;  a  game  which 
he  liked  better  than  those  of  mere  chance,  as  it  afforded 
bim  exercise  of  mind  in  calculation.  He  returned  home 
at  ten  o^clock,  supped,  and  went  to  bed  before  eleven.^' 
This  monotonous  mode  of  life  has  by  some  been  ridiculed, 
and  certainly  would  not  be  expected  in  a  poet;  but  the 
varieties  of  human  nature  are  endless,  and  in  him  the  love 
of  order  had  superseded  the  more  common  passion  for 
change  and  variety.  A  very  interesting  part  of  the  history 
of  Metastasio,  is  his  long  and  steady  friendsbip  with  the 
celebrated  Farinelli.  From  appearing  first  before  the  pub- 
lic about  the  same  time,  the  one  as  a  singer,  the  other  as 
a  poet,  in  1723,  they  called  each  other  Gemelli,  or  twins  ; 
and  their  attachment,  which  was  of  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent  kind,  ended  only  with  their  lives,  which  were  ex- 
tended nearly  to  the  same  period.  His  other  tuneful  friend 
died  early,  namely,  in  the  beginning  of  1734,  and,  aa> 
in  mark  of  her  regard,  left  him  heir  to  all  her  property,^ 
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lifter  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  the  amount  of  25,000 
crowns  ;  but  Metastasio^  with  his  usual  sense  of  propriety, 
and  with  great  generosity,  relinquished  the  whole  bequest^ 
and  restored  it  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband. 

'^Whether  Metastasio's  connection  with  the  Romanina 
was  purely.  Platonic/'  says  Dr,  fiurney,  "  or  of  a  less  se- 
raphic kind,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  the 
husband  residing  in  the  same  house  with  them,  both,  at 
Kaples  and  at  Rome,  and  the  friiendly  manner  in  which  the 
poet  always  mentioned  him  in  his  letters  to  the  wife,  with 
the  open  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  affliction,  in 
writing  to  him  after  her  deaths  would,  in  England,  be 
thought  indications  favourable  to  conjugal  fidelity.  But  a 
chaste  actress,  and  opera  singer,"  he  adds,  *^  is  a  still 
more  uncommon  phenomenon  in  Italy,  than  in  Britain." 
The  ideas  of  that  country  are  indeed  totally  different  from 
those  which  we  entertain  on  these  subjects  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  mutual  attachment  of  Metasta^io  and 
his  wife  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  husband  Bulgarini,  a$ 
an  honour  conferred  upon  his  family. 

In  1738  Metastasio  was  honoured  by  the  voluntary  gift 
of  nobility,  from  the  city  of  Assisi.  In  1740  he  lost  his 
patron,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  His  place  was,  however, 
continued  under  Charles  VII.  and  Francis  I.  the  successor 
ef  that  prince.  Through  the  interest  of  Farinelli  he  after- 
wards enjoyed  also  the  regard  and  patronage  of  the  court 
ef  Spain,  for  which,  though  he  did  not  visit  the  country, 
he  was  often  employed  to  write. 

Thus  lived  Metastasio.  Always  employed  in  writing, 
^metimes  by  imperial,  sometimes  by  regal  command  :  al- 
ways anxious  about  the  merit  of  his  productions,  and 
always  composing  such  as  ought  to  have  removed -all 
anxiety.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1782,  being  just  eighty-four.  Farinelli,  aletierta 
whom,  from  mademoiselle  Martinetz,  gives  the  most  ex- 
act account  of  his  death,  lived  only  to  September  of  the 
aame  year.  Metastasio  was  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael,  in  Vienna.  His  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed with  splendor  by  signior  Joseph  Martinetz,  whom 
he  had  made  his  heir.  The  inheritance  he  left,  ^'  consisted 
in  a  well  furnished  habitation,  a  coach,  horses,  a  great 
quantity  of  princely  presents,  a  very  ample  and  select  col- 
lection of  books,  with  a  capital  of  130,000' florins  ;  from 
which,  however,  ware  to  be  deducted  twenty  thousand  for 
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each  of  Mdtastaaio^s  sisters,  wd  three  thoasand  for  eaQ)i  otf 
bis  younger  brothers."     The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
chiefly  preserved  by  means  of  his  letters,  a  large  coUec-* 
tion  of  which  has  been  published ;  and  they  are  used  by 
bis  English  biographer  for  amplifying  the  narrative.     His 
correspondents  are  among  the  most  extraordiniMry  inen  of 
bis  time,  and,  in  all  points  of  vieu',  his  character  was  re« 
spectable,  and  indeed  amiable*     His  life  has  frequently 
been  written,  and  his  works  appear  united  in  editions  pub- 
lished in  several  parts  of  Europe.     Ho  *was  an  ^nepy  to 
that  pompous,  verbose,  and  obscure  style  which  prevailed 
in  his  country  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  thai 
the  first  duty  of  a  writer,  in  prose  or  verse,  is  to  be  un-* 
xlerstood.     ^^  The  style  of  Metastasio,''  says  an  Italiap  cri^ 
tic,  ^^  never  fails  to  please  those  who  give  way  to  their  own 
feelings,  more  than  persons  of  profound  meditation  j  and 
I  would  rather  be  accused  of  partiality  to  hicn  whom  I  ver 
Berate  and  love^  th^n  ranked  with  cold  philosophers  and 
deep  thinkers,  whom  I  may  respect  but  cannot  love^"     He 
regarded  "  Atilio  Regolo,"  as  his  best  opera ;  **  Betuli% 
liberata,"  as  his  best  oratorio ;  and  ^^  Artaserse,"  as  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  dramas ;  for,  howevei;  set  or  sung,  i^ 
was  always  successful.     To  give  a  list  of  bis  works,  as  they 
are  always  found  collectively,  would  be  superfluous.     Dr, 
Burney  has  given  one  that  is  very  ample,  and  arranged  io 
chronological  order^  with  the  character  and  peculiarities  of 
each.     Hence  it  appears,  that  he  produced  twenty- sisK 
operas,  eight  oratorios,  or  sacred   dramas,   besides  pcca-t 
sional.  pieces,  such  as  we  should  call  masques,  ip  great 
numbers;  with   cantatas,  canzonets,    sonnets,   and  ^very. 
kind  of  miscellaneous  poetry.     He  wrote  also,  some  trans- 
lations from  classics ;  an  excellent  analysis  of  Aristotl^^^^ 
poetics,  entitled  "  Estrato  dell'  Arte  Poetica  d'Aristotile, 
et  considerationi  sur  la  medesima ;"  with  short  accQunts  of 
all  the  Greek  dramas,  tragic  and  coi^ic,  and  his  Qwu  cri« 
tical  remarks.     Few  authors  have  been  more  prolific,  and. 
none,  perhaps,  so  completely  successful  in  every  eflfort  gt 
the  mind.     It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  Metastasip  yf^ 
always  as  much  beloved  for  his  amiable  qualities,  as  ad- 
mired  for  those  by  which  he  was  constituted  a  poet,  and 
ooe  of  the  most  enchanting  of  all  ppejts.     Pqrfpctly  master 
of  the  resources  of  his  art,  he  reduced  the  oper^  to  rules*, 
He  banished  from  it  machines,  and  other  i^prpl^^biUties^ 
which  ^mu»9  the  eye  withoijit  a^i^qtiug  ihp  h^forts  sd>s|i7> 
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taring  natural  situations  of  interesting  personages,  which 
often  produce  the  full  effect  of  tragedy.  His  actions  are 
great,  fai3  characters  well  conceived  and  supported,  and 
his  plots  conducted  with  address.  There  are  scenes  of 
Metastasio's,  says  Voltaire,  worthy  of  Corneille  when  he 
avoids  declamation,  or  of  Racine  when  he  is  not  languid. 
Never,  therefore,  was  patronage  better  bestowed  than  that 
of  Gravina ;  and  though  such  talents  could  not  have  been  ^ 
tiidden,  tbek  early  maturity  and  final  perfection  must  be 
in  a  great  part  attributed  to  the  culture  and  attentions  of 
that  able  roaster.  ^ 

METEREN  (Emanuel  de)  a  protestant  historian,  waa 
born  at  Antwerp  July  9,  15'S5.  His  father,  Jacob  de  Me« 
teren,  was  of  Balda ;  bis  mother,  Ortelia,  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Ortelis,  or  Ortelius,  of  Augsburgb,  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  geographer,  Abraham  Orteiiu8« 
He  was  carefully  educated  in  the  languages  and  sciences, 
and  when  a  youth,  is  reported  to  have  attempted  to  trans** 
late  the  Bible  int6  English,  which, '  says  Bullart,  made  liis 
religious  principles  to  be  suspected.  His  father,  who  had 
embraced  the  protestant  religion,  being  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  England,  took  this  son  with  him,  and  gave  himr 
the  choice  of  continuing  his  studies,  or  embarking  in  com-^ ' 
merce.  Emanuel,  having  preferred  the  latter,  was  sent  to 
Antwerp,  and  engaged  with  a  merchant  in  that  city,  where 
he  continued  about  ten  years,  but  his  father  had  not  the 
happiness  to  witness  his  progress,  as  he  and  his  wife  wfere' 
drowned  in  their  passage  from  Antwerp  to  London.  Ema- 
nuel, during  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  after  this  disast^, 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  information  re^ 
specting  the  history  of  the  Netherlands;  and  having  ac*- 
qiured  the  confidence  of  various  persons  of  eminence  in 
the  government,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  secret 
bUtory  of  the  tinsies,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
^  Hitttoria  rerum  potissimum  in  Belgio  gestaram,*'  &c  If 
app^uns  tbait  he  had  sent  some  copies  of  this  work  in  Ger- 
man to  a  friefid,  who  was  to  procure  engravings  for  il^  but 
wiio  caused  it  to  be  printed  for  his  own  benefit  in  Latiai 
and  German,  yet  with  the  name  of  tbe  author,  whose  re- 
puiatioo  he  did  not  value  so  much  as  tbe  profits  of  the 
weofkk  SletereOf  on  hearing  this,  procured  an  order  fr^na ' 
thu  States  to  anppxess  this  edition,  which  is  dated  1 599^ ' 
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and  afterwards  published  it  himself.  He  was  enabled  to 
revisit  London  again  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  consul  for 
the  Flemings.  In  this  office  he  acquitted  iHmself  witb 
spirit  and  ability,  and  wrote  an  ample  volume  of  the  trea- 
ties of  commerce  which  formerly  subsisted  betwixt  the 
English  nation,  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  states  of 
Holland.  He  died  at  London,  April  8,  1612,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Dionis  Back-Church,  Fen- 
church-street,  where  his  relict  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  ^ 

METHODIUS,  a  father  of  the  church,  bishop  of  Olym- 
pus, or  Patara,  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  Tyre  in  Pa-  • 
lestine,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chalcis,  a  city  of  Greece, 
towards  the  end  of  Dioclesian's  persecution  in  the  year  302 
or  ,303.     Epiphanius  says  "  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  truth."     St.  Jerome 
bas  ranked   him  in  his  catalogue  of  church  writers ;  but 
Eusebius  has  not  mentioned  him ;  which  silence  is  attri'^ 
buted  by  some,  though  merely  upon  conjecture,  to  Me- 
thodius's  having  written  very  sharply  against  Origen,  who 
was  favoured   by    Eusebius.     Methodius   composed   in  a 
clear  and  elaborate  style  several  works :  a  large  one  "Against 
Porphyry  the  philosopher;'*  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Resur- 
rection," against  Origen;  another  on  "  Pythonissa,"  against 
the  same ;  a  book  entitled  **  The  banquet  of  Virgins ;"  one 
on  "  Free-will ;"  "  Commentaries  upon  Genesis  and  the 
Canticles ;"  and  several  other  pieces  extant  in  St.  Jerome^s 
time.    Father  Combesis  collected  several  considerable  frag- 
ments of  this  author,  cited  by  Epiphanius,  Pbotius,  and 
others,  and  printed  them  with  notes  of  his  own  at  Paris,  in 
1644,  together  with  the  works .  of  Amphilbchiiis  and  An^ 
dreas  Cretensis,  in, folio.    But  afterwards  Possinus^  a  Jesuit, 
found  "The  Banquet  of  Virgins'*  entire,  in  a  manuscript' 
belonging  to  the  Vatican  library;  and  sent  it,  with  a  Latin 
version  of  his  own,  into  France,  where  it  was  printed  irt 
1657,  folio,  revised  and  corrected  by  another  manuscript 
in   the  library  of  cardinal  Mazarin.     We  cannot  doubt 
that  this  ig  the  true  and  genuine  work  of  Methodius ;  as 
it  iTot  only  carries  all  the  marks  of  antiquity  in  it,  but 
contains  word  for  word  all  the  passages  that  Pbotius.  had 
cited  out  of  it.     It  is  written  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  after 
the  manner  of  "  Plato^s  Banquet  of  Socrates ;''  with  this 
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^lifference,  that  thd  speakers  befe  are  women,  t^rho  indeed 
talk  very  learnedly  and  very  elegantly.* 

METKERKE,  or  MEETKERCKE,  or  MEKERCHUS 
(Adolphus),  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1528, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the 
revolted  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  counsellor  of  states 
and  envoy  tb  the  foreign  potentates.  He  was  employed 
on  an  embassy  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  latter  part  of  his. 
life,  an  office  which  was  probably  very  agreeable  to  him,  as 
he  was  a  protestant,  and  had  resided  here  for  the  quiet  en-' 
joyment  of  his  religion  for  some  time  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  embassy.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  or- 
nament and  delight  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  second  to 
none  in  literary  acconrplishments,  and  was  a  man  also  of 
great  benevolence  and  stmiable  temper.  Grief  for  the  losd 
of  his  sou  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  London  in  1591,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churqh  of  St.  Botolph,  Ald^ersgate,  under  a 
monument  which,-  when  that  church  was  rebuilt^  was  con* 
veyed  to  Julians,  near  Buntingford,  in  Hertfordshire,  the 
^eat  of  his  descendants  who  settled  in  this  country,  and 
where  sohie  of  them  are  still  living.  The  present  owner 
of  the  estate  is  in  possession,  among  others,  of  a  folio  MS. 
of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  by  his  ancestor,  the  subject  of 
this  article,  with  additions  by  his  son  Adolphus,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  by  his  son  Edward,  D.  D.  of  Christ" 
church,  Oxford,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  that  university,  and 
prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  became  professor  in  1621, 
and  died  m  1660.  Foppen  asserts  that  sir  Adolphus,  as 
the  ambassador  was  called,  declared  in  writing,  on  his 
death-bed,  that  there  was  no  true  religion  out  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  and  that  his  daughter  was  so  struck  with  this 
as  to  return  to  Bruges,  and  to  the  Roman  catholic  religioo. 
As  far  as  respects  the  daughter,  this  may  be  true,  but  hei* 
father  certainly  died  in  the  protestant  faith,  as  appears  by 
the  inscription  on  his  monument,  which  Foppen  is  ob- 
liged to  confess,  is  written  "  stylo  acatholico.'*  Sir  Adol- 
phus published  in  1565,  not  a  translation  of  spme  pieces  of 
Bion  and  Moschus,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  called,  but 
the  first  edition  of  ^^Bion  and  Moschus,^'  printed  at  Bruges 
in  1565,  4t6,  Gf.  and  Lat.  It  has  a  double  Latin  versioa 
with  the  Variorum  scholia,  the  elegies  of  Phanoclis,  and 
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pome  fragments  of  Propertius.  It  is  a  very  rare  and  curicnt» 
edition.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  ^'  Tbeocriti  £pi« 
grammata,"  and  published  a  treatise  "  De  veteri  et  recta^ 
pronuQtiatione  lingum  Grseqa^  Commentarius/'  Bruges, 
1565.^  and  Antwerp,  1576,  8vo.  He  contributed  also  to 
editions  of  the  "  Fasti  Consulares,"  "  Vita  Ccesarum,^' 
f*  Magna  Graecia,"  &c. ;  and  in  his  political  character  pub-i 
jished  "  A  Collection  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Peace  of 
Cologne,  in  1579.'*' 

.  METO,  or  METON,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  432  B.  C.  was  the  son  of  Pausanias. 
He  observed,  in  the  first  j^ar  of  .the  87th  olympiad,  the 
jiol^tice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  cycle  of  19  years,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  make  the  solar  and  (unar  years  begin  at  the 
sam^  point  of  time.  This  is  called  the  Metonic  period,  or 
pycle.  It  is  also  called  the  golden  number,  from  its  great 
pse  in  the  calendar.  Metojn  was  living  about  the  year  412" 
B.  C.  for  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  s,ent  to  Sicily,  he 
espaped  from  beiilgen^barked  on  that  disastrous  expedition 
by  counterfeiting  an  appearance  of  idiotism.' 

METOCHITA  (Theodore),  *of  Constantinople,  was 
one  of  tjie  most  learn&d  Grecians  rn  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tiiry.  He  held  considerable  offices  under  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus  the  Elder,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  was 
banished,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  died  in  1332,  in  a  monastery  which  he  had 
founded.  He  wa$  called  a  living  Lxhrary^  from  his  great 
erudition  ;  and  left  several  valuable  works,  the  principal 
fimong  which  are,  ^^  An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  History, , 
from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine  the  Great,"  1628,  4to; 
,  \^  The  Sacred  History,"  in  two  books,"  translated  by  Herv^, 
Paris,  1555,  4to;  "The  History  of  Constantinople ;"  and 
"  A  Paraphrase  on  Aristotle's  Physics."  In  1790,  was 
published  "  Specimina  operum  Theod.  Metocfaitae,  cum 
praefatione  et  notis  primum'vulgata  ab  Jano  Bloch,"  Hau«> 
niae,  in  8vo.  * 

MEJROPHANES   CRITOPYLUS,    the    patriarch  of 
Ale:^andria  in  the  seventeenth  ceatury,  ,was  sent  into  Eng- 
land by  Cyrillas  Lucar,  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine  and 
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discipline  of  our  church,  and  to  learn  the  English  and  La- 
tin languages.  For  these  purposes  he  applied  to  archbishop 
Abbot,  who  procured  him  admission  into  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  where  be  remained  until  162'2,  at  which  time  he 
was  chancellor  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  on 
bis  return  to  his  ovVn  country,  was  chosen  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  On  his  way  home,  and  while  in  Germany,  he 
drew  up  *'  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church," 
printed  at  Helmstadt,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  1661.  It  inclines 
chiefly  to  the  protestant  doctrines ;  but  catholic  writers 
have  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  some  parts  of  it. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
been  living  iti  1640.' 

METTKIE  (JuLiEN  Offray  de  la),  a  very  <*ccentric 
French  author  and  physician^  was  born  at  St.  Maloes  in 
1709.  He  studied  physic  under  Boerhaave,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Paris,  and  became  an  army-surgeon  in  the 
French  guards.  The  duke  of  Grammont,  who  was  his  pro- 
tector, being  taken  v^ry  ill  at  ihe  siege  of  Fribourg,  he 
began,  in  his  attendance  upon  him,  to  speculate  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul^  and  to  perceive,  as  he  fancied,  that  it 
is  mortal.  He  wrote  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Soul," 
which  being  highly  impious  in  its  doctrines,  raised  a  storm 
against  him  from  which  his  patron  with  difficulty  could 
defend  him.  He  then  turned  his  pen  against  his  brethren, 
and  wrote  ^*  Penelope,  or  the  Machiavel  in  medicine,"  in 
3  vols.  12mo.  The  rage  of  the  faculty,  in  consequence  of 
this  satire,  drove  him  out  of  France;  and  he  retired  to 
Leyden,  where  he  published  "  L'Homme  Machine,"  a 
treatise  of  materialism,  in  which  the  philosophy  is  as  in- 
correct and  ill  argued  as  it  is  pernicious.  But  he' declaims 
with  an  ardour  too  likely  to  captivate  weak  minds,  and 
draw  them  dver  to  hts  opinions.  This  book-  could  not  ob- 
tain toleration  even  in  Holland ;  it  was  publicly  burnt,  and 
the  author  obliged,  in  1748,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Berlin, 
and  at  this  court  he  was  protected,  made  a  member  of  the 
academy,'and  honoured  with  places  under  the  king.  Here 
be  lived  in  tranquillity,  till  his  violent  system  of  bleeding, 
very  like  that  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  put  an  early  period  to  his 
life,  as  it  had  to  those  of  several  patients  ;  and  he  died  in 
1751,  being  th«^n  only  48.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Berlin  the  same  year,  in  one  vol.  4to,  and. two 
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12mo.  The  same  kind  of  false  philosophy  pervades  thent 
all.  The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  conferred  on  'him  a 
very  singular  honour,  even  after  his  death ;  for  he  wrote^ 
bis  funeral  oration,  which  he  caused  to  be  pronounced  m 
the  academy  by  one  of  his  secretaries.  Voltaire  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  madman  who  wrote  in  a  state  of  iot-oxi- 
cation. ' 

METZU  (Gabriel),  a  Dutch  painter  of  small  portraits, 
v^as  born  at  Leyden  in  1615.  His  master  is  not  known; 
but  he  studiously  imitated  Gerard  Dow,  and  Mieris.  The 
beauty  of  his  colouring  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  he 
finished  bis  paintings  with  great  labour.  His  subjects'  were 
usually  taken  from  low  li^^  but  they  were  all  designed 
after  nature,  and  represented  with  astonishing  skill ;  such 
as  women  selling  fish,  fowls,  or  game^  sick  persons  at- 
tended by  the  physician ;  chemists  in  their  laboratories  ;. 
painters  rooms,  shops,  and  drawing-schools,  hung  with 
prints  and  pictures;  all  which  he  finished  with  extraordi* 
nary  neatness.  They  are  not  scarce  in  this  countr}',  aU 
though  highly  valued.  By  confining  himself  so  closely  to 
a  sedentary  life,  he  became  violently  afflicted  with  the 
stone.  He  submitted  to  the  operation  of  cutting  for  it, 
but  had  not  strength  of  constitution  to  survive  the  opera- 
tion, and  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.' 

MEULEN  (Anthony  Francis  Vander),  an  eminent 
artist,  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1634.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Peter  Snayers,  a  battle  painter  of  considerable  note,  and 
his  early  progress  gave  strong  promise  of  his  future  emi* 
nence.  His  ingenious  pictures  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  induced  V» 
Meulen  to  settle  in  Paris;  and  soon  afterwards  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  who  appointed  him  to  attend  and  paint 
the  scenes  of  his  military  campaigns,  gave  him  a  pension 
of  '2000  livres,  and  paid  him  besides  for  his  performances,. 
He  made  sketches  of  almost  all  the  most  remarkable  events 
that  occurred  in  these  expeditions  of  Louis;  designing  upon, 
the  spot  the  encampments,  marches,  sieges,  &.c.  of  the 
armies ;  the  huntings  of  the  king ;  the  assembling  of  the 
officers,  &c.:  from  these  he  composed  his  pictures,  which 
are  skilfully  arranged,  with  great  bustle,  animation,  and 
spirit,  and  executed  with  a  very  agreeable,  though  not 
always  a  natural  tone  of  colour,  and   with  a  sweet  and 
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idelicate  pencil.  Some  of  his  pictures  exhibit  unconfimon 
iskill  and  taste  in  composition.  Frequently  the  scene  he 
had  to  paint  was  flat  and  insipid,  such  as  a  marshy  country 
before  long  extended  walls ;  even  these  he  contrived  to 
render  agreeable  by  his  judicious  management  of  the  chiaro- 
scuroy  and  the  pleasing  groups  which  he  displayed  with 
his  figures,  which,  though  dressed  in  the  stiff  uncbuth 
frippery  of  the  French  court  of  that  period,  are  hatidled 
with  so  much  delicacy  and  corresponding  taste,  that  they 
never  fail  to  please.  He  was  particularly  skilful  in  pour- 
traying  the  actions  of  the  horse,  of  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  number  of  excellent  studies,  drawn  with  great 
eare  from  nature.  His  pictures  frequently  include  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  an  immense  number  of  objects. 
His  perfect  knowledge  of  perspective  enabled  him  to 
manage  the  objects  and  distances  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  effect,^  so  that  the  eye  accoiibpanies  the  figures  without 
confusion,  and  assigns  to  each  its  due  action  and  distance. 
He  lived  not  beyond  the  age  of  56^  but  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  pictures,  most  of  which  are  in  France,  but  they  are 
not  very  unfrequent  in  this  country.  *^ 

MEUN,  or  MEUNG  (John  de),  was  born  at  a  little 
town  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  river  Loire,  near  Orleans, 
in  1280,  and  on  account  of  his  lameness  acquired  the  name 
of  Clopinel.  His  range  of  study  appears  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  including  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemis- 
try, arithmetic,  but  above  all,  poetry.  His  talents  recom- 
mended him  to  the  court  of  Philip  le  Bel,  which  he  en- 
livened.by  his  wit,  but  often  at  the  same  time,  created 
enemies  by  his  satirical  remarks.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1364.  His  name  is  preserved  on  account  of 
the  share  he  had  in  the  celebrated  **  Roman  de  la  Rose'* 
{see  LoRRis),  which  the  French  esteem  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  their  old  poetry.  It  is,  says  Warton,  far  beyond 
the  rude  efforts  of  all  their  preceding  romancers.  John  of 
Meun's  share  in  this  poem,  however,  is  inferior  in  poetical 
merit  to  that  of  t-oiris,  as  he  had  little  of  his  predecessor's 
inventive  and  poetical  vein  ;  but  it  has  strong  satire  and 
great  liveliness.  Chaucer,  who  translated  all  that  was 
written  by  William  of  Lorris,  gives  only  part  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Jbhn  de  Meun.  Some  other  works  are  attri- 
buted  to  the  latter,  which  are  of  little  value  unless  as  cu- 
riosities.' 

*  Argenville,  vol.  III. — ^Tlccs's  CyclopcBdia.-f-Walpole's  Anecdotes. 
>  Diet.  Uis(.«^Brunei'ftMa«oeldtt  Libraire.— -W«rton*s  Hist,  of  Poetry. 
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MEURSIUS  (John),  a  learned  Dutchman,  was  bbrti 
in  1579  at  Losdun,  a  town  near  the  Hague,  where  his 
father  was  minister.  At  six  years  of  age  his  father  began 
to  teach  him  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language;  and  the 
year  after  sent  him  to  a  school  at  the  Hague,  where  be 
.continued  four  years.  He  was  then  removed  to  Leyden, 
and  made  so  great  a  progress  in  literature,  that  at  twelve 
he  could  write  with  fluency  in  Latin.  He  advanced  with 
no  less  rapidity  in  the  Greek  language,  for  which  he  con«- 
ceived  a  particular  fondness ;  insomugh  that  at  thirteen  he 
made  Greek  verses,  and  at  sixteen  wrote  a  *^  Commentary 
.upon  Lycophron,"  the  most  obscure  of  all  the  Greek 
authors.  When  he  had  finished  the  course  of  his  studies^ 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  a  person  from  whom  much 
might  be  expected,  the  famous  John  Barnevelt  intrusted 
.him  with  the  education  of  his  children  ;  and  he  attended 
them  ten  years,  at  home  and  in  their  travels.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  almost  all  the  courts  in  £u<> 
rope,  of  visiting  the  learned  in  their  several  countries,  and 
of  examining  the  best  libraries.  As  he  passed  through 
Orleans',  in  1608,  he  was  made  doctor  of  law.  Upon  his 
return  to  Holland,  the  curators  of  the  academy  of  Leyden 
appointed  him,  in  1610,  professor  of  history,  and  after-^ 
ward  of  Greek;  and  the  year  following,  the  States  of 
Holland  chose  him  for  their  historiographer.  In  1612  he 
married  a  lady  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  called  after  his  own  name,  who  died*  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  yet  not  till  he  had  given  specionfens  of 
bis  uncommon  learning,'  by  several  publications. 

Barnevelt  having  been  executed  in  1619,  they  pro-* 
ceeded  to  moles^t  all  who  had  been  any  way  connected  with 
him,  and  who  were  of  the  party  of  the  Remonstrants, 
which  he  had  protected,  Meursius,  as  having  been  pre- 
ceptor to  his  children,  was  unjustly  ranked  in  this  number, 
although  he  had  never  interfered  in  their  theological  dis-» 
putes:  but  as  he  had  always  acquitted  himself  well  in  bia 
professorship,  they  had  not  even  a  plausible  pretence  to 
remove  him  from  the  chair.  They  used,  however,  all  thd 
means  of  ill  treatment  they  could  devise,  to  make  him  quit 
it  of  himself:  they  reproached  him  with,  writing  too  many 
books,  and  said  that  the  university,  on  that  account,-  did 
not  reap  any  benefit  from  his  studies.  Meursius,  thud 
ill-treated,  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  resigning  his 
post  with  honour;  and,  at  last,  i(i  .1625,  the.  following  fair 
one  presented  itself,     Ghristiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark, 
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ctffered  hiai  at  that  time  the  professorship  of  history  and 
politics,  in  the  university  of  Sora,  which  be  had  just  re-  * 
established ;  and  also  tbe  place  of  his  historiographer. 
These  Meursius  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Denmark,  where  he  fully  answered  all  the  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  conceived  of  his  capacity,  and 
was  highly  respected  by  the  king  and  the  chief  men  at 
court.  He  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  stone  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  and  died  Sept.  20,  1639,  a«  his 
epitaph  at  Sora  shews;  and  not  in  1641,  as  Valerius  An- 
dreas says  in  his  **  Bibliotheca  Belgica." 

Most  authors  have  agreed  in  extolling  the  ingenuity, 
learning,  and  merit  of  Meursius  :  he  excelled  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  antiquities; 
and  applied  himself  with  such  indefatigable  pains  to  cor- 
rect, explain,  translate,  and  publish  many  works  of  the  ' 
ancients,  that  John  Imperialis  asserted  that  more  Gre^k 
authors,  with  Latin  versions  and  emendations,  had  been 
published  by  Meilrsius  alone  than  by  all  the  learned  to- 
gether for  the  last  hundred  years.  He  was  the  author  and, 
editor  of  above  sixty  works,  many  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities  by  Grasviud 
and  Gronovius.  His  "  Eleusinia,  sive  de  Cereris  Eleusin^s 
sacro  6t  festo,"  to  which  all  who  have  since  written  upon 
that  subject  have  been  greatly  indebted,  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  but  now  become  scarce.  We  do .  not  know  that  it 
has  been  printed  njore  than  twice  :  first  at  Ley  den,  1619, 
in  4to,  and  afterwards  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Grono- 
vips's  Greek  Antiquities.  .  The  entire  works  of  Meursius, 
however,  edited  by  Lami,  were  published  in  twelve  large 
volumes  in  folio,  at  Florence,  in  1741 — 63. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  shamefully 
obscene  Latin  work,  entitled  "  Meursius  de  elegantiis  La- 
tinae  linguae,"  was  not  written  either  by  this  author  or  his 
son  ;  but  was,  as  the  French  biographers  assures  us,  the 
production  of  Nicolas  Chorier,  an  attorney  at  Grenoble. 
•It  probably  had  the  name  of  John  Meursius  prefixed  by 
way  of  throwing  a  ridicule  upon  tbe  grave  and  learned  pro- 
fessor. His  son  produced,  as  we  have  said,  some  learned 
<works,  but  not  such  as  to  rival  those  of  his  father. ' 

MEXIA  (Peter),  a  historian  of  some  note  in  Spain, 
•when  history  was  mere  compilation,  was  a  native  ^f  Seville, 

1  NiceroD,  Vol.  XII. — Moreri. 
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of  a  family  of  some  ra'ak,  and  liberalJy  educated.  His 
inclination  being  principally  fur  hi^^torical  studies,  he  was 
inade  chronographer,  perhaps  what  we  should  call,  histo-» 
viographer  to  Charles  V.  He  is  aUo  said  to  have  been  a 
poet.  Antonio  has  collected  from  various  authors,  his  con-* 
temporaries,  opinions  highly  favourable  to  his  learning  and 
ls:nowledget  The  only  fault  imputable  seems  to  be  that  of 
mixing  Latin  words  too  frequently  with  his  Spanish.  He 
died  ^bout  1552.  His  principal  work,  for  which  he  is 
}cnown  in  this  country,  is  entitled  ^'  Silva  de  varia  Leccion/' 
which  with  the  additions  of  the  Italian  and  French  trans-> 
latorS)  was  published  at  London  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Treasury  of  ancient  apd  modern  Times,"  fol.  The 
original  was  first  printed  at  Seville,  in  black-letter,  in  1542, 
fol.  often  reprinted,  and  transla,ted  into  most  European 
languages,  with  additions.  His  Qther  writings  were,  a 
^*  History  of  the  Caesars,"  Seville,  1545,  fol.  likewise  trans^ 
lated  by  W.  T.  and  enlarged  by  Edward  Grimeston, 
Lond.  1633.  foL  2.  "  GJoUoqnios  o  Dialogos,"  or  "  Laus 
Asini,"  in  imitation  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius,  SeviHe  1547, 
^vo,  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  Italian.  3.  "  Pa- 
genesis  de  Isocrates.^'  He  left  some  MSS.  aqd  an  un? 
finished  life  of  Charles  V.  * 

MEYER  (James),  a  Flemish  bistpri^n  ^f  some  note, 
vras  born  near  pailleul  in  Flanders,  Jan.  7|  141^1,  whence 
he  is  sometitpes  called  Baliolanus.  He  became  an  ecclesi- 
astic, and  finally  rector  of ,  Blackenbergh,  but  bad  Under-f 
taken  ^he  education  of  youth  as  an  additional  source  of  sup-^ 
port.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1552.  His  principal  productions 
fire,  1.  ^^  Annales  rerum  Flandricarum,"  foljo,  published 
at  Antwerp,  in  1561.  These  annals  ar^  carried  49  far  as 
4477,  and  have  been  esteemed,  not  only  for  their  matter, 
but  for  ease  and  purity  of  style.  2.  ^'  Fiai)driparvm  rerutn 
iplecas,"  printed  at  Bruges,  in  1531,  4to.' 

MEY^R,  or  MEYERS  (Jeremiah),  an  excellent  minia-f  • 
ture  painter,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  in  1735,  and  came  to  England  in  1749,  with  his 
father,  who  was  portrait-painter  tp  the  duke  of  W.irtem- 
berg,  a  painter,  siays  Edwards,  of  sniall  subjects,  but  of  no 
great  talent.  His  son  studied  two  years  (1757  and  1758)^  . 
under  Zink,  the  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  tp  whom  he 
paid  two  hundred  pounds  for  instruction,  and  two  hundre4 

1  Antonio  ifibl,  I^ist,  I  ^iperop,  vol.  XXXDCi-^Moreri, 
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pounds  more  for  materials  of  his  art ;  but  Meyer  soon  sur« 
passed  bis  master,  in  tbe  elegance  and  gusto  of  bis  por* 
traits,  a  superiority  ,wbicb  be  acquired  by  his  attention  to 
the  works  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  as  well  as  himself, 
was  at  that  time  rising  to  fame.  In  1761,  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts  offered  a  premium  of  twenty 
guineas  for  the  best  drawing  of  a  profile  of  the  king,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  die  engraved  from  it ;  and  Meyer 
obtained  the  prize.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  miniature 
painter  to  tbe  queen.  In  1762,  he  was  naturalized  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  in  tbe  following  year  married  a  lady  of 
considerable  fortune  and  great  accomplishments.  In  1764, 
be  was  appointed  painter  in  enamel  to  his  majesty. 

He  wrought  both  in  enamel  and  water-colours,  and  had 
no  competitor  until  Mr.  Humphrey,  in  the  latter  process, 
produced  some  performances  of  exquisite  merit:  but  as 
that  gentleman  soon  quitted  miniature  painting,  he  left 
Mej'er  without  a  rival  in  his  department.  Meyer  was  many 
years  a  member  of  tbe  academy  in  St.  Martin's-lane;  and 
at  tbe  institution  of  tbe  royal  academy  be  was  chosen  one 
of  the  founders.  He  long  resided  in  Covent-garden,  but 
at  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  be  retired  to  Kew,  where  be 
died  Jan.  20,  1789.  This  event  was  the  consequence  of  a 
fever  contracted  by  friendly  zeal,  in  the  service  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  contested  election*  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  was 
no  less  admirable  as  a  friend  than  as  an  artist :  and  endeared 
to  all  who  knew  him  by  a  pleasant  social  vivacity,  and  by: 
an  indefa^tigable  spirit  of  extensive  beneficence.  <' Were 
I  required,"  adds  Mr.  Hayley,  "  to  name  the  individual 
whom  I  believe  to  have  been  most  instrumental  in  prq^ 
moting  the  prosperity  of  others  (without  the  advantages  of 
official  authority,  or  of  opulence),  I  should  say,  without 
hesitation,  Meyer."  ' 

MEZERAI  (Francis  Eudes  de),  an  emineutFrench  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Ky,  near  Argentau  in  Lower  Normandy, 
in  1610.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Caen,  where 
he  discovered  an  early  inclination  for  poetry  ;  and  had  him- 
self so  high  an  opinion  of  bis  talent  in  that  art,  that  be 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  raise  both  a  character  and  a 
fortune  by  it  But,  upon  going  to  Paris,  he  was  dissuaded 
from  pursuing  poetry,  by  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  who  had 

1  Edwards's  CoaUi)uatiQn  of  Walpole's  Aaecclotes.<^HayIey's  Life  of  Hoa|<« 
Hcy,  pp.  69.  138. 
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been  the  preceptor  of  Louis  XIII.  and  advised  to  apply 
himself  eaVnestiy  to  history  and  politics,  as  the  surest  means 
of  succeeding  in  life.  In  the  mean  time,  that  gentleman 
procured  him  the  place  of  commissary  of  war,  which  he 
held  for  two  or  three  campaigns,  and  then  quitted  it. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris^  be  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there;  and,  changing  the  name  of  his  family  as 
being  an  obscure  one,  he  took  the  name  of  Mezerai,  which 
is  a  cottage  in  the  parish  of  Ry.  But  his  little  stock  of 
^  money  made  him  apprehensive  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  continue  long  at  Paris ;  and  therefore,  to  support  him- 
self,  he  bad  recourse  to  writing  satires  against  the  ministry, 
articles  which  were  then  extremely  well  received,  and  for 
which  he  had  naturally  a  turn.  M.  Larroque,  in  his  Life  of 
DSezerai,  assures  us,  that  he  was  author  of  all  the  pieces 
published  against  the  government  under  the  name  of  San« 
dricourt.  They  are  written  in  a  low  and  burlesque  style, 
and  adapted  merely  to  please  the  populace.  Larroque  has 
jgiven  us  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  these  pieces,  but  would 
not  give  those  of  others  which  Mezerai  wrote,  either 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  or  against  cardinal 
Richelieu;  "because,'*  he  says,  "  they  ought  to  be 
forgotten,  out  of  reverence  to  the  persons  whom  they  at* 
tacked.'* 

By  these  satires  Mezerai  gained  a  considerable  sum  in 
less  than  three  years ;  and  being  now  in  easy  circumstances, 
applied  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty- six,  to  compile  an 
"  History  of  France.'*  Cardinel  Richelieu,  hearing  of  his 
character  and  circumstances,  made. him  a  present  of  two 
hundred  crowns,  with  a  promise  to  remember  him  after- 
wards. He  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history  in 
1643,  which  extends  from  Pharamond  to  Charles  VI. ;  the 
second  in  1646,  which  contains  what  passed  from  Charles 
>VI.  lo  Charles  IX.;  and  the  third  in  1651,  which,  com- 
prehends the  history  from  Henry  III.  till  the  peace  of  Ver«- 
Tins,  in  15 98;  all  in  folio.  This  history  procured  him  a 
-pension  from  the  king.  It  was  received,  with  extraori- 
dinary  applause,  as  if  there  had  been  no  history  of  France 
before :  and  perhaps  there  was  none  more  agreeable  aa  to 
veracity.  In  1668,  he  published,  in  3  vols.  4to,  an 
"  Abridgement  of  the  history  of  France  :"  in  which  there 
being  several  bold  passages,  which  displeased  Colbert,  that 
minister  ordered  Perrault,  of  the  French  academy,  to  tell 
Uezerai^  in  his  name,  that  '^  the  king  had  not  given  him 
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a  pension  of  4000  livres  to  write  in  so  free  a  manner;  that 
his  majesty  had  indeed  too  great  a  regard  to  truth,  to  require 
his  historiographers  to  disguise  it,  out  of  fear  or  hope  ;  but 
that  be  did  not  think  they  ought  to  take  the  liberty  of  re^ 
fleeting,  without  any  necessity,  upon  the  conduct  of  his 
ancestors,  and  upon  a  policy  which  had  long  been  estab-  ' 
lisbed,  and  confirmed  by  the  suflprages  of  the  whole  na- 
tipQ."  Upon  this  remonstrance,  the  author  promised  to 
retouch  the  passages  complained  of,  which  he  did  in  a 
new  edition,  1672,  in  6  vols.  12mo»  In  this,  however,  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  neither  to  satisfy  the  public,  who 
were  displeased  to  see .  the  truth  altered,  nor  the  minister^ 
who  retrenched  half  his  pension.  Mezerai  was  extremely 
piqued  at  this,  and  complained  of  Colbert  in  such  severe 
terms,  as  induced  that  minister  to  deprive  him  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  pension.  Mezerai  then  declared  that  he 
would  write  history  no  ^longer;  and  that  the  reason  of  his 
silence  might  not  be  concealed,  he  put  the  last  money 
which  he  recieved  as  historiographer,  into  a  box  by  itself^ 
with  this  note :  "  Here  is  the  last  money  I  have  received  of 
the  king ;  he  has  ceased  to  pay  me,  and  1  to  speak  of  him 
^itber  good  or  ill."  Mezerai  had  designed  at  first  to  revise 
bis  great  work  ;  but  some  frieiids  giving  him  to  understand 
that  a  correct  abridgement  would  be  more  acceptable,  he 
followed  their  advice,  as  we  have  related,  and  spent  ten 
^hole  years  in  drawing  it  up.  The  first  edition  of  it  met 
with  greater  applause  than  even  his  larger  work,  and  was 
much  sought  after  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Frenchmen. 
Learned  men,  and  critics  in  historical  matters,  have  re*- 
marked  many  errors  in  it;  but  he  did  not  value  himself  at 
all  upon  correctness  ;  and  used  to  tell  his  friends,  who  re* 
proached  him  with  the  want  of  it,  that  "  very  few  persons 
could  perceive  the  difference  between  a  history  that  is  cor- 
rect and  *one  that  is  not  so;  and  that  the  glory  which  he 
Plight  gain  by  greater  accuracy  was  not  worth  the  pains  it 
would  cost." 

In  1 649,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fretich  aca«- 
demy,  in  the  room  of  Voiture ;  and,  in  1675,  chosen  per* 
petual  secretary  of  that  academyl  Besides  the  works  dbove* 
l^nentioned,,  he  wrote  a  **  Continuation  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Turks,"  in  which  he  is  thought  not  to  have  sue* 
ceeded ;  "  L'  Origine  des  Frangois,"  printed  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1682  ;  ^^  Les  Vanit^s  de  la  Cour,''  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Johannes  Sarisburiensis^  in  1640;  ^nd  a  French 
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translation  of  "Grotius  de  Veritatc  Christianae  Religionis,** 
in  1644-.  He  died  July  10,  1633,  aged  seventy^three.  He 
wa6,  according  to  Larroque,  a  man  who  was  subject  to 
strange  humours.  He  was  extremely  negligent  in  his  per- 
son, and  so  careless  in  bis  dress,  that  he  had  more  the  ap-« 
pearance  of  a  beggar  than  a  gentleman.  He  was  actually 
seized  one  uidrning  by  the  archers  des  pauvres^  or  parish 
officers ;  with  which  mistake  he  was  highly  diverted,  and 
told  them,  that  ^'  he  was  not  able  to  walk  on  foot,  but  that, 
as  soon  as  a  new  wheel  was  put  to  his  chariot,  he  .would 
attend  them  wherever  they  thought  proper."  He  used  to 
study  and  write  by  candle-light,  even  at  noon-day  in  sum- 
mer; and  always  waited  upon  bis  company  to  the  door 
with  a  candle  in  bis  band.  He  had  a  brother,  father  Eudes, 
a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  piety,  whom  he  insidiously 
drew  in  to  treat  of  very  delicate  points  before  the  queen- 
mother,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  of  the  Medici 
family ;  and  to  lay  down  some  things  relating  to  gc^ern- 
ment  and  the  finances,  which  could  not  fail  of  displeasing 
that  princess  ;  and  must  have  occasioned  great  trouble  to 
father  Eudes,  if  the  goodness  of  the  queen  bad  not  excused 
the  indiscretion  of  the  preacher.  But  of  all  his  humours, 
none  lessened  him  more  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  than 
the  unaccountable  fondness  be  conceived  for  a  man  who 
kept  a  public  bouse  at  Chapellein,  called  Le  Faucheur. 
He  was  so  taken  with  this  man's  frankness  and  pleasantry, 
that  be  used  to  spend  whole  days  with  him,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  admonition  of  his  friends  to  the  contrary  ;  and  not 
only  kept  up  an  intimate  friendship  with  him  during  his 
life,  but  made  him  sole  legatee  at  his  death.  With  regard 
to  religion,  be  affected  Pyrrhonism ;  which,  however,  was 
not,  it  seems,  so  much  in  his  heart  as  in  his  mouth.  This 
appeared  from  his  last  sickness ;  for,  having  sent  for  those 
friends  who  had  been  the  most  usual  witnesses  of  his  licen- 
tious talk  about  religion,  he  made  a  sort  of  recantation, 
which  he  concluded  by  desiring  them  '^  to  forget  what  he 
might  formerly  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
to  remember,  that  Mezerai  dying,  was  a  better  believer 
than  Mezerai  in  health/*  These  particulars  are  to  be  found 
in  bis  life  by  M.  Larroque  :  but  the  abb6  Olivet  tells  us, 
that  he  ''  was  surprised,  upon  reading  this  life,  to  find  Me- 
zerai's  character  drawn  in  such  disadvantageous  colours." 
Mezerai  was  certainly  a  man  of  many  singularities,  and 
Ibougb  agreeable  when  he  pleased  in  his  conversacion,  yet 
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fall  of  wbim,  and  not  without  ilUnature.  .  It  was  a  constant 
way  with  him,  when  candidates  offered  themselves  for  va« 
cant  places  in  the  academy,  to  throw  in  a  hiack  ball  instead 
of  a  white  one  :  and  when  his  friends  asked  him  the  reason 
of  this  unkind  procedure,  he  answered,  *^  that  it  was  to 
leave  to  posterity  a-  monument  of  the  liberty  of  the  elec-* 
tions  in  the  academy."  As  an  historian,  he  is  valued  very 
highly  and  deservedly  for  his  integrity  and  faithfulness^  in 
relating  facts  as  he  found  them  ;  but  for  this  solely  :  for  as 
to  his  style,  it  is  neither  accurate  nor  elegant,  although  he 
bad  been  a  member  of  the  French  academy  long  before  he 
wrote  his  "  Abridgment."  * 

MEZIRIAC  (Claude  Caspar  Bachet,  Sieur  0eJ,  ai 
very  able  scholar^  was  born  at  Bresse  in  1581.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  but  on 
his  recovery  from  an  illness,  he  returned  to  a  secular  life 
again.  About  this  time,  he  resided  occasionally  both  at 
Paris  and  Rome;  and  at  Rome  wrote  a  small  collection: 
of  Italian  poems,  in  competition  with  Vaugelas,  who  was 
there  at  the  same  time ;  among  which  there  are  imitations 
of  the. most  beautiful  similies  in  the  eight  first  books  of  the 
^neid.  He  published  also  Latin  and  French  poetry  in 
1621,  and  translated  some  of  Ovid's  epistles,  which  he 
illustrated  with  commentaries,  esteemed  more  valuable 
than  his  translation.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  welt 
versed  in  the  controversies,  both  in  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  an  able  algebraist  and  geometrician.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  a  proof  in  his  edition  of  ^^  Diophantus,"  en- 
riched with  a  very  able  commentary  and  notes,  Paris^ 
1621,  and  reprinted  several  times  in  Germany.  Des  Cartes 
bad  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  knowledge  in  mathematical 
science.  Such  was  his  fame  at  one  time,  that  he  was  pro- 
posed  as  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.  upon  which  account  he 
left  the  court  in  great  haste,  and  declared  afterwards,  that 
he  never  felt  so  much  pain  upon  any  occasion  rn  his  life : 
for  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  had  already  upon  his 
shoulders  the  weight  of  a  whole  kingdom.  He  was,  though 
absent,  made  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  when  in 
its  infancy;  and,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make  a  dis- 
course in  it,  he  sent  up  one,  which  was  read  to  the  assem<« 
biy  by  Mr.  de  Vaugelas.     He  died   at  Bourg  in  Bresse, 

» 

'  Bibl.  Aac.  ct  Moderae,  voL  XXV.  p.' 440. — Niceron,  vol.  V.  and  X. — Mo- 
reri. — Hist.de  PAcademie  Frao^oise  depuis  I65^jusqu'a  1700,  p.  221«  «dit. 
Paris,  1730.— Diet.  Hist. 
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Feb.  26j  1638.  He  left  several  MSS.  in  a  finished  state, 
but  which  have  never  been  printed,  and  had  brought  a 
translation  of  all  Plutarch^s  works  with  notes  almost  to  a 
conclusion  when  he  died.^ 

MICHAEL  ANGELO.  See  BUONARROTI,  and 
CARAVAGIO. 

MICHAELIS  (John  David),  a  celebrated  biblical  cri- 
tic, and  professor  of  divinity  and  the  oriental  languages, 
was  born  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  1717.  His  first 
education  was  private,  but  in  1729  be  was  sent  to  the  pub* 
lie  school  of  the  orphan-house,  where  he  studied  divinity 
and  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  occasionally  at* 
tended  the  lectures  of  bis  father,  who  was  professor  of  di- 
vinity and  the  oriental  languages.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  time  at  school,  he  acquired  a  great  facility  in  speak- 
ing Latin,  and  in  thinking  systematically,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  disputation,  in  which  one  of  the  masters  frequently 
exercised  him.  In  1733,  he  entered  into  the  university  of 
Halle,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, metaphysics,  theology,  and  the  oriental  languages. 
He  also  prepared  himself  for  pulpit  services,  and  preached 
with  great  approbation  at  Halle  and  other  places.  In  1739 
he  took  a  degree  in  philosophy,  and  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  lecturer  under  his  father,  having  shewn 
how  well  qualified  he  was  for  that  situation,  by  publishing 
a  small  treatise  "  De  Antiquitate  Punctorum  Vocalium." 
In  1741  he  left  his  own  country  with  a  view  of  visiting 
England,  and  passing  through  Holland,  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Schuitens,  from  whom  he  received 
many  marks  of  the  most  friendly  attention.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  he  e^igaged  to  officiate  for  the  German 
chaplain  to  the  court,  who  was  at  that  time  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  continued  to  preach  at  the  palace-cha- 
pel nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this  period  he  visited 
the  university  of  Oxford,  greatly  increased  his  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
apme  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  that  age,  particularly 
with  Dr.  Lowth,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  on  some  of 
whose  lectures  "  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum*'  he  attended. 
Upon  his  return  to  Halle,  he  resumed  his  labours  as  assist- 
ant to  his  father,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Syriao  and  Chaldee  lati- 

•  *  Niceron,   vol.  VI.— Qen,  Dict.-^Pelisson-  Hist,  de  I'Academie  Francoise, 
p.  256.  ^  •  ^ 
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guagesi   and   also  upon  natural  history,  and   thie  Roman 
classics  ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  fixed  establishment, 
he  left  Halle  in  1745,  and  went  to  Gottingen,  in  the  capa* 
city  of  private  tutor..     In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
professor  extraordinary  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  and,  in  1750,  professor  in  ordinary  in  the  same 
faculty.     In  1751  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  newly- 
instituted  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  director,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made 
aulic  counsellor  by  the  court  of  Hanover.     During  1750, 
be  gained  the  prize  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  by  a 
memoir  "  On  the  Influence  of  Opinions  oti  Language,  and 
Language  on  Opinions."      While  the  seven  years'  war 
lasted,  Michaelis  met  with  ^  but  little  interruption  in  hh 
studies,  being  exempted,  in  common  with  the  other  pro- 
fessors, from  omilitary  employment;  and  when  the  new  re- 
gulations introduced  by  the  French  in  1760,  deprived  them 
of  that  privilege,,  by  the  command  of  marshal  Broglio  it 
was  particularly  extended  to  M.  Mibhaelis.     Soon   aft^r 
this,  he  obtained  from  Paris,  by  means  of  the  marquis  de 
Lostange,  the  manuscript  of  Abulfeda- s  geography,  front 
which  he  afterwards  edited  his  account  of  the  Egyptians; 
and  by  the  influence  of  th^  same  nobleman,  he  was  chosen 
correspondent  of  the  *'  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris," 
in  1764,  and  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of 
that  institution.     In  1760,  the  professor  gave  great  ofl^ence 
to  the  orthodox  clergyj  by  publishing  his  "  Compendium 
ef  dogmatic   Theology,"  consisting  of  doctrinal  lecturer 
which  he  had  delivered  by  special  licence  from  the  govern- 
Hient.     Shortly  after  this>   Michaelis  shewed  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  science  and  literature,  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  project  of  sending  a  mission  of  learned  men 
into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
information  concerning  the  actual  state  of  those  countries, 
as  might  serve  to  throw  light  on  geography,  natural  history, 
philology,  and  biblical  learning.   '  He  first  conceived  thfe 
idea  of  such  a  mission,  which  he  communicated  by  letter 
to  the  privy  counsellor  Bernstorf,  who  laid  it  before  liia 
sovereign  Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark.     That  sovereign 
was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  benefits  which  might  result  from 
tJie  undertaking,  that  he  deteonined  to  support  theexpence 
of  it,  and  he' even  committed  to  Michaelis  the  management 
of  the  design,  together  with  the  nomination  of  proper  tra- 
yellers^.and  the  care  of  drawing  up  their  instructions*  Upoa 
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tbe  death  of  Gesner  in  1761,  Michaelis  succeeded  in  thcf 
office  of  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  held 
about  a  year,  and  was  then  nominated  to  the  place  of  di-* 
riector,  with  the  salary  for  life  of  the  post,  which  he  then 
resigned.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  invited  by  the 
kingf  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Berlin,  but  his  attachment  to 
Gottingeh  led  him  to  decline  the  advantages  which  were 
held  out  to  him  as  resulting  from  the  change.  In  1766  he 
was  visited  at  Gottingen  by  sir  John  Pringle,  whom  he  had 
known  in  England,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  With  the  first  he 
afterwards  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  the  leprosy, 
spoken  of  in  th«  books  of  Moses,  and  on  that  of  Daniers 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks.  The  latter  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  them  during 

•  1771,  and  was  particularly  examined  by  the  professor. 
This  correspondence  was  printed' by  sir  John  Pringle  in 
1773,  under  the  title  of  "  Joan.  Dav.  Michaelis  de  Epis- 
tolae,  &c.  LXX.  Hebdomadibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joan.  Prin- 
gle, Baronettum ;  primo  privatim  missse,  nunc  vero  utri- 
^isque  consensu  publice  editae."  In  1770,  some  diflFer- 
ences  leaving  arisen  between  Michaelis  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Koyal  Society,  he  resigned  his  directorship.  In 
1775  his  well-established  repu^tation  had  so  far  removed  the 
prejudices  which  had  formerly  been  conceived  against  hinv 
in  Sweden,  that  the  count  Hbpkin,  who  some  years  before; 
had  prohibited  th'e  use  of  his  writings  at  Upsal,  now  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  confer  upon  him  the  order  of  tbe 
polac  star.  He  was  accordingly  decorated  with  the  'e^'^ 
signia  of  that  order,  on  which  occasion  he  chose  as  a  motto 
to  his  arms,  "  libera  Veritas."  In  1782  his  health  began  ta 
decline,  which  he  never  completely  recovered  ;  in  1786  he 
v^sTaised  to  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor  of  justice  by.  the 
court  of  Hanover ;  in  the  following  year  th^  academy  qf 
inscriptions  at  Paris  elected  liim  a  foreign  member  of  that 
body;  and  in  1788  he  received  his  last  literary, honour  by. 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  continued  his  exertions  almost  to  the  very  close  of  life^ 
and  a  few  weeks  before  his. death,  he  shewed,  a  friend  seve—. 
ral  sheets  in  MS.  of  annotations  which  he  bad  lately  writ* 
t^n  on  the  New  Testament.  He  died  on  the  ^2d  of  Au-- 
gust,  1791,  in  the  seventy-fiftji  year  of  his  age.  He  vifas^a^ 
man  of  very  extensive  and  profound  erudition,,  as  we|l  as^ 

'  of  extraordinary  talents,  which  were  not  less  brilliant-  thaii^ 
solid^  as  is  evident  from  tbe  honours^  whicb  were  *paid.  to^ 
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Jiis  merksy  4nd  the  testimony  of  bis  acquaintance  and  cbn« 
temporaries.     Hi^  appli<;atibn  and  industry  were.un^ea* 
ried,  aitid  hit  perseverance  in  such  pursuits  as  be  conceived 
wottid  prove  tseffut  to  tbe  world,  terminated  only  witb  the- 
declension  of.  his  powers.  '  His  writings  are  distinguished 
not  only  .by  various  and  solid  learning,  but  by  a  profusion 
of  ideas,  extent  ■  of  knowledge,  brilliancy,  of  expre^siod^ 
and  a  frequent  vein  6f  pleasantry. '  In  the  latter. part  of  bis 
life  hie  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  literary  character,  but  aa 
a  man  of  business,  and  was  employed  in  affairs  ^f  consider-* 
able  importance  by  tbe  courts  of  England,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia.     His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  upon 
the  subjects  of  divinity  and  oriental  languages.^    A  part  of 
them  are  written  in  Latin,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
in   German.      Of  the  fornier  class  there  are  these::    1. 
*^  Commentatio  de  Battologia,  ad  Matth.  vi.  7.'*  fireqien^s 
1753,.  4to.    2. '^  Paralipomena  contra  Poiygamiam,**  ibid. 
1758,  4to.    3.  **  Syntagma  commentationum/'  Goett.  1759 
— 1767,  4to.     4.  "  Cure  in  versionem  Syriacam  Actuuoi 
Ap6stolorum,*'  Goett.  1755,  4to.    5.  **  Compendium  The* 
blogise  dogmatice,^' ib.  1760,  8 vo.     6.  ^^Commentationes 
regisB  soc.  Scientiarum  Goettingensijs,   per  annos  1758--^ 
1762,'*  Bremen,  1775,  4to.    7.  «'  Vol.. II.  Ejusdem,  1769.'! 
8.    <<  SpicilegiUm  Geographic  Hebrseorum  exteree,  post 
Bochartum,"  Goett.  1769 — 1780,  2  tom.  4to..   9.  "  Gram-* 
matica  Cbaldaica,"  ib.  1771,  8vo.  .  10.  **  Suppleroenta  ad 
Lexicon    Hebraicum,'*    1784-— 1792,    6    tom,   4to.      11. 
'^Graromatica  Syriaca,*'  HaisB,  1784,  4tQ.     The  following 
are  in  German:  12."  Hebrew  Grammar,"  Halle,   1778, 
8Vo.    .13.  "Elements  of  'Hebrew  accentuation,"  ib.  1741, 
8vb.     14.  ^f  Trieatise  on  the  Law  of  Marriage,  according 
to  Moses,'*  Goett  1768,  4to.     15.  ^VParaphrase  and  Be- 
jriarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  tbe  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Titus,  Timothy,  and  Philemon,'* 
Bremen,  1769,  4to.    16.  "Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  NeW  Testament,*'  Bremen,  1750,  8vo.     17. 
"Prophetical  plan  of  the  preacher  Solomon,"  ib.  1762, 
5vo.  .  18.  "  Thoughts  on  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning Sin,"  Hamb.  1 752,  8 vo.  1 9.  "  Plan  of  typical  Divi- 
nity,"   Brem.  1763,   8vo,     20.  "  Criticism  of  the  mean$ 
employed  to  undersund  the  Hebrew  language."  21.  "^Cri- 
tical Lectures  on    the   principal   Psalms  which  treat  of 
Christ,*'  Frankf.  1759,  8vo.      22.  "  Eicpianatiou  of  the 
£pistleto  the  Hebrews,**  Frankf.  1784,  2  voU.  4to.     23. 
VoL-XXlt  I 
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^  C^ueBtions  -firoposed  td  a  society  of  learned  Men^  who 
ireiit  to  Arabira  b^  order  of  the  king  of  Denmark^*'  ib;  1762; 
8vo.    24.  *<  Introduction  to  the  New  Teitanent/'  a  second 
edition, . Goett.  1788,  2  vob.  4to.'     25.  <<  MisceUaiieotte 
Writings,"  two  partf,  Frankf.  1766— 8,  8vo.     26.  "  l^ro* 
gramma  concerning  the  seventy^two  transhttors,**  Goett^ 
1767^  8vo.     27.  **  Dissertation  on  the  Syriae  langnage^ 
and  its  use,*'  Goett.  1768,  8vo.     28.  '^  Strictures  concern- 
ing ttie  Protestant  Universities  in  Germany,**  Frankf.  1775, 
aro.    29.  '<  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,**  Goett. 
}769-*^83, 13  parts.     30.  ^*  Fundamental  Interpretadonr  off 
the  Mosaic  Law,"  Frankf.  1770*5,  6  parts,  with,  addstions, 
8?o.      31.  <>  Of  the  Seventy  'Weeks  of  Daniel,'*  Goett; 
1772,  9vo.     32.  *^  Arabic  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy,** 
ib.  1781,  8to.     33.  '^Oriental  and  exegettcal  Library,'**^ 
Frankf.  1771^*^9,  24  parts,  and  two  supfllements,  8vo. 
34.^'  New  Oriental  and  exegeticai  Library,**  Gtoett.  1786—^ 
91,  S  parts.    3£f.  **  Of  the  Taste  of  the  Arabians  in  their 
Writings,**  ib^  1781,  8vo.    36.  <<  Dissertation  on  die  Syriae 
Language  and  its  uses,  together  with  a  Cbrestomathy,*'  ib* 
1786,  8vo.    37.  ^«  On  the  Duty  of  Men  to  speak  Truth, 
Kiel,, 1773,  Svo.     38.  *^  Commentary  on  the  Maccabees, 
Frankfort,  1777,  4to.    39.  <<  Histoty  of  Horses,  and  of  the 
breeding  of  Horses  in  Palestine,**  &c.ib«  1776,  Bro^    40« 
<*  Thoughts  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  Sin' 
and  Satisfaction,**  Bremen,  1779,  8vo«    4\.  ^  Illustration 
of.  the  History  of  the  Burial  and  Resurrection  ofCbrist,*' 
"^alle,  1783,  ^vo»    42.  <<  Supplement,  or  the  fifth  Frag*^ 
ment  of  LessiDg*B  CoUectiofis,**   Halle,  .17&5,  8vo.    43. 
^  German  Dogmatic  Divinity/*  Goett.  1784,  8vo.     44« 
^^  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  Old  Testatoient,*' 
Hamb.  1787,  Ist  vol.  1st  part,  4to.    45.  ^  Translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  without  remarks,**  Goett.  1789, '2  vols^. 
^to.    46.  <<  Translation  of  the  New  Tostament/Mb.  1790, 
2  vols.  4to.    47.  '^Remarks  for  the  unlearned,  relative  to 
bis  translation  of  the  New  Testament,**  ih.  1790^^92,  4 
parts,  4to.    4S^  <<  Additions  to  the  third  edition  of  the  In^i 
troduction  to  the  New  Testament,**  ibid.  1789,  4to.    49« 
'<  Ethics,**  a  posHkumous  work,  published  by  C»  F*  St^nd* 
4in,  Goetti  1T92,  2  partt,  8vo. 

-  Of'  those  with  whidi  the  Englidi  scholar  has  bees 
brought  acquainted,  one  of  the  principal  is  tf^e^^  Intiroduc^ 
ilion  to  the  New  Testament,**  translated  into  English  from 
the  first  edition,  and  pubUsbedin  1761,  in  a  qputo  voliup4» 
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*  In  nSB,  the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  twovolumesi 
quarto*  The  object  of  this  wor^  which  is  purely  critic^ 
and  historical,  is  to  explain  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
the  same  impartiality,  and  the.  same  unbiassed  lore  of 
truth,  with  which  a  critic  in  profane  literature  would  exa^ 
mine  the  writings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  The  first  vojumo 
contains  aa  examination  of  the  authenticity,  inspiration^ 
and  langu^^e  of  the  New  Testament.  The  siecond  volumei 
contains  a  particular  introduction  to  each  individual  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  ,  An  English  translation  of  it  has 
been  published,  by  the  rev.  Herbert  Marsh,,  in  six  volumeSj^ 
royal  Svo,  To  this  we  may  add  another  very  important 
translation  of  his  ^<  Mosaiscbet  Recbt,^^  ox  **  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Mose?,V  by  Alexander  Smith,  D.  D.  minister 
of  the  Cbapel  of  Oarlock,  Abe)rdeenlBhire,  1 S 1 4,  4  vols.  8vo, 
This,  says  the  learned  translator,  basalways  been  esteemed 
the  chef  d" (eiuvrc  of  Micbaelis,  bi^t  although  a  work  of  very 
great  importance,  demand^  the  application , of  somewhat  o^ 
that  precautionary  chastening,  which  I)r.]JAarsh. has  so  ju- 
^ciousiy  applied  in  the  ^*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment*^V  From  Dr.  Smith,  also,  the  public  have  reason  to 
i^xpect  a.  OMemoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  MicbajeliS|^* 
more  ample  than  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country/, 

MICHAELIS  (John  Henry),  a  learned  orienta^st,  pro-^ 
fessor  of  divinity,  Greek,  and  orientad  languages,  and  di« 
Rector  of  the  divinity  school  of  Halle,  was  born  at.Ketten- 

*  burg,  in.Hohenstein,  July  26,  1668.  His  father  sent  hia> 
4n  168.3  to  Brunswick,  to  learn  trade,  but  a  few  monthf 
^ter^  he  allowed  him  to  be  placed  at  the  school  of  St.  Mar^ 
tin  in  that  city,  where  the  re/^tor,  M.  M s&ring,  cultivated 
his  talents,  and  found  him  capable  of  instructing  $ome  of 
the  younger  scholars.  An  illness  obliging  him  to  leave  thi^ 
plaee,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Nordhaus^n,  and  ii^ 
1683  at  Le\psic,  where  he. went  through  courses  of  phi* 
losopby  and ,  divinity,  and  also  studied  the  oriental  lan- 
guages and  rabbinical  Hebrew*  In  1694  he  quitted  Leip- 
$ic  for  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  taught. the  Greek, 
Hebn&w^^  ax)d  Chaldeewith  great  reputation.  Here  he  pub* 
iisb#d|  with  the  assistance  of  professor  Francke,  who  mern* 
lions  him  respectfully  in  his  ^^  Pietas  Hallensis,''  a  work 
entit^Qd  <^  Conamina  bravior^  Manuductionis  ad  Docitri- 

1  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  abridged  from  a  German  account  traoslaieil  in  Dr. 
Alkiii'i  General  Bi6grapliy.^Seeal9oG«at.  Mag.  1792,  p.  222/Aml  Pr,  ^Smitti^i 
preface  to  the  **  Commentarie»  of  tbe,  Laws  of  Moses." 
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tarn  de  Accentibas  Hebrsonim  Prosaicis/'  In  16^0  btf 
published  another  piece,  entitled  **  Epicmis  philologica  de 
feverendi  Michaelis  Beckiiy  tJi'mengis,  Disquisitionibus  phi* 
lologicis,  cum  responsionibds  ad  Examen  XIV.  Dictor^ 
Gen.'^  In  1699,  he  succeeded  Francke  in  the  Greek  pro-^ 
fessorship  at  Halle;  and  in  J  707  was  made  keeper  of  ther 
university  Kbrary.  He  was  afterwards  nominated  professor 
df  divinity  in  ordinary;  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  Dl 
In  1732  he  was  made  senior  of  the  facuky  of  divinity,  and 
inspector  of  the  theologrcal  seminary.  He  died  in  1738,' 
at  about  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  author  of  many  workit 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  titles  of  which  are 
enumerated  in  our  authority.^ 

MICHELI  (Peter  Anthony),  an  Italian  botanht  of 
great  celebrity,  particularly  in  what  is  now  called  the  cryp- 
togamic  department,  was  born  at  Florence,  December  1 1, 
I67i^.  His  parents  were  indigent,  and  took  but  little  care 
of  his  education.  He  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  bare  beeii 
destined  to  the  occupation  of  a  bookseller,  but  an  insatiai 
ble  thirst  afternatural  knowledge  over- ruled  alt  other  ob« 
jects,  and  bfs  good  character,  and  distinguished  andoui^ 
soon  procured  him  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  marquis 
Cosmo  da  Castigiione,  in  whose  family  a  taste  for  botany 
bas  been  almost  hereditary,  and  for  whom  Mieheli  in  his 
early  youth  made  a  collection  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
which  even  then  proved  his  accuracy  and  discernment.' 
This  gentleman  introduced  faim  to  the  celebrated  count 
Lawrence  Mdgalotti,  by  whoip  he  was  presented  to  his  so- 
vereign, the  grand  duke  Cosmo  III.  The  "  Institutiones 
Rei  Herbarise'''  of  Tourriefort  had  just  appeared  at  Parrs ; 
and  the  frrst  pledge  of  the  grand  duke*s  favour,  was  a  pre** 
sent  of  that  book,  which  to  Michelt,  who  had  hitherto 
found  the  warrt  of  some  systematic  guide,  was  a  most  im- 
portant and  welcome  acquisition..  He  speedily  adopted! 
the  tone  of  his'leader,  with  respect  to  generic  distitietiotis 
and  definitions,  and  improved  upcm  him  in  a  more  frequent' 
adaptation  of  original  specific  ones. 

Inr  the  autumn  of  1706,  the  care  of  the  public  garden  at 
Florence,  founded  by  Cosmo  1.  was  confided  to  Mieheli, 
and  lie  was  commissioned  to  travel,  not  only  in  Italy,  btrc 
in  varioits  distant  countries,  to  collect  plants,  and  ta  esta- 
blish a  correspondence,  for  the  benefit  of  his  trust.  .  By 
the  co-operation  of  his  friends  Franchi  aad  Gualtieri,  the 
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f^arden  was  enriched  from  the  then  more  flourishing  one  at 
Pisa;  and  a  botanical  society  was  instituted  at  Florence  ii^ 
1717»  which  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  science* 
In  the  sqmmer  of  that  year,  the  great  William  Sherard, 
returning  from  Smyrna  to  England,  visited  Florence  in  his 
way,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Micheli,  that  continued 
till  his  own  decease  in  1728.  A  frequent  correspondence^ 
and  interchange  of  specimens,  took  place  between  them, 
as  amply  appears  by  the  collections  preserved  at  Oxford, 
and  by  the  writings  of  Micheli. 

Micheli  continued  his  scientific  ^studies,  as  well  as  bis 
bodily  e:sertions  in  frequent  journies.  The  fruit  of  the 
farmer  was  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  entitled 
^^  Nova  Plan  tar  um  Genera/'  1729,  a/olio  of  234  pages  and 
508  plates.  The  result  of  his  journies  proved  but  too  .sojod 
disastrous.  He  spent  near  three  months,  from  the  4th  of 
September  to  the  30tb  of  November^  1736,  in  an  excur- 
sion to  the  north  of  Italy,  visiting  the  famous  mount' BaU 
xlus,  and  the  Venetian  isles;  .but  be  caught  a  pleurisy, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  he  nevier  recovered,  dying 
at  Florence,  January  2,  1737,  new  style,  io  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  bis  age.  He  was  b.uried  ixx  the  church  of  Saata 
Croce,  amongst  the  ashes  of  some  of  ^be  grea^e^st  men  of 
his  country,  and  of  the  civiUz.ed  world,  where  a  neat  mar- 
ble tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  associates* 
The  simple  and  elegant  inscription  was  probably  composed 
by  his  learned  friend  Antony  Cpcchi,  to  whom  he  always 
confi^ded  the  revision  of  his  Latin  works,  before  publica- 
tion^  and  who  delivered  an  Italian  oration  in  his  praise,  ja 
the  council  chamber  of  the  old  palace^,  August  7,  1737^ 
which  was  soon  after  published. 

Micheli  is  described  by  bis  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
the  niost  pleasing,  modest,  and  liberal  manners,  no  less 
ready  to  communicate,  than  eager  to  acquire,  knOwl^dgel 
'His  friend  Cocchi  informs  us,  that  *'  he  was\endued  with  a 
clear  and  concise  natural  eloquence;  .and  although  xhe 
poverty  of  his  parents  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  a 
leiarned  education,  he  bad,  by. his  own  application,  ac- 
quiredj  |ivitb  wonderful  felicity,  a  knowledge  of  Latin.'' — 
*^  The  writings  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  were^so  fami- 
liar to  bim^  that  he  had  learned  to  ex  pr49ss  his  ideas  in  Latin, 
1^.  no  means  amiss,  he  having  a  very  .quick  perception  as 
io  any  Barbarous  expressions.^'^ 

<  Fabroni  VH»  Italdrumi  tol.  IV.-— ly  sir  J.  Smith  in  Recs^s  Cjclopa^dia, 
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'  MICKLE  (WiLUAM  JuLTUs),  an  ingeniout  poeti  was  tb^ 
ton  of  the  rev.  Alexander  Mickle  or  Meikle,  who  exchange 
ing  the  profession  of  physic  for  that  of  divinity,  was  ad« 
.tnitted,  at  an  'age  more  advanced  than  usual,  into  the  mi* 
liistry  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  From  that  country  be 
temoved  to  London,  where  be  preached  for  some  time  in 
various  dissenting  meetings,  particularly  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Watts.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  book- 
sellers in  correcting  the  translation  of  Bayle*s  Dictionary, 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  notes.  In  1716  be  returned  to  Scotland,  on 
being  presented  to  the  living  of  Langholm  in  the  county  of 
pumfries ;  and  in  1727,  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thbmas  Henderson,  of  Ploughlands  near  Edinburgh,  and 
first  cousin  to  the  late  sir  William  Johnstone,  hart,  of  Wes« 
terhall.  By  this  lady,  who  appears  to  have  died  before 
bim,  he  had  ten  children. 

'  Our  poety  his  fourth,  or  as  some  say,  his  third,  son,  was 
born  Sunday  Sept.  29, 1734,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Langholm,  where  be  acquired  that  early  taste  for 
works  of  genius  which  frequently  ends,  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles, in  a  life  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  He  even  at- 
tempted, when  at  school,  a  few  devotional  pieces  in  rhyme, 
Which,  bpwever,  were  not  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
puerile  compositions.  About  his  thirteenth  year,  be  acci- 
dentally met  with  Spenser's  <*  Faerie  Queene,*'  which  fixed 
h  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  djBsirous  of 
being  enrolled  among  the  imitatoni  of  that  poet  To  this 
be  joined  the  reading  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  during  his  edu- 
catioh  at  the  high  schopl  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  his 
father  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  consideration  of  his 
advanced  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  enable  him  to  give  a 
proper  education  to  bis  (children. 

About  two  years  after  the  rev.  Mr.  Mickle  came  to  re* 
side  in  Hdinburgb,  upon  the  death  of  a  brotber-in-Iaw,  a 
brewer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  be  embarked  a 
^reat  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  the  brewery^ 
und  continued  the  bhsiness  in  the  name  of  bis  eldest  son. 
Our  t^oet  was  then  taken  froih  school,  employed  as  *a  clerk 
under  bis  father^  and  upon  coming  of  age  m  1755,  took 
upon  him  the  whole  charge  and  property  of  the  hnsiness, 
on  condition  of  granting  bis  faiher  a  share  of  the  profits 
during  his  life,  and  paying  a  certain  sum  to  bis  brotberft 
and  sisters  at  stated  periods,  after  his  £stber*s  decease. 
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yAAch '  happened  in  1 7  £8;  Young ,  MkUe  h*  told  to  h&ve( 
entered  into  ifae^  engagements  more  from  a  sense  of  filial 
dotyy  and^he  peculiar  situation  of  his  family^  than  fr^m 
any  inclination  to  busineu.  He  had  already  contracted 
the  habits  of  literary  life ;  he  had  begun  to  feel  the  enthu-t 
siasm  of  a^son  of  the  Muses,  and  whUe  he  was  storing  hit 
inind-  with  the  productions  of  former  poeti, .  and  cultivating 
thos^  branches  of  elegant  literature  not  usua^y  taught- at 
Schools  at  that  time,  he  felt  the  employment  too  delight- 
M  to  admit  of  much  interruption  from  the  concerns  ol. 
trade.  In  1761,  he  contributed,  but  without  his  naoufi 
two  charming  compositions,  entitled  *f  Knowledge^  a^ 
Ode^'  and  a  **  Night  Piece,*'  to  a  collection  of  poetry  pub* 
lished  by  Donaldson,  a  bookseller  of  .£dinbui^;:andaDou| 
the  same  time  published  soUie  obsenrations  on  that  impious 
tract  ^<  The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  hear^''  bul 
whether  separately,  or  in  any  literary  journal,  is  not  now. 
known.  He  had  also  finished  a  dramatic  poem  of  considert 
able  length,  entitled  <<  Th^  Death  of  Socrati^s,"  and  Ihd 
begun  ^  poem  on  **  Providence^"  when  his  studies  were  in? 
termpted  by  the  importunities  of  his  creditors. 

This  eonftision  in  his  affairs  was  partly  occasioned  by  his 
intrastkig  that  to  servants  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
abuse  without  his  knowledge,  and  partly  by  imprudently 
becoming  a  joint  security  for  a  considerable  sum  with  a 
prifiter  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  one  of  his  brothers  wai 
then  apprentice,  which,  on  his  failure,  Mickle  wa$  unable 
to  pay.  In  this  dilemma,  had  he  at  once  compounded  with 
his  creditors,  and  disposed  of  the  business,  as  he  was  ad* 
vised,  he  might  have  averted  a  series  of  anxieties  that 
preyed  on  his  mtod  for  many  years ;  and  be  perbafXB  might 
have  entered  into  another  concern  more  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  with  all  the  advantage  of  dear-bought  ezpe* 
xienoes.  fiot  Isome  fiiends  interposed  at  this  crisis,  and 
ptrevailed  <ni  his  credkors  to  accept  notes  of  band  in  lieu  of 
pn^sent  payment,  a  measure  which,  however  common,  is  ii| 
frenenU  ftitile^  and  seldom  fails  to  increa^  the  embarrass* 
ment  which  it  is  kindly  intended  to  alleviate.  Accordingly 
within  a  few  months,  Miekle  was  «gaip  insolvent,  and  al- 
most diatimcted  with  a  nearer  view  of  impending  ruin  ready 
M  fttll,  not  cinly  on  himself,  but  on  his  whole  family.  Per- 
haps an  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  iasolveooy  might 
not  yet  have  been  too  late  to  shorten  his  sufferings,  had 
not  the  same  friends  i^ain  interfered^  and  again  persuaded 
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his  creditors  to  allow  him  moire  time  to.  satisfy  tb^ir'  de<» 
mands.  This  interference,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  last 
that  was  possible,  in  some  degree  roused  bim  to  a  moie 
close  application  to  basiness;  but  asbiisinets  was  ever  9e«. 
condary  in  his  thoughts;  be  was  induced  at  the  same  time 
to  place  oonsiderable  reliance  on  bis  poetical  talents  which, 
as  far  as  known,  thad  been  encouraged  by  some  critics  o£ 
acknowledged  taste  in  his  own  country,  •  He  tberefoire  be- 
gan to  retouch  and  complete  bis  poem  on  ^*  Protideuce^'* 
from  which  he  conceived  great  expectations,  and  at  length 
kad  it  published  in  London  by  Beeket,  in  August  1762, 
under  the  title  of  **  Providence,  or  Arandus  and  Emil^.'* 
The  character  given  of  it  in  the  Critical  Review  was:  highly 
flattering ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Monthly,  which  was  thea 
esteemed  more  decisive,  being  less  satisfactory,  he  deter-f 
mined  to  appeal  to  lord  Lyttelton.  Accordingly,  .bis  sent 
to  ibis  nobleman  a  letter  dated  January  21,  1763,  under 
the  asstimed  name  of  William  More,  begging  his  lordsbip^s 
opinion  of  his  poem,  ^^  which,''  he  tells  faim^  ^<  was  the 
work  of  a  young  man  friendless  and  unknown,  but  that, 
were  another  edition  to  have  the  honour  of  lord  Lyttelton's 
jiame  at  the  head  Of  a  dedication,  such  a  pleasure  would 
enable  him  to  put  it  in  a  much  better  dress  than  what  it 
then  appeared  in."  He  concluded  with  requesting  the  fa<» 
vour  of  an  answer  to  be  left  at  Seagoe's  Coffee-boase,  HoU 
born.  This  letter  he  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
in  London,  who  was  to  send  it  in  his  own  hand  and  call  for 
the  answer.  JBut  before  this  could,  arrive,  bis  affairs  became 
so  deranged  that,  although  he  experienced  many  instances 
of  friendship  and  forbearance,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
avert  a  bankruptcy ;  and  suspecting  that  :one  of  his  creditors 
intended  to  arrest  him  for  an  inconsiderable  debt,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  painful  .necessity  of  leaving  his  home,  which 
he  did  in  the  month  of  April,  and  reached  London  on  the 
8  th  day  of  Ma}%  Here  for  scune  time  he  remained  friend* 
Jess  and  forlorn,  reflecting  with  the  utmost  poignancy  that 
he  had  in  all  probability  involved. his  family  and  friends  in 
irremediable  distress. 

Among  other  schemes  which  he.hoped  might  eventually 
succeed  in  relieving  his  embarrassments,  he  appears  to 
have  now  had  some  intentions  of  going  to  Jamaica,  but  in 
ivbat  capacity,  ot  with  what  prospects,  he  perhaps  did  not 
himself  know.  There  was,  however,  no  immediate. plan  so 
^Uly  practicable,  by  which  he  could  expect  at  some  dis-t 
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tant\period  to  siitisfy  bis  creditdrs,  aod  the  conscionsnelt 
of  tbi^  most  painful cf  all  obligations  was  felt  by  hiinin.av 
manner  which  can  be  conceived  only  by  ntiuds  of  the  nicesc 
honour  and  most  scrupulous  idtegrity.  While  in  this  per*; 
plexity,  he  was  cheered  by  a  letter  from  lord  Lyttelton,  in . 
which  his  lordship  assured  him  that  he  thought  his  genius: 
in  poetry  deserved  to  be  cultivated,  but  would  not  adriae 
the  repiiblication  of  his  poem  without  considerable  altera-^ 
Uoiis.  He  declined  the  offer  of  a  dedication,  as  a  tbiofp 
likely  to  be  of  jno  use  to  the  poet,  **  as  nobody  mihded,  de^, 
dications  ;'*  but  suggested  that  it  might  be  of  some  use  i£ 
h^.were  to  come  and  readthe  poem  with  his-lordshipywhea 
they  might  discourse  together  upon  what  he  though^  ita 
beauties  and  faults.  In  the  mean  time  he  exhorti^d  .Mickl« 
to  endeavour  to>  acqtdre  greater  harmony  of  versification  ; 
and  to  take  care  that  his  diction  did  not  loiter  into  prose^  o» 
become  hard  by  new  phrases,  or. words  unauthorized  by. 
the;  u^age  of  good  autfaors.-^In  answer  to  this  condescend^ 
lug  and  friendly  letter,  Mickle  informed  his  lordishipof  hit 
real  name;  and  inclosed  the  elegy  of  '*  Pollio^*  for  his  lord* 
ship*s  advice.  This  was  followed  by  another  kind  letter 
from  lord  Lytteljton,  in  which  he  gave  his  opinion,  that. the 
correction  of  a  few  lines  would  make  it  as  perfect  as  any 
thingvof  that  kind  in  our.langu^e,  and  promised  to  point 
out  its  faults  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  author. 
An  interview  accordingly  took  place  in  the  month, of  Feb'n 
ruary  1764,  virheQ  his  lordship,  after  receiving  him  ^ith 
the  utmost  politeness  and  afliability,  begged  him  npt  to  be 
discouraged  at  such  diflSculties  as  a  young  author  must  na« 
turally  expect,  but  to  cultivate  his  very  promisinor  poetical 
powers;  and,  wi^h  his  usual  condescension, . added,  that 
be  would  become  his, schoolmaster.  Other  interviews  fol«  . 
lowed  this  very  flattering  introduction,  at  which  Mickl^ 
read  with' him  the  poem  on  '^  Providenpe,^Vand  commuiiir 
cated  his  plan  for  treating  more  fully  a  subject  of  so.  uoucb 
intricacy^  intimating  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  .dis- 
card, the  philosophy .:of  Pope's  ethics.  But,  as  in  prder  tQ 
render  his  talents  as  soon  productive  as  possible,  be  ha4 
now  a  wish  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems,  he  sent  to  his 
noble  friend  that  on  "  Providence,"  "  Pollio,"  and  aa 
>^  Elegy  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scou."  This  produced  a  long 
letter  from  bis  lordship,  in  which  after  much  praise  of  th^ 
twp^  former,  he  declined  critic^ing  any  part  of  the  ^el^egy 
QfX  Mary^  because  be  wholly  disapproved  of  the  subject* ^ 


Hemddedly  urithjuttice,  that  poetry  should  nbt  contl)cfaU 
what  history  tnust  condemn  ;  and  in  the  vievr  bis  lordship 
kad  taken  of  the  history  of  Mary,  be  thought  her  entitl^ 
to  pity,  but  not  to  praise*  In  this  opinion  Mickle  acquis* 
cacad,  from  convenience,  if  not  from  conviction,  and  again 
tent  his  lordship  a  copy  of  <<  Providence,*'  with  further 
iasproyeiiients,  hoping  probably  that  they  might  be  the 
last ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  receive  it  back  from 
1^  nt>bie  critic  so  much  marked  and  blotted,  that  he  began 
to  despair  of  completing  it  to  his  satisfaction.  He  remitted, 
flierefore,  a  ne#  performance,  the  **  Qde  on  May  Day,'* 
teggtog  his  lordship's  opimion  *^  if  it  could  be  mside  pro^ 
|Mr  to  appear  this  spring  (1765)  along  with  the  one  already 
approved.'* 

"  Whether  any  answer  was  returned  to  this  application^ 
Hre  are  not  told.  It  b  certain  no  volume  of  poems  appeared^ 
and  otir  author  begari  to  feel  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
justify  such  tardy  proceedings  to  those  who  expected  that 
he  should  do  something  to  provide  for  himselif.  He  bad 
now  been  nearly  two  years  in  London,,  without  any  other 
aabdsteuice  than  what  he  received  from  bis  brothers,  or 
procured  by  contributing  to  some  of  the  periodical  pobli* 
^rations,  particularly  the  British  and  St.  James's  Magazines. 
AU  this  was  scanty  and  precarious,  and  his  hopes  of  greater 
advantages  fVom  his  poetical  efforts  were  considerably 
damped  by  the  fastidious  opinions  of  the  noble  critic  wh^ 
bad  voluntarily  uodertaken  to  be  his  tutor.  It  bow  oc-^ 
burred  to  Mtckle  to  try  whether  his  lordship  might  not 
serve  him  more  essentially  as  a  patron ;  and  having  still 
ioOkt  intention  of  going  to  Jamaica,  he  took  the  liberty  to 
feqiiest  his  lordship's  recommendation  to  bis 'brother  WiU 
Uam  Hen^  Ly ttelton,  eitq.  who  was  then  governor  of  that 
bland. ,  This  produced  an  interview,  in  which  lord  Lyttel* 
ton  iantimated  that  a  recommendation  to  his  brother  would 
be  of  to  real  use,  as  the  governor's  patronage  was  gene** 
rally  bespoke  h;>ng  before  vacancies  take  place  $  he  pro- 
knised,  however,  to  recommend  Mickle  to  ijie  merchants, 
and  t6  one  of  them  then  in  London,  whom  he  expected  to 
tee  tery  »Don.  He  also  hinted  that  a  cleiitship  at  home 
WOuid  be  desiffeable,  as  England  was  the  plade  for  Mickle, 
hHH  repi^sed  all  hopes  from  this  scheme,  by  adding,  thalt 
Ha  he  (lord  Lyttelton)  was  in  opposition,  he  conld  ask  no 
Yavours.  He  then  mentioned  the  East  Indies,  as  a  plocib 
%htre  ptthaps  be  could  be  of  service ;  and  after  muchoort^ 
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f^rsation  on  theire  various  schemes,  concluaed  with  a  pib- 
mise,  which  probably  appeared  to  bis  client  as  a  kind  of 
anti-climax^  that  he  would  uid  the  sale  of  his  '*  Odes'*  with 
bis  good  opinion  when  they  should  be  published. 

This  was  the  last  interview  Mickle  had  with  his  lordship^ 
He  afterwards  renewed  the  subject  in  the  way  of  corre* 
ipondence^  but  received  so  little  encouragement,  that  he 
Was  at  length  compelled,  although  much  against  the  fond 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  his  lordship^s  zeal  in  his  cause, 
td  give  up  all  thoughts  6f  succeeding  by  his  means.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  felt  this  disappointment  Very 
Acutely,  but  whether  he  thought,  iipon  more  mature  reflec* 
tioii,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  claims  on  lord  Lyttelton^s 
'patronage,  that  his  lordship  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  every  one  who  solicited  his  opinion,  or  that  he  was 
feailly  unable  to  befriend  him  according  to  bi^  honest  pro* 
fessions,  it  is  certain  that  he  betrayed  no  coarse  resent- 
ment, and  always  spoke  respectfully  of  the  advantages  he 
had  derived  from  his  critical  opinions.  The  conclusion  of 
their  correspondence,  indeed,  was  in  sptne  respect  owing 
to  Mickle  himself.  Lord  Lyttelton  so  far  kept  bis  word  as 
to  write  to  his  brother  in  his  favour  at  the  time  when  Mickle 
was  bent  on  going  to  Jamaica,  but  the  latter  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  *'  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  attendingan 
uncertainty,*'  accepted  the  offer  of  going  as  t  merchant's 
clerk  to  Carolina,  a  scheme  which,  being  delayed  by  some 
accident,  he  gave  up  for  a  situation  more  agreeable  to  his 
taste,  that  of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 

To  whom  he  owed  this  appointment  we  are  not  told. 
As  it  is  a  situation,  however,  of  moderate  emolument,  and 
dependant  on  the  printer  employed,  it  required  no  extraor- 
dinary interference  of  friends.  lie  was  already  known  to 
the  Wartons,  and  It  is  not  imjirobable  th^t  their  mention- 
ing him  to  Jackson,  the  printer,  would  be  sufficfent.  He 
removed  to  Oxford  in  1765  ;  and  in  1767,  published  ^'Thiei 
Concubine,''  in  the  itoannier  of  Sp^snser,  which  birought 
him  into  more  notice  than  any  thing  he  had  yet  written^ 
and  was  attribtitied  td  ^ome  of  the  highest  names  oa  the 
list  of  living  po'etis,  whilie  he  concealed  his  being  the  author. 
It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  when  he  published  a  second 
edition  in  1778,  he  changed  the  name  to  ^*  Sir  Marty h,'* 
as  **  The  Concubine"  conveyed  a  viery  improper  idea  both 
bJF  the  subjett  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  Living  now  in  a 
society\|rom  which  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Chris« 
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ti^nity  have  riseny  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his  pen  in  its 
defence/  by  attacking  a  *^  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment'' published  by  the  late  Dr.  Harwood.  Mickle's' 
pamphlet  was  entitled  *^  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Harwood,  where*-^ 
in  some  of  his  evasive  glosses,  false  translations,  and  blun« 
dering  criticisms,  in  support  of  the  Ariaii  heresy,  con- 
tained in  his  liberal  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
pointed  out  and  confuted.*'  Harwood  had  laid  himself  so 
open  to  ridicule  as  well  as  confutation  by  his  foolish  trans* 
lation,  that  perhaps  there  was  no  great  merit  in  exposing 
what  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  read  with  gravity ;  but  our 
anthor,  while  he  employed  rather  more  severity  than  was 
necessary  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  engaged  in  the  vindi«- 
cation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  acuteness  ot 
a  man  who' had  carefully  studied  the  controversy,  and  con« 
sidered  the  established  opinion  as  a  matter  of  essential 
importance.  This  was  followed  by  another  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate revealed  religion  from  the  hostility  of  the  deistSj^ 
entitled  **  Voltaire  in  the  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on  the 
Deistical  Controversy." 

In  1772,  he  formed  that  collection  of  fugitive  poetry,  . 
fi^hich  was  published  in  four  volumes  by  Georgie  Pearch, 
bookseller,  a^  a  continuation  of  Dodsley*s  bollection.  In 
this  Mickle  inserteil  his  ^  Hengist  and  Mey,"  and  the 
**  Efegy  on  Mary  queen  of  Scots."  •  He  contributed  about 
the  same  time  other  occasional  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  to  the  periodical  publications  *,  when  he  could  spare 
leisure  from  bis  engagements  at  the  Clarendon  press,  and 
from  a  more  important  design  which  he  bad  long  revolved 
in  his  mind,  jand  bad  now  the  resolution  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution in  preference  to  every  other  employment  This 
vffLS  bis  justly  celebrated  translation-  of  the  ^^  Lusiad"  of 
Camoens,  a  poem  Which  he  is  said  to  have  read  wlien  a  boy 
in  Castera's  French  translation,  and  which  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  he  determined  to  familiarize  to  the  English 
reader.  For  this  purpose  he  studied  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, and  the  history  of  the  poem  and  of  its  author,  and 
without  greatly  over-rating  the  genius  of  Camoeps,  dwelt 
on  the  beauties  of  the  *^  Lusiad/'  until  he  caught  the  au» 

*  A  f  orrefpondent  in  the  Gentle-  erer,  was  fnlly  refuted  to  a  lubseqnent 

thill's    Magazine  (^ol.  UCI.  p.  402)  letter  in  p.  504,  |rrttti;D,  probably,  JbjF 

4tterted  that  Mickle  was  employed  by  Mr.  Isaac    Reed,  who  Icnew    Mickte 

£vanf,  bookseller  in  the  Strand,    to  wetU  and  drew  up  the  first   accoiinlf 

fbbiicatfe  some  of  (he  oJStf  baliads  pub-  *  published  ^f  his  Tife  in  ibe  E<irof>e»W 

mi&ed  by  him.    This  calumnyj  bow««  Magazine^  1789. 
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choirs  spirit,  and  became  confident  that  he  could  transfuse 
it  into  £ngUsh  with  equal  honour  to  his  original  and  tb 
himself.  But  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the 
£nglisb  public  should  be  drawn  to  a  poem  at  this  time  very 
iittle  known,  he  first  published  proposals  for  his  trahsla* 
tlon  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  and  afterwards  sent  a 
small  specimen  of  the  fifth  book  to  be  inserted  in  the  Gen^ 
tleman^s  Magazine,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  common 
vehicle  of  literary  communications.  This  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  for  March  177!,  and  a  few  months  after  he 
printed  at  Osford  the  first  book  of  the  "  Lusiad."  •  These 
spebimens  were  received  with  indulgence  sufficient  to  en«- 
courage  him  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  with  spirit;  and 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  quiet^ 
he  relinquished  his  situation  at  the  Clarendon  press;  and 
retired  to  an  old  mansion  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Tomkins,  a 
farmer  at  Forrest-hill,  about  five  miles  from  Oxford.  Here 
be  remd.ined  until  the  end  of  1775,.  at  whkh  time  he  was 
enabled  to  complete,  his  engagement  with  his  numerous, 
subscribers,  and  publish  the  work  complete  in  a  quarto 
volume.printed  at  Oxford* 

With  the  approbation  bestowed  on  this  work  by  the  cK- 
tical  world,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  the 
profits  be  derivc^d  from  the  sale  were  far  from  being  incon-* 
siderable  to  a  man  in  his  circumstances ;  yet  the  publica^ 
tion  was  attended  by  some  unforeseen  circumstances  of  a 
less  pleasing  kind,  for  he  had  again  the  misfortune  ta  be. 
teazed  by  the  prospect  of  high  patronage,  which  again 
ended  in  disappointment.  It  bad  at  first  been  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  derive  advantage  froui  dedicatiiig  his 
Translation  of  the  Ijusiad  to  some  person  of  rank  in  the 
East  India  department,  biit  before  he  had  made  a  choite^ 
his  friend  the  late  commodore  Johnstone,  persuaded  hitn  to 
inscribe  it  to  the  late  duke  of  Buccleugh*  This  nobleman^^ 
however, -we  are  told,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Adam  Smithy 
sbme  of  whose  doctrines  res[^ecti^g  the  Eastern  trade^ 
Mickle  had  controverted ;  and  i^pon  this  account  the  noble- 
man is  said  to  have  treated  the  dedication  and  the  poem 
with  neglect.  Miekle's  biographers  have*  expatiated  ofi 
this  siibject  at  great  length,  and  with  much 'acrimony  ;  but 
as  his  grace^^of  Buccleugh  was  universally  esteemed  for  bis 
public  and  pfrivate  worth,  and  above  all  for  his  liberality, 
we  niust  abstain,  from  any  further  notice  «f  a  story,  of  which 
probably,  one  h^lf  <>o4y  can  ever  be  kiK^wn.    One  thiog  if 
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ccrtaiDy  tbftt  MioUe  did  not  publish  pn  the  East  lodia  tradt 
until  1779. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  '*  Lupiad/*  he  returne4 
to  Loo4on»  and  was  advised  by  some  who  probably  in  thia 
instance  consnited  bis  fame  less  than  his  immediate  inte-* 
festy  to  write  a  tragedy*  The  story  of  bis  tragedy,  wbicb 
waf  entitled  ^*  The  Siege  of  Marseilles»**  was  taken  from 
(he  F^rencb  history  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  When  com-? 
p)(Sted|  his  friends  recommended  it  to  Garrick.  if  bo  allowed 
|ta  general  merit,  but  complained  of  the  want  of  stage 
effect,  and  recommended  him  to  take  the  advice  of  Dr. 
3Vait9n.  This  able  critic  was  ^cordingly  called  in,  with 
|iis.  brother  Thomas,  and  with  Home  the  author  of 
^^  Douglas.*'  In  compliance .  with  their  opinion,  Mickle 
inade  great  alterations,  and  Thomas  Wartpn  earnestly  re* 
fropuoended  tbfi  tragedy  to  Garrick,  but  ii^  vain^  aa4 
If  ijckle,  bis  biographer^  inform  us,  was  so  incensed  at  this, 
^at  he  r<93olved  to  appea^  to  the  jiudgment  of  the  publiiH 
ter  prinitipg  it.  '  . 

Qis  cpi^ct  on  this  occasion  mvst  be  ascribed,  to  irrita^ 
tion  arising  from  other  disappointments.  The  mere  printing 
would  have  been  a*  harmless,  and  might  have  been  a  proQta* 
ble  experiment,  but  Mickle^ threatened  to  go  farther.  Hav? 
iog  been  told  by  fome  officious  person  that  Garrick  had  fol« 
lowjed  bis  r^fus^  by  sentiments  of  personal  disr^sp^^>  he 
was  fl;o  enraged  as  jto  threaten  to  write  a  new  **  Dunciad,** 
of  which  .Gfjrrick  should  be  the  hero/  His  more  sensible 
friends  naturally  okAi  the  alftrm  at  a  threat  so  impotent, 
find  persu.a4ed  him  to  lay  asicife  his  design.  Yet  kp  drew 
lip  an  fu^gry  preface,  and  s^pt  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Gjurrick* 
{t  is  unnecessary  to  say  pioxe  of  this  play,  than  th^titwV 
|tfterwardi  rejected  by  IVJtr.  H^irris  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  . 
.  The  fimt  edition  of  the  *<  Lusiad,*'  consisting  qf  a  tboU'* 
^nd  .copies,  had  .so  rapid  .f  .latef  that  ft  secopd  editions 
ivith  ipjfNrovem^pts,.  was  puj^lished  in  June  177i).  ^boiM 
(be  jBf^me  time*  as  he  b^d  yet  np  regular  provisiop,  Bomm 
i^ean/i  were  employed,  hot  ineffectuaMy»  to  pi^ociire  hioi  a. 
pension  from. the  crown,  as  a  man  of  letters,  pr.  Loyvtbf 
ih^n  bishop  of  London,  had  more  than  once  intim.a€e4»  .that 
he  waa  ready  to  admit  ^m  iptpJbiQly  orders,  and  provide 
for  him;  but  Mickle  reC^^d  the  q(Fer,  lest  bis  hitherto  iini« 
form  support  of  reveaUd  religion  /ihonld  be  imputed  tp 
jyntei^S(ted  moti^esw  This  .offer  was  higWy  honourable  )^ 
hin^  M  it  Qittst  hMe.pf^ic«»(lr4^iii  ^  )mwM%^  of  tim 
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Excellence  of  bis  character^  and  the  probable  ad vaiilagai 
wbich  the  church  must  have  derived  from  the  accession  of 
such  a  member.  Nor  was  his  rejection  of  it  lest  honoutr 
eble^  for  be  was  jtill  poor.  Aitbougfa  be  bad  received 
nearly  a  thoasand  pounds  from  the  sale  and  for  the  copj^ 
tight  of  the  ^<  Lusiady"  he  appropriated  all  of  that  sua 
which  be  could  spare  from  his  immediate  necessities  to  the 
fiayment  of  hia  debts,  and  the  maintenance  of^fais  sisters. 
-He  now  issued  proposals  for  printing  an  edition  of  his  orii- 
ginal  poems,  by  subscription,  in  qoarto,  at  one  guineA 
eacbcopy.  For  this  he  had  the  encouragement  of  manj^ 
fiends,  and  probably  the  result  would- have  been  very  mi' 
•vantageous,  but  the  steady  friendship  of  the  late  ^omaaio* 
dbre  Johnstone  reliei^ed  him  from  any  fttrther  anxiety  oa 
this  account. 

.  In  1779  *  this  gentleman  being  appointed  commander 
trf*  the  Romoey  man  of  war,  and  commodore  of  a  squadroa, 
immediately  nominated  Mickle  to  be  his  secretary,  1^ 
which,  though  only  a  non-commissioned  officer,  he  was 
^entitled  to  a  considerable  shaj^e  of  prizie^money.  Biit 
'What  probably  a6Porded  him  most  delight,  in  the  commence* 
Jtteot  of  this  new  life,  was  the  destination  of  the  squadvoit 
te  thd  native  shores  of  his  favourite  Camoens,  which  cbs 
feune  of  his  translation  bad  already  reached.  On  bis  land- 
ing at  Lisbon  in  November  1779,  be  was  received  with 
the  utmost  politeness  and  respect  by  prince  don  John:  df 
Bn^nsa,  duke  of  Lafoens,  and  was  lOtrodaGed  to  the 
^principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  literati  of  Portugal 

In  May  1 780i  the  royal  academy  of  Lisboiji  admitted  bim 
,  M  member,  and  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  presided  on  that 
occasion,  presented  hfm  with  his  portrait  as  a  token  of  his 
particular  regard.  -  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the 
ikdinunSl's  of  Mickle  owe  his  beautiful,  though  neglected 
i>oem  of  ^<  Almeda'HilP*  to  this  visit  He  is  said  also  Ip 
have  employed  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  ma- 
terials fbr  a  history  of  Portugal,  which  he  did  not  Uve  to 
furepare  for  the  press. 

On*  his  arrival  in  England,  in  November  1760,  lie  was 
ieppointed  joint  agent  for  the  disposd  of  the  valuable  prizes 

•  .  ^  la  ?lfaii  year  lie  pobliibed  a  pam-  nioos  of  Dr..  Adam  Smitbi  to  ^ove  ia- 

pblet  in  quarto,  entitled  "  A  Candid  sinuatlons  Mickle's  friends  ba^e  lup- 

iSsamination  of  the  Keasons  fotr  de^  posed  that  he  owed  the  lost  of  the  ne- 

Ipri^^  the  East  Indifi  Compaaj  of  its  hie  p»tion  tp  ,who9i  he  dedicated  th^ 

^Charter."    This  was  written  ^  d^fenoe  ^n^iad^  altboogh  his  pasiphlet  had  sqt 

^  the  Company,  and  against  the  opi-  then  appeared. 
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taken  during  the  Commodore's  craize;  and  by  the  profits  of 
this  place,  and  bis  share  of  the  prize-money,  lie  was  en- 
abled to  discharge  bis  debu.  This  had  long  been  the 
ardent  wish  of  his  heart,  the  object  of  all  his  pursuits,  and 
-sm  object  which  he  at  length  accomplished  wicb'tbe  strict^ 
est  honour,  and  with  a  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind  the 
most  pure  and  delightful.  In  1782  our  poet  published 
.^*The  Prophecy  of  Queen  Emma,"  a  ballad,  with  an 
•ironical  preface,  containing  an  account  of  its  pretended  au- 
-tbor  and  discovery,  and  bint^  for  vindicating  tfae  autbeh* 
'ticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  Rowley.  This  irony, 
-bowe^-er,  lost  part  of  its  effect  by  the  author's  pretending 

•  that  a  poem,  which  is  modern  both  in  language  and  versi- 
Ration,  was  the  production  of  a  prior  of  Durham  ^n  the 
reign  of  William  Kufus,  althongh  he  endeavours  to  ac* 
count  for  this  with  some  degree  of  humour,  and  is  not  un- 

.successful  in  imitating  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
dean  MilLes  and  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  case  of  Chatterton.     ' 

*  In  the  same  year  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Tomkins,  wiih  whom  he  resided  iu  Oxfordshire 

•while  employed  in  translating  the  **  Lusiad.'*  The  fortune 
which  he  obtained  by  his  marriage,  and  what  he  acquired 
under  commodore  Johnstone,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
«pass  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  ease  and  independence, 
and  with  that  view  he  took  a  house  at  Wbeatly,  near  Ox- 
.f6vd ;  but  the  failure  and  death  of  a  banker,  with  whom  be 
was  connected  as  agent  for  the  prizes,  and  as  chancer^ 
suit  in  which  he  engaged  rather  too  precipitately,  in  ordc^ 
to  secure  a  part  of  his  wife^s  fortune,  involved  him  in 
many  delays  and  much  anxiety  and  expence.  He  still, 
however,  employed  his  pen  on  occasional  subjects,  and 
contributed  esssfys  entitled  *^  The  Fragments  of  Leo,"  and 
some  other  articles,  to  the  European  Magazine.  :  His  last 
production  wa»  <' Eskdale  Braes,"  a  sonjg^  in  cominemora* 
tion  of  the  place  of  his  birth. 

He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Forrest-hill,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1788,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
that  parish.  His  character,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Isaac  Reed 
and  Mr.  John  Ireland,  who  knew  him  well,  may  be  adopted 
with  safety.  <<  He  was  in  every  point  of  view  a  oian  of  the 
utmost  integrity,  warm  in  his  friendship,  and  indignant 
only  against  vice,  irreligion,  or  meanness.  The  complir 
ment  paid  by  lord  Lyttehon  to  Thomson,  might  be  applied 
t6  him  with  the  strictest  truth ',  not  s^  line  is  to  b^  fouo^ 
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•jfi'^tSfMoYlts,  Ahiob,  d;yiii^,i]e/WdiiI(l'^tih^<i}bl«ri.  During 
^he.g0eliileit*part/df  hih  1^»  iie'imdu'ved  tb^JpyesStiYtes'cif^ 
roairfowfoffllrae,  w!itiiouiTe{»iviii|ry  nd)«^Yeta«i^  k)  bis>ifl«  * 

*Avhiob  ^ \ienpkthe  esgoff ed.  "He  Aid  ^not  'siiirfe  -in  Iccmv^l^*- 
^$l\on»;  .>t)or  vnwkd  isny  {p^rfA^n,  fvem  Iiis^ppWimTVC^^  lisk¥e 
been  able  to  form.a^flvoitnibhe'jitidigifiriieiit  0f  his  mtotfl^.  ^\ 
;eN^rjrxaitud^n>in  ti^bk^^foft4iti^^la€Sed  bkn^  hb  dispfl^yed 
«m/if|dQpesideat  apiriitj  ouidtebased  by  any  tueatiness ;  aiiid 
i«rbeD4iis.peouDi&ry  oiiseomataoees  te«fde  biai,  oh  oile  oci* 
-€aak>B^  ifeel  a  4«sappointaFvent  ^w•Hh  «oi¥)«  force,  lie  ^veh 
4ifaen«ae6Pmied  ri)<i;iie^9ha«tu^  at  ^his  <«(rafl[}t  orf  di^eifntnent  df 
KsbaAKuster,  «baA  'OoneefDed  for  fai^  k}ss.  ii^  sieetti^ad  to  eif« 
,mtoM9  wkdireiuctaiice  ati  opinion^  Dbat  high4si¥tii  bdutd 
faemnked.with  a  sordid  mind.  •  ll^'bad^  bimev^,  th^  skti#-i 
tfjEM^uon  of  fefieciiog,  that  fio  extrat^agMt  ^afiegyiiic'baQ 
^iisgraccsd  his  pen.  iCoivbempt  ^eertaitily  catiie  iflo  M*s  a)9, 
ifaoiUMgfe  iiat^soon  2  he  tvivbed  to  (brg^  bis  cr^uKtjr,  end 
-nemc  jaftflT  comreraed  on  the  adfajeot  ^y  eboioe.  Td  4:^n^ 
-olude^  ipii.  rfoibl^s  weve  bat  fevv^  and  «hk)^  inofFeA^iv^': 
bis  viitiMiiiwiereinftAy  ^  a!iid'hi6<geift0s  #as  -r^ery  bb^^ld^^ 
jil^le.  He  Uted  <wtrtiout  n^roiach)  arfd  bis  ttt^m(Ay  iv'Al 
^Bh^^rs  btfi>chatiib«d  by  those  wb'o  #ere  Hc^frinted  inth 

?•  this  li(r.:Ira]ftnd  addg,  <«  Hi%  Atfnilfers  v^re  n6t  ^ 
idnt  ^ihisbna  .kind  by  wbich  nNuiy  fnen  of  tbfe  S)^o^d  ot 
third  .crder  force  tbemsetves  itito  ti^tioe.  A  V^ry  6tose  ob^ 
sai#9e«  mig'lit'havie  pai9B6dn](aiiy  bburs  iti  Mr.  MicUe^s  c6nb- 
panyyi^vrit&bttt  guspeotin^  that  4ie  had  ^^r  \^nttl$n  a  )lh6  olF 
pclttty.  A  oouliAOil  pby^iogndrtiist  wotld  bav^  s^akl  th^ 
iu9«faa4'«Q  4MMnaik9d  facta.  Lavatdi'  wolild  haH^e  said^  6ther^ 
mam;  hMMei^ti  Ua  ooii^lit^ftAcSe  i^ot'  maan^rs  Wet^  aueft 
aaatttmdtihd^tuMtitiude.  Wben  hit  name  #as  lihno«id<:i6d, 
b«  h»^  bMtii  fnore  than  oticd  ifell€d  If  tb^  trandlator  of 
Gamocnoii  vmr  any  rakuion  t^  him;  ToxtM$  b^  lisUallj^ 
a«|Mrln«H]|^  wMi  a  gabd-tiatttt^d  smile^^^^t  tfal&y 'v^i^  t!>f  tM 
iBmet  imj^b/L  Sinaplkity,  ui^a^a^  «iiiii>licity,  Was  tbi^ 
leadtilg  £aatt>rd  iA  hit'dhaiftietef.  Tb4$  philbsbpliy  bf  Y6U 
t3ir$  aud  Ji'JiPid  Hamr  wa^  bis  de^testaiton.  Hd  coiild'  rioi 
iM^r  tbaif^  n&me^  vrith  t9[fi|)^r.  For  ^  Bible  be  htifd  Hie 
kigheiiit'MVttifeooe,  Md  ftevet  iftt  silent  #b^n  the  flo^tHiiei 
or  p^tnee^KH  df  tlie  Coapifl  v^r0  «i«h«t  rkKowted  w^] 
of  with  cdntemgt,'' 

VoL.XXIl/^  K 
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In  17d.4f  nn  edition  of  bis  poems  was  published  by  snl^'-^ 
•cription,  with  an  account  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Ireland.  A 
snore  full  and  correct  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  id 
1807,  with  a  life  by  the  rev.  John  Simi  who  was  his  inti- 
mate  friend  when  at  Oxford,  and  has  done  ample  justice 
to  bis  memory ;  and  his  principal  poems  were  added  to  the 
late  continuation  of  Johnson^s  collection* 

Although  there  is  no  species  of  poetry  of  which  he  had 
not  afforded  favourable  specimens,  and  many  striking  images 
and  animated  descriptions  are  discoverable  in  his  original 
pieces,  and  while  we  allow  that  his  imagination  is  con- 
siderably fertile,  his  language  copious,  and  his  versifica- 
tion rich  and  various,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  too  many  marks  pf  imitation  in  all  his  lesser  poems, 
and  thitt  his  fame  must  rest  principally,  where  it  is  more- 
than  probable  he  intended  it  should,  on  his  translation 
of  the  Lusiad*  This  work,  which  is  now  rising-  in  re- 
putation, is  inferior  only  to  Pope^s  Iliad,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  which  perhaps. may  be  contro- 
verted. Pope  has  given  an  English  poem  of  unquestion* 
able  beauty,  but,  we  may  say  with  Bentley,  it  is  not  Homer. 
Mickle  has  not  only  transfused  the  spirit,  but  has  raised 
the  charjacter  of  his  original  By  pceserviog  the  energy, 
elegance,  and  fire  of  Camoens,  he  has  given  an  '^  English 
Lusiad,**  a  work  which,  although  confessedly  borrowed 
i*rom  the  Portuguese,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
Jseen  invented  in  the  language  in  which  we  find  it.  In 
executing  this,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mickle 
-baa  taken  more  liberties  with  bis  original  than  the  Jaws  of 
translation  will  allow ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind  not  usually 
taken  by  translators,  for  he  has  often  introduced  beauties 
of  bis.  own  equal  to  any  that  come  from  the  pen  of  Ca^ 
moens.  In  acknowledging  that  he  has  taken  such  free« 
-dpms,  however,  he  has  not  specified  the  individual  pas« 
sages;  a  neglect  for  which  some  have  praised  his  humility^ 
apd  others  have  blamed  his  injustice.  But  with  this  except 
tion,:  he  has  successfully  executed  what  be  purposed,  not 
pnly  to  make  Camoens  be  understood  and  relished,  but 
f^  to  give  a  poem  that  might  live  in  the  English  language.*^ 
Kor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  in  this  general  character  of  the 
jLusiad,  that  iir  his  preliminary  dissertations,  he  has  distin** 
guisbed  himself  as  a  scholar^  a  critic,  and  a  historian*^ 

1  Johnsemilid  Cbalinere'g  Poeti,  ISIQ; 
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'  MtCRELIUS  (John),  professor  of  divinity  at  Stetioi 
and  a  very  learned  man,  was  born  at  Cuslin  in  Pomeranian 
in  i597.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  college  of  his  own 
country;  and,  in  1614,  removed  to  Stetin,  where  he  studied 
theology  under  professor  Cramer.  In  1616,  he  main* 
tained  a  dispute  ^^  de  Deo  uno  &  trino,"  which  gained  hioi 
great  reputation  ;  and  went  the  year  after  to  the  university 
of  Koningsberg,  where  he  disputed  again  **  de  ve.ritate 
transcendentali."  He  received,  in  1621,  the  degree  of 
master  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Gripswald,  aftec 
having  maintained  a  thesis  ^^  de  meteoris;"  and,  some 
time  after,  went  to  Leipsic  to  finish  his  studies*  He  was 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal  college  at  Stetin  in 
1624,  rector  of  the  senate  school  in  1627,  and  rector  of 
the  royal  college,  and  professor  of  theology,  in  1649.  The 
same  year  he  received  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  ii% 
the  university  of  Gripswald,  and  which  he  was,  we  are 
told,  led  to  ask ;  because,  in  a  dispute  he  had  with  Joha 
Bergius,  first  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, upon  the  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists^  the  latter  arrogantly  boasted  of  his  being  an 
old  doctor  in  divinity ;  to  which  Micrelius  could  only  an-, 
jiwei*,  ^^  that  he  had  received  the  degree  of  master  in  phi* 
losophy  before  Bergius."  He  had  obtained  by  his  solicita- 
tions in  164^,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric,  that 
Shere  might  be  also  professors  of  law,  physic,  and  mathe* 
inatics,  in  the  royal  college ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
students  might  be  maintained  there  at  the  public  charge* 
He  made  a  journey  to  Sweden  in  1653,  and  had  the  honour 
to  pay  his  respects  to  queen  Christina,  who  gave  him  very 
obUging  marks  of  her  liberality,  and  who  had  before  defrayed 
the  charges  of  his  doctor's  degree.  He  died  Dec,  3,  1658,, 
This  professor  wrote  several  learned  works,  which  were 
well  received,  and  went  through  several  editions :  s^mong 
which  were,  1.  "  Ethnpphronius  contra  Gentiles  de  princi- 
piis  religionis  Christianse  ;V  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a 
continuation,  '*^  Contra  Judaicas  deprayationes."  2.  "  Lexi-. 
con  philosopbicum."  3.  "  Syntagma  faiistoriarum  ecclesiae.'* 
4.  "  Syntagma  historiarum  politicarum,  &c.  &c."^ 

MIDDLETON  (CoNYERs),  a  celebrated  English  divine,, 
was  the  son  of  Williapa  Middle  ton,  rector  of  Hinderwell 
near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  born  at  York  Dec,  27,  or, 
as  Mn  Cole  says,  Aug.  2,  1633..   His  father,  who  possessed; 

1  Genu.  Dict^-^Moreri. — Saxil  OaamasiicoK. 
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an  easy  fortune,  gave  bim  a  liberal  education ;  m(t  at 
skv%t)teei$  hV  #as  ^JMittie^  a  pehsrdner  df  "^THnity  college^ 
Catobridgef,  in*  rwo'yi^t^s  After  Was  thoHeti  a  itkot^r'tibrfft 
the^fdti'tidatidn.'  ^Aftef  tiltiftghii- degree  6f  A.  "B.  iii  1704L 
Are  tool:  drders,  anil' e^fflcSkl^ '  ab  «ufat*  6f  Trt^rirmgtbir, 
near  Cairibridgei  •In  1  f 00 '  He' wa^^^l belied  li 'fHldw W  Hl^ 
^fe^ei  and* ^ext 'year  C(mifheA6lBd'iflasref  '6f''aft'tlt  '^'I'^A^ 
yeawafter  hri  jtJibed^vith'ofthei'fijnoWAWha  c61fege  iri'd 
petitiertl  td  Dr/Jdhh  M6te/Hien  bi8tibp'6f;Ely;  ai  ffiefrvft 
ikon  againrft  Dri  Bc?ntfey  tbfeir  'riia^ixh-.  *Biit  Ke'^Had  'M 
f^m\et^M&im^,  Hiaritie  WittidteW'iiicbselfr^bitl  Bfei^tteyi 
JuHsdictToVi,  by  m&Wyirfg*  Mrtr/BralA/^  d%bte?  of^'MK 
MdfHsi  oeOak-Mt^ri-ii iti  Kedt,  itid  WidoV^f  coiittscfJldt 
BVA^  of  Oaftibrld^ei  alaSy'df  ^taptt?  fdrturie.  'Aftg^bti 
4«ii¥?ag^,  he*took^sniaH  rectory Iti'the'fste'of  El?;  Whi(Hl 
^As^  irr'tbe'  gift'  of  'Wi!i'ifrifi* ;'  btit  rdsi^Hed  %1ri  Httle'^iibi^^ 
ItkLiiB  year/  bn«ccoun\  df  its'Aihbfejiltliy  iiitbaliofl^'^''  -  '  ''* 
<»  !n  Oct/1717,  ^/Hrett^G^orgetttii' First  vlritM  the  untrer- 

tity  oP  Cambridge,' MMdleftdn  was  edited;/ ^hh'tfevef4 
o<ber*,  k  ik^or  6f  diVimty  By^taatWat^'f  iiiid  wtti  tHfe  t^e^i 
H!^'  ^c  gaf e^  the '  fttt  "cause  »f  ^  IH^* '  fadlcAs^ '  ^^r^^^a*^^ 
igaihst'Dr/Bferttteyi  *hicW'ito  icniicb  dctiUpfed  efife'^dlbti^ 
tititi  ttf  the  Ift'aiicWv  Akbou^  \i^'  baVe^  '^iVeh  M  ktJittl^ 
actou«Rt  of  tliis  in  tKfe;»liffe»^df  «etftle% 'sBtfafe  itperiffdi^ 
reera*  here  nf6cessary.ta'exp»4in'thfe*  parti  DK  Siid8l^tbVi 
Wavplea^jsed  tdtafre  tn'the^i^trdii^utiah  W  ^tha^  3eli!iAt^it 
scholaf.  -  Bentlfey,  wbok^  dIB&eii  iv^'to'fJerPirrm'^tflJ  C'^i'ife'- 
mbrtf  ^alWrf  CredtidiT;^  ttiadePa-nevr '^nd  t'xtrattfdibai-y'dli- 
iiiaiid  of  Temr' gi«hea«fr6ttt  fcafcb  oPthe' tfoti&i^ii'bttyt'ererifcg 
dPa  fefe  d^fe^w»Wtri-a«  diVirtltyi-^rbf^k^oy,^  (bftyt  dritf^&bdirg^ 
frroad^piticfe,'* which  had^by'tJusebfri  WfefeA  aHtfvvdd^arf  ^l^^e- 

dbcldr*,'  athMMfidtH^tan  ani6n^  flte'te^^'^dbiisehtfea^ td'tT^ 

Ite  rij^toredl  if 'it=  Wer^  ifo<-«ft«^Wkrdy^deteftJime'd4o'fie'Wf 
rifeht/''  Btit  althbu^lf  the  dfefcltfdtt^^tf 'igauist  BferftteVj  h8 
kept  the^'toDn^y/*ahd^*MfdaiA6n  '\ibtri^^tttied"'ah'**tfitiAfS 
afg^tnsthim  forthe  tfecAi^ej^'^if  Ws^slikt^e'of  ft.  ''"SMfW 
bebatiiigwi*eoritonfetyVktid%iih^cbritbnip^  *fe'  ifiP 
thority  of  the  urirvefsiify; 'w^'^^f5At  ^Wi^^ehded'^froih  htt 
d&gfees,-  aifld  Hhietl'  dd^radfed.  ^  fle'  tbefr  '^eriritMibtf  Vthe 
Hlng^for  relief  mUfxhutierti^hce  :'^hiyJB  indbc^tf  Middfe^ 
tdtf,  by  the  advice  of  fri^ds;  topubihH;  -iA^HA  coii>si''8i? 
the-year  171^i  the  fou^  folldwib^*pi^tffe^:  t.  *«^A  full'^ri^ 
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^i5WP^>t}^V^?CtW^'*^;9Pajjgfji  ^i^  9IVO>9R  pftifei^^i^d  ia; 
I]45\j".^^ndicaf|p{i  ^;th.e.|'feej:nqjijry.i«|p  t^e  MiiraQulouii 

Agcoij^t  9f  .|he.  jjrw^t  S^te  jqfi»;?rM%-PQllege,ip  Qf^m^. 
^WSifiss  l^R^?ff.^«  opfiressiye  Gov^a<n^Rft  <^  t^^ir  Mmer^ 

%{«  tfaat  M^  ,Bfq9j9p4wgS'iQft  jtifeoWiirefftityiiftgW»st.  D^^ 

"Sfi^n^nftSc^WO?.  a^f¥»"ta^p.«pir}t  .^f^resei^fpfofciaodappttsUiott 
^9^^  cjiunj,  jt^f  gf-ea^  pi:opoojb^,4i)d  fftanfig^pf  iiihwe.in-t 
tgr^5f  ,Ji<?; J|ras  fljoftght  tgj  bq  tberi^ ;  for,  j  it  i^ftt  be.  imaw)^. 
tiir^^  tba^,  >  Jtt^t^^rt  .c^  ;bif^  lifip,  ©n.  MMiWfitQBi  wa»  ai 
^^P-^/si  ♦t^^M^^AJ]^?.^  «bi#  poptQoipQWie*  ia. 

^Ee  uni^«rsity^  he  afterwards  became  ^iX^y-^i^lOMft  f^big.  .. 
^^^l^fjOBCfl^anirppfity  %o^€inf\ey  dij  ii9|»^ib«re.  ,Tlbe 
lat^|r.h^jqg.ip  ^,7.?0ip^felisb.«d  /^l^r^ppsaU  foi;.jt  nea^ 
^cl^jpq^pf.tbe(QBe$lc,T^S^P(ie9t,  ♦fidrJLqtia  Veijsipn^','  Mid>^. 
dj^tpffy  ,j:hfl  foy^.^ipg  y«ar,  .gijblisjied, ,  ^ ,  f ft  {Remarks^ .  ,Pft-« 
^ragcaph.  \>y  .Paragt^pbt : .IW>«i  the.v.?ff^fwal|^.  2^a." ,  and  at. 
*^H3'^^«^Mf^9nlyl.4i?s^Sc>i% refi^fJfJrtpjbplifiXe^  4;bat;iteyi 
w^fP  nojt  flrawn  fypgi  hipa  bj  pefspp^liSple^n  .^.enigri  toi 
4feii*^iyri:Pi,<*?gf»,,.but,by,,^^^r/p^^^  Ubathe 

tjji^jitjjej:  talentsjMy,pft^efiiftte  propprtfo^jibe  wpi^ifee.bad. 
^fl€^V?*ep?fi  ^i^lfltqi^,pigbii;,beli/?,vefbina^d£  siooece  ia.. 
4i^^thii,^^but  ,Bp,;R^Qbcqoi>qlupiop  cs^n  })q,.4rfLwn  Jrom.tbei 
p,^3M^je(,i wbi^h.c j»yi§^, ^Rpf  J  pr^pf  .Qf/fp^J^iga^n t; ^rDoganceAT 
"I^P  R§ry.™<'Vo.wbic^4^fi.bqni9w§d3fr43in,op^.af  Bxicinaii's* 
oi^ioj)^,  *t'D^Q^?L^rMi^s,^,^4fu^^MWi<«reB^*  secare,.  io/- 
cj(gpe[}^^,e¥0?^,g^i^r48  jJi^c^imotfiK^  ;ipic«^>.  9yJ)ahaa,'.V 

teen  thought  ^i,fefpp%  ^}^(i^^,9]lu9n\]f  ftt,^,  ^^...wbeni 
Bentley's  temper  was  better  knfirwn  than  his   learning. 
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Bentley  defended  his  *^  Proposals**  against  these  f*  Re^ 
niarks/*  which,  howeVeri  he  did  not  ascribe  to  Middleton^ 
but  to  Dr.  Colbatchi  a  learned  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
casuistical  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  very  well  knew  the  true  author,  but  was 
resolved  to  dissemble  it,  for  the  double  pleasure  it  would 
give  him,  of  abusing  Colbatch,  and  shewing  his  contempt 
of  Middleton.  His  treatment  of  Colbatch,  however,  being 
as  unjustifiable  as  that  which  he  had  received  from  Dr, 
Middleton,  provoked  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  the 
university,  at  a  meeting  in  Feb.  1721,  to  pronounce  his 
book  a  most  scandalous  and  malicious  libel,  and  they  re- 
solved to  inflict  a  proper  censure  upon  the  author,  as  sooa 
as  he  should  be  discovered :  for  no  names  had  yet  ap* 
peared  In  the  controversy.  Middleton  then  published, 
with  his  name,  an  answer  to  Bentley's  Defence,  entitled, 

6.  *^  Some  farther  Remarks,  Paragraph  by  Paragraph,  upon 
Proposals  lately  published  for  a  new  edition  of  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Testament,  by  Richard  Bentley,*'  172  !•  His  motto 
was  again  chosen  in  the  same  contemptuous  spirit,  '*  Oc- 

.  eupatus  ille  eruditioiie  secularium  literarum,  scripturas  om- 
nino  sanctas  ignoraverit,*'  &c.  Hieron.  These  two  pieces 
against  Bentley  were  thought  to  be  written  witft  great 
acuteness  and  learning ;  but  if,  as  asserted,  they  prevented 
the  intended  publication,  whoever  can  appreciate  Bent- 
ley's  talents  will  agree  that  acuteness  and  learning  were 
never  worse  employed. 

Upon  the  great  enlargement  of  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  by  the  addition  of  bishop  Moore's  books, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  king  at  6000/.  and  pre-» 
aented  to  the  university,  the  erection  of  a  new  oflBce  there, 
^hat  of  principal  librarian,  was  first  voted,  and  then  con* 
ferred  upon  Dr.  Middleton:  who,  to  shew  himself  worthy 
of  it,  published,  in  1723,  a  little  piece  with   this   title, 

7.  *'  BibliothecaB  Cantabrigiensis  ordinandae  methodus  qu^- 
dam,  quam  domino*  procancellario  senatuique  academico 
considerandam  &  perficiendam,  officii  &  pietatis  ergo  pro- 
ponit."  The  plan  is  allowed  to  be  judicious,  and  the 
whole  performance  expressed  in  elegant  Latin.  In  his  de- 
dication, however,  to  the  vice-chancellor,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  contest  between  the  university  and  Dn 
Bentley,  he  made  use  of  some  incautious  words  against  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  King's-beuch,  for  which  he  wa^ 
prosepat^d,  but  dismissed  witb  an  eas^  fin?« 
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'  tSbon  tifter  this  publication,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife,  Dr.  Middleton,  not  then  himself  in  a  good 
state  of  healthy  owing  to  some  experiments  he  had  been 
making  to  prevent  hi&  growing  fat,  travelled  throu^ 
France  into  Italy,  along  with  lord  Coleraine^  an  able  an* 
tiquary,  and  arrived  at  Rome  early  in  1724.  Here,  though 
bis  character  and  profession  were  well  known,  he  tvasr 
treated  with  particular  respect  by  persons  of  the  first  dis-* 
tinctiom  both  in  church  and  state.  The  author  of  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  in  the  <' Biographia  Britannica,"  relates, 
that  when  Middleton  first  arrived  at  Rome,  he  met  with  an 
accident,  which  provoked  him  not  a  little.  *^  JDn  Middle- 
ton,"  ^says  he,  *<  made  use  of  his  character  of  principal 
librarian,  to  get  himself  introduced  to  his  brother  librarian 
at  the  Vatican ;  who  received  him  with  great  politeness ; 
but|  upon  his  mentioning  Cambridge,  said  he  did  not  knovir 
Ibefore  that  there  was  any  university  in  England  of  that 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  took  notice,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  that  of  Oxford,  for  which  he  expressed  a  great 
esteem.  This  touched  the  honour  of  our  new  librarian, 
who  took  some  pains  to  convince  his  brother  not  only  of 
the  real  existence,  but  of  the  real  dignity  of  his  university 
of  Cambridge.  At  last  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  acknow- 
ledged, that,  upon  recollection,  he  bad  indeed  beard  of  a 
celebrated  school  in  England  of  that  name,  which  was  a 
kind  of  nursery,  where  youth  were  educated  and  prepared 
fqr  their  admission  at  Oxford ;  and  Dr.  Middleton  left  him 
at  present  in  that  sentiment.  But  this  unexpected  indig- 
nity put  him  upon  his  mettle,  and  made  him  resolve  to 
support  his  residence  at  Rome  in  such  a  manner,  as  should 
be  a  credit  to  his  station  at  Cambridge ;  and  accordingly 
he  agreed  to  give  400/.  per  annum  for  a  hotel,  with  all  ac- 
commodations, fit  for  the  reception  of  those  of  the  first 
tank  in  Rome :  which,  joined  to  his  great  fondness  for 
antiques,  occasioned  him  to  trespass  a  little  upon  his  for-^ 
tune."     Part  of  this  story  seems  not  very  probable. 

He  returned  through  Paris .  towards  the.  end  of  1725, 
and  arrived  at  Cambridge  before  Christmas.  He  had  not 
been  long  employed  in  his  study,  before  be  inc^urred  the 
displeasure  of  the  whole  medical  faculty,  by  the, publica- 
tion of  a  tract,  entitled,  8.  "  De  medicorum  apud  vetteres 
Romanos  degentium  conditione  dissertatio;  qua,  contra 
viros  celeberrimos  Jacobum  Sponium  &  Richardum  Mea- 
dium,  serviliem  atque  ignobilem  earn  fuisse  ost^uditur^** 
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Oanli  17i2fis    MecidrhiidiiuBt  bsfor&pabiishttd  atiilfa«v«iin 
Oraiioit,  ia  which  he:bQil>defendedithe  digmity'  of(  his^pro**  ^ 
ffssion  c  so  tbat.tbisseemiiig  Attempt'  of^  MiddkMn  ito  ^e^^ 
giade  it,  was^oasidered  fafjr  the- faculty  aft^Biitopeti  attacks 
upon  their  ocd^.     Much  resencaivnt  wai*  she^vik,  and  ^ome^ 
pamphlets,  V9tte  pabliihed «:  one  panicalari5r  vfi^i  tl)^  ttitoi^ 
off  **  Responaio;?'   of '  which   the^  laie  protasaV'  Ward  o(i 
Greahaai«coU#ge  was  -the.  avtiior^-   Ward;>  waa.  sixpp^sed  td^> 
bejcho8en:by:Mead  himself ^  far.thisuaftk':  for  htl^ato'wat'' 
pMbiished  imder  Mead's-  inspeetionv  and*  at  his>  expetice^  * 
Middletoa. defend^: his  dagtertatioti:  in  a^newi publication-* 
eRtitled9.9j  ** DissertatioiiiSyt  &c;  contra ^anonymogj^qads^ 
dasn,  notaifUDi  brevtum,  respoaaionia,  atqae  aniadack^rsiboi^  ^ 
aujstocesy  defmaio^  Part  ^primai  1727/*'  Tbe:ipurpoie^of-^ 
ibis,  tract  £eeinsto:hafebaeny  tiot  tO(|Mii'sae^th^toii(#ovevsyi  >^ 
for^he^eotersiiiale^intotit,  hat  ta-eztrieate^hvavseif  ^f^ottit  W 
witfaiia9good.a<graceas  he-could^  for. nothing)  mofe^wu^ 
published  aboa tat/  and  ttbevtwe  doet<»r«fi  Mta4  and  fifkl^  ' 
dkstoQ^  without  trx>ubling  tliei»aeUeaitd.'ddcfd^i  the>  ques* ' 
tioa,  became  afterwards  very  good'  frieoda^    A/^  '^'  Para  4se^  ^ 
GQoda/' 'however,  wastactuaiiy  wri«tfen^<  a(|d^  print^d^for'^ 
pr^vateciraulation,  afq^r^hiadeath^'  by^Dr^B^bdfden/  in^' 
1761^  4to..    In  l729)MtddletoA  pobUkhled^i  10;»'<  A'^Lettef^ 
fnDni.Rx>me>  sbewingati  exact Oonformityib^wotn'PiipeFj^' 
and  Paganiam  :  or,^  tbh  ^Religion  of^thet  present  Rumans^ 
derived  from  tbatiof- their   H^atbea>  Aacei.tors.^'*    Tfaiif'> 
letter,  though': written  with^^gr^Mt^politeness^^  good  isctu^^  • 
and  learning,  yet  drew.uponuheiautfaor:the-dtsp)dsisfUi^'P^^^ 
soine»e¥eiio£  our  own:  church  ;  becaute  the- attacked  in  lit^ 
the  Popish  miracles  withitbat  generate  spirit  of  iiicretlulity^ 
and; levity,*  which  se^med^:  in' their ^ophiidn,  tO'COddem^'i 
all  miracleti.**   In-bisaecond^ditidn  he  endetvioured^td.^b^> 
viate'this  objeetion,  by  aneKpi^e^sxJeclarauon^infa^^Hr'Of? 
the  Jewish  ami  Christian  miracles,  ^to  which- perhttpsmdre^* 
credit  <was  given  >  now « than  -  afterwards.     A  fourth  edition^ 
came  out  in  1741,18(10,  to  which  were adddd/  1.^  '^A  pfe^*' 
fatoiry  Discourse,'>contaiuing  an  Ai^iswer  to  th6  Writer  of  ^ 
Popish  bbo»k^  eniitl€»diiThe  Oatholic  Ohristiaa  instru<^ed,' * 
&e. -with '^maniy 'new  facts  and  testimonies,  in<fafther  tion^  - 
frpmation  of>  the 'general  Argument  of '  the-LHter  j'*  anrf, 
2.fe**  A  Pdstscfipt^'  in'which'Mr^.  Warburton'*  opfWipioA  fcowi^  ' 
earning  tbe  I'aganism^f  Rome  is  particularly  cousidered;^'* 
Hitherto '  certainly  tbe  opinion  of^be-  woi^ld)  was^gerte-^  ' 
rally  i^ia  his  iavXHir^  and  many  thought  (bait  h6>*h^  -"  dM^^ 
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and^ltnf5^tu<^e^<)f  I^dpifty.  Hfrvhatt^  affsb'  s^iferkl  pfW^fett^df 
quaHti^s',  which  rtctorrttirtnAleia^'  kliirf; '  hfe^WSis'  ah  'excrtlfeljt'' 
sdholar,  at!  efcgartt  wrftW,  a^vtfry^jydttiifcrta'h,  a'nttV^rie-' 
rdifanHifit^^^lVtff^^l/tibMc,*  as^WfeW  a*"With:  thfe  cWriiriid-^ 
nkyJin-which-^hifeiiverf';  b&t~an^1^ir'nc/v«^^hap^^t\^6i(f,^  wtt(^" 
ruifn^'aH  his  W(yFWi  pi:t)Vcfd<fdeal  16*  Ms-vieWS'or  p?efeti* 
iri«jt,  aA(J  dfegracetf^hitti^v^iai'hfhJ  d:Hititrymi^''SLV\(fn^'z!i^ 

Abe^ut  the  UegiiTftttg'oF*  iVid^f^'ai  pubffihfel  tfn^iVs^ 
ftiitdtW*tttik  calfe*'  *<  OBWstfiAity.  ait'V)M^a^'  tbfeK^rekflon'i'*'^ 
the'd^si^^fi' of  i;i*tcK  \VTi  ti^aestfdy'rfev^fitWtt,-  atfd  to  VstU-*.* 
bitohf*  nattrdlf' rargif6h*Mn-4;8  'stfed;  ivfeny  wrHtrS  'eAterfetf* 
jSt0«c6ntr6^i*Vsy'againW  ity  aAa^atebti^^^^^  th^  Welti  ' 

kA<6Hvh  ^Wiileriafttf/  whb*  p^db^Afefl^^"  VinWiktibrt  of  *S<iHi^-" 
tare,"  &ihi  MftWfttoti,' nbtlftrng^is'tiiahnerof  vindifcating  ' 
S(»n^t?iire}-  addressed,'  11:'*^A-^  lefter*  t6^  hthiy  cbfttaWihg  * 
sdtiie  Vetnarkk  on  it,  tbgiithei^'wlttf  thfe'skettih;  of  pldft,  of 
alT^t♦le^^a(liiwe^t6'T^ndapy^^obk;•*  1^31.'  TW6  thttigi,  we" 
arti'told,^'  cbrltribbtid  to'triatte*  Ihfe  'p^Hyrmince'  obhdxibiik'^ 
ta^he-cfei^y-  fii^^t,  thfe  -pdpulat^'  chiractet*  of  ^Wateil'and,  ' 
w*b  SV4i  tKBhiae'the^heAd  of  »tHy^^chtt^pWtis  for'bhhbddxy;' 
y«t»Whdid'MWdiytoni  instead  of  r^Vfet^inairigi  hkd*VeHturejr'*. 
to'tr^kt  Whli^tfieHitmdst  c<]fntfenit)t  and'keterity  *  's6cOhd!yi*  ' 
thfe'veff  f#e -thhlg« thSt^hirti^lfhad  aS^ert^d/ afid' espe-  ' 
cia1l^>hl^  *iiianrte^  of  "sijnrig  thehJ.  Ifl's  Dartib  wii  not  put'  * 
to*  tHe^traf?t,^'nbf*^w^i  itikftowft'  fdt-  sdtitt^^tiWe  whd  wis  ' 
the''adtH6roPie>.  While' WaterTarid  ^cohtiniidd'td*  pUbl  ' 
liA'miit^^pswts  ^of  '«  Scrlfltiire^vWaicat^dj*''  &ft:'  Pearcer 
bishop  of  RoGhWt^r;todk^'upnhe't6mrist'4n''his •behalf*;'* 
which' HrgtirfAtn^MiUdl^tdrf;^  1 2.' "•A*Dfef(^«fc6*oF  th6  let- 
tel^td  Dir.'Wiilterialia'  agaitti^f  thfe ^alsfe  and  friVdloli^Xavils' 
of'the^Authbt  of'tHfe'Repty''  173lJ  pyiVefe'^repHmd"' 
thte''**"I>feferrce:""ada  tre^ed'W,  as  hfe 'had  doiig 'before: 
astatf'i 

subi^j^imi', 

oPtht!  lettett;  and  h*  ^^^\6iy  n^i*  bfeffe  btrfj^b^d  'of  hfs  ' 
d^^fe,^  aitft^of  aH  hfs'  connecli6*Aii  'with'the  unlVe^slty.** 
Bdt^lhi^  wki^tldFetred/uptm  A'pfotttfe^  tHithi*  w6uia:'make'" 
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tnentSy  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute,  are  follj 
and  clearly  explained  in  the  manner  that  bad  been  pro- 
mised/' 1732:  and  be  at  least  effected  so  much  by  this 
piece^  tbat  be  was  suffered  to  be  quiet,  and  to  remain  in 
statu  quo;  tbougb  bis  character  as  a  divine  ever  after  lay 
under  suspicion,  and  be  was  reproached  by  some  of  the 
more  zealous  clergy,  by  Venn  in  particular,  with  down* 
right  apostacy.  There  was  also  published,  in  1733,  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^^  Observations  addressed 
to  the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Wateriand ;"  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Williams,  public  orator  of  the  university  ; 
and  to  which  Middleton  replied  in,  14.  *'  Some  remarks,'* 
&c«  The  purpose  of  Williams  was  to  prove  Middleton  an 
infidel ;  that  his  letter  ought  to  be  burnt,  and  himself 
banished :  and  be  then  presses  him  to  confess  and  recant 
in  form.  *^  But,''  says  Middleton,  <^  I  have  nothing  to 
recant  on  the  occasion ;  nothing  to  confess,  but  the  same 
four  articles  that  I  have  already  confessed  :  first,  that  the 
Jews  borrowed  some  of  their  customs  from  £gypt;  se- 
condly, that  the  Egyptians  were  possessed  of  arts  and  learn* 
ing  in.  Moses's  time ;  thirdly,  that  the  primitive  writers, 
in  vindicating  Scripture,  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
recur  to  allegory  ;  fourthly,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  ' 
absolute  and  universal  inspiration.  These  are  the  only 
crimes  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  against  religion  :  and  by 
reducing  the  controversy  to  these  four  heads,  and  declar- 
ing my  whole  meaning  to  be  comprised  in  them,  I  did  in 
reality  reca^nt  every  thing  else,  that  through  heat  or  inad* 
vertency  had  dropped  from  me ;  every  thing  that  could  be 
construed  to  a  sense  hurtful  to  Christianity." 

During  this  controversy,  he  was  appointed,  in  Dec.  1731, 
Woodwardian  professor ;  a  foundation  to  whicb  be  bad  in 
some  degree  contributed,  and  was,  therefore,  appointed  by 
Woodward's  executors  to  be  the  first  professor.  In  July 
1732,  he  published  his  inauguration  speech,  with  this  title, 
15.  ^VOratio  de  novo  physiologise  explicandae  munere^  ex 
celeberrimi  Woodwardi  testamento  instituto :  habita  Can- 
tabrigisB  in  scholis  publicis."  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that 
the  reading  of  lectures  upon  fossils  was  not  an  employment 
suited  either  to  Middleton's  taste,  or  to  the  turn  of  bis 
studies ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  wpnder  tbat  he  should 
resign  it  in  1734,  when  made  principal  librarian.  Soon 
after  this,  be  married  a  second  time,  Mary,  the  daughter 
4>f  the  rev.  Conyers  Place^  of  Dorchester }  and  upon  her 
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death,  which  happened  but  a  few  years  before  bis-  own,  a ' 
third,  who  was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  John  jPowell,  esq« 
of  Boughroya,  Kadnorsbire,  in  North  Wales.  In  1735  be 
published,  16.  "A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  England  :  shewing,  that  it  was  first  introduced 
and  practised  by  our  countryman  William  Caxton,  9.% 
Westminster,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  a  fo« 
reign  printer  at  Oxford;'*  an  hypothesis  that  has  been, 
since  ably  controverted  in  Bowyer  and  Nichols's  ^^  Origin 
^f  Printing,"  1776. 

In  1741,  came  out  his  great  wort^  17.  "The  History  of 
the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,'*  in  2  vols,  4to.     This  is  in- 
deed a  valuable  work,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  writ- 
ten generally,  although  not  unexceptionably^  in  a  correct 
and  elegant  style,  and  abounds  in  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment.    Yet  his  partiality  to  Cicero  forms  a  considera^ 
ble  objection  to  his  veracity  as  a  biographer.     He  has  la- . 
boured  every  where  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  failings,  to 
give  the  strongest  colouring  to  his  virtues*,  and  out  of  a 
good  character  to  draw  a  perfect  one  ;  which,  though  Cicero 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  could  not  be  applicable  even 
to  him.     Perhaps,  however,  as  a  history  of  the  times,  it  i^ 
yet  more  valuable  than  considered  only  as  a  life  of  Cicero* 
It  was  published  by  subscription;  and  dedicated  to  lord  Her* 
vey,  who  was  much  the  author'^  friend,  and  promised  him 
a  great  number  of  subscribers.     <<  His  subscription,"  tie 
tells  us,  ^<  was  like  to  be  of  the  charitable  kind,  and  TuUy 
to  be  the  portion  of  two  young  nieces"  (for  he  had  n<r 
child  living  by  any  of  his  wives)  "  who  were  then  in  the 
house  with  him,  left  by  an  unfortunate  brother,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  leave."     The  subscription  must  have  been^ 
very  great,  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  portion  these 
two  nieces,  but,  as  his  biographers  inform  us,  to  purchase 
a  small  estate  at  Hildersham,  about  six  miles  from  Cam<*« 
bridge,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste^ 
by  converting'  a  rude  farm  into  an  elegant  habitation,  and 
where,  from  that  time,  he  commonly  passed  the  summer 
season. — ^While  engaged  on  his  **  Cicero,"  he  was  called 
to  LondoQ  to  receive  the  mastership  of  the  Charter-bouse^ 

'  *  Wolfiai,  in  1ki«  edition  of  the  fbnr  that  he  is  represented  more  in  a  pofi- 

«ontroverted  .  orations  of  Cioero,  Ber-  ttcal  than  a  literary  character ;    and 

lin,  1801,  says  that  Middleton's  Life  thirdly,  that  too  little  critical  attentioa 

ipf  Cicero  has  three  great  faults :  first;  is  paid  to  the  historical  facts.  ^  See  a 

that  the  hero  is  frequently  exalted  he-  learned  noU  by  Mr.  Goughp  in  Ni* 

jfoiid  Ihe  bounds  of  tmtli;  seeoikllyi  dioU't  Bowy«rj  vol.  V.  p.  412* 
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ivfilt"tlf(fe"inieresi  ofaii  Hotert  Walpofe,  *  an  J  some  otlicr 

reat.  person^ ;  but  be  found  tbat  tbe  duUe  of  Newcastle 

^{1  V6fen  riiore'^  successful,  in  procuring  ii  for  Mr.  Mann. 


cero  lo  lYi.  £>ruius,    ana   or  dfucus   to  Cicero,  wun  tn& 
i^atin  text  oti  th^' opposite  page,  and  Englisb  notes  ^o  ^^\ 
epistle:  together  wi(^  a  prefatory  dissertation^  in < which' 
tTO.auth6Hty  olf  th6  sa^d  epUtles  is  vinclicatecl.  anci  aU' t^^i^, 
ob^^cticina 'of  tfce  rev.'  Mvl  TuhstaH  particularly/ conjsidere^ 
and  conViit^d*.^*     Tuiistall  hadVih  a  Latin  per/oraiance  ad-* 
OTeMed   to  Dr.  Middleton,  questioned  the  ^utponty  s^nd 
geKbrn'efii^y  of  the  safd  epistles,  and  >ftemptea' to  prove,, 
thfern  to 'b&  tfis' forgery'  of  some  sdpbist:  ^rid  Middletoii. 
chUb^ht  it  inci)hil[)eht  on^'himW  vindicate'  their  creidit,  .and, 
a&ert'tii^li^  r6a^  antiauity,  havinir  macle'ni.ucb  Vise'of  tbein' 


pffedfe  will  neeeisafil^  have*  with*  his  Life*  of  Cicero*;  aiidl! 
secbnaty,  ^s  it  will  be  a  proper  preface  to  this  Engl^slL 
eaiat/nV' khel^tt'efk  tliemselves'r     In  1745,  he  piilifisKed; 
19.  *^Cjermana  quaedam  antiquitatis  ^rudit^  monumenta, 
quiQUs  Komanorum  veterum  ritus  tarn,  tarn  sacri  quaui 
prOtani,  tuna  Uraecorum  atque  ^gyphorum  nonuulli,  illus- 
traAtur;  Koms  ohm  maxiiiia.ex  parte  collecta,  ^ac  disserrj 
tMdnibUs  jari]{  singulis  insWiicta,**  4to:  aiict 'ia''l747,  '20. 
*•  A   Ireatise  ori  the  Koman  senate,'  in  two  ps^fts:  the. 
tirst  or  wnicn  contains  toe  supstance  of  several,  lett^rs-^^ 
foriiierly'writtentb  the  late  lord  Kf^vey.'  cpnc^fnins:  tbe. 
nTannter  or  creaiing. senators,  and  nlling  qp  th^  vacancies 
orlHa^  bd'dy  infold  feome.'  T^eW  letters  were  *long  "after" 
plf«ftih4'dbit?r/K%6wre\Vlna4toVorumW;ii7i'  ... 


signea  nei-eatter  to  be  puohshed,  concerning  the  miracu- 
lo.vis  powers^  whiob  ^re  supposed,  to  have  siibaisted  in  the 
Christrarr  cburrljf  from  thi'  earliest  agefe,  through  several^ 
BifC(d6s^l[^e  centuries;  tending  to'sbew,' that' we'have  no 

•  See  a  Jttter  from  bis  grace  <m  this  tubjedt,  GeDf.  Mag.  LXVIIL 102%  :      ; 
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sufficient  rcMon  to  bjBlieye,  upqn  tjie  autl^cvity  of  ihejii- 
mitive  fathers,  that  any  such  powers  w^rjB.contjin.ued.to.t^p 
church  after'the'(lays*of  the  apostles.  With  a  )?oits.criat, 
containing  some  Remarks  on  an  arqbidiaconal  cj|>a/rgey  .^^j^ 
fivere.d  last  sumnaerbj  the  JteWpr.  Chapman,  to  toe  ^^X,gf 
of  the  archdeaconry  of  Suclbury !*'  THis, UwJiBiUKiftg  juatiy 
alarnaed  the  clergy,  and  a.ll  friends  to  rel|pp||;  ^ip^p  jt 
was  impossible  to  succeed,  witjliout  entirely  oe&ti^OYing.tbp 
reputation  of  the  fathers ;  and  i;nany  were  ftiso  of  opiDion, 
that  the  miracles  of  the  three  (irst  centuries  cpmd  .not, be 
rejected  as  forgi^ries  an.d  imposture^s,  ^ithoujt  taintipg  ^{i 
sbihe'deffree  the  credit  of  the  ScriptufjB  mir£)cl^^.  T}^ 
tHou^iii  tob^  |;hat  eyen  the  c^npn  o^  §qr\p^ti\rf  flfiu^t  nopl^ 
a Titfcle  affectedV  if'the  fathers,  on  wbos^  cr/^d,U  j^  ftu|hg,n^ 
fccitv*  of  its  l>ooks  in  sonie  measure  ^epencls,  .werp  &o  ui*. 
terly  desjpised.  The  "  Intro^uc^^ory  pi8C9ursp  jj^^^  WJWPr 
fore  immediately  aUacke4  by  two  cele.l)rate(3  cogtroyqr^al 
writers,  Dn  Stebbinjg  and  Dr.  ,Chapmap ;  mp  fpraigr  e;jf 
Seavburihg  cliie^y  to  shew,'  that  Pr.  liIidmetoq*^'^^^^ij\/e 
was 'inseparably  connected  with'  th^  ^aU  of  Ciii;i^tign^f 
wfiile  the^iatter  laboured^  to  siippprt  the  attt^i9r.\ty  (^  t|)p 
MBers.'*"  T|iis  attack  ]^i(}d)etoh  eno^^vpuve^l  to  regel  |>y, 

work,  with  this  title,  2?.  *r  A  fr^ee  inquiry  i^ito  the  ^y^fc- 
culous  ^  powers  which  are  supposed  "to  have  suljsisXfid  in 
the  Christian  church  fro^  the  earnest  ^g^s^  througji  ff^y^j^ 
<nccessive^''centuries."'''  rnriuaijqrg|ile  'aDsvyere^s  ijrar  fp- 
TeareH  against  hiin;^wq  of  ^*w^^         namely,  DDdw^l  jBwrf 

«M.  »|»at.  tpey  -?^®  ^^u'PBl'.'S^RBfl.  ^.Sr  .*^?  HP^fiS^??^  rf 
Qxtord  witb  the  decree  of  (joctor  ip  divipijty. 

his  antagonists,  he  surprised  the  pubuc  wilJa,  54-.  ^^  An 
Examination  of  the  lord  bishop  of  London's  Discourses  cpn* 
cerning  the  use  and  intent  of  Prophecy  ;  with  some  cufif 
spry  animadversions  on  \k\s  late  Appendi^y  or,  fcLditional 
dissertation,  containing  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Fall,  i750;-'  •  He  tells  his  reader  iii  thq  be- 
IWf^W^  gf,  this  ^^•ExahUatiofl,''  that  though  tj^eie^i^- 
courses  of  0n  Sherlock  had  been  ^f  published. many  years. 


&teiy :  or  Otherwise  these  ammadversions  might  hare  mad^ 
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their  appeacance  probably  intich  earlier/*  To  this  dssef« 
tion,  from  a  man  so  devoted  to  study,  it  is  not  easy  to  givd 
credit ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  also  that  Mid« 
dleton  and  Sheriock  had  been  formerly  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy and  friendship ;  were  of  the  same  university,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  standing ;  and  that,  however  severely 
and  maliciously  Middleton  treated  his  antagonist  in  the 
ipresent  Examination,  there  certainly  wasr  a  time  when  he 
triumphed  in  him  as  **  the  principal  champion  and  orna- 
ment of  church  and  university.'*  Different  principle's  and 
different  interests  separated  them  afterwards :  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  that  Middleton,  who  published  his  Exa«- 
mination  in  1750,  should  never  have  read  these  very  fa« 
mous  discourses,'  which  were  published  in  1725  *.  There 
is  too  great  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  this  publi- 
cation was  drawn  from  him  by  spleen  and  personal  enmity, 
"which  be  now  entertained  against  every  writer  who  ap-* 
peared  in  defence  of  the  belief  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 
What  other  provocation  he  might  have  is  unknown*  Whe- 
ther the  bishop  preferred,  had  not  been  sufficiently  mind- 
ful of  the  doctor  unpreferred,  or  whether  the  bishop  had 
been  an  abettor  and  encourager  of  those  who  Opposed  the 
doctor's  principles,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  some  think  that 
both  causes  concurred  in  creating  an  enmity  between  the 
doctor  and  the  bishop  f.  This  "  Examination"  was  refuted 
by  Dr.  Rutherforth,  divinity  professor  at  Cambridge :  but 
Middleton,  having  gratified  his  animosity  against  Sherlock, 
pursued  the  argument  no  further.  He  was,  however,  me- 
ditating a  general  answer  to  all  the  objections  made  against 
the  **  Free  Inquiry ;"  when  being  seized  with  illness,  and 
imagining  he  might  not  be  able  to  go  through  it,  he  singled 
out  Church  and  Dodwell,  as  the  two  most  considerable  of 
his  adversaries,  and  employed  himself  in  preparing  a  par- 
ticular answer  to  them.  This,  however,  he  did  not  liv^ 
to  finish,  but  died  of  a  slaw  hectic  fever  and  disorder  in 
his  liver,  oti  the  28th  of  July,  1750,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  at  Hildersham.     He  was  buried  in  the  parish  of  Su 

,   *  "  Sherlock  told  me  that  be  pre-  babljr  from  tbe  same  authority, 
senled  Dr.M.  with  this  book  wheo  first         f  It  is  said  .by  bishop  NewtOD»  that 

pnblished  in'17^5,  and  that  be  soon  when  Middleton  applied  for  the  Char- 

•ftenrarda  tinoked  bim  for  tt»  and  ex-  terbouse.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  told  htor 

pressed  his  pleasure  in  tbe  pcrustft.  *'  that  Sherlock,  with  the  other  bisbopa^ 

MS  note  by  Whiston  the  bookseller,  in  was  -against  his  being  chosen.    This  to 

hift  copy  of  tbe  first  edition  of  this  I^c-  a  man  who,  as  Warbarton,  his  friend*^ 

tionary.    The  same  fact  oocnrs  in  tbjS  declaredi  '*  never  pontd  hear  contnu 

€{eot.  Alag,  1773,  395/  3S7,  but  pro*  dictioo,"  was  sufficient  proTocation* 
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Michael,  Cambridge.  As  he  died  without  issue,  he  left 
his  widow,  who  died  in  1760,  in  possession  of  an  esta(!e 
which  was  not  inconsiderable  :  yet  we  are  told  that  a  little 
before  his  death,  he  thought  it  prudent.  tQ  accept  of  a  small 
living  from  sir  John  Frederick,  bart  ^.  A  few  months  after 
was  published,  his  25.  *^  Vindication  of  the  Free  enquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  powers,  &c.  from  the  objections  of 
Dr.  Dodwell  and  Df.  Church.'*  The  piece  is  unfinished, 
as  we  have  observed,  but  correct,  as  far  as  it.goes^  which 
is  iabbut  fourscore  pages  in  quarto. 

In  1752,  were  collected  all  the  above-mentioned  worki$, 
except  ^'The  Life  of  Cicero,"  and  printed  in  four  volumes, 
4to,  under  the  title  of  **  Miscellaneous  Works  ;'*  among 
which  were  inserted  these  following  pieces,  never  before 
published,  viz.  26.  ^'  A  Preface  to  an  intended  Answer  to 
all  the  objections  made  against  the  Free  enquiry:*'  27. 
**  Some  cursory  reflections  on  the  dispute,  of  dissention, 
which  happened  at  Antioch^  between  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul."  28.  **  Reflections  on  the  variations,  or  incon- 
sistencies, which  are  found  among  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
their*  diflPerent  accounts  of  the  sam'e  facts.*'  29.  **  An 
Essay  on  the  gift  of  Tongues,  tending  to  explain  the  pro* 
per  notion  and  nature  of  it,  as  it  is  described  and  delivered 
toils  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  appears  also  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  learned  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.''  30.  **  Some  short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the 
Ancients  concerning  St.- John  the  Evangelist,  and  Cerjn* 
thus  the  Heretic ;  and  on  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  by 
the  Moderns,  to  enforce  the  duty  of  shunning  Heretics.* 
31.  ^'  An  Essay  on  the  allegorical  find  literal  interpretation 
of  the  creation  and  fall  of  Man.'*  32.  "  De  Latinarurik 
literarum  pronunciatione  dissertatio.'*  33.  **Some  Letters 
of  Dr.  Middleton  to  his  Friends."  A  second-  edition  of 
these  <*  Miscellaneous  Works'*  was  afterwards  published  in 

*  The  \mBg  wasHascomb,  inSucrey*  which  I  wholly  4i«Iike,  yet  while  i  act 

One  of  Dr.Middleton*s  biographers,  and  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  ill,  I  should 

the  most  ftirious  in  railing  at  the  eleri"  be  glkd  to  taste  a  little  of  ihi  goody  and 

^  bigot*  who  opposed  his  le'ntimeiitSy  to  hate  some  amends  for  U^  ugly  a^ 

has  been  so  bliaded  by  the  doctor's  f^n^  and  con«6n^  which  no  man  of  sense 

virtues,  as  to  inform  us  that  his  sub-  can  approve.*'    If  Dr.  Middleton  ha^ 

icription  to  the' thirty onine  article!,  bis    Ingoied  oppontots^  -  the    preseM^ 

^eo  be  accepted  of  this  living,  wast  imeedote  may  surely  be;  qwHdd.as^ 

purely  political :  and  gives  the  follow-  proof  that  be  had  very  impartial  de^ 

nig' confirmation  of  the  fact;  from  ^  fenders! — British  Biography,  by  To^r- 

^S  Utter  of  Br.  Middleton's:*<  Though  (  <€^  vol.  1X«  p*  ^3%^    >  .    > 

fhereare  many  thjn|;^  is  the  church  >   ;*.  ^ 
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.^^^em^udT  fpr  a^njr  qf  bU  .wprks^  .0;i«:ept  the  "  J^ile  qf  Cicero4*" 

.OT4.5pKnjdMlM'^«?^t«12U^  ;»^ill  :l>e  ;5Mpported.by:lvs,wr4tingJ», 
^bUt  IP  ^U  j)^r;^pi)«il  obj^^ffter,  little  |pvi\l  .be  fqunU  tih^t  is 

,^p\i^We,  .fi|gni(ieil,   ,pr  indieg^fidefiu     |H>  jreligio^i  jn^s 

'jjU^tly  ^n^peptied,  find -it  ,w  cer^iuitljif^t  bifi^bMospphy^id 

'ftjpjt  jtje^pb  ^\iQ}  .candPMr.    ^e  hf^A  bijf^n  opyip^d,  .witl^pt 

fffi^Rfct,  hy  fnj^Y  .0/  the  cler^^.,  ^ndi  in  ^wwe^ige,  Jbe  n*- 

tackedf  the  church,  to  whic^  4iP  prgJt^^a^  to^QOg,  ^q4 

ja  ^vvfeieb  ;l^  wpifld^A^^  b^^n  jglad  to  risCi  if.be  coijU[ld. 

].    Wi(b  TfS^f  eqt  to  bis  tjal^nts.9«s  .9i.wfit^#  he  l^Us  ;bis  p^^ 

^W9,  iord  IJervey,  j^i  }x\s  deAiPfktion  9^  "  Tl\e  Life  ^  Cic^ri^t'* 

^)h^t  /^^it  v^^s  CiQ^o  wjbo  ia^tcActe^  ^19:1  tpuvite;  ytowr 

Jprdsilvjp>"  A^.gPf*  P?»  '"  .W|bo  ,rf  wftds  ^le  .fyrwritioig  :  for 

^^pxt  ip  jtli^t  .little  rj^|iju^^ipD  .wij^b  ^bii^b  the  pubiac  b«s 

]f>^^  ple^i^secj  to  hvpw^  fl)f ,  ^t^e  X^&j^t  ^f  \]^  #^acf i^yQen 

^  Ijlifi^^^^t  fruit  ibfi^t  I  jf^^fi  ev^T  ^i^ed  froijji.my  sti^lies*?' 

^Qf  t)jis  be  Qftpp  ?p^3jf^  /jpijfietfpj^s  iii  terip«  of  cfHffglmli, 

jfpd  g/^pj^tjp^e?,  f^  ip  jtbi?  frj.lpvinjg  p^/^age,  ip  ,»  sfr^i^i  pf 

j^riuoipb:  ^'  i  pey^v  ^^s  tr^^i"  »hy*  t^^  ^'  ^  pa^^  ip 

^^  p^JftTff^^f  <9  ^«ri^«?P  4*?e  pbU<M9P!?»^  b^e^m  ef  a 

^yidipijisj,  t^  Jtb/e  .s^ryite  r^^rw*^  «f  *»  ftspfeitiauf  li^  ;  ^M 
jfifqin  tbW  Jvff J  fJWVW^WP,  ^.9^^s  J  le^a  #p<wi.  k^  j[ 

flfli^uf  cjjp  b^§^p^.  }  perfu^4^  myself,,  th^  ^^e  Y^  iwwJ 
i^i|}tift5  of  mn^  i^  tb^  bie?t.i)u,t;Sb9r|;  jindM^i^^,  c^aprRoib 
•?  fiWB}9>\#  ;W??1^  Wti<)n84Ly  pc  Up4ab{«,  :tb^  ia  4h^ 
jlgff^.  pf  li,niOjwls$lg*»  wM  pippecj^y  9f  ^^  l^prt  wbipfe 

JffihJSS  iq  ftVr  d"?y*.  and  P9%dvi<:ep  tp  ppr  bftf«»»>^s,  fro.? 

5[;b.ife  ^9*8?^  .iy#s  thQ  pfeMq^wfiy  <rf  »  4ij?i«^>^^^d  m^, 

M  i«lWfo  ipfte^i  ifcat  fe?  W4^^  frQ^.»Bira.be  ^s«jfS)Q9> 
i«%fe  WM  P»mf«¥  jp  ^1  bi«.  ]!«rit?Pg}^  J^  fri^»  maojt  4rf 
tbem  it  is  no  less  clear  that  he  felt  anger  and  disappoint- 
sient  atsO|  at  not  being  preferred,  according  to  his  bwi^ 
|p;t^r.Pf;i  P9P^5^Pii^^  pf  ^^n\.  Sip  juxcppsi^tept  ^e  i^£» 
^^  piost  able  men.  Bhe  made-  biA  preferineiit  ii»pot«ible| 
|u;)d  tbjp  rpj^in^d  ^,1  not  obtainin^^  u.  S^pme  of  his  late  bio,- 
^^cjjipbeb;  h^ydb  «n^ei^pj|jired  .to  .pr<)F#  ii»^  ^'  goad  Cbia^v 
ciar^'  be  was.;  fae  bad  the  same  opinion  of^  bimsetf,  ti^t  it 

U  P9J  9m  ^9  ^Imy^^  W)^^!if  ini^U  vi^jv,  ep.tqre4  ipt^  tj^^ 
character  of  a  gcvodiCbri^uan^     That  he  was  an  »po8ttL<tek 

as  some  of  his  antagonists  hav6  asseirted^  may  be  doubtfuf^ 
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*r  pei^ka^  ,^m\y  contradicted.  From  aH  wfe  have  seen  of 
bip  c^^Qt&d^ntiftl  oonre^pondencei  he  does  nptaippear  to  hai?et 
erer  hfid>Qlucb  to  a{)(M»tatize  from.  As  far  back. as  ]  7 S3,  he 
wysy  in  Q^edf  bis  letl^ers  to  lojrd  Herveyi  <*  It  is  my.mis- 
fortiuie  to  have  bad  so  early  a  taste  of  Pagan  sense,  as  to 
make  me  very  squeamish  in  my  Chi^tiaii  studies."  In  the 
fQUomngyear.be  speaks  of  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
^rvances  'of  religion  in  a  iranner  that  cannot  he  misunder'^ 
stood  :  '^Sunday  is  my  only  day  of  rest,  but  not  of  liberty ; 
•for  I  wt  bound  to  a, double  attendance  at  churbb,  to  wipie 
off  the  stain  of  infidelity.  When  I  have:  recovered  my 
cvedit,  in  which  I  make  daily  .progress,  I  may  use  more 
i5roedopj."  With  such  eontempt  for  cbirrch  and  church- 
iB^n,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Middleton  failed  bbtli 
of ipreferodeht  and  respect' 

MIDDLETON  (Sir  Hugh),  a  public-spirited  man,  and 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  city  of  ^London,  by  bringing  in 
thither' the  .New  River,  was  a  native  of  Denbigh  in  North 
Wales,  ai)d  a  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London.     This  city 
tOot  being .  sufficiently  supplied  with  water,  three  acts  of 
'pa^rliament  were  obtained  for  that  purpose  i  one  in  queen 
£iizabeth!s,    and  two  in  .king  James  the  First^s  reign  ; 
.gcaottng  dte  citizens  of  London  full  power  to  bring  k  river 
Trom  any  part  of  Middlesex,  and  Hertfordshire.     The  pro- 
iject)  after  much  ciilculation,  was  hid  a$ide  as  impractica- 
ble, till  sir  Hugh  Middleton.  undertook  it :  in  consideration 
of  which,  the  city  conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs,  April  1, , 
l60jS,  the  full  right  and  power  of  the  act  of  parliament 
gcanted  unto  ihem  in. that  behalf.     Having  therefore  taken 
an  exact  survey  of  all  springs  and  rivers  in  Middlesex  and 
Hertfordshire,  he  made  choice  of  two  springs,  one  in  the 
parish  of  Amwell  uear  Hertford,  the  other  near  Ware,  both 
about  twenty  miles  from  London ;  and,  having  united  their 
streams,  conveyed  t^em  to  the  city  with  very  great  labour 
attd  expeuce.     The  work  was  begun  Feb.  20,  16Q8,  and 
carried  on  through  various  sc»ls,  some  oozy  and  muddy, 
others  extremely  hard  and  rocky.     Many  bridges  in  the 
mean  time  were  built  over  his  New  River;    and  many 
drains  w^re  made  to  carry  off  land-springs  and  common- 
sewerS)  sometimes  over  and  sometimes  under  it.     Besides 
these  necessary  difficulties,  he  had,  as  may  easily  be  ima* 
gtned,  .many  others  to  struggle  with ;  as  the  mklice  and 

t  Blog.  Brit.— NiclioI«'«  Bowy^r.— Boi^led^s  edition  of  Pope's  Works— War- 
|>urCott'siitftter8.-^Co1»'s  MS  AiheAtt  in  Brit.Mus.^I>'IjirAe]i's  Quarreli,  v<oi,  II|« 
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.derision  of  the  vulgar  and  enyious,  the  many  hinditaDcei 
and  complaints  of  persons  through  whose  grounds  the 
channel  was  to  be  cut,  &c.     When  he  had  b^rought  the 
water  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  almost  his  whole 
fortune  was  spent ;   upon  which  he  Applied  to  the  lord  . 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London ;  but  they  refusing  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  afFairy  he  applied  next  to  lung 
James.    The  king,  willing  to  'encourage  that  noble  worh^ 
did^  by  indenture  under  the  great  seal,  dated  May  2*^  1612, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Middl^on,  covenant  to  pay  half  the 
expenceof  the  whole  work,  past  and  to  come ;  and  thoa 
the  design  was  happily  effected,  and  the  water  brought 
into  the  cistern  at  Islington  on  Michaelmas-day,  1615. 
.Like  all  other  projectors,  sir  Hugh  greatly  impaired  hit 
fortune  by  this  stupendous  work :  for  though  king  James 
had  borne  so  great  a  part  of  the  expence,  and  did  after «>  ' 
wards,  in  1619,  grant  his  letters-patent  to  sir  Hiigh  Mid^ 
.dleton,.  and  others,  incorporating  them  by  the  name -bf 
**  The  Governors  and  Company  of  the  New  River,  brought 
from  Chadwell  and  Am  well  to  London ;"  impowering  them 
to  choose  a  governor,  deputy*  governor,  and  treasurer,  tp 
grant  leases,  &o.  yet  the  profit  it  brought  in  at  first  was 
very  inconsiderable.     There  was  no  dividend  made  among 
the  proprietors  till  the  year  1^33,  when  1 1/..195.  \d.  was 
divided  upon  each  share.    The  second  dividend  amounted 
only  to  3/.  45t  2d.  -and  instead  of  a  third  dividend,  a  call 
being  expected,  king  Charles  I.  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  royal  moiety  aforesaid,  re-conveyed  it  again  t04iir  Hugli» 
by  a  deed  under  the  great  seal,  Nov,  18,   1636,  in  consi- 
deration of  sir  Hugh's  securing  to  his  majesty  and  .Ms  snc-^ 
•  cessors  a  fee-farpfi  rent  df  500/.  per  annum,  out  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  con^pany,  clear  of  all  reprises.  Sir  Hugh-charged 
'  that  sum  upon  tbe  holders  of  the  king's  shares.     He  was  at 
last  under  the  necessity  of  engaging. in  the  business  of  a 
surveyor,  or  what  is  now  denominated  a  oivil.  engines,  and 
in  that  capacity  rendered  essential  services  to  bis  country, 
by  various  schemes  wof  mining,  draining,  &c.«    In  1622. he 
wascreated  a  baronet,  and  be  died  in  the  year  1631  ;  since 
which,   tbe  value  of  the.  shares  in  this  New  Ri^er,  as  it  is 
still  called,  advanced  so  mndh  as  to  create  large  fortunes 
to  the  heirs  of  tbe  original  holders.     A  hundred  pounds 
share,  some  years  since^.  sold  as  high  as  fifteen  thousand 
ponnds.     Of  late,  however,  there  have  been  several  ^ct;i 
•f  parliament  passed  iu  favour  of  o^er  projects,,  wbio^i 
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h^ve  reduced  the  value  of  the  New  Kiver  shares  full  one 
^^If.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  decry  the  company  as  extra«- 
vagant  m  their  charges  for  supplies  of  water ;  but  it  should 
•be  remeiBbered,  that  the  shares  of  this  corporation,  like 
'those  of  other  commercial  companies,  are  perpetually 
changing  their  masters;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority of  share-holders,  when  their  value  was  even  at  th^ 
highest,  bad  paid  their  full  price,  so  as  to  gain  only  a  mo- 
<lerate  interest  upon  their  purchase  money.  ^ 
.,  MIEL  (Jan),  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter  of  history, 
^hunting  and  conversation  pieces,  was  born  in  Flanders  in 
1599,  and  was  first  a  disciple  of  Gerard  Segers,  in  whose 
•chool  his  talents  were  much  distinguishied  ;  but  went  to 
complete  bia  studies  in  Italy,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Giovanni  delle  Vite.  He  particularly  stu- 
*  died  and  copied  the  works  of  the  Caracci  and  Correggio, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  who 
•would  have  employed  him  as  an  assistant  to  himself  in  some 
great  works,  had  he  not  unfortunately  preferred  the  familiar  ' 
style  of  Bambocftio,  to  the  elevated  conceptions  of  Sacchi. 
His  general  subjects  for  his  easel  pictures,  which  are  the 
^finest  of  his  performances,  were  of  the  familiar  kind  ;  but 
hj8  also  painted  history,  in  a  large  size,  in  fresco,  and  in 
oil.  His  pictures  of  huntings  are  particularly  admired; 
.the'fig^^res  and  animals  of  every  species  being  designed 
with  uncommon  spirit,  nature,  and  truth.  The  transpa? 
fence  of  his  colouring,  and  the  clear  tints  of  his  skies,  en- 
liven his  compositions;  norare  his  paintings  in  any  de,:^ree 
inferior  to  those  of  Bamboccio,  either  in.  their  force  or 
4ustre.  His  large  works  are  not  so  much  to  be  commended 
for  the  goodness  of  the  design,  as  for  the  expression  an^ 
^eoli^uring;  but  it  is  in  his  small  pieces  that  the  pencil  of 
Miel  appears  in  its  greatest  delicacy  and  beauty.  His  sin- 
gular merit  recomoiended  him  to  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  after* 
wards  honoured  him  with  the  cross  of  ^t'.  Mauritius;  He 
xlied  in  1664,  aged  sixty-6ve.* 

MIERIS  (Francis),  called  Old  Francis  Mieris,  one  pf 
the  most  remarkable  disciples  of  Gerard  Pow,  was  born  at 
Leyden,  in  1635.     He*^  imitated  his  master  with  great  diU- 

'  Biog.  Brit.— Qent  Mag.  See  Index,  and  vert.  LXXIX.  p,  iSii^for  » 
more  particalar  account  of  the  runs  aod  progrett  of  »h«  New  Riter^  see  fLyjBoqi^f 
Environs^  vol.  III.  and  IV. 
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getice,  atrd  has  been  thongbt  in  some  respects  to  sNiyjliii 
liini.  Minute  accaracy,  in  copying  cominon  objects  oti'm 
amali  scale,  was  the  excellence  of  this  artist,  wilb  the  sam^ 
sweetness  of  colouring,  and  tranisparence  that  markd  1^ 
paintings  of  Dow,     In  desijgn  he  hks  been  thought  mott 

•  comprehensive  and  deKcate  than  his  master,  Ms  toctek 
more  aniibated,  with  greater  freshness  and  fcfrce  in  hib 
pictures.  Ris  manncfr  of  painting  silks,  velvets,  stufls,  or 
carpets,  was  so  studiously  e^act,  that  tb^  (Kfferences  ctf 
their  construction  are  clearly  visible  in  bis  reprebeutations. 
His  pictures  are  scarce,  and  generally  be^r  a  very  higfa 
price.  His  owfi  valuation  of  his  time  was  a  dotat  iah  hour : 
and  for  dhe  picture  of  a  lady  fainting,  with  a  phyisicilsiil 
attending  her,  ahd  apptyitig  remedies,  he  Was  p^id  at  tha^ 
ratio,  0 Targe  a  suih  as  fifteen  hundred  floritts*  The  ghind 
'duke  of  ThsCktiy  is  said  to  have  ofTered  3000  for  it,  baft 
\vas  refused.  One  of  tfaie  most  beautiful  of  the  works  df 
Frandis  Mleris,  in  this  country,  where  tbdy  are  not  vetf 
cbtiidion,  is  in  the  possession  df  Mr.  P.  H.  Rdpe,  and  b 
known  by  the  aippellktion  of  the  *^  Shrimp  Man.**  Miefrik 
died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  left  two  sons, 
John  iaiid  William,  wtio  were  bodi  eminent  pointers.  Jdh^,* 
liowevet,  died  young;  Williadi  is  tfa^s  subject  of  the  dh^ 
'aUing  article, ''  • 

MiERrS  (William),  called  the  Y'6m^  Mierrs^  was  b^A 
at  Leyden  in  16iS2,  and  during  the  life  of  hisfethclr'ifiadie 
"a  remarkable  progress  Under  his  insttuctions.  When  hh 
lost  this  aid.  Which  was  at  the  age' of  nineteeli,  he  tilmeidi. 
his  attention  to  hatdre,  and  attained  still  highere^celleti^e 
by  an  exact  imitation  of  bis  mbd'els.     He  painted  history 

'  occasionally,  and  sothetimes  aniit^ah,  and  even  land^ap'es; 
and  modelleid  ib  clay  abd  wax  with  so  m^ch  skill,  as  t<^ 
deserve  the  name  of  an  exciellerit  sculptor.  In  thexlielicate 
finishing  of  his  works  he  copied  bis  Bther,  ^^d  also  in  the 
lustre,  harmotiy,  and  truth  of  bis  paintings-;  altogether, 
iiowever,  they  are  not  quite  eqnal  tb  those  of  the'eWer' 
Mieris:  He  died  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-fliye.  H^ 
Jeft  a  sOh  named  Francis,  who  i^  Called  the  Y'oung  Francia 
Mieris,  to  distinguish  him  fr'ohi  his  grandfatlirer.  He  panted 
in  the  same  style,  but  Was  inferior  to  his  father  and  granrf-. 
father ;  yet  there  is  mk^  doubt  .that  his  pictures  are  oft,eD 
"^old-ill  coliectioHs  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  former. '   . 

1  Argf  nville.  rol  IlT.->PirkiD|tOii.  ^  IVid. 
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.  MIQNARD  (Peteh),  an  bistorical  and  portrait  p^i^t^r, 
was  born  at  Troves^  in  Champ^gn^  in  1610.  He  was  tbe 
disciple  pf  Vouet,  but  quitted  bis  scbool  at  ap  early  period 
of  bia  life,  and  went  to  Ropa^  anxious  to  see  and  study 
the  works  of  Raphael,  Micbael  Angelo»  a9d  the  Caracci* 
Qe  there  liv^d  with  Du  Fre^oy^  and  they  studied  together 
tbe  noble  works  of  art  which  that  city  presented  to  tbem  ; 
they  also  travelled  together  to  Florefic^  and  Venice,  tbf^t 
t^y  might  leave  no  source  of  improyemei^t  unsought  which 
the  ej^traordin^iry  talents  of  tbeir  grea^  p^edec^issors  had 
prepared  and  left  for  their  study  and  imitation,  Mignard^s 
ijesidenc^  at  Rome,  Mfbich  he  prolonged  for  twenty- two 
years,  and  the  style  he  acquired  of  compostition  and  draw-* 
ipg  by  the  inpiitatioo  of  the  Roman  masters,  together,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Roman ;  but  to  judg^ 
candidly,  one  would  iipagine  that  tb^  fonder  was  the  prio* 
^ipal  cause  of  that  denomination  ;  fof  his  style  of  design 
savours  too  much  of  the  flutter  of  the 'French  scbpol,  instead 
of  the  chaste  simplicity  of  Raphael  i^pd  the  best  of  the 
^mans.  He  enjoyed,  however,  a  fu}l  shfire  of  favour  and 
fortune  during  his  life.  H^  paiqted  pqrtrfiitf  of  the  pop^ 
Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VIL  together  witb  those  ojf 
many  of  the  nobility  of  Rome. 

Louis  XIV.  hearing  of  his  fapae  and  abilities,  sent  fof 
bim  to  Paris,  and  is  said  to  have  sat  to  bim  for  bis  portrait 
ten  tiine«.  Almost  all  the  illustrious  nobles  of  t|ie  Freocb 
9ourt  followed  the  exainple  of  tbeir  sovereign,  and  were 
painted  by  Mignard.  His  sty le  of  ^i^ecutioi)  in  tlie^  pqxn 
traits  is  wrought  up  with  all  the  fajse'tfi^t^  and  poi^pouy 
parado  which  distinguished  that  vicioi^s  period  of  the  Freocb 
nation  ;  in  his  pictures  every  thipg  s^ms  in  motion  ;  even 
wh^n  tbe  sc^ne  is  laid  in  a  close  room,  the  draperies  are 
flying  about  as  in  a  high  wind.  With  these  and  other  de- 
fective points  in  his  character  aa  w  artist,  l^ignard  mt^^t 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  portrait-painter  pf  tbe  Fr^Qcb 
#chool.  The  king  ennobled  bin^;  and,  after  Le  Qrun> 
d^th,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  and  tbe  direc-*^ 
tor  pf  the.  nianufactories  of  Seve  apd  the  Gobelins.  He 
lived  to  tbe  age  of  eighty -five,  dying  in  1695.  He  hasl 
an  ^Idfr  brother»  whos^  name  w£^  Nicbol^a,  a  skilfid 
painter,  but  who  never  rose  to  equality  with  him. ' 

'  *  ArgeD¥ille,¥Ol.  IV.--Perrautt  Leu  Hommes  lUustres.— Strvtl^s  Diet.— Wal- 
Folc^i  Anecdotes,  for  hie  nephew.— f^'s  Cyclopedia. 
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MIGNON,or  MINION  (Abraham),  a  painter  of  Frank- 
fort, was  born  in  ii639,  and  celebrated  for  bis  delicate  and' 
accurate  touch  in  painting  flowers,  insects,  fruit,  and  still' 
life.  Tbe  insects  introduced  by  him  are  exquisitely  painted, 
aiid  the  drops  of  dew  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers,  have  all 
the  transparency  of  real  water,  and  he  would  have  been 
esteenied  the  first  painter  in' this  style  had  not  Van  Huy- 
sum  appeared.     Mignon  died  in  1679.* 

MIGNOT  (Stephen),  a  learned  French  canonist,  was 
born  at  Paris,  March  t7,  1698.     In  his  younger  years  he 
went  through  a  complete  course  of  education,  and  even 
then  gave  proofs  of  those  talents  in  theology  and  general 
literature  which  constituted  the  reputation  of  his  future, 
life.     After  studying  with  care  and  success  the  Oriental 
languages,  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  church  his- 
tory, and  the  canon  law,  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  in  April  1722.     After  this   his  attention  ^as 
particularly  directed  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  which  niade  him  often  be 
consulted  by  political  and  professional  men,  and  procured 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence,  among  othejrs,  of  thece^le-* 
brated  chancellor  D^Aguesseau.    Mignot,  however,  amidst 
these  advantages,  which  opened  an  easy  way  to  promotion; 
indulged  his  predilection  for  a  retired  life,  and  was  so  little 
desirous  of  public  notice  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  put  his 
name  to  his   works;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in* 
obscurity,  and,  although   somewhat*  late  in  life,  he   was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  to  whose 
memoirs  he  furnished  some  excellent  papers  on  topics  of 
ancient  history.     He  died  July  25,  1771,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  following  works,  which 
were  all  much  esteemed  in  France:   1.  •*Traitdde8  prets 
de  commerce,"  Paris,*  1759,   4  vols.  12mo.     To  this   hq 
added  a  5th  vol.  in  1767,  that  he  might  answer  the  abb^ 
La  Porte,  who  had  opposed  his  opinions  respecting  usurious 
interest.     2.  *'  Les   Droits   de   I'etat  et  du  prince  sur  les 
biens  du  clerge,"  1755,  6  vols.  12n)0.     3.  "  Histoire  des 
demeles  de   Henry  II.   avec  St.  Thomas  de  Cantoi'bery,-* 
1756,  12nio,  a  work,  if  well  executed,  of  some  importance 
in  English  history.     4.  "  Histoire  de  la  reception  du  Con- 
cile  de  Trente  dan^  les  etats  catholiques,"  Amst,  1756,  2 
yols.  12mQ,     5.  "  Paraphrase  sur  les  Psaume^/,*  and  some 
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parapbirases  on  other  parts  of  the- Bible.  He  publisbed 
also  a  few  religious  works,  a  Memoir  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  ^^  La  Verit6  de  I'Histoire  de  PEglise' 
de'St.  Omer,'*  1754,  4to,  a  work  improperly  attributed 
tathe.abb^  de  Bonnaire«  There  was  another  abb£  Mig- 
not,  who' died  in  1790,  the  nephew  of  Voltaire,  and  who^ 
fearing  chat  the  remains  of  his  uncle  would  not  be  allowed 
Christian  burial,  had  him  interred  in  his  abbey  of  Selliere. 
He.wrdte  a.history  of  the  Ottoman  empire, .  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Quintus  Curtius.  ^ 

MILBOURNE  (Luke),  a  poetical  writer  of  no  very 
honourable  reputation,  was  the  son  of  a  nonconformist 
minister^  of  both  his  names,  a  native  of  Loughborough  in 
Leicestershire,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Wror- 
hal  in  Warwickshire.  He  died  in  1667.  Of  his  son,  little 
seems  to  be  known  unless  that  he  was  educated  at  Pem^ 
broke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  h^ve  taken  his« 
master's  degree,  but  we  do  not  find  him  in  the  list  of  gra«^ 
duates  of  either  university.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  he  was 
beneficed  at  Yarmouth,  from  whenceN  he  daces  his'  corre- 
spondence about  1690.  We  are  more  certain  that  he  was* 
instituted  to  the  living  of  St.  Ethelburga  within  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  in  nOi-,  and  long  before  that,  in  1688,  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  Shoreditch.  Dryden,  whom  he  was 
weak  enough  to  think  he  rivalled,  says  in  the  preface  to 
bis  "  Fables,"  that  Milbourne  was  turned  out  of  his  bene- 
fice for  writing  Kbels  on  his  parishioners.  This  must  have 
been  his  Yarmouth  benefice,  if  he  had  one,  for  he  retained 
the  rectory  of  St.  Ethelburga,  and  the  lectureship  of  Sfaore-^ 
ditch,  to  his  death,  which  happened  April  15,  1720..  As 
an  author  he  was  known  by  a  ^^  Poetical  Translation  of 
Psalms,"  1698,  of  a  volume  called  **  Notes  on  Drydeo's- 
Virgil,"  1698;  of  «  Tom  of  Bedlam's  Answer  to  Hoadiy," 
&c.  He  is  frequently  coupled  with  Blackmore,  by  Dry* 
den,  in  his  poems,  and  by  Pope  in  "  The  Art  of  Criticism;'* 
and  is  mentioned  in  *^  The  Dunciad."  He  published  thirty- 
one  single  '^  Sermons,"  between  1692  and  1720;  a. book 
against  the  Socinians,  1692,  12mo;  and  *' A  Vindicatiou 
of  the  Church  of  England,''  1726,  2  vols.  8vo.  .A  whim- 
sical copy  of  Latin  verses,  by  Luke  Milbourne,  B.  A.  is  in- 
the '^  LacrymsB  Cantabrigienses,  1670,"  on  the  death  of 
Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans.     Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Life  pi 
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Dvjid^  speaking  of  that  poeCs  tmns^atioB  of  VirgH,.  iojrai^ 
^  Milbeume,  indeed^  a  ciergynoan,  attacked  it  (Drydcn's 
Virgil),  but  bis  outrages  seem  to  be  the  eboUltio&s  of  a 
ibind  agivated  by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can 
excite,  and  previously  resolved  not  to  be  pleased.  H«s^ 
rcriticisin  extends  only  to  tbe  preface,  pastorals^  and  geor^ 
gicks ;  and,  as  be  professes  to  give  this  antagonist  an  op« 
portoility  of  teprrsal,  he  has  added  his  own  verskm  of  4ie 
fifst  and  foarcb  pastorals,  and  the  first  georgic."  Malone' 
conjectures  that  Milbourne's  enmity  to  Oryden  originaliy 
arose  from  Dryden's  having  taken  his  work  ont  of  his 
hands;  as  he  once  projected  a  translation  of  VirgA,  »fi4 
publisiied  a  version  of  the  first  ^neid.  As  be  had  Dryden 
and  bis  friend's,  s£nd  Pope  and  his  friends  against  him,  we 
cafinot  expect  a  very  favourable  account  either  of  hi» 
tatents  or  naorals.  Once  only  we  find  him  respectfally 
mentioned,  by  Dr.  Walker;  who  thanks  hira  for  several 
Taluable  communications  relative  to  the  sequestered  di- 
vines. " 

MILDMAY  (Sir  Walter),  an  eminent  statesman  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  founder  of  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  wsis  the  fDurth  son  of  Thomas  Mildmay,  esq. 
hy  Agnes,  his  wiffe,  daughter  of Read;  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  to  which  college  he  afterwards 
became  a  benefactor.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  which  had  been  held  by  bis  fether, 
that  of  surveyor  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  erected  by 
statute  27  Henry  VIII.  for  determining  suits  and  contro- 
versies  relating  to  monasteries  and  abbey-lands.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  great  augmentation  that  was  made  to  the 
revenues  of  tbe  crown  by  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  1547,  immediately  after  the  coronatioa  of 
Edward  VI.  he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  carpet. 
He  had  also  in  this  reign  the  chief  direction  of  the  mint, 
and  the  management,  under  several  special  comniissions, 
of  the  king's  revenues,  particularly  of  those  which  arose 
from  tbe  crowii  lands,  the  nature  and  value  of  which  he 
bad  made  his  chief  study.  In  1552  he  represented  tbe 
town  of  Maldon,  Essex,  in  parliament,  and  was  a  burgess 
in  the  first  parliament  of  Mary  for  the  city  of  Peterborough^ 
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l«d  99k  slt^rwards  as  one  of  the  knights  for  the  eouniy  of 
Novdiampton.  How  be  came  to  e^pape  during  thU  detes-^ 
table  reign  we  are  not  told,  unless,  as  some  think,  that 
^*  he  ecncealed:  bts  affection  to  the  protestant  religion ;'' 
but  that  wfts  probasbly  well  known,  and  be  was  afterwards , 
not  odIj  a  zeakms  prolestaot,  but  a  friend,  on  many  occa* 
sions,  to  the  puritans.  Queen  £Hzabeth,  on  the  d^atb  of 
w  Richard  Sacknile  in  1366,  gave  him  the  oflSce  of  chan* 
ctelkir  of  the  exchequer,  and  he  because  a  most  useful,  but 
Rot  a  fiftvoured  servant,  for  his  integrity  was  too  stiff  to 
bend  to  the  politics  of  that  reign,  and  his  consequent  po* 
pularity  excited  the  continual  jealousy  of  his  mistress :  he 
^s  theref(»re.neTer  adraoced  to  any  higher  post,  though 
in  one  of  the  letters  published  by  Mr,  Lodge,  he  is  men* 
tioaed  as  a  candidate  for  the  seals.  Honest  Fuller,  in  his 
quaint  way,  thus  expresses  sir  Walter's  conduct  and  its 
consequences :  '^  Being  employed  by  virtue  of  bis  place,  to 
advance  the  queen's  treasure,  he  did  it  industriously,  faith* 
fully,  and  conscionaUy,  without  wronging  the  subject) 
being  very  tender  of  their  privileges,  insomuch  that  he 
once  complained  in  parliament,  that  many  subsidies  were 
granted,  and  no  grievances  redressed ;  which  words  being 
represented  with  disadvantage  to  the  queen,  made  her  to 
disaSect  him,  setting  in  a  court-cloud,  but  in  the  sua* 
sbine  of  his  country,  and  a  clear  conscience.''  In  1582 
lie  was  employed  in  a  treaty  with  the  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  accompanied  by  sir  William  Ceoil. 

After  retaining  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
for  twenty-three  years,  he  died. May  31,  1589,  and  wa^ 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  in  West  Smithfield,  where  a  handsome  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  Sir  Walter  married  Mary^ 
sister  to  sir  Francis  Wal'singbam,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Anthony  and  Humphrey,  and  three  daughters,  Wi* 
nifred,  married  to  William  Fitzwilliam,  of  Gainspark,  in^ 
Essex,  an  istncestor  of  the  present  earl  Fitzwilliam ;  Cbris« 
tian,  to  Charles  Barret,  of  Avely,  in  the  same  county ;  and 
Martha,  to  William  Brounker. 

He  w^s  ^a  very  learned  man,  and  an  eminent  enoourager 
of  literature,  as  appears  by  his  foundiog  Emitianuel  coU 
iegd,  Cambridge,  whicb^  by  the  additional  assistance .  of 
oth^er  benefactors,  arose  gradually  to  its  present  flourish- 
ing stsite.  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  founder  ^*  coming  to 
court,  the  queen  told  him,  *  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have 
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•rected  a  puritan  foundation.'  ^  No  madam,*  taytb  lieir* 
^  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to 
your  established  laws;  but  I  have  set  an  acornf  wbicb 
when  it  becomes  au  oaAf  God  alone  knows  what  will  be 
the  fruit  thereof/  "  He  bad  so  much  of  the  puritan  about 
him,  however,  as  to  make  the  chapel  stand  north  and 
south,  instead  of  east  and  west.  ^ 

MILL  (Henry),  many  years  principal  engineer  t%>  the 
New  river  company,  a  man  to  whom  the  city  of  London 
and  its  environs  have  had  many  and  great  obligations,  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and  nearly  related  to  a  baronet 
of  that  name.     He  was  born  in  London,  in  or  near  Red 
Lion  square,  Holborn,  soon  after  1680.     He  had  a  tiberal 
education,  was  for  some  time  at  one  of  the  universities, 
and  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  displayed  his  skill  in 
mechanics.     Though  we  are  unable  to  fix  either  his  age, 
or  the  time,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  very  young  when 
the  New-river  company  engaged  him  as  their  principal 
engineer ;  in  which  station  he  continued,  with  the  highest 
esteem,  till  his  death.     During  this  period  they  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  him,  and  with  the  utmost  reason  ;- 
for  through  his  skill  and  labours,  their  credit,  their  power, 
and  their  capital,  were  continually  increasing.     Mr.  Mill 
also,  among  other  undertakings  of  the  kind,  supplied  the 
town  of  Northampton  with  water,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  that  corporation  ;  and  provided 
an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  noble  seat  of  sir  Roberb 
Walpole,  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  before  so 
deficient  in  that  respect,  that  Gibber  one  day,  being  in 
die  gardens,  exclaimed,  ^'  Sir  Robert,  sir  Robert,  here  is 
a  crow  will  drink  up  all  your  canal!*'     Mr.  Mill,  through 
age,  becoming  infirm,  particularly  from  a  paralytic  stroke,' 
an  assistant  was  taken  into  the  company's  service   (Mr. 
Mylne,  the  late  engineer),  but  without  derogation  to  him  ;- 
on  the  contrary,  though  he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part, 
he  constantly  attended  on  the  board-days,  his  advice*  was 
asked,  and  bis  salary  continued  to  his  death.     Mr.  Mill 
was  of  a  pleasing  amiable  disposition  ;  bis  manners  were 
mild  and  gentle,  and  bis  temper  cheerful.     He  was  a  man 
of  great   simplicity  of  life  and  manners:  in  a  word,  it 
seemed  to  be  his   care  to  ^*  have  a  conscience  void  of^ 
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•(Fence.**  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit,  D.ec.  25,  if  76^ 
and  died  before  the  next  morning.  His  surviving  sister, 
Mrs.  Hubert,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
parish-church  of  Breemoore,  near  Salisbury.  * 

MILL  (John),  the  learned  editor  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, was  the  son  of  Thomas  Mill,  of  Banton  or  Bampton, 
Dear  the  town  of  Shap  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  born  at 
Shap  about  164S.  Of  his  early  history  our  accounts  are 
very  scanty;  and  as  his 'reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  Greek 
Testament,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  as  he  meddled  little  in'  aflUirs  uncomiected  with  his 
studies,  we  are  restricted  to  a  very  few  particulars.  His 
father  b^ing  in  indifferent  circumstances,  he  was,  in  1661, 
entered  as  a  servitor  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  we 
inay  suppose  his  application  soon  procured  him  respect. 
Bi^op  Kennet  tells,  us,  that  in  bis  opinion,  he  ^Malked 
and  wrote  the  best  Ltitin  of  any  man  in  the  university,  and 
was  the  most  airy  and  facetious  in  conversation — in  all 
respects  a  bright  man."  At  this  college  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  May  1666,  and  while  bachelor,  was  se- 
lected to  pronounce  an  "  Oratio  paneg^rica*'  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Sheldon  theatre  in  1669.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  he  took  his  master's  degree,  was  chosen  fellow, 
and  became  an  eminent  tutor.  He  then  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was,  according  to  Kennet,  a  **  ready  extem- 
pore preacher."  In  1676  his  countryman  and  fellow-^ 
collegian.  Dr.  Thomas  Lamplugh,  heitfg  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  he  appointed  Mr.  Mill  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  gave  him  a  minor  prebend  in  the  church  of  Exeter. 
In  July  1680  betook  his  degree  of  B.  D. ;  in  August  1681 
he  Was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Bleching- 
don,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  he^ 
proceeded  D.  D.  about  which  time  h^  becairie  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Charles  II.  by  the  interest  of  the  father  of  one 
of  bis  pupils.  On  May  5,  1685,  he  was  elected  and  ad- 
mitted principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  a  station  particu- 
larly convenient  for  his  studies.  By  succeeding  Dr.  Cross- 
thwaite  in  this  office,  bishop  Kennet  says  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  shining  the  brighter;  but  *^  he  was  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  one  thing,  ^fais  Testainent,'  that  be  had 
not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  house,  which 
rose  and  fell  according  to  bis  different  vice-principals. 
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In  1704  arcbbiahop  Sharp  obtained  for  him  from  qncf^n 
Aanet  a  prebend  of  Canterbury^  in  wbicb  he  iiucceedea 
l)r*  Be?eridge»  then  promoted  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph* 
JEIe  bad  completed  his  great  undertaking,  the  new  edition 
of  tb«  Greek  Testament^  when  he  died  of  an  apopleetie 
fit|  June  23, 1707,  and  was  buried  in  the  chanoel  of  Blech<» 
ingdon  church,  where,  in  a  short  inscription  on  his  moou- 
laenty  he  is  celebrated  for  what  critics  have  thought  th^ 
most  Taluable  part  of  his  labours  on  the  New  Testament, 
his  *'  prolegomena  marmore  perenniora." 

Of  this,  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Micba^lis  re* 
parks,  that  *^  the  infancy  of  criticism  eods'with  the  edition 
of  Gregory,  and  the  age  of  manhood  commences  with  that 
of  MilL"    This  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent publications  that  ever  appeared,  and  ranks  next  to 
that  of  Wetstein,  in  importance  and  utility.    It  was  pub* 
lished  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death,  and  had  been 
the  labour  of  thirty  years.     He  undertook  it  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  the  impression  was 
b^un  at  his  lordship's  charge^  in  his  printing-house  near  the 
theatre.    But  after  the  bishop^s  death  his  executors  were 
not  willing  to  proceed ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Mill,  perhaps  hurt 
at  (his  refusal^  and  willing  to  shew  his  superior  liberality, 
refunded  the  sums  which  the  bishop  had  paid,  and  finished 
the  impression  at  his  own  exp^nce.    The  expectations 
of  the  learned,  foreigners  as  well  as  Eoglish,  were  raised 
very  high  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Mill's  character,  and  were 
not  disapppinted.    It  was,  however,  atacked  at  length  bj 
the  learned  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby,  in  his  <'  Examen  varian*- 
yum  lectionum  Johanoif  Milli,  S.  T.  P.  &c*  in  1710,  or, 
an  examination  of  the  various  res^lings  of  Dr.  John  Mill 
upon  the  New  Test%ment ;  in  which  it  is  shewn,  I.  That 
the  foundations  of  these  various  readings  are  altogether 
uncertain,  and  unfit  to  subvert  the  present  reading  of  the 
text.    II.  That  those  various  readings,  which  are  of  any 
moment,  and  alter  the  sense  of  the  text,  are  very  few ; 
and  that  in  all  these  cases  the  reading  of  the  text  may  be 
defended.   III.  That  the  various  readings  of  lesser  moment 
V^hich  are  considered  at  large,  .are  such  as  will  not  warrant; 
^s  to  r^^ede  frpm  the  vulgarly  received  reading.    IV.  ThH 
Dr.  Mill,  in  collecting  these  various  readings,  bath  oftei^ 
act^d  disingenuously ;  that  be  aboqnd$  in  false  citations^ 
and  frequently  contradicts  himself."     The  various  read- 
ings whicli  Mill  bad  collected^  amounted,  as  it  was  sup* 
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poseA,  to  abo^  90,000 ;  md  Aii  alarmed  Dr.  Wfaitfiyy 
trtio  thought  that  the  tei&t  was  thus  made  precarioosy  and 
ia  handle  ghett  to  the  free-thiivkers ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
CoHins,  in  his  *'  E^iscottr^e  updn  Free-thinking,'^  urges  a 
passage  out  of  this  book  of  Whitby's,  to  shevr  that  Milt* s 
Tarioois  readings  of  the  New  Te^ament  nmst  render  the 
text  itself  doubtful.  But  to  t!hts  objection  Bentfey,  in  his 
^^hileleutherus  Lrpsietsis,  has  given  a  futl  and  decisive 
toswer,  the  substance  of  vt^ich  wiH  bear  transcription: 
**  The  30,000  various  Factions  then,*'  says  Bentley,  **  are 
allowed  and  confessed ;  and  if  more  copies  yet  are  col- 
lated^ the  sum'  WHI  stiH  mount  higher.  And  what  is  the 
lnfe1refffC6  from  this  ?  why  one  Gregory,  here  quoted,  in- 
fers, ihatt  no  profane  author  whatever  has  suffered  so  much 
f>y  ikke  hand  of  time,  as  the  New  Testament  has  done. 
iNo(v  if  this  s^ball  be  found  utterly  false,  and  if  the  scrip- 
turial  teitt  has  no  more  variations  than  what  must  neces- 
^afrily  faatie  happened  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  wi^at 
ia(rb  common,  and  in  equal  poportion,  in  sdl  classics^wfaat- 
'ever,  I  hope  this  pianic  will  be  removed,  and  the  text  be 
^tought  ats'fifm  as  before.  If,''  says  he,  ^  there  had  been 
but  one  'MS.  6i  the  Gre A  Testament  at  the  restoration  of 
TCaftiitig  £Cb6ut  two  centuries  ago,  then  we  had  had  no 
Vafribus  readings  at  All.  And  would  the  text  be  in  a  better 
GOnditibh  theti,  th«ln  now  we  have  30,000  ?  So  far  from 
ttett^  that  in  the  best  single  copy,  extant  we  should  tiave 
Itad  hundreds  of  faults,  and  some  omissions  irreparable : 
%foides  that  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  phiy  would  have 
Iteeh  iriCreStsed  imnfieu^ely.  It  is  good,  therrfore,  to  have 
Itoorte  anchors  thrfn  onfe ;  and  atidther  MS.  to  joirt  with  the 
ftr^,  WodlU  give  more  authority,  as  well  as  security.  Now 
chuse  that  sebond  whiere  you  will,  there  shall  be  a  thousand 
variutions  from  the'first;  and  yet  half  or  mote  of  the  faults 
shall  sftill  remain  iti  itiem  both.  A  third,  therefore,  and 
so  a  fourth,  and  still  oq,  are  de&itrable ;  that,  by  a  joint 
^nd  mutual  help,  all  tb^  faults  may  be  mended;  some 
copy  preserving  the  true  reading  in  one  place,  and  some 
in  afiother.  And  ydt  the  more  copies  you  call  to  assist- 
'Itlice,  the  more  do' the  Various  readings  multiply  upon  you: 
ievery  copy'  having  its  peculiar  slips,  though  in  a  principal 
passage  or  two  it  do  singular  service.  And  this  is  a  fact, 
not  only  in  the  New  Teiitament,  but  in  all  ancient  books 
'whatever.  It  is  a  good  providence,  and  a  great  blessing,*^ 
continues  he,  *'  (hat  so  many  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
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are  still  among  us ;  some  procured  from  Egypt,  oUievs 
from  Asia,  others  found  in  the  Western  churches.  For  the 
very  distances  of  the  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the 
books,  demonstrate,  that  there  could  be  no  collusion,  no 
altering  or  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor  all  by 
any  or  them«  In  profane  authors,,  as  they  are  called, 
whereof  one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  as 
.Yelleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesychius 
among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the  scribes  are  found  so 
numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyopd  all  redress,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  leamedest  and  acutest 
.critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  these  books  still  are,  and 
Jsre  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors*  On  the  con« 
trary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous,  though 
the  vsu'ious  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there 
the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  them,  made  by  skiU 
ful  and  judicious  bands,  is  evep  the  more  correct,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  to  me,  that  your  learned  Wbitbyus,  in  his  in- 
vective against  my  dead  .friend,  was  suddenly  surprised 
with  a  panic;  ana  under  his  deep  concern  for  the  text, 
did  not  reflect  at  all,,  what  that  word  really  means.  The 
present  text  was  first  settled  almost  20Q  years  ago  out  of 
several  MSS.  by  Robert  Stephens,  a  printer  and  booksetr 
ler  at  Paris ;  whose  beautiful,  and,  generally  speaking 
.accurate  edition,  has  been  ever  since  counted  the  standard, 
and  followed  by  all  the  rest.  Now  this  specific  text,  in 
your  doctor^s  notion,  seems  taken  for  the  sacred  origina;! 
in  evjery  word  and  syllable ;  and  if  the  conceit  is  but  spread 
^nd  propagated,  within  a  few  years  that  printer's  infalli- 
bility will  be  as  zealously  maintained  as  an  evangelists  or 
apostle's.  Dr.  Mill,  were  he  alive,  would  confess  .to  your 
doctor,  that  this  text  fixed  by  a  printer  is  sometimes,  by 
the  various  readings,  rendered  uncertain ;  nay,  is  proved 
certaiply  wrong.  But  then  be  would  subjoin,  that  tber^al 
text  of  the  sacred  writer  does  not  now,  since  the  originals 
have  been  so  long  lost,  lie  in  any  single  MS.  o^  edition, 
but  is  jdispersed  in  them  all.  It  is  competently  exact 
indeed,  even  in  the  worst  MS.  now  extant :  nor  is  opje 
article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or  lost  io 
them  ;  chuse  as  aukwardly  as  ycfn  can,.chuse  the  worst  by 
design,  out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings.  But  the  lesser 
matters  of  diction,  and  aniong  several  synonymous  ex'pres^ 
sions,  the  very  words  of  the  writer  must  be  found  put  by 
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thesaiene  industry  and  sagacity  that  is  used  in  other  books; 
must  not  be  risked' upon  the  credit  of  any  particular  MS.< 
t>r  edition  ;  but  be  sought,  acknowledged,  and  challenged 
wherever  they  are  met  with.'— Not  frighted  therefore  with 
the  present  30,000,  I  for  my  part,  and,  as  I  believe,  many 
others,  would  not^lament^  if  out  of  the  old  manuscripts 
yet  untoliched,  10,000  more  were  faithfully  collected ; 
some  of.  which  without  question  would  render  .the^tejd^ 
-more  beautiful,  just,  and  exact;  though  of  no.  consequence 

*  to  the  main  of  religion,  nay,  perhaps,  wholly  synonymous 
in  the  view  of  common  readers^  and  quite  insensible  in  any 

,  modern  version,"  p.  88,  &c. 

•  '  Whitby's  remarks  appear  to  have  done  very  little  injury 
to  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Mill,  which  remains  still  great, 
notwithstanding  the  more  substantial  objections  offered  hj 
recent  critics^  particularly  Michaelis,  ii)  Marsh's  trahsla* 
tion,  vol.IL  partL  p.  455 — 62,  and  others  noticed  in  our 
authorities.  The  chief  of  thiese  objections  appear  to  he 
these:  viz.  that  in  Dr.  Mill's  extracts  from  the  Oriental 
versions,  he  has  had  recourse  ta  the  Latin  transitions  of 

/them  in  Walton's  Polyglot;  and  that  he  frequently  gives 
an^piniou  where  it  is  superfluous;  and  decides  positively 
in  cases  where  neither  of.  the  readings  has  a  manifest  supe- 
riority of  evidence.     To  these  objections  no  adequ9.te  de* 
.iience,  we  fear,  can  be  set  up.     After  .the  appearance  of 
>  W.^tstein,  all  thoughts  of  reprinting  Dr.  Miirs.editiou  were 
probably  abandooed,  otherwise  there  were  miaterials  from 
-which  it  might  have  been  rendered  more  correct  and  per- 
;  feet.     In  the  Bodleian  library,  there  is  a  copy,  with  cor- 
rections in  Mill's  own  hand,  and  some  additions  by  He^rne. 
In  ^he  library  of  Jesus  college,    Cambridge^  i^  a  copy/ 
•contatning  extracts  from  the  "  Godex  Leicestren^is,"  by 
*/Dr.  Jackson  ;  a.treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  which  Dr.  Marsh 
thinks  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  public.     There  is 
<  abo  aiCop3r  of  Mill  in  the  British  Museum,  with  notes  by 
.himself;  and  another  in   the  Orphan- i^use  at  Halle,  with 
'  notes  by  Micbaelis's  father.  ^ 

MILLAR  (John),  professor  of  law  in.  the  university  of 

Glasgow,  was  bornin  1735,  in  tbe  parish  of  Shotts,  in,La- 

uerkshire.      He  received  bis  grammar-edpcation  at  tbe 

.school  of  Hamilton,  whence  he  was  rejnoved,  at  the  ^g&;of 

\  *  i' Biog.  Brit.— Atb.  Ox.  vol.  TI.-  Dibdin's  Classics —KRnnett»s  MSS    apud 
'  Lansd.  'in    Brit.  Miis.    transcribed'  io    Hestituta,  -vol.   1.    p.   ^O.^^Wood's 
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fltovetiy  to  tbe  imiveiisity  of  Glat^ir.  He  iv«8  -detigo^d 
for  the  churchy  but  hoLving  early  conceived  a  dislike  to  that 
profasMon,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
lavr,  he  was  innted  by  lord  Karnes  to  Toside  in  his  family, 
and  to  superintend,  in  the  quality  of  preceptoor,  the  edu- 
'  cation  of  his  son,  Mr.  George  Dmnunond  .Home.  Lofd 
Kames  found  in  yooiig  Millar  a  congenial afdoilr  of  intel- 
lect, a  mind  turned  to  philosophical  specnlationy  a  const- 
deraUe  fond  of  reading,  and  what  above  all  things  be  de- 
Jigbted  in,  a  talent  for  sopporting  a  metaphysical  argu- 
ment in  conTersation,  with  much  ing^mrity  and  viyacity. 
The  tutor  of  the  son,  therefore,  became  the  oompanton  of 
the  father :  and  the  two  years  before  Millar  was  called  to 
the  bar,  were  spent,  with  great  improvement  on  his  part, 
in  acquiring  those  enlai^ed  viewEs  of  the  union  of  law  with 
-pbllosopl^,  which  he  afcierwards  displayed  with  nneom- 
inon  ability  in  his  academical  lectures  on  jurisprudence.  At 
this  period  be  contracted  an  acquaintance  wiitfa  David 
'Hume/  to  whose  metaphysical  opinions  hebecame  actm- 
•vert,  though  he  materially  differed  from  him  upt)n  political 
topics.  In  1760  Mr.  Millar  began  to  practise  it  the  bar, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  rising  young- lawyer,  when  he  tfamght 
proper  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  professorsfaip 
of  law  at  Glasgow,  and  supported  by  tke  recommendation 
of  lord  Kames  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  he  was  appointed  iii 
1761,  and  ioMnediately  began  to  execute  its  duties.    The 

•  reputation  of  the  university,  as  a  school  of  jurisprudeo(3e, 
';rose  from  that  acquisition,  and  although,  says  lord  Wood- 
hoaselee,  the  republican  prejudices  of 'Mr.  Millar  gave  his 
lectures  on  politics  and  government  a  character  justly  con- 
sidered as  repugnant  to  the  well^ttempered  frame  aiid 
equal  balance  of  our  improved  '  constitution ;  there  were 
few  who  attended  those  lectures  without  at  least  an  increase 

•  of  knowledge.  He  lectured  in  English,  and  spoke  fioently 
with  the  as^stanee  of  mere  ncrtes  only.     By  this  methoid 

'4iis  lectures  were  rendered  fuU  of  variety  and  animation, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  be  was  accustomed  to  eat- 
plain  the  difficulties  and  otsgectious  thai  had  phresented 
'  themselves  to  his  pupils,  in  a  free  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion. In  1771,  he  published  a  treatise  on  **  The  Origin  of 
file  Distinction  of  Ranks,"  in  wbich  he  shews  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Montesquieu,  and  deals  much  in 
that  sort  of  speculation  which.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  ills' 
JLifeof  Smith,  called  theoretical  or  conjectural  history.  This 
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ivorj^  bpwev^r  waa  well  received  by  the  publii;^  and  bas^6ii(fc 
tbrougb  several  editions.  His  inquiries  into  the  EogUsh 
govern^ient,  w^hicfa  n)ade  aa  important  part  of  bis  lee* 
tjures,  tq^eth^r  with  a  zealous  s^tachment  to  whut  be 
thought  tl)je  genuine. principles  of  liberty/  produced  *ili 
1787  the  first  volume  of  an  "  Historical  View  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,''  in  which  he  traces  tbe  progressive 
changes  in  tbe  property,  the  state  'of  the  people,  and  the 
government  of  England,  frop  the  settlement  of  the. Saxt- 
ons  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  In  this  work 
we  pbserve  the  same  spirit  of  system,  and  the  same  par* 
UAlity  to  hypothetical  reasoning,  as  in  the  former :  though 
fresting,  as  may  be  supposed,  on^ajiiore  solid  foundation 
of  facts :  and  the  le^s  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  as  being 
PWry  where  capable  of  scrutiny  from  actual  history.  It  is 
impofiisible,  however,  .to  peruse  this,  or  bis  ptber  in^orka^ 
witbqut  meeting  with  much  valii;)ble  inforppation^  .dndiaots 
placed  in  those  new  lights  which  excite  inquiry^  and  uUi^ 
wately  promote  truth.  Mr.  Millar's  reseaccb/es  w<ere  by^OiO 
means  confined  to  politico,  law,  or  jnetaphysics<  His  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  works  of  imagination,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  waj?  also  very  extensive,  and  bis  critici^m^t 
viiexje  at  once  ingenious  and  solid,  resulting  from  an  acute 
IMiderstanding  and  .a  correct  taste.  He  died  May  30,  1801, 
at  tbe  age  of  sixty- nine,  leaving  behind  him  several  manu- 
scripts, from  which,  in  1303,  were  printed,  in  two  volumes, 
bis. posthumous  works,  conMsting  of  an  historical  vieiv  of 
the.EInglish  gQvernmeot<from  the  accession  of  tbe  bouse  of 
Sttnart,  and  some  separate  dissertations  connected  with  tbd 
subject,** 

MILLER  (Jam£S),  a  political  and  dramatic  writer,  tbe 
nfifi  of  a  clergymau  who  possessed  two  livings  of  consider- 
able value  in  Dorse^hire,  was  born  in  1703,  and  received 
bisre4uQ^tioD  at  Wadham  college,  in  Oxfords  His  natu«* 
Kal  genius  and  xmn  for  satire  Ted  bim,  by  way  of  relax* 
ilion  i'rom  bis  more  serious  studies,  to  apply  some  por-» 
(ion  of  bis  time  to  the  Muses;  and,  during  his  residence 
at  tbe  tmiiiersity,  he  composed  great  part  of  a  comedy, 
called  tbe  ^VHumours  of  Oxford ;"  some  of  tbe  characters 
in  wbidb  being  either  designed  for,  or  bearing  a  strong  re^ 
ienifailaiice  to,  pew>ns  tesideot  in  Oxford,  gave  consider* 
able  umbtage,  created  /the  Author  many  enemies^  and  pro- 

^  Life,  prefixed  to  the  fowth  edition  of  his  **  Origin  and  Diftinction  off 
EiMiV'^Ldrd  Woodh6uMlee'0  TAU  •f.KaoMf. 
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bably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  part  of  bis  misfor- 
tunes through  life.  On  quitting  the  university^  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  immediately  the  lectureship 
of  Trinity  Chapel  in  Conduit-street,  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  private  chapel  at  Roebampton  in  Surrey. 

The  emoluments  of  his  preferment,  however,  being  not 
Tery  considerable,  be  was  encouraged,  by  the  success  of 
his  first  play,  above  mentioned,  to  have  recourse  to  dra« 
matip  writing.     This  step  being  thought  inconsistent  with 
his'  profession,  produced  some  warm  remonstrances  from 
a  prelate  on  whom  he  relied  for  preferment,  and  who,  find- 
ing him  resolute,  withdrew  his  patronage.      Our  author 
greatly  aggravated  his  offence  afterwards  by  publishing  a 
ridiculous  character,  in  a  poem,  which  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  intended  for  the  bishop.     He  then  proceeded 
with  his  dramatic  productions,  and  was  very  successful^ 
until  he  happened  to  offend  certain  play-house  critics,  who 
from  that  time  regularly  attended  the  theatre  to  oppose  any 
'   production  known  to  be  his,  and  finally  drove  him  from 
the.  stage.     About  this  time  he  had  strong  temptations  to 
employ  his  peti  in  the  whig  interest;  but,  being  in  principle 
a  high  church-man,  be  withstood  these,  although  the  caHs 
of  a  family  were  particularly  urgent,  and  all  hopes  of  ad* 
yancement  in  the  church  at  an  end.     At  length,  however, 
the  valuable  living  of  Upcerne  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Ca- 
rey of  Dorsetshire,  and  his  prospects  otherwise  began  ta 
brighten,  when  be  died  April  23,  1744,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  before  he  had  received  a  twelve* 
inonth^s  revenue  from  bis  new  benefice,  or  had  it  in  his 
power  to  make  any  provision  for  his  family.     As  a  dramatic 
writer,  Baker  thinks  be  has  a  right  to  stand  in  a  very  esti* 
mable  light ;  yet  the  plays  he  enumerates  are  now  entirely 
forgotten.      Besides    these,    he    wrote    several    poUtical 
pamphlets,    particularly    one   called    *^  Are  these   things 
so  ?^*  which  was  much  noticed.     He  was  author  also  of  a 
poem  called.  **  Harlequin   Horace,'*    a  satire,    occasioned 
by   some  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from   Mr.  Rieb^ 
the  manager  of  Coven t- Garden  theatre;    and  was' like* 
wise  concerned,  together  vi^itb  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  F.  R*  S. 
in  .a  complete  translation   of  the   comedies  of  Moliere, 
printed  together  with  the  original  French;  and  published 
by  Mrt  Watts.     After  his  death  was  published  by  subi 
scription  a  volume  of  his  **  Sermon^,"  the  profits  of  wbiph 
his  widow    applied   to  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors^ 
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and  the  payment  oF  his  debts ;  an  act  of  juctice  by  which 
she  jeft  herself  and  family  almost  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

As  a  man,  says  Baker,  Mr.  Miller^s.  character  may  partly 
be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  relation  of  his  life.  He  was 
firm  and  stedfast  in  his  principles,  ardent  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  somewhat  precipitate  in  his  resientments.  In  his 
copversation  he  was  sprightly,  chearful,  and  a  great  mas- 
ter of  ready  repartee,  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  a  depression  of  circumstances  threwa  gloom 
and  hypochondria  over  his  temper,  which  \goc  the  better  of 
h»  natural  gaiety  and  (disposition.  ^ 

^  MILLER  (Philip),  a  celebrated  gardener  and  botanist, 
was  born  in  1691.  His  father  was  gardener  to  the  com» 
pany  of  apothecaries  at  Chelsea,  and  ihe  son  succeeded 
him  in  that  office  in  1722.  His  great  skill  in  cultivation 
was  soon  evinced  in  a  paper,  communicated  by  himself  to 
,tlie  Royal  Society  in  1728,  and  printed  in  the  35th  vor 
Jume  of  the  JPhilosophical  Transactions,  on  ^^  a  method  of 
raising  some  exotic  seeds,"'  which  had  been  judged  almosijt 
impossible  to  be  raised  in  England;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, he  made  known,  for  the  first  time,  the  present  po- 
pular mode  of  causing  bulbous  plants  to  flower  in  water. 
In  1 7/30  he  published  anonymously,  a  thin  folio,  accom- 
panied with  twenty-one  coloured  plates,  after  the  drawings 
of  Van  Huysum,  entitled  '^  A  Catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  flowers,  both  exotic  and  domestic,  which  are 
prepared  for  sale  in  the  gardens  near  London.**  *The  pre* 
face  is  signed  by  a  society  of  gardeners,  amongst  whom 
the  name  of  Miller  appears.  The  work  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  catalogue,  the  generic  characters  being  given  in 
English,  and  many  horticultural  and  oeconomical  remarks 
subjoined. 

In  1731  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  ^'Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  in  folio,  the  most  celebrated  work  of  its  kind, 
which  has-been  often  translated,  copied,  and  abridged,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundisition  of  all  the  horticul- 
tural taste  and  knowledge  in  Europe.  It  went  through 
eight  editions  in  England,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  the 
last  being  dated  1768.  This  last,  which  forms  a  very  thick 
folio  volupie,  follows  the  nomenclature  and  style  of  Lin* 
QKQ8 ;  the  earlier  ones  having  beeo  written  on  Tourne* 
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fortian  principles.    A  inpcb  more  ample  edition  has  been 
ipublished  within  a  few  years,  making  four  large  volumes, 
under  the  care  of  the  rev.  Prof.  Martyn^     In  this  ail  the 
modem  botanical  discoveries  are  incorporated   with  the 
.substance  of  the  eighth  edition.     Linnaeus  jastly  predicted 
''^Non  erit  Lexicon  hortulanorum,  sed  botanicorom/'  and 
it  has  certainly  been  the  means  of  extending  the  taste  for 
scientific  botany,  as  well  as  horticulture.     This  work  had 
*been  preceded,  in  1724,  by  <*The  Gardener's  and  Florist's 
Dictionary,"  2  vols.  8vo,  and  was  soon  followed  by  ^^The 
Gardener^s  Kalender,"  a  single  8vo  volume,  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions.     One  of  these,  in  176^1,  was 
first  accompanied  by  ^^A  short  introduction  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  Botany,''  with  five  plates,  illustrative  of 
the  Linn^ean  system.  Miller  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  Tournefort  and  of  Ray,  and  had  been  personally  aop 
quainted  with  the  great  English  naturalist,  of  which  he 
was  always  very  proud.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  proved 
alow  in  submitting  to  the  Linnaean  reformation  and  revolu* 
tion,  especially  as  sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Mecamas  of  Chel- 
sea, had  not  given  them  the  sanction  of  his  approbation. 
At  length  more  intelligent  advisers.  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Hudson,    overcame  his   reluctance,   and,  his  eyes  being 
once  opened,  he  soon  derived  advantage  from  so  rich  a 
source.     He  became  a  correspondent  of  Linnc&us,  and  one 
0f  his  warmest  admirers.    Although  it  does  not  appear  that 
iie  had  any  direct  communication  with  Micheli,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  botanical  society  of  Florence, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  known  to  each 
other,  and  probably   communicated  through  Sloane  and 
Sherard,  as  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  other's  lan- 
guage.    Miller  maintained  an  extensive  eommufiication  o£ 
seeds  with  all  parts  of  the  world.     His  friend  Houston  sent 
him  many  rarities  from  the  West  Indies,  and   Miller  but 
too  soon  inherited  the  papers  of  this'ingenious^man,«mongst 
which  wpre^ome  botanicul  engravings  on  copper.  Of  these 
he  sent  an  impression  to  Linnasus  ;  and  such  of  them  as 
^  escaped  accidents,  afterwards  composed  the  **  Reliquiae 
Houstonianffi.'* 

«  In  1756  our  author  began  to  publish^  an  folio  numbers, 
his  ^*  Figures  of  Plawfcs,*'  adapted  to  his  dictionary.  Tbcise 
extei}ded>to  itfaree  hundred  coloured  pld^tes,  mikbing,  wi^ 
descriptions  and  remark?,  two  folio  volumes,  and  were 
completed  in   1760.     They  comprehend  many  rare  and 
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beautiful  Species,  there  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The 
.  commendable  design  of  the  writer  was  to  give  one  or  more 
of  the  species  of  each  known  genus,  all  ffotn  living  plants ; 
which  as  far  as  possible  he  accomplished.  His  plates  have 
more  botanical  dissections  than  any  that  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  Miller  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  enriched  its  Transactions  with  several  papers. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  were  catalogues  of  the  annual 
collections  of  fifty  plants,  which  were  required  to  be  sent 
to  that  learned  body,  from  Chelsea  garden,  by  the  rules  of 
its  foundation.  These  collections  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  occasionally  resorted  to  for  cri- 
tical' inquiries  in  botany.  He  wrote  also  on  the  poison  asb^ 
or  T^xicodejtdrum,  of  Aa»erica,  which  he^believ/ed  to  be 
the  Japanese  varnish  tree  of  Kaempfer  ;  a  position  contro- 
verted by  Mr.  Kilis,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  the  right, 
aad  this  may  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  ill  komour 
betrayed  by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  course  of  the  dispute. 

Miller  continued  to  attend  to  his  duties  and  his  favourite 
pursuits  to  an  advanced  age,  but  was  obliged  at  length,  by 
bis  infirmities,  to  resign  the  charge  of  the  garden.  He 
died  soon  after,  at  Cbelsea,  December  18,  1771,  in  his 
eigbty-ftrst  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground 
in  the  Hin-g's  road,  with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had,  if  we 
ittistake  not,  several  children.  One  of  them,'Mr.  Charles 
Milter,  vrho  spent  some  tii»e  in  the  East  indies,  where  be 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  marde  some  experiments  on 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  an  account  of  which  was  given  by 
Dr.  Watson  to  the  Royal  Society.-  They  were  intended  to' 
shew  the  wpnderful  produce  to  be  obtained  by  division  and* 
transplantation,  and  have  often  been  repeated.  An  ac- 
count of  the  island  of  Sattlatr^  Is^y  Mr.  C.  Miller,  is  print- 
edf  in  vol.  LXVIII.  of  the  Philosoplwcal  Transactions.  The 
sister  of  Philip  Miller  mawied  Ehret,  and  left  one  son. 
In  the  course  of  his  residence  at  Chelsea,  Miller  collected, 
principally  from  the  garden,  an  ample  herbarium,  which 
was  purchased  by  sir  Joseph  Banks.* 

MILLER  (Thomas),  a.  very  worthy  and  intelligent 
bookseller,  and  well  known  to  men  of  literary  curiosity  for 
upwards  of  half  a  centuty,  at  his  residence  at  Bungay  in 
Suffolk,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Aug.  14,  1732.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  but  his  fondness  for  reading  in- 

1  Polteney's  Bot,  Sketches.— Rees*s  Cyclopaedia  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 
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duced  bim,  on  commencing  business  for  bimself,  to  appor* 
tion  part  of  iiis  shop  for  the  bookselling  business,  which  at 
length  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attentioiiy  tibie^  and  ca- 
pital ;  and  for  tnany  years  he  enlarged  his  stock  so  as  to 
make  it  an  object  of  importance  with  collectors  in  all  parts 
of  the.  kingdom,  who  were  not  more  pleased  with  bis  judi- 
cious selection  of  copies,  than  the  integrity  with  which  he 
transacted  business.  About  1782  he  published  a  catalogue 
of  his  collection  of  books,  engraved  portraits,  and  coins, 
which  for  interest  and  value  exceeded  at  that  time  any 
other  country  collejction,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Halifax.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  great  reader, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  memory,  he  acquired  that  fund 
of  general  knowledge,  particularly  of  literary  history, 
which  not  only  rendered  him  an  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing companion,  but  gkve  a  considerable  value  to  his  opi- 
nions of  books,  when  consulted  by  his  learned  customers. 
At  a  period  of  life,  when  unfortunately  he  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  such  an  undertaking,  he  projected  a  history  of 
his  native  county,  Suffolk,  and  circulated  a  well-written 
prospectus  of  his  plan.  His  habits  of  industrious  research, 
and  natural  fondness  for  investigating  topographical  anti- 
quities, would  have  enabled  him  to  render  this  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  county  histories ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  his  age,  his  eye-sight  failed  him  soon  after  he 
had  made  his  design  known,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish it.  In  1799  he  became  quite  blind,  but  continued 
in  business  until  his  death,  July  2d,  1804.  There  is  a  verj^ 
fine  private  portrait  of  Mr.  Miller,  engraved  at  the  expence 
of  his  affectionate  son,  the  very  eminent  bookseller  in  Al- 
bemarle-street,  who  lately  retired  from  business,  carrying 
with  hidi  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  brethren.  In  1795,  when  it  became  a  fashion 
among  tradesmen  in  the  country  to  circulate  provincial 
half-pennies,  Mr.  Miller  sen.  had  a  die  cast ;  but  an  acci- 
dent happening  to  one  of  the  blocks,  when  only  twenty- 
three  pieces  were  struck  off,  he,  like  a  true  antiquary,  de- 
clined having  a  fresh  one  made.  This  coin  (which  is  very 
finely  engraved,  and  bears  a  strong  profile  likeness  of  him- 
self) is  known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  '*  The  Miller 
half- penny.''  He  was  extremely  careful  into  whose  hands 
the  impressions  went ;  and  they  are  now  become  so  rare  as 
to  produce  at  sales  from  three  to  five  guineas.* 

^  Nichols's  Bowyer. — Pi  ivatc  iaforination. 
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MILLER  (Edward),  Mus.  D.  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  apprenticed  to  bis  fatber^s  business,  tliat 
of  a  paviour,  in  Norwich,  but  his  dislike  of  the  occupation 
became  so  great,  that  he  absconded,  and  came  to  London. 
Soon  afterwards  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the 
^celebrated  Dr.  fiurney,  with  whom  he  continued  in  habits 
of  intimacy  and  correspondence  throughout  his  life.  In 
1756  he  went  to  reside  at  Doncastier  in  Yorkshire,  where 
lie  followed  his  profession  with  great  reputation,  and  was 
organist  of  the  church  fifty-one  years.  He  took  his  de* 
gree  of  doctor,  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1786.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's company  was  much  sought  after,  as  he  was  an  agree- 
able, well-bred  man,  and  his  conversation  abounded  in 
anecdote  and  apt  quotation.  His  only  failing  was  an  occa-- 
$ional  absence  of  mind,  which  led  him  into  several  ludi- 
crous mistakes  tha(  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  Doncaster. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  domestic  ' 
calaq[)ities.  He  had^  a  promising  family  of  three  daughters, 
who  all  died  of  consumptive  complaints  when  they  attained 
the  age  of  maturity ;  of  his  two  sons,  one  was  los.t  by  ship- 
wreck on  board  the  Halseweil  Indiaman.  His  x>nly  sur« 
viving  son  is  a  popular  preacher  among  the  methodists, 
with  whom  his  talents,  zeal,  piety,  and  charity,  have  made 
him  deservedly  beloved.  Dr.  Miller  died  at  Doncaster^ 
Sept  12,  1307. 

Dr.  Miller's  professional  knowledge  was  very  extensive, 
particularly  in  the  theory  of  music;  and  his  publications 
have  been  much  valued..  ^. Among  these  are  "The  Insti- 
tutes of  Music,''  intended  to  teach  the  ground-work  of  the 
science  ;  aqd  "The  Elements  of  Thorough  Bass  and  Com- 
position.*' But  the  most  .popular  of  his  works  was  the 
**  Psalms  of  David,"  set  to  music  aud  arranged  for  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  year.  This,  which  was  expressly, 
intended  for  the  use  of  churches  and  chapels,  met  with  very 
great  encouragement  from  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
subscription,  before  publication,  amounted  to  near  five 
thousand  copies.  .  It  is  now  regularly  used  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  places  of  public  worship.  Dr.  Miller  also  was 
somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  somewhat  of  an  antiquary.  Hid 
first  attempt  in  the  former  character  was  entitled  "  The 
Tears  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  death  of  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham."  He  informs  us  himself,  that  so 
much  was  the  marquis  beloved,  that  600  copies  of  this  lite- 
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rary  trifle  vrere  sold  in  the  oourae  of  a  few  hours,  oa  the 
day  of  bis  interment  in  York  minster.  As  an  antiquary  bfe 
published,  two  years  before  bis  death,  ^'  The  History  and  , 
Antiquities  of  Doncaster,'*  4to,  in  which  be  was  assisted 
by  many  learned  friends  in  tfaiat  neighbonrhoo<l ;  but  even 
with  their  help  it  bears  many  marks  off  advanced  years  and 
infirmities.^ 

'    MILLES  (Jebemiah),  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Milles,  rector  of  High 
Clear  in  Hampshire,  probably  by  his  second  son  Jerem^b; 
His  eldest  son  was  Dr.  Thomas  Milles,  bishop  of  Waterford 
and  Lismore,  of  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  som^ 
account,  as  Mr.  Harris  the  editor  and  continuator  of  Warift 
has  admitted  a  few  mistakes,  calling  him  Mills,  and  stat« 
ing  that  he  was  the  schi  of  Joseph  Milts.    He  was  educated 
at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  6f 
B.  A.  in  1692,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1695.    He  wasordaiined 
by  bishop  Hbugb.     In  ITOi  he  took  the  degree  of  Bi  D. 
and  in  1706  wad  appointed  Greek  professor  of  Oxfords    Iki 
1707  he  attended  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  and  by  him  was  promoted  t6 
the  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore.     He  died  at  Waterford 
JVIay  13,  1740.     He  published  a  few  controversial  tracts, 
enumerated  by  Harris,  but  is  best  known  by  bis  valuable  . 
edition  of  the  works  of  St«  Cyril,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1703,  folio. 

Bishop  Milles  left  his  fortune  to  his  nephew,  Jereiniab, 
who  was  born  in  1714,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  wbeti 
be  entered  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman 
commoner,  and  took  his  degrees  of  M.  A:  in  17S5,  and  Bi 
and  D.  D.  in  1747,  on  which  occasion  be  went  out  grand 
compounder.  He  was  collated  by  his  uucle  to  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  to  a  living  near  that 
city,  which  he  held  but  a  short  time,  choosing  to  reside  in 
England.  Here  he  married  Ekiith,  a  daughter  of  archbishop 
Potter,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained  the  united  rectories 
of  St,  £dmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeon  id  Lom- 
bard-street, \^th  that  of  Merstham,  Surrey,  and  the  sines* 
cure  rectory  df  West  Terring,  in  Sussex.  To  Merstham 
be  was  inducted  in  1745.  From  the  chantorship  of  Exeter 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  that  cathedk"al,  in  176^, 
on  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Ly ttelton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle, 

*  Pent.  lVl3g.  vol.  I*XXVII. — Prirate  information. 
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whom  he  also  succeeded  as  president  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  in  1765«  He  bad  been  chosen  a  fellow  of  thia 
society  in  1741,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1742.  Hit 
speech)  on  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  president  of  th# 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  was  prefixed  to  the  first  volume- of 
the  Archoeologia^  In  other  volumes  of  that  work  are  soifte 
papers  commiMidieaeed>  tiy  htm,  oTie  of  which,  *^  Observa- 
tions on  the  Wardrobe  Account  for  the  year  1483,  where* 
in  are  cotttained  the  deliveries  made  for  the  coronation  of 
king  Richard  III.  and  some  other  particulars  relative  to  the 
Jhistory/'  was  answered  by  Mr.  Walpole,  afterwards  lord 
Orford,  in  a  paper  or  essay,  very  characteristic  of  his  iord-^ 
ship's  ingenuity  and  haughty  petulance.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  itfe.  Dr.  MiUes  bad  made  ample  collections  for  a 
birtory  of  Devonshire,  which  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Gough  i,t| 
his  Topography.  He  was  also  engaged  in  illustratin'g  the 
Banish  coinage,  and  the  Domesday  Survey,  on  both  which 
subjects^  it  is  thought,  he  left  much  valuable  matter.  His 
worst  attempt  w&s  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  Rowley's 
poems,  in  an  edition  which  he  printed  in  1782,  4to.  After 
what  Tyrwfaitt  and  Warton  had  advanced  on'  this  subject,  a 
grave  answer  to  this  was  not  necessary ;  but  it  was  the 
writer's  misfortune  to  draw  upon  himself  the  wicked  wil 
ef  the  author  of  ^^  An  Archseological  Epistle,*'  and  the  tDore 
wicked  irony  of  George  Steevens  in  the  St.  James's  ChwK 
nicle.  The  dean  died  Feb.  13,  1784,  add  was  buried  itf 
the  church  of  St.  Edmutkl,  which,  as  well  as  his  other  pre<^* 
ferments,  he  retained  until  his  death,  with  the  ^xceptiod 
af  the  rectory  of  West  Terring,  which  he  resigned  to  hi^ 
son  Richard.  His  character  is  very  justly  recorded  on  bis 
monument,  as  one  conspicuous  for  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  and  for  unremitted  zeal  and  activity  in 
those  stations  to  which  bis  merit  had  raised  him;  nor  was 
he  in  private  life  less  distinguished  for  sweetness  of  dispo-* 
sition,  piety,  and  integrity.* 

MILLOT  (Claude  Francis  Xavieh)^  a  late  French  his* 
torian,  was  bom  at  Besan^on,  iti  March  1726^  aqd  belong-* 
ed,  for  some  time,  to  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  v^as  one  of 
those  who  were  appointed  to  preach,  and  continued  so  to 
cb  after  he  had  quitted  that  society.  But  the  weakness  of 
bis  voice,  his  timidity,  and  the  ernbarrassed  manner  of  his 

*  Nichols's  Bowyer. — Lord  Orford*s  Works,  vol.  II. — Life  ©f  the  Bev.  Iiaac 
nUIes,  by  bishop  Miiles,  1721,  8ro.— Ware's  Irelaud  by  Harris. 
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delivery,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  duty.  The  m^Bir^ 
iquis  of  FelinOy  minister  of  the  duke  ofParma,  founded  a 
professorship  of  history,  and  Miliot,  through  the  interest 
ef  the  duke  of  Nivernois,  was  appointed  to  it.  A  revolt 
having  arisen  among  the  people  of  Parma,  while  be  waa 
there,  in  consequence  of  some  innovations  of  the  minister, 
Millot  very  honourably  refused  to  quit  him.  It  was  re- 
presented that  /by  so  doing  he  risked  his  place.  ^'  My 
place,''  he  replied,  ^^  is  to  attend  a  virtuous  man  who  it 
my  benefactor,  and  that  office  I  am  determined  not  to' 
lose."  After  having  held  this  professorship,  with  great 
reputation  for  some  time,  he  returned  into  France,  and 
was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  D'Enghien.  He  was 
^tiil  employed  in  this  duty  in  1785,  when  he  was  removed 
by  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Millot  was  not  a  man 
who  shone  in  conversation ;  his  manner  was  dry  and  re- 
served, but  his  remarks  were  generally  able  and  judicious* 
D'Alembert  said  of  him,  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  so 
fpw  prejudices,  and  so  few  pretensions.  His  works  are 
carefully  drawn  up,  in  a  pure,  natural,  and  elegant  style. 
They  are  these :  I.  "  Elements  of  the  History  of  France, 
from  Clovis  to  Louis  XV."  3  vols.  12mo;  an  abridgment 
made  with  remarkable  judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts, 
and  great  clearness  in  the  divisions  and  order.  2.  ^^  Ele- 
ments of  the  History  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Ro* 
mians  to  George  II."  This  work  has  the  same  characteris- 
tic merits  as  the  former.  3.  *^  Elements  of  Universal  His-^ 
$ory,"  9  vols.  12mo.  It  has  been  unjustly  said,  that  this  is 
pirated  from  the  general  history  of  Voltaire.  The  accusa* 
tion.  is  without  foundation ;  the  ancient  part  is  perfectly 
original,  and  the  modern  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  se- 
lection of  facts,  and  the  judicious  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  they  are  related.  4.  ^^  History  of  the  Troubadours," 
3  vols.  12mo.  This  work  was  drawn  up  from  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  materials  made  by  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  talents  of  the  selector,  has  still  been  considered 
as  uninteresting.  5.  ^^  Political  and  military  Memoirs  to- 
wards the  History  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  composed  of 
original  documents  collected  by  Adrian  Maurice,  duke  of 
Noailles,  mareschal  of  France,*'  6  vols.  12mo.  There  are 
extant  also,  by  Millot,  **  Discourses  on  Academical  Sub- 
jects," and,  "  Translations  of  some  select  ancient  Orations, 
from  the  Latin  Historians."  All  these  are  written  in  Fi'ench. 
Notwithstanding  a  few  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
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hxtxij  as  being  occasionally  declamatory,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Millot  is  a  valuable  historian,  and  his- elements   of. 
Frencli  and  English  history  have  been  well  received  in  this 
country  in  their  translations.^ 

MILN£)R  (John),  a  learned  English  divine,  the  second 
son  of  John  Milner  of  Skircoat,  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire, 
was  born  probably  in  Feb.  1627-8,  as  he  was  baptised  on 
the   10th  of  that  month.      After  being  educated*  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Halifax,  he  was,  sent  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  Christ's  college,.  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  at  the  regular  periods.    He  was 
first  curate  of  Midleton  in  Lancashire,  but   was  forced 
thence,  on  sir  George  Booth's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
store king  Charles  H.  a  iktle  before  the  fight  at  Worces-^ 
ter.     After  this  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  lived  till  1661,  when  Dr.  Lake,  then  vicar  of 
Beeds,  and  his  brother-in-law,    gave  him  the  curacy  of 
Beeston,  in  his  parish.     In  1662  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  and  the  same  year  was  made  minister  of  St.  John's 
in  Leeds.     He  was.  elected  vicar  of  Leeds  in  1673,  and  in 
1681  was  .chosen  prebendary  of  Ripon.  In  1688,  not  being 
satisfied  about  the  revolution,  he  removed  from  his  vicar* 
age,  und  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments ;  on  which  he 
retired  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  continuing  a  nonjuror  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  St.  John's  college,  Feb.  16,  1702^ 
in  his  seiventy- fifth  year.     He  left  an  only  son,  Thoma^ 
Milner,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Bexhill  in  Sussex,,  who  proved' a 
great  benefactor  to  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.     Dr* 
Gower,  lady  Margaret's  professor  at  Cambridge,  gave  the 
following  character  of  Mr.  John  Milner  to  Mr.  Thoresby  :— 
^*  Great  learning  and  piety  m^de  him  really  a  great  man  ; 
he  was  eminent  in  both,  and  nothing  but  bis  humility,  and. 
modesty  kept  him  from  being  more  noted  for  being  so.     I 
had  the  happiness  of  much  of  his  conversation,  but  still 
desired  more.     He  was  a  blessing  to  the  whole  society,  by 
the  example  be  gave  in  every  .thing  good.     He  died  be- 
loved, and  n)uch  lamented  here,  and  bis  memory  is  honour- 
able and  precious  among  us,  and  vvill  long  continue  so.'' 

His  wbrks  are,  1.  ^'  Conjectanea  in  Isaiam  ix.  1,  2.  Item 
in  parallela  quaedam  veteris  ac  novi  testamenti,  in.  quibus 
▼ersionlbus  LXX  iuterpretum  cum  textu  HebrsBO  coocilia* 

i  Diet.  Hilt.  > 
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tie/*  &c.  Lond.  1673,  4to.  Dn  Castel,  the  Arabian  pro- 
fessofy  called  this  <^  a  most  ettelledt  essay,  wherein  the 
author  shewed  incredible  reading  and  diligence,  in  perusing 
so  many  copies,  versions,  and  various  lections,  with  the 
W;8t  interpreters  of  sacred  writ.*'  2.  '^  A  collection  of  the 
Church  History  of  Palestine,  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  to 
tbe  beginning  of  the  empire  of  Diocletian,"  Lond.  i68d| 
4to.  3.  *'  A  short  Dissertation  concerning  the  four  last 
Kings  of  Judah,"  Lond.  1689,  4to.  This  was  occasioned 
by  Joseph  Scaliger's  '^Judicium  de  Thesi  Chronok>gica,'* 
fcc.  4.  ^<  De  Nethinim  sive  Nethinseis,  &c.  et  de  iia  qui 
ae  Corban  Deo  nominabant,  disputatiuncula,  adversutf 
Steuch.  Eugubinum,  Card.  &ironium,''  &c.  Camb:  1690^ 
4to.  5.  <^  An  Answer  to  the  vindication  of  a  Letter  front 
a  person  of  quality  in  the  North,  concerning  the  profe^ 
sion  of  John,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,"  Lond.  1690,  4to« 
6.  ^'  A  Defence  of  the  Profession  of  John  (Lake)  lord  bishop 
of  Chichester,  made  upon  his  death-bed,  concerning  pas« 
aive  obedience,  and  the  new  oaths;  with  some  passages  of 
his  lordship's  life,"  Lond^  1690,  4to.  7.  ^'  A  Defence  of 
sirchbishop  Usher  against  Dr.  Cary  and  Dr.  Is.  Voseius^ 
with  an  Introduction  eoncerning  the  uncertainty  of  Chro- 
nology, and  an  Appendix  touching  the  signification  of  the^ 
itordk,  &c.  as  also  the  men  of  the  great  Synagogue,"  Caoib; 
16.94,  Svo.  8.  *^  A  Discourse  of  Conscience,  &c.  with  re^ 
fiesibns  upon  the  author  of  Christianity  not  mysterious,'*  &c« 
Lond.  1697,  8vo.  9.  "  A  View  of  the  Dissertation  wpow 
the  epistles  of  Phataris,  Tbemistocles,  &c.  lately  published 
by  the  rev.  Dr«  Bentley.  Als(^  of  the  examination  of  that 
IMosertation  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle,"  ibid^  169S,i8vo.  10. 
^  A  brief  Examination  of  some  passages  in  the  Chronolo- 
gical part  of  a  Letter  written  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  viodi- 
catioB.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend."  11.  ^<  A  further  Exami^ 
nation  of  the  Chronological  part  of  that  Letter.  In  a  se-' 
cottd  letter  to  a  friend."  12,  "  An  Account  of  Mr.  Locke's 
religion,  out  of  his  own  writings,  and  in  bis  own  words : 
together  with  obi^rTations,  and  a  two-fold  appendix,'* 
LoAd.  1700,  8vo.  13.  *^  Animadversions  upon  Mons.  Le 
Clerc's  Reflections  upon  our  Saviour  and  bis  Apostles,  &g. 
primitive  fathers,  &c."  Camb.  1 702.  He  left  also  several 
manuscripts  enumerated  in  our  principal  authority,  on 
subjects  of  chronology,  biblical  criticism,  &c.' 

*  WatsoQ's  Halifax.-- Tbote&bj^'s  Vicaria  Leodensis,  p.  U4,  &c. — Wilford's 
Memorials. 
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MILNER  (JosEPH)y  a  pious  and  learned  divine  and  eo-» 
clesiaistical  historian,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  Jan.  2,  1744,  and  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  place,  where  be  made,  grei^i 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  a  memory  of  such  uncommon  powers,  that  his  biogra* 
pher,  the  present  dean  of  Carlisle,  says  that  he  never  saw 
his  equal,  among  the  numerous  persons  of  science  and  lite* 
rature  with  whom  he  has  been  acquainted.  This  faculty 
which  Mn'Milner  possessed,  without  any  visible  decay^ 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  gained  him  no  little  repute* 
tion  at  school,  where  his  master,  the  rev.  Mr,  Moore,  often 
availed  himself  of  his  memory  in  cases  of  history  and  my* 
ihology,  and  used  to  say,  "  Milner  is  more  easily  con- 
folted  than  the  Dictionaries  or  the  Pantheon,  and  he  is 
quite  as  much  to  be  relied  on.'^  Moore,  indeed,  told  so 
many  and  almost  incredible  stories  of  his  memory,  that  the 
rev,  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  a  very  re&pectobte  clergyman,  at 
that  time  minister  of  St«  John's  church  in  Leeds,  express* 
ed  some  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  veracity,  bat  of  a  Warm  temper.  He  in- 
stantly offered  to  give  satisfactory  ppoof  of  his  assertions. 
"  Milner,'»  said  be,  "shall  go  to  church  nextvSunday,  and 
wil^ut  taking  a  single  note  at  the  time,  shall  write  down 
yo«r  sermon  afterward.  Will  you  permit  us  to  compare 
what  he  writes  with  what  you  preach  ?"  Mr.^  Murgatroyd 
accepted  the  proposal  with  pleasure,  and  was  often  heard 
to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  event  of  this  trial  of 
memory.  <<  The  lad,"  said  he,  **  has  not  omitted  a  single 
thoi^ht-'Or  sentiment  in  th^  whole  sermon ;  and  frequently 
he  has  got.tbe  very  words  for  a  long  way  together." 

About  the  age  of  thirteen,  tlirere  were  few  of  young  Mil- 
oer's  years  equally  skilled  in  Latin  and  Gf eek,  wid  «ooe 
who  were  to  be  compared  to  him  in  the-acounute  and  ex* 
tensive  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  His  love  of  tbe 
study^of  history  shewed  itself  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  iread, 
and  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  reading,  as  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  early  disposition  to  asthma,  rendered  ^faim 
oiterly  incapable  of  mixing  with  his  schoolfellows  ia  their 
plays  and  diversions.  This  passion  for  the  study  of  history 
continued  strong  for  many  years,  and  was  his  favourite 
anu^ment  and  Telaxation  to  tbe  last.  With  such  acq<iire<* 
ments;  at  so  early  an  age,  it  cannot  be  thought  wondeffal 
if  while  among  his  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbours;^ 
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he  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  learned  lad/^  hii  acbool* 
ipaster  should  feel  some  degree  of  vanity  in  prodncing 
tucb  a  scholar ;  but  his  regard  for  him  waa  more  sincere 
than  mere  vanity  could  have  produced,  and  Mr.  Moore 
now  meditated  in  what  way  he  could  be  able  to  send  his 
pupil  to  the  university,  where  talents  like  his  might  have  a 
wider  range,  and  lead  to  the  honours  he  merited.  In  this 
benevolent  plan  he  seemed  at  first  to  be  obstructed  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Miiner's  father/  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  business,  and  had  little  to  spare  from  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  his  family*;  but  this  event  seemed  rather  to 
quicken  Mr.  Moore's  zeal  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  and  as  the 
latter  had  begun  to  teach  grown-up  children  of  both  sexes, 
in  some  opulent  families  in  Leeds,  &c.  there  seemed  a  ge* 
neral  disposition  to  forward  the  plan  of  sending  him  to  the 
university.  At  the  moment  when  the  purses  of  the  wealthy 
were  ready  to  be  opened  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  the  tutor 
of  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Moore,  wrote  to  him  to  the  following  effect :  '^  The  office 
of  Chapel-clerk  with  uji  will  soon  be  vacant ;  and  if  yon 
have  any  clever  lad,  who  is  not  very  rich,  and  whom  you 
would  wish  to  assist,  send  him  to  us.'^  Mr.  Moore  instantly 
communicated  this  proposal  to  several  of  the  'Hberal  gen« 
tlemen  above  alluded  to,  who  all  cheerfully  concurred  in 
it,  and  young  Milner  was  thus  enabled  to  go  to  Catherine** 
hall  in  1762,  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

Here  his  biographer  expresses  bis  surprise  that  Mr.  Mil-» 
aer  shpuld  have  obtained  so  high  a  situation  as  he  did  in* 
the  matfaemaitieal  and  philosophical  list  of  honours;  and  the* 
more  so,  as  he  most  certainly  had.  no  peculiar  relish  for 
those  studies.  He  was  the  third  senior  optime;  but,  per- 
haps he  applied  to  these  studies  in  order  to  be  qualified  for 
the  honours  bestowed  on  clas.sical  learning,  in  which  he 
was  more  familiar.  The  chancellor's  two  gold  medals  for 
the  best:^  proficients  in  classical  learning,  were  aunounced, 
^nd  none  but  senior  optimes  could  be  candidates.  He  be- 
came, therefore,  in  1 766,  in  which  year  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  one  of  a  -list  of  candidates  uncommonly  ttu^^ 
merous  and  able,  and  the  two  prizes  were  adjudged  to  Dr*^ 

*,  Old  Mr.  Milner  used  to  tell  the  seph,  instead  of  a  joint  of  meat  for  tli« 

fallowing  anecdote  with  a  good  deal  succeeding  Sunday's  dinner.     It  wtt 

of-liumour:'    *<  Once   on  a  Saturday  too  true/'  added  he,  **  that  1  could 

ei^ain^,  I  surprised  my  wife,  by  send-  send  both !  "—Life  by  Pr.  Milaer^ 
inji;  home  a  Greek  book  for  my  son  Jo- 
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L^w,  the  late  bishop  of  Elphin,  and  to  Joseph  Milner. 
-Several  members  of  the  university  are  still  alive,  who  well 
.remember  the  general  surprise  caused  by  the  success  of  the 
Jatter ;  and  how  his  humorous  and  spirited  translations  of 
Terence  and  Plutarch,  ^hown  by  the  examiners  to  their 
iriends,  were  handed  about  through  the  colleges,  and  ex- 
cited general  admiration. 

He  would  have  now  gladly  remained  at  the  university, 
and  increased  his  literary  reputation,  so  happily  begun, 
Jbut  there  was  no  opportunity  of  electing  him  fellow  at  Ca** 
therine-hall,  and  he  was  alrieady  somewhat  in  debt.  Du- 
ring his  first  yearns  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  had  lost 
by  a  premature  death,  his  affectionate  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Moore;  and  the  management  of  his  slender  finances  wat 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moore  to  those  of  a  care* 
less  and  dissipated  person.  Mr.  Milner  was  not  old  enough 
for  deacon's  orders,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  he  should  look  out  for  some  employment.  He  accord-^ 
ingly.  became  assistant  ih  a  school,  and  afterwards  in  thfe 
cure  of  his  church,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Thorp^Arch, 
near  Tadcaster.  Here,  we  ar^  told,  he  completed  an 
epic  poem,  begun  at  Catherine-hall,  entitled  ^*  Davideis,** 
or  Satan's  various  attempts  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Almighty,  who  had  promised  that  a  Saviour  of  the  world 
should  spring  from  king  David.  The  MS.  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. His  biographer  pronounces  it  ^'  a  fine  monument 
of  the  author's  learning,  taste,  genius,  and  exuberant  imar 
gination."  He  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Hurd,  who  sent  him  % 
very  complimentary  letter ;  but  he  laid  the  poem  aside^ 
and  it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  publish  it. 

When  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders,  he  applied  for 
the  place  of  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull, 
and. having  obtained  it,  was  soon  after  chosen  afternoon 
lecturer  in  the  principal  church  in  that  town.  Under  his 
%uispices,  the  school,  which  had  decayed  through  the  neg* 
ligenee  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  soon  acquired  and 
retained,  very  considerable  celebrity,  and  as  the  master's 
salary  rose  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  scholars,  his 
inoome  now,  on  the  whole,  amounted  to  upwards  of  200/. 
a  year.  The  first  use  he  made  of  this  great  change  of  cir*- 
cjiimstances  was  to  discharge  those  duties  that  arose  from 
tha  situation  of  his  father's  family*  His  pious  affection  in- 
stantly led  him  to  invite  his  mother  (then  living  at  Leeds 
la  porecty)  to  Hull|  where  she  became  the  manager  of  bia 
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house.  He  also  sent  for  two  indigent  orphatM,  the  chfldcen 
of  his  eldest  brother,  and  took  effectual  care  ot'.their  edu- 
cation. At  this  tifoe  his  youngest  brother,  Isaac,  wfaoss 
prospects  of  adyanceanent  in  learning  were  ruined  :hy  his 
lather's  death,  was  now  humbly  employed  in  the  woolien 
manufactory  at  Leeds.  From  tUs  situation  his  brother  Jq*- 
seph  instantly  removed  him,  and  employed  him  as  bis  as<- 
siatant  in  teaching  the  lower  boys  of  his  crowded  schocd  at 
Hull.  By  bis  brother's  means  also,  he  was  seot  to:Qiieen'B 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1770,  of  which  he  is  now  mastery^ 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  Of  the 
affection  between  those  brothers,  the  survivor  thus  apeaka^ 
**  Perhaps  no  two  brothers  were  ever  more  cloaely  bound 
to  each  other.  Isaac,  in  particular,  remembers  bo  earthly 
thing  without  being  able  to  connect  it,  in  some  way,  ten^ 
d^ly  with  his  brother  Joseph.  During  all  his  life  he  has 
constantly  aimed  at  enjoying  his  company  as  much  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  The  dissolution  of  such  a  connec- 
tion could  not  take  place  without  being  severdy  felt  by 
the  survivor.  No  separation  was  ever  more  bitter  and 
afflicting;  with  a  constitution  long  shattered  by  disease,  hm 
never  expects  to  trecover  from  that  wound." 

Mr.  Milner^s  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  confined  to 
the  town  of  Hull.  He  was  curate  for  upwards  of  3eventeen 
years,  of  North  Ferrrby,  about  nine  miles  from  Hull,  and 
afterwards  vicar  of  the  place.  At  both  he  became  sl  highly 
popular  and  successful  preacher,  but  fcnr  some  years,  aiet 
with  considerable  opposition  from  the  upper  elates,  for 
bis  supposed  tendency  towards  methodism.  *His  sentiments 
and  mode  of  preaching  had  in  fact  undergone  a  chaoige^ 
which  produced  this  suspicion,  for  the  causes  and  conse- 
qtlencesof  which  we  must  refer  to  his  biographer.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  notice,  that  he  at  length  reamed  ibis 
credit  by  a  steady,  upright,  presevering,  and  disinbeneflted 
conduct,  and  just  before  his  death,  the  mayor  and  corpo^ 
fatton  of  Hull,^  almost  unanimously,  chose  himivicarofttbe 
Holy  Tvinity  church,  on  the  decease  of  the  rav.  T.  Clarice* 
Mr.  Milner  died  Nov.  15,  r797,  in  the  fifty-fourth  yaar  .of 
his  age^  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  no  man  in  that  piaoe  iias 
ever  been  lamented  with  more  getreral  or  unfeig^ned  regrets 
His  scholars,  almost  without  exception,  loved* and  r^ered 
him.  (Several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  his  ptt]i>U8  jmany 
years  before,  shewed  a  sincere  regard  for  khteir  instructor,  by 
enacting  ^  their  own. e«pence,  an  elegant  numtifiiecrt  (faj^ 
*  Bacon)  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of  Hull. 
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Mr.  Milner's  principal  publications  are,  1.  ^  Some  pas* 
sages  in  the  Life  of  William  Howard,'*  which  has  gone 
jthrough  several .  editions ;  2.  An  Answer  to  Gibbon^s  At-- 
tack  on  Christianity ;  3.  <*  Essays  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  But  bis  principal  work  is  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  under  the  tide  of  a  '^  Hrstory  of  the  Church  of 
Christ/'  bf  which  he  livird  to  complete  three  volumes^ 
which  reich  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  fourth  volume, 
in  two  parts,  has  sipce  been  edited  from  his  MSS.  by  his 
brother  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  reaching  to  the  sixteenth  ceti* 
tiiry,  an<i  a  farther  continuation  may  be  expected  from  the 
aaoie  pen.  Since  his  death  also,  two  volumes  of  his  prac- 
tical sermons  have  been  published,  with  a  life  of  the  aii'^ 
thor  by  his  brother,  from  which  we  have  selected  the  above 
particulars.  To  his  ^<  History  of  the  Church,**  we  havd 
often  referred  in  these  volumes,  as  it  appears  to  us  of  more 
authority  in  many  respects  than  that  of  Mosheim ;  and 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  view 
Mr.  Milner  takes  of  the  progress  of  religion,  be  appears  to 
have  read  ooore  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  history, 
principles^  and  writings  of  the  fathers  and  reformers,  than 
any  preceding  English  historian.  * 

MILTON  (John),  the  most  illustrious  of  English  poets^ 
was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  descended  from  the  proprietors 
of  Milton,  near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  one.  of  whom  for- 
feited hia  estatq  in  the  contests  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  His  grand-father  was  under-rangef 
of  the  forest  of  Shotover  in  Oxfordshire,  and  being  a  zea* 
lous  Roman  catholic,  disinherited  his  son,  of  the  same 
name,  for  becoming  a  protestant.  This  son,  when  thus 
deprived  of  the  family  property,  was  a  student  at  Christ* 
church,  Oxford,  but  was  now  obliged  to  quit  his  studies^ 
and  going  to  London  became  a  scrivener.  That  be  retained 
hk  classical  knowledge  appears' from  his  son  addressing 
him  in  one  of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems ;  he  was  also 
» gr^t  proficient  in  music,  a  voluminous  composer,  and^ 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burney,  ^' equal  in  science,  if  not 
genius,  to  the  best  musicians  of  his  age."  He  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Cu&ton,  of  a  Welsh  family.  By  het 
be  had  two  sons,  John  the  poet,  Christopher,  and  Anne. 
Anne  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  secondary   to  the  crown  office  ia 

1  Life,  9M  above. 
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chancery.  Christopher,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  became  a  bencher  of  the  In  nee  Temple,  was 
knigliied  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  raised  by 
James  II.  first  to  be  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common-pleas.  During 
the  rebellion  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  effected 
his  composition  with  the  republicans  by  the  interest  of  his 
brother.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  from  the  fatigues  of 
business,  and  closed,  in  the  country,  a  life  of  study  and 
devotion. 

John  Milton  was  born  at  his  father^s  house  Jo  Bread-' 
street,  Cheapside,  Dec.  9,   160S.     From  his  earliest  years 

'  his  father  appears  to  have  discerned  and  watb  great  anxiety 
cultivated  his  talents.  He  tells  us  himself  that:  his  father 
destined' him  when  he  was  yet  a  child  to  the  study  of  pditte 
literature,  and  so  eagerly  ,did  he  apply,  that  from  his 
twelfth  year,  he  seldom  quitted  his  studies  till  the  thiddte; 
of-  the  night ;  ^this,  however,  he  adds,  proved  the  first  ^ 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  eyes,  in  addition  to  the  natural 
weakness  of  which,  he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  head- 
achs.  Some  part  of  his  early  education  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  a  puritan  minister;  andi 

.  be  wais  also  placed  for  some  time  at  St.  Paul's  school,  th.en 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gill,  with  whose  son,; 
Alexander,  Milton  seems  to  have  contracted  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship.     In  February  1625,  when  in  his  seveft*- 
teentb  year,  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Christ^s-college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr.  William  GHap- 
pel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross.     Of. bis  conduct 
and  the  treatment  which  he  experienced  in  bit  college, 
much  bas  been  made  the  subject  of  dispute*    The  most 
serious  charge  brought  against  him  is,  that  he  was  expelled,, 
for  which  there  seems  no  reasonable  foumlatioo  whatever. 
The  register  of  the  college  proves  that.be  regularly  kept 
his  terms,  and  as  regularly  took  both  bis  degrees.    A  charge 
of  less  consequence,  that  he  bad  once  received  corpoiral 
punishment,  seems  scarcely  worth  the  pains  that  have  been 
bestowed  in  refuting  it,  if,  according  to  the  latest  of  hia 
leealous  apologists,  no  injury  to  his  reputation  would  be 
the  necessary  result  of  its  admission.     It  is  allowed,  how-* 
eveVf  to  be  probable  that  he  might  offend  the  governors  of 
his  college  by  the  dislike,  early  instilled  into  his  mind  by 
his  tutor  Young,  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  or  the 
plan  of  education  then  observed.     Whatever  may  be  in 
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this,  he  passed  seven  years  at  the  university,  and  aft^f 
taking  his  ihaster's  degree,  retired  to  his  father's  house,  at. 
Horton  in  Buckinghamshire. 

.    During  these  seven  years  of  college  residence,  his  geniq^ 
appeared  in  various  attempts  not  unworthy  of  the  future 
author  of  *f  Comus'*  and  f*  Paradise  Lost."     He  was  a  poej 
^hen  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and.  his  translation  of  th^ 
136th  psalm  evinces  his  progress  in  poetic  expression  a^ 
the,  early  age  of  fifteen.     He  renounced  his  original  pur-< 
pose  of  entering  the  chiurch,  for  which  be  assigns  as  a 
reason,  f^  that  coining  to  some  maturity  of  years,  he  had 
perceived  what  tyranny  bad  pervaded  it,  and  that  he  whp 
would  take  orders,  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oatji 
withal, '  whiqh,  unless  be  took  with,  a  conscience  that  coul^ 
retch,  he  must  either  strain,  perforce,  or  split  his  faith.; 
I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  thje 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing."     These  expressions  have  been  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  articles  of  the  church;  but,  as  far  as  we  know 
of  MihonV  theology,  there,  was  none  of  those  articles. to 
which  he  had  any  objection.     It  seems  .more  reaspnabjei 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  he  considered  subscription  as 
involving  an  approbation  of  the  form  of  church  .govern- 
ment, which,  we  know^  was  his  abhorrence. 

He  spent  five  years  at  his  father^s  house  at. Horton,  ajiid 
during  this  time  exhibited  some  of  tb^  finest  specimens  of 
his  genius.     The  "  Comus,"  in  ,1634,  and  the  *^  Lycidas," 
in  1637,  were  written  at  Horton;  .and  there  is  strong  jn-. 
tei'nal  proof  that  the  "  L' Allegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso'* 
were  also  composed  here.  .  The  Mask  of  Comus  was;  acted 
before  the  earl  of  Bridgwater,  the  president  of  Wales,  in 
1634^  at  Ludlow-castle :  and.  the  characters  of  the  lady 
and  her  two  brothers  were  represented  by  the  lady  Alice 
Egerton,  then,  about  thirteen  years  pf  age,  and  her^two 
brothers,  lord  Brackley  aitd  Thomas  Egertou,  who  were 
still  younger.     The  story  of  this  piece  is  said  .to  have,  been 
sjQgg^sted  by  the  circumstance  of  the  lady  Alice  having 
been  separated  from  her  company  in  the  night,  and  having 
wandered  for  some  time  by  herself  in  the  forest  of  Hay- 
wood, as  she  was  returning  from  a  distant  visit  to  meet  jber 
father.     This. admirable  drama  was  set  to  music  by  Lawes, 
auid  first  published  by  hiofi  ii^  1637,  and,  in  the  dedication 
to  lord  Brackley,  he  speaks  of  the  work  as  not  openly 
aucknowledged  by,  the  author.    The  author  surely  had  little 
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to  fear ;  it  woxAd  be  diiKeuU  to  discover  an  age  barbarous 
enough  to  refuse  the  highest  honours  to  the  author  of  a 
work  so  truly  poetical.  The  *'  Lyeidat"  was  written,  as 
there  is  reason  to  belieTe,  at  the  solicitation^  of  the  author^s  \ 
old  college,  to  comtnen^orate  the  death  of  Mr.  £d«iFardl 
King,  one  of  its  fellows,  a  qan  of  great  learnijig,  piety, 
and  talents,  who  was  shipwrecked  in  bis  passage  from 
Chester  to  Ireland.  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
poems,  published  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  in  1638,  at, 
the  university  press ;  and  its  being  thus  printed  in  a  colkc* 
tian^  may  perhaps  diminish  the  wonder  expressed  by  one 
of  Miiton^s  biographers,  that  a  poem,  breathing  such 
hostility  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  me* 
nacing  their  leader  with  the  axe,  should  be  permitted  ta 
issue  from  the  university  press.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  this  than  by  supposing  that  it  had  not  been 
read  before  it  went  to  press.  **  Lycidas*^  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  but  feebly  supported  by 
Milton^s  other  biographers. 

Of  the  "  L*Allegro,"  and  "  11  Penseroso,*'  the  precise 
time  of  writing  cannot  be  positively  ascertained..  They 
made  their  first  appearance  in  a  collection  of  our  author's 
poems,  published  by  himself  in,  1645  ;  but  there  is  reason  ' 
from  internal  evidence  to  infer,  that  they  were  written  in 
the  interval  between  the  composition  of  "  Comns"  and 
that  of  '*  Lycidas,''  consequently  while  be  lived  at  Horton. 
Of  these  two  noble  efforts  of  the  imagination,  the  opinion 
of  the  public  is  uniforon ;  every  man  that  reada  tbem>  read*^ 
them  with  pleasure. 

Iq  1638,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  obtained  hi* 
father's  leave  to  travel,  and  about  the  same  time  a  letter  oi 
instructions  from  sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  provost  of  Eton, 
but  who  bad  resided  at  Venice  as  ambassador  from  James  L 
He  went  fi^rst  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  favour  of  lord  Scuda* 
lisore,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  at  that 
time  residing  at  the  French   court  as  amba^iMtdor  frooi 
Christina  of  Sweden.     From  Paris  he  passed  into  Italy,  of 
•which  he  had  with  particular  diligence  studied  the  lan<* 
guage  and  literature ;  and,  though  he  seems  to  have  in* 
tended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of  the  country,  be 
staid  two  months  at  Florence,  where  be  was  introduced  ti0 
the  academies,  atid  received  with  every  mark  of  esteeea* 
Among  other  testimonies  may  be  ntentioned  the  yersea* 
addressed  to  him  by  Carlo  Dati^  Francini,  and  others^  whi^ 
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prowe  that  they  considered  a  visit  from  Miltion  as  no  com* 
mon  honour.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome^  where  he  was  again  received  with  kind* 
ness  by  the  learned  and  the  great  Holtftenius,  the  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  library,  who  had  resided  three  years  at  Ox- 
ford,  introduce4  him  to  cardinal  Barberini;  and  be,  on 
one  occasion,  at  a  musical  entertainment,  waited  for  bim 
at  the  door,  and  led  him  by  the  band  into  the  assembly. 
Here  it  is  conjectured  that  Milton  heard  the  accomplished 
and  enchanting  Leonora  Baroni  sing,  a  lady  whom  he  baa 
honoured  with  three  excellent  Latin  epigrams.  She  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  celebrated  by  Milton  in  her  owa 
language,  and  to  have  been  the  object  of  bis  love,  in  his 
Italian  aonnets.  While  at  Rome,  Selvaggi  praised  Milton 
in  a  distich,  and  Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic,  on  which  he  put 
some  value  by  printing  them  before  his  poems.  The 
Italians,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  were  gainers  by  this  literary 
commerce ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which  Milton  repaid 
Sabiili,  though  not  secure  against,  a  stern  grammarian, 
turn  the  balance  indisputably  in  Milton^s  favour. 

From  Ronae,  after  a  residence  of  two  months,  be  w^nt 
to  Naples,  in  company  with  a  hermit,  who  introduced  him 
to  Menao,  mai'quis  of  Villa,  who  had  been  before  the 
patron  of  Tasso,  and  who  showed  every  mark  of  attention 
to  Milton,  until  the  latter  displeased  him  by  certain  sentl- 
nents  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  return,  however,  for 
a  few  verses  addressed  to  him  by  the  marquis,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  religion,  Milton 
sent  him  a  Latin  poem,  which  must  have  raided  a  high 
opinion  of  English  elegance  and  literature.  It  ought  in* 
deed  never  to  be  forgot,  that  ia  the  whole  course  of  this 
tour,  Milton  procured  respect  for  the  English  wherever 
be  went ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  lees  memorable  thfit  be 
rarely  found  his  superior  amoog  the  learned  men  of  the 
eontinent,  who  considered  his  country  as  only  just  emerg- 
0   log  from  barl»irism. 

He  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily  and  Greece,  but  in- 
telligence from  England  changed  his  purpose,  ^^  As  I  was 
desirous,^'  be  says,  *'  to  pass  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  civil  war  recalled  me ;  for 
I  esteemed  it  dishonourable  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind,  when  my  fellow- 
citizens  were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home."  He 
therefore  came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants  in^ 
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formed  bim  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  Engli&h  Jesuits; 
for  bis  free  sentiments  on  religion  ;  but  he  had  sense 
enough  to  judge*  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore 
kept  on  bis.  way^  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding 
nor  shunning  conversation.  He  now  staid  two  months 
more  at-Rdme,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without  molesta- 
tion. Prom  Florence  he  visited  Lucca,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Venice,  whence  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  and  Frederic  Span^ 
-heim,  two  learned  professors  of  divinity.  From  Geneva 
he  passed  throdgh  France,  and  came  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  year  and  three  months. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival,  he  employed  biniself  in 
the  business  of  education,  a  circumstance  on  which  some 
have  dilated  with  unnecessary  prolixity,  as  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  degrading  in  the  character  oir  employment 
of  a  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  that  this  is 
the  period  of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
.inclined  to  shrink.  Milton  himself  says,  that  he  hastened 
home  (and  his  haste,  after  all,  was  not  great)  because  he 
esteemed  it  dishonourable  to  be  lingering  abroad  while  his 
ifellow-ciiizens  were  contending  for  their»  liberty.  This 
seems  to  imply  a  promise  of  joining  them  in  their  endea- 
vours ;  but  as,  instead  of  this,  he  sets  up  a  school  imme- 
diately on  his  af^ival,  his  biographers  are  purzled  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct)  and  yet  desirous  of  defending  it. 
What  can  be  said  in. his  favour  has  been<  better  said  by 
Johnson  than  by  any  of  his  apologists,  and  in  fewer  words; 
-'^  Hii^.  father  was  alive ;  his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  ;and 
he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  useful  em- 
ployment.^' And  we  shall  find  that  he  very  soon  joined 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  contributed  his  share  to  the  con- 
'  trovj^ies  of  the  times.  ' 

As  the  mode  of  education  which  he  introduced  in  his 
school  has  been  given  up  by  all  his  biographers,  it  may  be 
*   sufficient  here  only  to  notice  briefly  that  his  purpose  was 
to  teach' things  more  than  words.     Not  content  with   the 
common 'school  authors,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys 
'  f rorp  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  such  writers  as  were  ca- 
pable of  giving  information  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
,  science.     Even  in  the  selection  of  these  he  was  unfortu- 
4,  nate,  as  his  most  zealous  advocates  are  willing  to  allow : 
the  only  part  of  his  method  which  deserves  general  imita- 
tion, was  the  care  with  which  he  instructed  his  scholars  in 
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religion.  Every  Suiiday  was  spent  upon  theology,  of 
which  be  (Jictated  a  system  to  them  founded  on  the  priii- 
ciples  of  the  Genevan  .divines.  He  also  read  and  probably 
commented  oa  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament.  His 
first. school  was  at  his  lodgings  i«  St.  Bride's  church-yai:d^ 
but  as  the  number  of  his  scholars  incr^ased^  he  removeil 
to  a  house  in  Aldersgaie-street. 

.  The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when,  as  Johnson 
$ays,.  he  was  to  lend  ^^  his  breath  to  blow  the  flames  of 
contention."  In  1641  he  published  a  treatise  of  "  Refor- 
mation," in  two  bodks,  against  the  established  church ; 
and  soon  after  one,  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  against 
the  learned  L/sher,  who  .had  written  a  confutation  of  « 
^^  Smectymnuus,''  which  was  intendied  as  an  answer  to 
bishop  Hall's  **  Humble  Remonstrance,"  in  defence  of 
Episcopacy.  His  next, work  was  "  The  Reason  of  Church 
jGovernment  urged  against  Prelacy,"  ^  1642.  In  this  book, 
says  Johnson,  he  discovers,  not.  with  osten1;atious  exulta- 
tion, but  with  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of 'bis 
own  powers;  and, promises  to  undertake  something,  he 
yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his 
country.  "This,"  says  Milton,  **  is. not  to  be  obtained 
but  by  devout  ptayer  to  the  eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrici} 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  .and  sends  out  his  Sera- 
phim with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the.lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  inust  ,be  added,  in- 
dustrious and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  and.  in- 
sight into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  aflPairs;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compast,.  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  .expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  adds  John-^ 
son,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational^  might  be  expected 
jthe  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  published  the  same  year  two 
more  pamphlets  on  the  same  question,  with  which,  the 
controversy  appears  to  have  ended,  and  episcopacy  wa^ 
soon  afterwards  overwhelmed  by>  the  v^olient  means,  for 
which  the  press  had  long  prepared, 

.  About  the  time  that  the  town  of  Reading  was  taken  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  Milton's 'father  C£|me  to  reside  in  his 
iipuse,  and  bis  school  increased.  In  1^43,^ his;  domestic 
comfort  was  disturbed  by  an  incidlent  which  he  bad  hoped 
9vould  have  rather  ptfomdtedrit.  Thi^s  was  his  marriage  to 
JM^ry,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  esq.  a  magistrate 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  loyalist.  Th/e  Jady  was  brought  to 
l^ondon.  but  did  not  remain  above  a. month  with  her  hps* 
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bandy  when  under  pretence  of  a  viMt  to  her  relations,  aba 
wholly  absented  herself,  and  resisted  his  utmost  and  re* 
peated  importunities  to  return.  His  biographers  infornt 
us  that  the  lady  had  been  accustomed  to  the  jovial  hospi- 
tality of  the  loyalists  at  her  father^s  house,  and  that  after  a 
month^s  experience  of  her  new  life,  she  began  to  sigh  for 
the  gaieties  she  bad  left,  &c.  Whether  this  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  her  conduct,  our  readers  may  consider. 
Milton,  however»  appears  to  have  felt  the  indignity,  and 
determined  to  repudiate  her  for  duobedience ;  and  finding 
no  court  of  law  able  to  assist  him,  published  some  treatises 
to  justify  his  intentions;  such  as  *'  The  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of  Divorce;^'  ^'The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer, 
concerning  Divorce,'*  &c.  In  these  he  argued  the  point 
with  great  ingenuity,  but  made  few  converts,  and  the 
principal  notice  taken  of  these  writings  came  in  a  very 
unfortunate  shape.  The  Westminster  assembly  of  divinea 
procured  that  the  author  should  be  called  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  w|io  did  not,  however,  institute  any  process  on 
the  matter ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  attack,  the  presby- 
terian  party  forfeited  his  favour,  and  he  ever  after  treated 
them  with  contempt. 

As  in  these  writings  on  divorce,  be  had  convinced  him- 
self of  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  his  next  step  was  to 
carry  them  into  practice,  by  courting  a  young  woman  of 
great  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  one  Dr.  Davis,  or 
Davies;  This  alarmed  the  parents  of  his  wife,  who  had 
now  another  reason  for  wishing  a  reconciliation,  namely, 
the  interest  of  Milton  with  the  predominant  powers,  to 
whom  they  bad  become  obnoxious  by  their  loyalty.  It 
was  contrived,  therefore,  that  his  wife  should  be  at  a  house 
where  4ie  was  expected  to  visit,  and  should  surprize  him 
with  her  presence  and  her  penitence.  All  this  was  sue- 
cessftfily  arranged  i  the  lady  played  her  part  to  admira- 
tion, and  Milton  not  only  received  her  with  his  wonted 
a£Pection,  but  extended  his  protection  to  her  family  in  the 
most  generous  manner.  He  was  now  obliged  to  take  a 
larger  mansion^  and  removed  to  Barbican.  In  1€44,  h^ 
published  his  ^<  Tractate  on  Education,"  explaining  the 
plan  already  mentioned,  which  be  had  attempted  to 
carry  into  execution  in  his  school.  His  next  publication 
was  his  **  Areopagitica,  or  a  speech  for  the  liberty  of  un* 
licensed  printing  ;*'  a  treatise  which  at  least  served  to  ex- 
pose the  hypocrisy  of  the  usurping  powers,  during  whose 
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iKiign  tbe  liberty  of  the  press  was  as  mucb  restmined  as  in 
any  period  of  tfae  monarcby,  nor  perhaps  at  any  time  was. 
Milton's  unbounded  liberty  less  relished. 

^Thoagh  bis  controTersiid,  and  other  engagements,  had 
for  some  time  suspended  the  exertion  of  his  poetical  ta^ 
leiits,  yec  he  did  not  suffer  his  character  as  a  poet  to  sink 
Into  oblit^toa,  and  in  1645,  he  published  his  juvenile  poechs 
in  Latin  and  English,  including,  for  the  first  time,  the 
**  Allegro''  and  **  Peaseroso."  in  1 646,' Milton's  wife  pro* 
duced  her  first  child,  and  in  the  fcdlowing  year,  in  which 
his  father  died,  the  family  of  tbe  Powells  returned  to  their 
own  mansion,  and  his  house  wis  resigned  once  more  to 
literature.  In  this  bouse,  in  which  his  second  daughter 
Mary  was  born,  he  did  not  continue  long,  but  exchanged 
it  for  one  of  smaller  dimen^ons  in  High  Holbori).  He  la 
not  known  to  have  published  any  thing  afterwards  till  tha 
king's  death,  when  finding  that  measure  condemned  by  the 
Presbyterians,  be  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  it.  Of  ait 
Milton's  political  works  this  reflects  least  credit  on  his  ta*- 
ients,  or  his  principles.  £veo  those  who  have  been  most 
disposed  to  vindicate  him  against  all  censure,  and  to  re** 
present  him  invulnerable  both  as  a  politician  and  a  poet^ 
seem  to  shrink  from  tbe  task  of  defending  him  in  this  in«- 
stance,  and  candidly  tell  us,  that  diey  meet  witb  an  in^ 
superable  difficulty  in  the  very  title  of  tbe  book ;  *^  Tte 
Tenure  of  Icings  and  Magistrates ;  proving,  that  it  is  htw^* 
ful,  and  bath  been  held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any 
who  have  the  power^  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked 
king :  and  after  doe  conviction,  to  depose  and  put  him  to 
^eath,  if  tbe  ordinary  magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied 
to  do  it."  Here,  therefore,  tfae  right  to  punish  kings  be»- 
longB  to  any  who  hwoe  the  power j  and  their  having  the  power 
makes  it  lawfidj  a  doctrine  so  monstrous  as  to  be  giv«en  up 
by  his  most  zealous  advocates,  as  ^<  a  fearful  opening  for 
mischief:"  but  it  was,  in  truth,  at  that  time,  what  Milf- 
ton  intended  it  to  be,  a  justification,  not  of  tfae  people  of 
England,  for  they  had  no  bans!  in  the  king's  murder^  but 
of  the  army  under  Ireton  and  CromwelL  That  Milton  was 
also  at  this  time  wider  tbe  strong  influence  of  party-spi-* 
rit,  appears  from  his  atmck  on  the  Presbyterians  in  this 
work,  the  avowed  ground  of  which  is  their  inconsistency. 
When,  however^  we  exapoine  their  inconsistency,  as  be 
has  been  pleased  to  state  it,  it  amounts  to  only  this,  that 
they  contributed  in  comoion  irith  the  Indepeodeots  and 
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other ' sectaries  and  parties,  to  dethrone  the  king;  bttjk 
wished  to  stop  short  of  bis  murder.  Every,  species  of  opr 
position  to  What  they  considered  as  tyranny  in  the  king,  they 
irould  exert,  but  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  deprive  liim  of 
power,  without  depriving  liim  of  life. 

His  next  publication  was^  **  Observations  upon  th^  arti- 
cles of  Peace,  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  concluded  at 
Kiikenny,  on  Jan.  17,  164S-9,  in  the  king's  name,  and  by 
bis  authority,  with  the  popish  Irish  rebels,''  &c.  The  pur- 
port of  this  also  was  to  render  the  royal  cause  more  odious 
by  connecting  it  with  the  Irish  massacre  *,  .and  that  the  sen- 
timents of  the  nation  might  become  yet  more  compl^ely 
republican,  he  now  employed  himself  an- composing  ^^A 
History  of  England/'  Of  this,  however,  he  wrote  only 
aix  books,  whichbring  it  no  lower  down  than  to  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  It  presents  a  perspicuous  arrangement  of  the 
.  fabulous,  and  less  interesting  part,  of  our  history ;  but,  as 
he  never. resumed  the  task,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
•way  he  could  have  rendered  the  events  of  more. recent 
times  subservient  to  hisi  purpose*  His  regicide  pjsrfor- 
•mance  evidently  shews  thab4iis  adeas  of  our  conistitution 
are  totally  at  variance  with  the  opinions,  of  the  most  en- 
4ightened  of  our  present  writers;  and  he  probably  found 
•that  even  in  the  favourite  republic  now  established,  there 
'Was  but  little  that  suited  with  the  order  of  things  be.  bad 
projected. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  interruption  given 

to  his  <*  History,"  was  his  being  appointed  Latin  secretary 

to  the  new  council  of  state,  which  was  to  supply  all  the 

offices  of  royalty.     He  had  scarcely  accepted  this  appoint- 

-ment,  when  his  employers  called  upon  him  to  ahswer.the 

famous  book  entitled  **  Icon  Basilrk^,  or  the  portraiture  of 

'bis  sacred  majesty  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings."  -  This 

was  then  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Charles  I. 

^nd  was  published  unquestionably  with  the  vie^  to  exhibit 

bim  to  the  people  in  a  more  fayourable  light  than  be  had 

been'  represented  by  those  .who  brought  bim.  to  the  block- 

It  probably  too  was  beginning  to  produce  that  effect,: as. the 

^government  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  the  talenlus  of 

'Milton  to  answer  it,  which  he  did  in>a  work. entitled /flpo- 

•noclastes,'^  or  Image-breaker.     In  this  be  follaw^tbjecom- 

'mon  opinion,  that   the  king,  was  the  writer^  although,  he 

sometimes  seems  to  admit  of  doubts,  and  makes  his  answer 

ia  sort  of  review  andTindication  of  all  the  proceedingt.  against 
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tiie  court.  This  bas  been  praised  as  one  oF  the  ablett  of 
all  Milton'^s  political  tracts,  while  it  is  at  the  %am^  time 
confessed  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  jpopuiarity 
of  the  **  Icon/'  of  which  48,<500  are  ^aid  to  bjure  been  sold^ 
and  whether  it  wa3  the  production  of  the  king  or  of  bishop 
<7auden,  it  must  have  harmonized  widi  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  lof  a  great  ^proportion  of  this  public.  The  story 
<)f  MiUonr's  insertaiig  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  "Arca- 
dia/'; and  imputing  the  use  of  it  to  theJ^ing  as  a  crime^ 
appears vto  have  no  foundation ;  bat  we  know  not  how>  to 
irindicate  'this  and  other  petty  objections  to  the  king's 
character;  from  the  charge  of  personal  animosity. 

\  Milton's  next  employment  was  to  answer  tlie  celebrated 
Salmasius,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  extled  Charles  II, 
had  written  a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy. 
-Salmasiustwas  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Milton,  as  a  general 
scholar,  but  scarcely  bis  equal  in  that  species  of  political 
talent  whicb rendered  Milton^  servicesso  important  to  the 
new  government.  Sdlmasius's  work  was  entitled  ^^  Defen- 
sio  Regia,".  and  'Milton's  "  Defensio  .pro-populo  Angli* 
cano,"  which  greatly  increased  Milton's  reputation  abroad, 
and  at  home  we  may  be.  certain  would  procure  him  no 
small  share  of  additional  faisour.  .  That  his  work  includes 
a  very  great  portion  of  controversial  bitterness,  may  be  at- 
tributed either  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  orof  the  writer, 
as  the  reader  pleases  ;  but  the.  former  was  entirely  in  his 
favour,  and  his  triumph  was  therefore  complete;  Of  Sal- 
masius's  work,  the  highest  praise  has  been  reserved' to  our 
own  times,  in  which  the  last  biographer  of  Milton  has  com- 
pared it,  to  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  book  on  the  Freneh 
revolution; 

^  Milton's  eye-sight,  which  had. been  some  time  declining,, 
was  now  totally  gone ;  but,  greatly  felt  as  this  privation 
must  have  been  to  a  man  of  studious  habits,  bis  intellectual 
powers  suffered  no  diminution.  About  this  time  (1652)i 
he  was '  involved  in  another  controversy  respecting  the 
'^  Defensio  pro^  populo  Anglicano/'  in  consequence  of  a 
work  published  at  the  Hague,  entitled  ^' Regii  sanguinis 
clamor  ad  coelum  adversus  parricidas  AngUcanos,"  written 
by  Peter  idu  Moulin,  but  published  by,  and  under  the 
name  of,  Alexander  Morus,  or  More.   This  produced  from 

'  Milton,  his  ^  Defensio  secunda  pro  populo  Anglicano," 
and  a  few  replies  to  the  answers  of  his  antagonists.  In  this 
«econd  ^*  Defensio,"    written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
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|MreeedIngi  k  introduced  a  high  panegyric  upon  CromwelH 
vbo  bad  now  usurped  the  supreme  povirer  with  the  title  of 
Protector.  It  seems  acknowledged  that  his  biograpbera 
bare  found  it  very  difficpit  to  justify  this  part  of  bis  con* 
duct.  They  have,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  those  conjee* 
taral  reasons  which  shew  their  own  ingenuityi  but  perbapa 
■ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  Milton.  Their  soundest  de* 
fence  would  have  been  to  suppose  Milton  placed  in  a 
i^boice  of  evils,  a  situation  which  always  admita  of  apology* 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  had  now  reconciled  himself 
to  the  pfotector-king,  and  went  on  with  his  business  as 
secretary,  and,  among  odier  things,  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  a  war  with  Spain. 
About  this  time  (1652)  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed,  lear* 
ing  him  three  daughters.  He  married  again,  not  long  after^ 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  Woodcock,  of  Hack- 
ney, who  died  within  a  year  in  child-binh,  and  was  la<*» 
■lented  by  htm  in  a  sonnet,  which  Johnson  terms  '*  poor,'* 
but  others  <<  pleasing  and  pathetic.''  To  divert  his  grief 
be  is  said  now  to  have  resumed  his  **  History  of  England,'* 
asMl  to  have  made  some  prepress  in  a  Latin  dictionary* 
This  last  appears  to  have  engaged  hb  attention  occasion** 
ally  for  many  years  after,  for  he  left  three  folios  of  collec* 
tkins,tbat  were  probably  used  by  subsequent  lexicographers,, 
but  could  not  of  themselves  have  formed  a  publicatiofi. 

He  had  praised  Cromwell  as  the  only  person  who  could 
allay  the  contentions  of  parties,  and  the  time  was  n€>vr 
cooie  when  the  nation  was  to  lose  this  protecting  genius. 
Another  Cromwell  was  iH>t  to  be  found,  and  general  anarchy 
aeemed  approaching.  Milton,  somewhat  alarmed,  but  no| 
wholly  dispirited  with  this  state  of  things,  took  up  his  pen 
to  give  advice  on  certain  urgent  topics,  and  having  as  much 
dread  of  presbyterianism  as  of  royalty,  he  published  two 
treatises,  one,  **  Of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes,'* 
and  the  other,  *^  Considerations  touching  the  likdiest  means 
to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the  church."  In  both  these  he 
ahewed  his  sentiments  to  be  unaltered  on  the  subjects  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government;  and  he  urged  them  yet  far^ 
ther  in  ^  The  present  means  and  brief  delineation  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,"  and  '<  The  ready  and  easy  way  to  establisb 
a  free  Commonwealth."  In  tUis  last  his  inconsistencies 
have  been  justly  exposed  by  one  of  (his  recent  biographers. 
'*  With  the  sipongest  prepossession  of  a  party* zealot,  ha 
deserts  his  general  principle  for  the  attainment  of  his  par* 
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ticular  d^ect:  and  thinks  that  his  own  opinions  ovght  to 
he  enforced  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation*  Aware  also  that  a  h^equcot  change  of  the  govem«« 
ing  body  might  be  attended  with  inconrenience  and  pofl« 
sible  danger,  he  decides  against  frequent  parliaments,  and 
in  favoiii^f  a  permanent  council.  Into  such  inconsistencies 
was  he  betrayed  by  his  animosity  to  monarchy,  and  his 
bigoted  attachment  to  whatever  carried  the  name  of  a  re- 
publio.**  These  pamphlets  were  answered  both  in  a  spor- 
tive and  serious  way,  but  neither  probably  gave  him  lAuch 
uneasiness,  {lis  Isist  effort  in  the  cause  of  republicanism 
was  entitled  **  Brief  notes^'  on  a  loyal  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Matthew  Griffith,  one  of  the  late  king's  chaplains :  and 
with  this  terminated  his  political  controversies. 

Charles  II.  was  now  advancing,  with  tbe  acclamations 
of  the  people,  to  the  throne,  and  Mihon,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose,  might  expect  his  resentment :  for  some  time^ 
therefore,  he  secreted  himself,  but  on  the  issuing  of  th« 
act  of  oblivion,  his  name  was  not  found  among  the  excep- 
tions, and  he  appeared  again  in  public.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  lenity,  but  the  most  probaii^te 
was  the  interest  of  his  friends  Andrew  Marvel  i,  sir  Tho- 
mas Clarges,  and  especially  sir  William  Davenant,  whom 
Milton  had  once  rescued  from  a  similar  danger.  The  only 
notice  taken  of  him  was  by  tbe  House  of  Commons,  who 
ordered  his  **  Iconoclastes^'  and  **  Defence  of  the  people 
of  England'*  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  and 
it  appears  that  he  was  once,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  cus- 
tody, but  on  what  pretext  is  not  known. 

In  1662  be  resided  in  Jewin*street,  and  from  this  he 
removed  to  a  small  house  in  the  Artillery-walk,  adjoining 
Bunhitl-fields,  where  he  continued  during  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  While  living  in  Jewin-street,  he  married 
his  third  wife»  Elizabeth  MinshuU,  the  daughter  of  a  gen« 
tleman  of  Cheshire.  He  was  now  employed  on  **  Paradise 
Lost,"  to  which  alone,  of  all  his  works,  he  owes  his  fam^ 
Whence  lie  drew  the  original  design  has  been  variously 
conjectured,  but  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  been  pro* 
duced.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  that  be  meditated  an 
epic  poem,  but  then  thought  of  taking  his  subject  from  thq 
heroic  part  of  English  history.  At  length  ^^  aftef  long 
choosing,  and  beginning  late,"  he  fixed  upon  ^^  Paradise 
Lost  :^  a  design  so  comprehensive,  that  it  c<^ld,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  be  justified  only  by  success.    We  may  refer  to 
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that  eminent  critic,  and  bis  other  bioffriphers,  for  a  regular 
exaniinatioh  of  tbe  beauties  and  detects  of  this  imoiQrtal 
poem,  as  well  as  for  many  particulars  relative  to  the  timeii. 
and  mode  in  which  be  composed.  These  it  would  have 
b.een  ddightful  to  trace,  bad  our  information  been  as  ac- 
curate as  it  is  various ;  but,  unhappily,  every  step  in  Milton's 
progress  has  been  made  tbe  subject  of  aogry  controversy* 
and  they  who  can  take  any  pleasure  in  the  effusions  of  crir 
tical  irritation,  may  be  amply  gratified  in  tbe  more  recent 
lives  of  Milton. 

The  ^'  Paradise  Lost^*  was  first  published  in  1667 :  and 
n^nch  surprize  and  concern  have  been  discovered  at  the 
•inU  pecuniary  benefit  which  the  author  derived  from  this 
proud  display  of  his  genius.     It  must,  in  our  view  of  tbe 
matter,  a'nd  considering  only  the  merit  and  popularity  of 
the  poem^  seem  deplorable  that  the  copyright  of  such  a 
composition  should  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  five,  pounds,  and 
a  contingent  payment,  on  the.  sale  of  2600  copies,  of  two 
other  equal  sums,  making  in  all  fifteen  pounds,  as  the 
whole  pecuniary  reward  of. a;  poem  which  has  never  beeu 
equalled.     It  will  not  greatly  dimioish  our  wonder  at  this 
paltry  sum  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  his  biographers, 
that  this  fifteen  pounds  purchased  the  bookseller's  right 
only  to  the  several  editions  for  which  they  were  paid,  and 
that  Milton's  widow  sold  the  irrevertible  copyright  to  the 
same  bookseller,  Samuel  Simmons,  for  eight  pounds.    Herei 
is  still  only  a  sum  of  twenty-three  pounds  derived  from  the 
work,  to  the  author  and  his  famil}'.     In  defence  of  the 
bookseller,  however,  we  are  referred  to  the  risk  he  ran 
from  the  publication  of  a  work  in  all  respects  new,  and 
written  by  a  man  under  peculiar  circumstances :  and  to  the 
state  of  Jiterary  curiosity  and  liberality  so  different  from 
what  prevail  in  our  own  days.     This,  is  specious,  and  must 
be  satisfactory  for  want  of  information  respecting. the  usual 
prices  of  literary  labour,  which  we  cannot  now  easily  ac* 
quire, -We  have  seen  a  manuscript  computation  by  the 
late  John  Whiston  the  bookseller,  which  would  ibe  vali^wi- 
ble,  as  coming  from  a  good  judge  of  the  article,  if,  unfor-. 
tunately,  be  had  been  correct  in  the  outset :  but  as  he  re* 
presents  Jacob  Tonson  giving  the  author  30/.  for  the  first 
edition,  and  10/.  more  when  it  should  come  to  a  second,; 
we  know  all  this  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  author^s  fa^ 
mily  had  disposed  of*  the  wlpjle  before .  the  work  became 
Tonson's  property.    This,  however,  he  calls  "  a  generous 
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price,  as  copies  then  sold  -^*  and  if  thts  b^  itvm^  v^ecannoi 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  a  scholar  couM  in'  that  age  in* 
dulge  any  hopes  of  being  rewarded  by  die  {mbiic.  In  Mil- 
ton^s  case  we  hope  he  had  no  depcitMtattce  on  it,  for  the 
true  way  to  ascertain  how  very  ^Itty  the  sum  was  which 
he  received,  is  by  comparing  it  with  his  property,  whicb^ 
at  his  death,  amounted  to  SOOOl. 

In  1671,  Milton  published  his  ^^  Paradise  Regained,*^ 
written  on  the  soggestion  of  Elwood,  the  quaker,  who  had 
been  one  of  hi*  aman-ffenses.  Elwood,  after  reading  the 
^^  PBradise  Lost^''  happened  to  say,  ^'  Thou  hast  said  much 
here  on  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  bast  thou  to  say  of  Para- 
dise Found  ?^*  This  poem  was  probably  regarded  :b^*ffie 
author  89  die  theological  completion  of  the  plan  com* 
loenced  in  ^*  Paradise  Lost,*'  and  he  is  said  to  have  viewed 
it'wkh  strong  preference;  but  in  this  last  opinion  few  have 
been  found  to  coincide.  Its  inferiority  in  point  of  grandeur 
and.  invention  is  very  generally  acknowledged,  although  it 
is  not  by  any  joneans  unworthy,  of  his  genius.  About  the 
same  time  appeared  his  ^<  Samson  Agonistes,*'.  a,  drama^ 
composed  upon  the  ancient  mo^el,  and  abounding  in  mofal 
*  and  descriptive  beauties,  but  never  intended  or  calculated 
for  the  stage. 

■  To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  of  com- 
prehension, that  entitle  this  great  author  to  our  veneration; 
may  be  added,  says  Johnson,  a  kind  of  humble  dignity, 
which  did/not  disdain  the  meanest  services  to  literatures 
The- epic  poet,  the  controvertist,  and  politician,  having 
already  descended/ to  accommodate  children  with  a  book 
of  elements, .  now,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a 
book  of  Logic,  for  the  initiation  of-students  in  philosophy  t 
and  published,  in  167^,  '^  Artis  Logics  plenior  institutio 
ad  Petri  Rami  metbodumi  concinniELta.*'  >  In  the  following 
year  he  ventured  once  more  to  meddle  with  the  controver«> 
Mes  of  the  times,  and  wrote  *^  A  Treatise  of  true  Religion^ 
&c.  and- the  best  means  to  pre  vent  the.  Growth  of  Popery.'* 
The  latter  was  become  the  dread  of  the  nation,  and  Milton 
was  among  the  most  zealous  of  its  opponents.  The  princi- 
ple of  toleratioQ  which  he  lays  down  is,,  agreement  in  the 
.sufficiency  of  the  scriptiires,  which :he  deivies  to  the  Pa- 
pists, because  they  appeal  to.anothef  ;authority.  In  the 
^ameyear  Milton  published  a  second  edition  of  bis  youth- 
.ful  poems,  with  his.  "  Tractate  on sEducatiou,"  inonevcr- 
luftie,  in  which  he  included  some  pieces. not  compreh^ded 
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m  the  editiofi  of  1645.  In  1674  be  gave  tbe*  world  his  fa* 
Bdiliar  ietters,  a»d  sooie  college  exercises,  the  former  with 
the  title  of  *^  Epistolamm  Familtarum  Liber  oous/'  and  the 
hitler  with  that  of  <^  Proliisiones  qusdam  oratorisB  in  CoU 
legio  Chrisd  habitae/^  He  is  also  said,  hot  upon  donbifol 
authority,  to  have  translated  into  English  the  dedaratioo 
of  the  Poles,  on  their  elevating  John  Sobteski  to  their 
elective  throne.  With  more  probability  be  has  be^  rec- 
koned the  author  of  ^*  A  brief  History  of  Muscovy,"  which 
was  published  about  eight  years  after  has  death.  With  this 
work  terminated  his  Ifterary  labours ;  for  the  gout,  which 
bad  for  many  years  afflicted  him,  was  now  hastening  bis 
end.  He  sunk  tranquilly  under  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  on  the  8th  of  November,  1674,  when  he  had  nearty 
completed  his  sixty-sixth  year.  His  remains  were  carried 
lirom  bis  house  in  Bunhill-fields  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  with  a  namerous  and  splendid  attendance,  and 
depoMted  in  the  chancel  near  those  of  his  father.  No  mo* 
noment  marked  the  tomb  of  this  great  man,  bist  cme  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1737,  at 
the  expence  of  Mr.  Benson,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  im<* 
prest.  His  bust  has  since  been  placed  in  the  church  wh^e 
he  was  interred,  by  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq. 

In  the  July  preceding  his  death,  Milton  had  requested 
the  attendance  of  his  brother  CbVistopher,  and  in  his  pre« 
sence  made  a  disposition  of  his  property  by  a  formal  de* 
daration  of  his  will.  This  mode  of  testament,  which  is 
csiUed  nuncupative^  was  set  aside,  on  a  suit  instituted  by 
Ids  daughters.  By  this  nuncupative  will  he  had  given  all 
his  property  to  his  widow,  assigning  nothing  to  bis  daugh* 
ters  but  their  mother's  portion,  which  bad  not  yet  been 
paid.  On  this  account^  and  from  exacting  firom  his  chiU 
dren  some  irksome  services,  socb  as  reading  to  him  in  lan« 
guages  whidb.  they  did  not  understand,  a  tiecessity  result- 
ing from  his  blindness  and  bis  indigence,  be  has  been 
branded  as  an  unkind  father.  But  the  nuncupative  wiH, 
discovered  some  years  since,  shews  him  to  have  been  amia* 
ble,  and  injured  in  that  private  scene,  in  which  alone  he 
has  generally  been  considered  as  liable  to  censure,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  as  not  entitled  to  affection.  In  this  wil^ 
published  by  Mr«  Warton,  and  in  the  papers  connected 
with  it,  we  find  the  venerable  parent  comrplaifiing  of  **  un^- 
kind  children,''  as  he  calls  them,  for  leaving  and  neglect- 
iog[  him  because  he  was  bhnd^  and  vm  see  fam  eompelfed^ 
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by  their  injUriouf  conduct^  to  appea)  against  them  even  to 
his  servants.  By  the  deposition  of  one  of  those  servants, 
it  is  certain,  that  his  complaints  were  not  extorted  by  slight 
wrongs,  or  uttered  by  capricious  passion  on  trivial  provo- 
cations :  that  his  children,  with  the  exception  of  the 
younger,  would  occasionally  sell  his  books  to  the  dunghill 
women,  as  the  witness  calls  them.  That  these  daughters 
were  capable  of  combining  witl^  the  maid-serv^ut,  and  of 
advising  her  to  cheat  her  master,  and  their  father,  in  her 
marketings ;  and  that  one  of  them,  Mary,  on  being  told 
that  her  father  was  married,  replied,  *'  that  was  no  news ; 
but  if  she  could  hear  of  his  deathy  that  would  be  sometbingl'* 
Of  the  three  daughters  of  Milton,  Anne,  the  eldest, 
married  a  master-builder,  and  .died  with  her  first  child  in 
her  lying-iri.  .  Mary,  the  second,  died  in  .a.  single  state : 
and  Deborah,  the  vQungest,  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a 
weaver  in  Spitalfields.  She,  had  seven  $ons  arid  three 
daughters;  but  of  these  she  left,  at  her  decease,  only  Caleb, 
who,  marrying  in  the  East  Indies,  had  tvyo  sons^.  whose  his* 
tory  cannot  be  traced ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Tho- 
mas Foster,  of  tha  same  business  with  her. father,  and  had 
by  him  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  wlio  all  died  young 
and  without  issue.  Mrs.  Foster  died  in  poverty  and  distress, 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  1754.  This  was  thq  lady  for  whose 
benefit  **  Comus"  was  played  in  1750,  and  she  had  so  lit- 
tle acquaintance  with  diversion  Qr  gaiety,  that  she  did  not 
know  what  was  intended  when  a  benent  was  ofTered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  130/.  j  yet.  this,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  was  the  greatest  beqefac^tion  that  ".  Pa- 
radise Lost"  ever  procured  the  author's  descendants. 

Milton  w^s  in  youth  so  eminently  beautiful. that  he  was 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.     His  hair, 'which  was  of. a 
light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and.  hung  down  upon 
his  shoulders,  according  to  the  picture  which  he  has  given 
of  Adam^     He  wjas  rather  below  the  iriiddle.  size,  but  vi- 
gorous and  active,  fond  of  manly  sports,  .and  i^ven  skilful 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sword,     Hi$  domestic  habits,  as  far 
as  they  are  known,  were  those  of  a  severe  student.     He 
was  remarkably  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinkfng.   In 
his  youth,  as  we  have  noticed,  he  studied  late  at  nigt]it ; 
'but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  becamea  very  early 
riser.     The  course  of  his  day  was  best  known  after  he  lost 
bis  sight:     When  he  first  rose^  he  hcteird  |i  chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  studied  till  twdve;  then.too]t 
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some  exercise  for  an  bour ;  then  dined,  then  played  oh 
the  organ,  and*  sung  or  heard  another  sing ;  studied  to  the 
hoar  of  six,  and  entertained  his  visitors  till  eight ;  then 
supped,  and  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water 
went  to  bed.  To  his  personal  character  there  seems  to. 
have  been  little  to  object.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his 
family,  but  no  part  of  the  blame  rested  with  him.  His 
tMiper,  conduct,  morals,  benevolence,  were  all  such  as 
ought  to  have  procured  him  respect.  His  religion  has 
been  a  fertile  subject  of  contest  among  his  biographers. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  in  early  life  a  Calvinist,  and  when 
he  began  to  hate  the  presby terians,  to  have  leaned  towards 
Arminianism.  Whatever  were  his  opinions,  no  sect  could 
boast  of  bis  countenance ;  for  after  leaving  the  church  he 
never  joined  in  public  worship  with  any  of  tbem:^ 

MIMNERMUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  either 
at  Colophon,  according  to  Strabo,  or  according  to  others 
at  Smyrna,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Strabo 
*  informs  us  that  be  was  a  musician,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
elegies,  which  was  his  chief  pursuit :  and  Nanno,  the  lady 
who  passes  for  his  mistress,  is  recorded  to  have  got  her 
livelihood  by  the  same  profession.  There  are  but  few  frag- 
ments of  bis  poems  remaining,  yet  enough  to  abew  him.  an 
accomplished  master  in  his  own  style.  Ht%  temper  aeen^ 
.to  have  been  as  truly  poetical  as  his  writings,  wholly , 
bent  on  love  and  pleasure,  and  averse  to  the  cares  of 
common  business.  He  appears  to  have  valued  life  only 
as  it  could  afford  the  means  of  pleasure.  By  some  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  pentameter,  but  va^ 
rious  specimens  of  that  verse  of  older  date  are  still  extant. 
Mimnermus's  fragments  are  printed  by  Brunck,  in  his 
"  Analecta,**  and  in  the  "  Gnomici  Poetae."  * 

MINDERER  (Raymond),  a  physician  of  Augsburg,  of 
the  chemical  sect,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the» seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  eminent  as  a  military  physician, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  several  campaigns,  and  also 
rose  to  high  reputation  and  practice  in  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Munich,  where  he  was  consulted  by  the  principal  no^ 
biiity.  He  published  the  result  of  his  experience  relative 
to  the  diseases  of  armies,  in  the  German  language;  and  this 
wprk  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  the  title  of  *^  Medicina 

1  Life  of  MiltOD  by  Dr.  Johnson, — ^^nd  Dr.  Symmoos,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
^  Strabo. — Fabric.  Bibl.   braec-  Athenaeuai,  vol.  II. — Buraey's   Hist,    of 
Music*— Saxii  Onomast.' 
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Militaris,  seu,  Liber  Castrensis,  euporista  et  facile  para* 
bilia  Medicamenta  conUQens/'  Vienna,  i  620,  8vo.  This 
work  was  several  times  reprintedy  and  was  iUso  translated 
into  English  in  1674.  He  was  likewise  author  of  the  foU 
lowing  works :  "  De  Pestilentift  Liber  unus/'  ibid.  1608; 
'^  Aloedarium  Marocostinum/*  ibid.  1616,  and  afterwards 
republished  ;  <^  De  Calcantho,  seu  Vitriolo,  ejusque  qua- 
litate,  virtute,  et  viribus/^  1617;  ^^  Threnodia  Medica, 
seu,  Planctus  Medicine  lugentis,'*  1619.  His  chemical 
reputation  is  evinced  by  the  connection  of  his  naofie  id  the 
shops,  even  at  this  day,  with  the  neutral  salt,  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  called  Mindererus*  spirit.' 

^IINELLIUS  (John),  a  Dutch  grammarian,  born  at 
Rotterdam  about  1625,  was  occupied  for  the  chief  part  of 
his  life  in  teaching  the  learned  languages,  and  died  about 
1683.  He  published  editions  of  Terence,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Florus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  most  of  the  clas- 
sics, with  short  notes,  rather  for  the  aid  of  mere  schopU 
boys,  than  of  any  kind  of  utility  to  the  learned.  Most  of 
these  editions  are  also  printed  in  a  very  incorrect  manner^ 
at  least  the  republications  of  them,  in  this  and  other 
countries. ' 

MINOT   (Laur£NC£),  an   ancient  English   poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to   Leland,  Bale,^   Pits,  and  Tanner,  was 
lately  discovered  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Ritson  in 
1794,  8vo.     The  discovery  was  owipg  to  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance.    Some  former  possessor  of  the  manuscript  in 
which  his  poems  are  contained,  had  written  his  naipe,  Ri* 
chard  Cbawser,  on  one  of  the  supernumerary  leaves.     The 
compiler  of  the  Cotton  catalogue,  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1696,  converted  this  signature  into  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and 
therefore  described  the  volume  in  these  words,  *^  Chaucer. 
£xemplar  emendate  scriptum.''     Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  whilst  he 
was  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  con* 
sulted  this  manuscript,  and  tl)us  discovered  the  poems  of 
Laureace  Minot.    The  versification  of  this  poet  is  uticom- 
oionly  easy  and  harmonious  for  the  period  in  which. he 
]ived,  and  an  alliteration,  as  studied  as  that  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man, runs  through  all  his  varieties  of  metre.    .He.  has  not 
the  dull  prolixity  of  many  early  authors ;  aor  do  we  fiuU 

1  Eloy  Diet.  Hist  de  Medicine. — Rees'«  Cyclopaedia. 
.  '  Moreri.— Heumanni  Via  ad  Hist.  Lit. — Saxii  OD0Ina8^ 
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in  bis  remains  those  pidtares  of  ancient  times  and  manners, 
from  which  early  writers  derive  their  greatest  value.  In 
the  easy  flow  of  his  language  he  ceirtainiy  equals  Chaucer ; 
but  here  the  merit  of  Laurence  Minot  ends,  although  Mr. 
Ritson  endeavours  to  carry  it  much  farther. ' 

MINUCIUS  FELIX  (Marcus),  a  father  of^the  primitive 
church,  flourished  in  the  third  century.     He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  African  by  birth,  but  little  is  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Christianity,  resided  at 
Rome,  and  followed  the  profession  of  a  lawyer    He  is  now 
known  by  his  excellent  dialogue,  entitled  **  Octavius."     At 
what  time  be  wrote  it  is  a  contested  point,'  but  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  imitated  TertuUian,  and  to  have  been  copied 
by   Cyprian  in  his  treatise   "  De  idolorum  vanitate,"  it 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ca- 
racalla.     The  speakers  in   this  dialogue  are  Caecilius,  a 
heathen,  and  Octavius,  a  Christian  ;  and  Miuucius,  as  their 
common  friend,  is  chosen  to  moderate  between  the  two 
disputants.     Octavius  is  made  to  encounter  the  arguments 
of  CsBcilius,  and   maintains  the  unity  of  God,  asserts  his 
providence,   vindicates  the   manners   of  Christians,    and 
partly  attempts  to  explain  their  tenets,  and  partly  refers  a 
tiiore  ample  consideration  of  them  to  some  future  oppor- 
tunity of  discourse.    It  is  a  learned,  elegant,  and  ingenious 
performance,  although  critical  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  form  of  the  dialogue,  and  to  some  of  the  sentiments. 
This  work  was,'  for  a  considerable  time,  attributed  to  Ar- 
nobius;  but  in  1560,  Francis  Baldwin,  a  learned  lawyer^ 
published  it  at  Heidelberg,  in  8vo,  and  made. the  disco- 
very in  a  preliminary  dissertation,  that  Minucius  was  its 
true  author.     It  has,  since  that  time,  gone  through inany 
editions,  of  which  the  best  is  that  printed  at  Cambridge 
in  1712,  with   the  dissertation  of  Baldwin  prefixed,  iand 
*^  Commodiani    Instructiones   adversus   Gentium    Peos,'^ 
added  in   the  way   of  appendix.     We  have  likewise  an 
excellent  translation  of  it,  with   notes  and  illustrations^ 
published  by  sir  !>.  Dalrymple,  lord  Hailes,  in  1781,  from 
the  preface  to  which  part  qi  the  above  account  is  taken.  ' 

MIRABAUD  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  man,  who  held 
the  place  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  academy, 
was  born  in  Provence  in  1674,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 

1  Ritfon's  edit-»Cnt.  Rev.  and  Brit.  Crit  for  1797. 
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*righty-six.  He  is  chiefly  known,  as  an  author,  by  1.  **A 
translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  delivered/'  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  but  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  a  better,  written  by  M.  le  Brun*  Mirabaud  took 
upon  him,  rather  too  boldly,  to  retrench  or  alter  what  he 
thought  unpleasing  in  his  author.  2.  ^^  A  translation  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,'*  which  has  the  same  faults.  He 
wrote  also  a  little  tract  entitled  ^^  Alphabet  de  la  F^e  Gra- 
cieuse,*'  1734,  12mo.  His  eulogium  at  the  academy  was 
dtawn  up  by  M.  de  Buffon,  and  is  full  of  high  encodniums.* 
MIAABEAU  (Honore'  Gabriel,  comte  de),  w^ll 
known  both  by  his  writings,  and.  the  active  part  he  took  in 
bringing  about  the  French  revolution,  was  bonr  in  1749, 
of  a  noble  family.  Throughout  Hfe  he  displayed  a  spirit 
averse  to  every  restraint,  and  was  one  of  those  unhappy 
geniuses  in  whom  the  most  brilliant  talents  serve  only  as  a 
scourge  to  themselves  and  all  around  them.  It  is  told  by 
his  democratical  panegyrists,  as  a  wonderful  proof  of  fa-> 
mily  tyranny,  under  the  old  government,  that  not  less  thaii 
sixty*8even  tettres  de  cachet  had  been  obtained  by  Mira^, 
beau  the  father^  against  this  son,  and  others  of  his  rela- 
tives. It  proves  at  least  as  much,  what  many  anecdotes 
confirm,  that,  for  his  share  of  them,  the  son  was  not  less 
indebted  to  his  own  ungovernable  disposition,  than  to  the 
severity  of  his  parent.  The  whole  course  of  his  youth  was 
passed  in  this  manner.  Extravagance  kept  him  always 
poor ;  and  this  species  of  paternal  interference  placed  him 
very  frequently  in  prison.  It  may  be  supposed  also,  that 
the  part  taken  by  the  government  in  these  unpleasant  ad- 
monitions, did  not  tend  to  attach  young  Mirabeau  to  that 
system.  The  talents  of  Mirabeau  led  hlin  frequently  to 
employ  his  pen,  and  his  publications  form  the  chief  epochas 
of  his  life.  His  first  publication  was,  1.  ^^  Essai  sur  le 
Despotisme,"  "  An  Essay  <5n  Despotism,"  in  8vo.     Next, 
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Btratioos,  and  published  '^Th^oriede 
I'Impdt:*'  but  many  of  the  principles 
ddvfinced  here  were'  thought  so  dan- 
gerous that  he  was  for  a  short  time  im- 
prisoned in  tbe  Bastille.  He  died  in 
1790|  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution.* '  Hit' writings  ikere'pabiished 
coliectively^  ip  ieigbt  volumes.  12mp, 
with  ihe  exception  of  one,  entitled 
<*  Hommes  ktelehfer,^  in  ivid  volumes 
8vo,  whi^bhis  fH«nd  Patl^r  JBiMicoTkh 
printed  at  Bassano. 


*  His  father,  Victor  Riquetti;  mar- 
quis of  Mirabeau,  was  a  political  wri- 
ter, and  one  of  the  sect  of  the  eeco- 
nomists.  His  first  literary  work,  en- 
titled "  L^Ami  des  Hommes,"  pub- 
lished in  1755,  in  three  volumes,  con- 
tains  many  useful  ideas  on  rural  and 
political  economy,  and  at  one  time  was 
such  a  favourite  in  France  as  to  pro- 
cure bim  the  epithet  of  **  Mirabeau 
I'ami  des  hommes."  He  afterwards 
wrote  in  favour  of  provincial  admini- 
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in  one  of  his  confinements,  he  wrote^  2.  a  work'  '^  On 
Lettres  de  Cachet,"  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  "  Considerations  sut 
Tordre  de  Cincinnatus/*  8vo ;  a  remonstrance  against  the 
ordfer  of  Cincinnatus,  proposed  at  one  time  to  be  established 
in  America.  The  public  opinion  in  America  favoured  this 
remonstrance,  and  it  proved  effectual.  4.  His  next  work 
was  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  when  Joseph  II.  demanded  the 
opening  of  the  Scheld,  in  behalf  of  the  Braban9ons.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Doutes  sur  la  liberty  de  TEscaut,"  8vo.  5. 
"  Lettre  a  Pempereur  Joseph  II.  sur  son  r^glement  con- 
cernant  1' Emigration,"  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  in  8vo, 
6.  *'  De  la  Caisse  d'Escompte,*'  a  volume  in  8vo,  written 
against, that  establishment.  7.  ^^  De  la  Banque  d^Espagne,*' 
8vo  ;  a  remonstrance  against  establishing  a  French  bank  in 
Spain.  A  controversy  arising  on  this  subject,  he  wrote 
again  upon  it.  8.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  monopoly  of  the 
.water  company  in  Paris.  Soon  after  writing  these  he 
went  to  Berlin,  which  was  in  1786,  and  was  there  when  . 
Frederic  II.  died.  On  this  occasion  also  he  took  up  his 
pen,  and  addressed  to  his  successor  a  tract  entitled,  9. 
.^^  Lettre  remise  h  Frederic  Guillaume  II.  roi  regnant  de 
Frusse,  le  jour  de  son  avenement  au  tr6ne.''  This  con- 
tained, says  his  panegyrist,  *^  non  pas  des  £loges  de  lui, 
mais  des  ^loges  du  peuple;  non  pas  des  voeux  pour  lui, 
mais  des  voeux  poor  le  peuple  ;  non  pas  des  conseils  pour 
lui,  mais  des  conseils  pour  le  bonheur  du  peuple.** 

Mirabeau  was  still  at  Berlin  when  he  heard  of  the  assem- 
bly of  notables  convened  in  France,  and  then  foretold  that 
it  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  states.  At 
this  period  he  published  a  volume  against  the  stockjobbing, 
then  carried  to  a  great  height,  entitled,  10.  "  Denoncia- 
tion  de  ^agiotage  au  roi,  et  a  I'assembl^e  des  notables,'* 
8vo.  A  lettre  de  cachet  was  issued  against  him  in  conse- 
quence of  this  publication,  but  he  eluded  pursuit,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  as  a  sequel  to  the  book.  His  next 
work  was  against  M.  Necker.  if."  Lettre  a  M.  de  Cre- 
telle,  sur  1* administration  de  M.- Necker,*'  a  pamphlet  in 
8vo.  12.  A  volume,  in  8vo,  against  the  Stadtholdership ; 
•*  Aux  Bataves,  sur  le  Stadthouderat."  1 3.  **  Observations 
sur  la  maisen  de  force  app^U^e  BicStre,**  an  8vo  pamphlet. 
14.  Another  tract,  entitled  ^<  Conseils  a  un  jeune  prince 
qui  sent  la  n^cessit^  de  refaire  son  education."  15.  He 
DOW  proceeded  to  a  larger  and  more  arduous  work  than  any 
he  bad  yet  published,  on  the  Prussian,  monarchy  under 
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Frederic  the  Great,  <^De  la  Monalrchie  Prusstenne  sous 
Fr^d^ric  le  Grand/'  4  vols.  4tO)  or  eight  in  Svo«  In  this 
work  he  undertakes  to  define  precisely  how  a  monarchy 
should  be  constituted.  When  the  orders  were  issued  for 
convening  the  states-general,  Mirabeau  returned  into  Pro- 
vence, and  at  the  same  time  published,  16.  *^  Histoire  se- 
crette  de  la  cour  de  Berlin,'*  two  volumes  of  letters  on  the 
secret  history  of  the  court  of  Berlin.  This  work  was  con- 
demned by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  the  unreserved 
manner  in  which  it  delivered  the  characters  of  many  foreign 
princes.  As  the  elections  proceeded,  he  was  chosen  at 
once  for  Marseilles,  and  for  Aix ;  but  the  former  being  a 
commercial  town,  which  seemed  to  require  a  representative 
particularly  conversant  in  such  business,  Mirabeau  made 
his  choice  for  Aix. 

In  consequence  of  this  appointment  he  went  to  Paris. 
The  part  he  took  there  was  active,  and  such  as  tended  in 
general  to  accelerate  all  the  violences  of  the  revolution. 
He  now  published  periodically,  17.  his  *^  Lettres  k  sen 
commettans,"  Letters  to  his  constituents^  which  form, 
when  collected,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  is  isupposed  that  the  fatal 
measure  of  the  junction  of  the  three  orders  into  one  na- 
tional assembly,  was  greatly  promoted  by  these  letters* 
The  public  -events  of  these  times,  and  the  part  taken  in 
them  by  Mirabeau,  are  the  subject  of  general  history.  He 
lived  to  see  the  constitution  of  1789  established,  but  not 
to  see  its  consequences,  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy, 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  ruin  of  all  property.  He 
was  accused,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Orleans,  of  hiring  the; 
mob  which  attacked  Versailles  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1789  ;  but  with  him  was  also  acquitted  by  the  tribunal 
of  the  Ch^telet.  The  dominion  of  his  eloquence  in  the 
national  assembly  had  long  been  absolute,  and  on  the  29tii 
of  January  1791,  he  was  elected  president.  At  the  latter 
end  of  March,  in « the  same  year,  he  was  seized  by  a 
fever,  and  died  on  the  second  of  April.  The  talents  of 
Mirabeau  will  not  be  dou.^ted ;  the  use  he  made  of  them 
will  be  long  lamented,  and  would  probably .  have  been  re«i 
gretted  by  himself,  had  he  lived  only  a  few  months  longer ; 
unless  we  may  believe  that  with  a  secret  attachment  to 
monarchical  government,  he  would  have  been  able  to  exert 
an  influence  sufficient  to  prevent  the  excesses  which  foU 
Jpwed  his  death.  ^ 

1  DiKOUrs  prelininair?!  prefixed  to  bis  Works. 
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MIRANDUI>A.  SeePICUS. 
'  MIRJEUS  (AvBERWa/),  a  learned  iJerinarr,  was  born  at 
Brttssels  in  1 573-;  and  wa*  first  almoner  and  Kbrarian  of 
Albert,  archduke  of  Austria^  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
laboured  all  his  Kfe  For  the  good  of  the  ^urch  dnd  of  his 
country.  He  di^d  in  1 640,  His  works  are,  1 .' "  Elogia  illus- 
t'rium  Belgti  scriptorum,*^  l669,*4to.  2.  "  Ope?ra  Historica 
el:  Diploraatica.**  This  is  a  collection  of  charters  and  diplo- 
mas, relating  to  the  Low  Countries.  ■  Thd  l)est'  edition  is 
that  of  1724,  4  vols.  ii\  folio,  by  Foppens,  who  has' made 
notes,  corrections,  and  additibns  to  it  3.  **  Keruofi  Bel- 
gicarum  Chronicon ;"  useful  for  the  history  of  the  Low 
Countries.  4.  ^*  De  rebu* .  Bohemicis,'*  12mo'.  5.  **  Bib- 
liotheca  EccTresiastica.'*  '  6.  "  Vita  Justi  Lipsii,**  &c.  Pe- 
netration, and  exactness  in  facts  and  citations,  are  usually 
esteemed  the  characteristics  of  this'  writer.  * 

MiSiSON' (Francis  Maximilian),  a  disthignished  law- 
yer, whose  pleadiiigs   before  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
favour  of  the  reformers,  bear  genuine  marks  of  eloquence 
Sihd  ability,  .retiried  into  England  after  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  where  he  became  a  strenuous  assertorof 
the  pifotestarit  religion;  '  In  1687  and  1688^'  he  went  on 
his  travels  into  Italy,  in  quality  of  governor  to  an  English 
nol^lemaa.     Ati'  account  of  the  country,  and  of  the  occur- 
rences* of  the  time  in  which  he  remained  in  it,  was  pub- 
lishfed  at  the  Hague,,  in  8  vols;  12mo,  under  the  title  of 
**  A  New  Voyage  to  Italy?*     L*jrt>be  du  Fresnoy,  speaking 
of  this  performatice,  observes,  '*  that  it  is  well  written; 
but  that  the  Author  has  shewn  himself  too  credulous,  and 
as  ready  to  believe  every  insinuation  to  the  disadvantage 
of  tlie  Roman  catholics,  as  they  generally  are  to  adopt 
whatfeVer  can  teflect  disgrace  upon  theprotestants.*'    The 
translation  of  tlfis'work  into  the  English  language  has  been 
enlarged  with  many  additions :  the  original  has  been  se- 
veral times  reprinted.     Addison,  in  his  preface  to  his  re- 
marks on  the  different  parts  of  Italy,  says,  that  "  Mons, 
J^issOn  has  written  a  more  correct  account  of  it,  in  general, 
than  any  before  him,  as  he  particularly  excelled  in  the 
plan  of  the  country^  which  he  has^  given  us  in  true  and 
.  lively  colours."     He  published,  rfter  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
liand,  •*  The  Sacred' Theatre  afCevennes,  or  an  account 
of  Prophecies  and  Miracles  performed  in  that  part  of  Lan- 

1  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist. 
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gaedoe;^'  this  was  printed  at  London  in  1707 ;  and,  accord* 
H»^  to  the  Roman  catholtc  writers,  is  full  of  fanaticism  atid 
ridiculous  stories.  Hie^  al^o  left  behind  him  <<  The  Obser- 
vations and  Remarks  of  a  Traveller/'  in  1 2 mo,  published 
at  the  Ha^ue,  by  Yanderburen.  .Hedied  at  London,  Jan. 
16,1721.* 

MISSY.     See  DE  MISSY. 

MITCHELL  (SiR  Andrew),  knight  of  the  bath,  and  a 
distinguished  ambassador -at  the  court  of  Berlin,  vra:^  the 
only  ch^ld  of  the  rev.  William  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Aber^ 
deen,  but  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Giles's,  com* 
monly  tilled  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh.  The  time  of 
his  bitth  is  not  specified,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  mar^ 
ried  in  1715,  when  very  young,  to  a  lady  who  died  four 
years  after  jn  child-birth,  and  Whose  losi  he  felt*withso 
much  acuteness,  as  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  study 
of  the  law^  for  which  hts  father  had  designed  him,  md 
divert  his  grief  by  travelling,  amusements,  &c;  This  mode 
of  life  ^s  said  to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  North  Britain,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed  for  sense, 
Spirit,  and  intelligent  conversation.  Though  his  progress 
in  the  sciences  was  but  small,  yet  no  person  had  a  greater 
regard  for  men  of  learning,  and  he  particularly  cultivated 
the 'acquaintance  of  the  clergy^'  and  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  About  1736  he  appears  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  mathematics  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  celebrated  Maclaurin  ;  and  soon  after  began. 
his  political  career,  as  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Twee- 
dale,  who  was  appointed  minister  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
in  1741.  -He  became  also  acquainted  with  the  earl  of  Stair, 
and  it'  wan  owing  to  his  application  to  that  nobleman  that 
Dr.  (afterwards  sir  John)  Pringle,  was  in  1742  appointed 
physician  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague. 

Though  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  resigned'  the  place  of 
secretary  of  state,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion-  in  1745^ 
yet  Mr.  Mitchell  still  kept  in  favour.  He  had  taken  care, 
during  that  memorable  penod/  to  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  some  eminent  clergymen  in  Scotland,  and  from 
time  to  time  communicated  the  intelligence  he  received; 
which  assiduity  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1747,  as  representative  for  the  burghs  of 

^  Konri.— Did.  Hiit.  . 
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Bainff,  ElgiDi  Cullen,  Itiverurie,  and  Kintore.  In  1751 
be  was  appointed  bis  majesty's  resident  at  Brussels,  where, 
continuing  two  years,  lie  in  1753  came  to  London,,  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Berlin* 
There,  by  his  polite  behaviour,  and  a  previous  acquaint* 
ance  with  marshal  Keith,  he  acquired  sufficient  influence 
with  his  Prussian  majesty  to  detach  him  from  the  French 
interest.  This  event  involved  the  court.of  France  in  the 
greatest  losses,  arising  not  only  from  vast  subsidies  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm,  but  also 
from  the  loss  of  numerous  armies.  Sir  Andrew  generally 
accompanied  the  great  Frederick  through  the  course  of  his 
several  campaigns,  and  when,  on  the  memorable  12th  of 
August,  1759,  the  Prussian  army  was  totally  routed  by 
count  Soltikoff,  the  Russian  general,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  king's  tent, 
even  while  all  was  in  confusion. 

From  a  very  recent  writer,  we  have  some  account  of  his ' 
mode  of  living  and  general  conduct  while  at  Berlin,  which 
was  highly  honourable  to  his  sense  and  spirit;.  When  he 
first  arrived  at  Berlin,  he  had  occasioned  some  p(erplexity  to 
those  who  invited  him  to  their  houses,  for  he  played  no 
game  of  chance,  so  that  his  hosts  copstantly  said  to  each 
other,  **  What  shall  we  do  with  this  Englishman,  who 
never  plays  at  cards?''  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
contest  was,  who  should  leave  the  card-table  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  whose  understanding, 
they  discovered,  was  no  less  admirable  than  the  virtues  of 
his  character.  His  bon-mots  came  into  circulation,  and 
were  long  retailed.  Thiebault  has  recorded  a  few  which^ 
as  he  says,  explain  rather  his  principles  than  his  under^ 
standing.  On  one  ocpasion  that  three  English  mails  were 
due,  the  king  said  to  him,  at  the  levee,  ^*  Have  you  not 
the  spleen,  Mr.  Mitchell,  when  the  mail  is  thus  delayed  ?" — 
"  Np,  Sire,  not  when  it  is  delayed^  but  often  enough  when 
it  arrives  duly."  This  alludes  to  his  being  frequently  dis* 
satisfied  with  his  own  court.  During  the  seven  years'  war^ 
in  which^  as  we  have  already  noticed,  he  constantly  served 
immediately  under  Frederic,,  the  English  government  had 
promised  Fredieric  to  send  a 'fleet  to  the  Baltic,  for  the 
protectioti  of  commerce,  and  to  keep  off  the  Swedes  and 
Russians;  but  as  this  fleet  never  made  its  appearance,  the 
Swedes  were  enabled  to  transport  their  army  without  ia- 
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terruption  to  Pomerania,  together  with  all  the  necessaries 
'  ftr  its  support,  and  the  Russians  conveyed  provisions  for 
their  troops  by  sea,  and  laid  siege  to  Colberg,  &c.     AU 
this  could  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  Frederic,  and  he  in- 
cessantly complained  to  sir  Andrew,  who   found   himself 
eoiibarrassed  what  reply  to  make.     At  length  the  ambassa- 
dor, who  had  before  been   daily  invited  to  dine  with  the 
king,  received  no  longer  this  mark  of  attention  ;  the  gene- 
rals, meeting  him  about  the  king's  hour  of  dinner,  said  to 
him,  *'  It  is  dinner-time,    M.  Mitchell.'' — "  Ah !  gentle- 
men," replied  he,  "no  fleet,  no  dinner!"     This  was  re- 
peated to   Frederic,   and   the   invitations   were   renewed. 
Frederic  in  his  fits  of  ill-humour  was  known  to  exercise  his 
wit  even  at  the  expence  of  his  allies ;  and  the  English 
minister  at  home  expressed  to  sir  Andrew  Mitchell  a  wish 
that  he  would  include  some  of  these  splenetic  effusions  in 
his  official  dispatches.     Sir  Andrew,    however,  in  reply, 
stared  the  distinction  between  such  kind  of  intelligence, 
and  that  which  properly  belonged  to  his  office;  and  the 
application  was  not  repeated,  by  which  he  was  saved  from 
the  disgrace,  for  such  he  considered  it,  of  descending  to 
the  littlenesses  of  a  mere  gossip  and  tale-bearer.     We  shall 
only  add  one  more  repartee  of  sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  be- 
cause, if  we  mistake  not,  it  has  been  repeated  as  the  pro- 
perty of  other  wits.     After  the  affair  of  Port  Mahon,  the 
king  of  Prussia  said  to  him,  "  You  have  made  a  bad  be:- 
ginning,  M.  Mitchell.     What!  your  fleet  beaten,  and  Port 
Mahon  taken  in  your  first  campaign  !     The  trial  in  which 
you  are  procee()ing  against  your  admiral  Byng  is  a  bad 
plaister  for  the  malady.     You  have  made  a  pitiful  cam^ 
paign  of  it;  this  is  certain." — "  Sire,  we  hope,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  make   a  better  next  year." — "  With  God^s 
assistance,  say  yon.  Sir  ?  I  did  not  know  you  had  such  an 
ally." — «  We  rely  much  upon  him,  though  he  costs  us  less 
than  our  other  allies." 

In  J  765,  sir  Andrew  came  over  to  England  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  which  was  considerably  impaired, 
and  after  spending  some  time  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  returned 
in  March  1766  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  Jan.  28,  1771. 
The  court. of  Prussia  honoured  his  funeral  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  the  king  himself,  from  a  balcony,  is  said  to 
have  beheld  the  procession  with  tears.  ^ 

1  St.  JamesS  Chronicle,  Feb.  1771,— Thi?bault*s  Origmal  Anecdotes  of  Fre- 
deric XL  vol.  II.  p.  27,  &c.  ; 
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MITCHELL  (Joseph),  was  the  4on  of  a  stone-cutter  ih 
North- Britain,  and  was  born  about  ,1684.  Cibber  tells  us 
that  he  received  an  university  education  while  he  remained 
in  that  kingdom,  but  does  not  specify  where.  He  quitted 
his  own  country,  however,  and  repaired  to  London,  mth 
a  view  of  improving  his  fortune.  Here  he  got  into  favour 
with  the  earl  of  Stair  and  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  on  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  was  for  great  part  of  his  life  almost  entirely 
dependent.  He  received,  indeed,  so  many  obligations 
from  ths^t  open-handed  statesman,  and,  from  a  sense  of 
gratitude  which  «eems  to  have  been  strongly  characteristic 
of  his  disposition,  was  so  zeaVous  in  his  interest,  that  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  **  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
poet."  Notwithstanding  this  valuable  patronage,  his  natu* 
ral  dissipation  of  temper,  his  fondness  for  pleasure,  and 
eagerness  in  the  gratification  of  every  irregular  appetite, 
threw  him  into  perpetual  distresses,  and  all  those  uneasy 
situations  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  extra- 
vagance. Nor  does  it  appear  that,  after  having  experi- 
enced, more  than  once,  the  fatal  effects  of  those  dangerous 
follies,  he  thought  of  correcting  bis  conduct  at  a  time  he 
had  it  in  hife  power:  for  when,  by  the  death  of  his  wife*s 
uncle,  several  thousand  pounds  devolved  to  him,  instead' 
of  discharging  those  debts  which  he  had  already  contracted, 
he  lavished  the  whole  away,  in  the  repetition  of  his  former 
follies.  As  to  the  particulars  of  his  history,  there  are  not 
many  on  record,  for  his  eminence  in  public  character  not 
rising  to  such  an  height  as  to  make  the  transactions  of  his 
life  important  to  strangers,  and  the  follies  of  his  private 
behaviour  inducing  those  who  were  intimate  with  him, 
rather  to  conceal  than  publish  his  actions,  there  is  a  cloud 
of  obscurity  hanging  over  them,  which  is  neither  easy^ 
nor  indeed  much  worth  while,  to  withdraw  from  them. 
His  genius  was  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate,  yet  he  lived  in 
good  correspondence  with  most  of  the  eminent  wits  of  his 
time  *,  particularly  with  Aaron  Hill,  who  on  a  particular 
occasion  finding  himself  unable  to  relieve  him  by  pecu- 
niary assistance,  presented  him  with  the  profits  and  repu^ 
tation  ^Iso  of  a  successful  dramatic  piece,  in   one  act^ 

*  Hit  coiespondeDce  with  Thomson  "  Beaotiei  and  faults  S9  thick    li^ 

mast  bt  excepted.    Cibber  informs  us  scatterM  here, 

that  as  soon  as  **  Winter*'  was  pnb-  Those  I  could  read,   if  these  werie 

lished,  Thornton  presented  a  copy  to  not  so  near.'' 
Mitchell,  who  gave  him  his  opinion  of 

it  iu  the  foliowinff  couplet :  To  this  Thomson  answered,                 •« 
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entitled  ^'The  Fatal  ExtravagfinGe."  It  was  acted  and 
printed  in  Mitcheirs  name  ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  enough 
to  undeceive  the  world  with  regard  to  its  true  author^;  and 
on  every^  occasion  acknowledged  the  obligations  he  lay 
under  to  HilL  The  dramatic  pieces,  which,  appear  under 
diis  gentleman's  name  are^  1*  ^^  The  Fatal  Extravagance^ 
a  tragedy,"!  721,  8vo.  2.  "The  Fatal  Extri^vagance,  a 
tragedy,  enlarged,"  1725,  12mo.  3.  «  The  Highland  Fair, 
l^allad  opera/'  1731,  8vo.  The  latter  of  these  is  really 
Mitchell's,  ac^d  is  not  without  merit.  This  author  died 
Feb.  6,  1738 ;  and  Gibber  gives  the  following  character  of 
him  :  <^  He  seems  to  have  beep  a  poet  of  the  third  rate ; 
he  has  seldom  reached  the  sublime;  his.humour^  in  mrhich 
be  more  succeeded,  is  not  strong  enough  to  last ;  his  ver- 
sification holds  a  state  of  mediocrity ;  he  possessed  but 
little  invention ;  and  if  be  was  not  a  bad  rhimester,  h€ 
cannot  be  denominated  a  fine  poet,  for  there  are  but  feW 
marks  of  genius  in  his  writings."  His  poems  were  printed 
1729,  in  2  vols.  Bvo.* 

MITTARELLI  (John  Benedict),  a  learned  monk  and 
historian  of  the  order  of  the  Csimaldolij  was  born  at  Venice 
Sept  10,  1708,  and  after  a  course,  of  study,  during. which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  arduoqs  application,  and  ac^ 
quired  the  fame  of  great  learning,  he  became,  in  1732^ 
professor  of  philosophy  and  .theology  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Michael  at  Venice. .  Being  also  appointed  n^aster  of 
the  novices,  he  remained  in*  that. office  untjll  1747,  when 
he  removed  to  Faenza,  as  chancellor  of  his  order.  Here 
he  first  began  to  form  the  plan  and  collect  materials  fot 
bis  celebrated  work,  the  ^^  Annates  Camaldulenseis,"  in 
which  he  had  the  assistance  of  father  Auselm  Costadonii 
In  1756  he  was  chosen  abb^  of  his  order  in  the  state  of 
Venice,  and  became,  of  course,  head  of  the  n^onastery  of 
St.  Michael.  In  17 64. he  was  appointed  general  of  his 
order,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  -with 
every  mark  of  respect  by  pope  Clement  XIIL  He  died  at 
St.  Michael's  Aug.  14,  1777.     His  annals  were  published 

'*  Why  all  not  faults,  injurious  Mit-  Upon  a  friend's  remonstrating  to  Mr^ 

chell?'  why  ThooMon,     that    the    expression    of 

Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blasted  *'  blasted  eyt"  would  look  like  a  per- 

eye  ?  sonal  redection,  as  Mitchell  realty  had 

Damnation  worse  than  thine,  if  worse  that  misfortuue,  he  changed  the  epi- 

can  he,  ~  '  thet,  perhaps  not  mnch  for  the  better. 

Is  all  I  ask  and  all  I  want  from  thee."  into  blasting. 

CuBift^s  Life  of  Thomlolk 
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in  \liiy  under  the  title  of  ^'Annates  Camaldulenses  or- 
dinis  S,  Benedict!  ab  anno  907  ad  annum  1764,  &c.^* 
Venice,  9  vols.  fol.  Hisptber  work^  were,  1.  **  Memorie 
del  monistero  della  santissima  Trinita  in  Paenza,^*  Faenza, 
1749.  2.  *^  Ad  scriptores  rerum  Italicarum  CI.  Muratorii 
accessiones  bistoricae  FaventinaD/'  &c.  Venice,  1771.  5. 
''  De  litteratura  Faventiuorum,  sive  de  viris  doctis,  et 
Bcriptoribus  urbis  Faventin®  (Faenza),  appendix  ad  acces- 
siones  bist.  Faventinas,"  Venice,  1775.  6.  '<  Bibliotbeca 
codicum  manuscriptorum  monasterii  S.  Micbaeiis  Vene- 
tiarum,  cum  appendice  librorum  impressorum  seculi  XV/* 
ibid.  1779,  fol^ 

MOINE  (Francis  le),  an  ingenious  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  about  1688,  was  the  pupil  of  Galiocbe. 
Though  born  without  the  least  traces  of  a  genius  for  paint- 
ing, it  is  incredible  what  lengths  his  perseverance,  and 
continual  reflectfons  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  bis  art, 
carricfd  him.  His  manner  of  designing  was  never  correct, 
but  it  was  pleasing ;  and  the  heads  of  his  women  remairk- 
ably  graceful.  His  best  pictures  are,  the  nativity  at  S. 
Roche;  a  transfiguratioq ;  the  flight  into  Egypt*;  a  St. 
John  in  the  desert  at  St.  Eustace's ;  the  assumption  of  the 
virgin,  in  fresco,  at  St.  Sulpice;  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  at  St  Germain>des-Pres;  the  apotheosis  of  HerculesL 
at  Versailles,  the  saloon  of  which  he  was  four  years  in 
painting,  and,  for  reward,  the  king  granted  him  a  pension 
of  3000  livres.  The  end  of  his  days  was  tarnished  by  the 
crime  of  suicide,  which  he  committed  in  a  melancholy  fit 
June  4,   1737,  aged  49  years.' 

MOINE  (Stephen  le),  a  very  learned  French  minister 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  was  born  at  Caen  in  ]  624.  He 
becaoie  extremely  skilled  in  the  Greek,  I^atin,  and  Orien- 
tal tongues,  and  professed  divinity  with  high  reputation  at 
Leyden,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1689.  Several  disserta- 
tions of  bis  are  printed  together,  and  entitled^'  Varia  sacra,*' 
in  2  vols.  4to ;  besides  which,  he  wrote  other  works. ' 

MOINE  (Peter  le),  a  French  poet,  born  at  Chaumoii' 
in  Bassigny  in  1602,  was  admitted  into  the  society  and 
confidence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Jesuit  of  France  who  acquired  any  fame  by  writing  poetry 
in  his  native  language. .  He  was  not,  however,  a  poet  of 
the  first  order  ;  be  was  rather  a  college  student,  possessed 

iFabroni  VitaB  Iialor.vol.  V.— Diet.  Hist. 

•  ArgenviUe,  vol.  IV.  >  Moreri.— Diet.  Hilt. 
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of  an  ardent  imagination,  bat  devoid  of  taste ;  wbo,  instead 
of  restraining  the  hyperbolical  flights  of  his  genius,  in-* 
duiged  them  to  the  utmost.  His  greatest  work  was  "Saint 
Louis,  on  la  Couronne  reconqoise  sur  les  Infidelles/'  an 
epic  poem,  in  eighteen  books.  Boileau  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  him,  answered,  "  that  he  was  too  wrong-headed 
to  be  much  commended,  and  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be 
strongly  condemned.*'  He  wrote  many  other  poems  of  a 
smaller  kind^  and  several  works  in  prose,  on  divinity,  and 
other  subjects.     He  died  at  Paris,  the  22d  of  Aug.  1672.* 

MOIVRE.     See  DE  MOIVRE. 

MOKET  tRiCHABD),  warden  of  All  Souls  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  born  in  1573  in  Dorsetshire,  and  educated  first 
at  Brasenose  college,  whence  in  1599  he  was  ele^cted  a 
fellow  of  AIL  Souls,  being  then  four  years  standing  in  the 
degree  ^  B.  A.  Afterwards  be  took,  his  roaster's  degree, 
-aiiii  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  became  domestic  chap- 
lain to  archbishop  Abbot,  and  in  Dec.  1610  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  which  he  re- 
signed in  December  following.  In  1611  he  was  made  rec- 
tor of  St.  Michael,  Crooked-lane,  but  resigned  it  in  June 
1614,  in  consequence  of  having  been  in  April  preceding, 
elected  warden  of  All  Souls,  on  which  occasion  be  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  He  held  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Monks 
Ri$borow,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  of  Newing-^ 
ton,  near  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  one 'of  the 
king'  commissioners  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  and  died  July 
5,  1618,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Wood  seems  to 
insinuate  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  treatment  his 
work  received.  This  was  a  foUo  published  at  London  in 
1616,  containing  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Liturgy,  Cate- 
chisms, 39  articles,  ordination  book,  and  doctrinal  points 
extracted  from  the  homilies,  to  which  he  added,  also  in 
Latin,  a  treatise  '^  de  politia  ecclesise  AngUcansB."  The  de- 
sign of  this  publication  viras  to  recommend  the  formularies 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  to  foreign  nations; 
but,  according  to  Wood,  there  was  such  a  leaning  towards 
^'  Calvin's  Platform,"  that  the  work  was  npt  only  called  in, 
but  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt.  Heylin,  who  speaks 
highly  of  the  author's  character  and  good  intentions,  thinks 
that  the  true  cause  of  this  work  beibg  so  disgraced  was^ 
that  in  translating  the  20th  article,  he  omitted  the  first 

»  Blort ri,— Diet  HUt     -  ' 
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clause  concerniDg  tbe  power  of  the  church  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  &c.  His  treatise  ^^  De  Politia^'  was  re- 
printed at  London  in  16d3,  9vo,  J^uttbe  former  edition  we 
conceive  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  we  do  not  find  it  in  the 
Bodleian  or  Museum  catalogues.' 

MO  LA  (Pet-ee  Francis),  an  eminent  painter,  was,  ac-« 
cording  to  some,  born  at  Coldra,  and  to  others^  at  Lu- 
gano, 1609.     He  was  at  first  tbe  disciple  of  Gesari  d'Ar- 
pino,  but  formed  a  style  of  hia  own,  selected  from  tbe 
principles  of  Albani  and  Guercino,  "  He  never  indeed  ar- 
rived at  the  grace  of  tbe  former,  but  be  excelled  him  iii 
vigour  of  tint,  in  variety ,  of  invention,  in  spirited  and  reso- 
V  lute  execution.     He  had  studied  colour  with  intense  ap- 
plication at  Venice,  dnd  excelled  in  fresco  and  in  oil.     Of 
the  many  pictures  with  which  he  enriched  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Rome,  that  of  Joseph  recognised  by  bis  bro- 
thers, on  tbe  Quirinal,  is  considered  as  the  most  eminent. 
If  Mola  possessed  a  considerable  talent  for  history,  he  was 
a  genius  in  landscape :  bis  landscape  every  where  exhibits 
in  the  most  varied  combination^  and  with  the  most  vigorous 
touchy  tbe  sublime  dcenery  of  the  territory  in  which  he 
was  born.     His  predilection  for  landscape  was  such,  that 
in  bis  faistoric  subjects  it  may  often  be  doubted  which  is 
the  principal,  the  actors  or  the  scene ;  a  fault  which  m^y 
be  sometimes  imputed   to  Titian  himself.     In  many  of 
Molars  gallery-pictures,  the  figures  have  been  ascribed  to 
Albano.     He  reared  tbree  disciples,  Antonio  Gher^rdi  of 
Kieti,  who  after  his  death  entered  tbe  school  of  Cortona, 
and  distinguished  himself  more  by  facility  than  elegance  of 
e^ecutionr;  Gia*  Batista  Boncuore^of  Rome,  a  painter  at 
all  times  of  great  effect,  though  often  somewhat  heavy; 
and  Giovanni  Bpa^ti  of  F^rrara,  called  Giovannino  del  Pio;, 
from  the  prof  ectioB  of .  that  cardinai,  who.paintecl  three 
altar-pieces  of  consideration  at  Rome,   but  died  young. 
jMola  died  in.  \^^S^  aged  fifty i-six.   He  had  a  brother,  John 
Baptist,   who  wad  born  in  1620,    and  also  learned  ,  tbe 
art  qf  painting;  in  the  school  of  Albani.     He  proved  a  very 
good  painter  in  bisftory,  as  well  as  in  landscape ;  but  ivas  . 
far  inferior  to  his  brother,. in  style,  dignity,  taste,  and  co- 
lomuqg.     In  his  manner  be  had. more  resemblance  to  the 
style  of  Albaui,  than  to  that  pf  hi&  brother ;  yejt  \i\%  .figures 
iare  rather  hard  and  dry,  and  want  the  mellowness  of  the 

>  Heytio's  Life  of  Laad,  p.  70— Ath.Ox.  ral  L-^Wood's  Cellefi^es  and  Hatlls. 
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iriaster.  However,  there  are  four  of  his  pictures  in  the 
Palazzo  Salviati,  at  Rome,  which  are  universally  taken 
for  the  band  of  Albani.^ 

MOLES  WORTH  (Robert),   viscount  Molesworth  of 
Swordes  in  Ireland,  an  eminent  statesman  and  polite  wri- 
ter, was  descended  from  a  family,  anci%ntly  seated  in  the> 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Bedford  in  England ;  but  his 
father  having  served  in  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  settled 
afterwards  in  Dublin,  where  he  became  an  eminent  mer- 
chant^'  and  died  in  1656,  leaving  his  wife  *p regnant  with 
this  only  child,  who  raised  his  family  to  the  honours  they 
now  enjoy.     He  was  born  in  Dec.  at  Dublin,  and  bred  in 
the  college  ^here ;  and  engaged  early  in  a  marriage  with  a 
sister  of  Richard  earl  of  Bellamont,  who  brought  him.  a 
daughter  in  1677.    When  the  prince  of  Orange  entered 
£ngland  in  1688,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  early  and 
zealous  appearance  for  the  revolution,  which  rei^dered  him 
so  obnoxious  to  king  James,  that  he  was  attainted,  and  his 
estate  sequestered  by  thjit  king's  parliament.  May  2, 1689. 
But  when  king  William  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  caHed 
this  suflerer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem,*  itito 
his  privy  council ;  and,  in  169^2,  sent  him  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  Denmark.     Here  he  resided  above 
three  years,  till,   some  particulars  in  his   cotiduct   dis-  - 
obliging  his  Danish  majesty,   he  was  forbidden  the  codrt. 
Pretending  business  in  Flanders,  he  retired  tbither  with- 
out any  audience  of  leave,  and  came  from  thence  home: 
where  he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  drew  up  <^An  - 
Account  of  Denmark  ;*'  in  which  he  represented  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  This 
piece  was  greatly  resented  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,' 
consort  to  the  princess,  afterwards   queen  Anne ;    aiid 
Scheel,  the  Danish  envoy,  first  presented  a  memorial  to 
king  William,  complaining  of  it,  and  then  furnished  mate- 
rials fdr  an  answer,  which  was  executed  by  Dr.  William 
King.     From  King's  account  it  appears,  that  Molesworth's 
offence  in  Denmark  was,  his  boldly  pretending  to  some 
privileges, '  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  are  de-^ 
nied  to  every  body  but  the  king ;  as  travelling  the  king's 
road,  and  hunting  the  kingU  gs^tne  :  which  being  done,  as 
is  represented,  in  defiance  of  opposition,  occasioned  the 

1  PilkingtoQ,  by  Fuseli.— Strati's  Diet.— Argenville,  toIs.  II.  and  IV.— -Diet 
Hiit.  in  which  it  is  d«aied  that  John  Baptist  was  the  brotlier  of  Peter  Francis, 
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rupture  between  the  envoy  and  that  court.  If  this  allega^ 
tion  have  any  trutb^  -the  fault  lay  certainly  altogether  on 
,the  side  of  Molesvirorth ;  whose  disregard  of  the  customs 
of  the  country  to  whiph  he  was  seat,  cannot  be  defended. 

In  the  mean  time  his  book  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  reprinted ^hrice  (and  as  lately  as  1758),  and  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.    The  spirit  of  it  was  particu-^ 
larly  approved  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the 
"  Characteristics ;"  who  from  thence  conceive^d  a  great  es- 
teem for  him,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a  close  friend- 
ship.   Molesworth's  view  in  writing  the  *^  Accouqt  of  Den- 
mark," is  clearly  intimated  in  the  preface,  where  be  pUinly 
give  us  his  political,  as  well  as  his  religious  creed.     He 
censures  very  severely  the  clergy  in  general,  for  de^f^ndiog 
the  revolution  upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of  re^ 
sistance,  and  the  original  contract,  which  he  maintains  to 
^e  the  true  and  natural  basis  of  the  constitution ;  and  tfaat 
all  other  foundations  are  false,  ncmsensical,  rotten,  dero- 
gatory to  the  then  present  government,  and  absoiately  de- 
structive to  the  legal  liberties  of  the  English  nation*    As 
%he  preservation  of  these  depends  so  much  upon  the  right 
education  of  yoptb  in  the  universities,  he  urges,  alsp,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  absolute  necessity  of  purging  aj[i4 
reforming  those,  by  a  royal  visitation  :  so  that  the  yov^iU 
ma}'  not  be  trained  up  there,  a?  he  says  they  were,  in  the 
alavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  Jus  divinunti 
but  may  be  instituted  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  att4 
Bomans,  who  in  their  academies  recommended  the  duty  t^ 
their   country,   the  preservation  of  the  l^w  and  public 
liberty  :  subservient  to  which  they  pireached  up  nppral  vi$« 
tues,  such  as  fortitude,  temperance,  justice,  a  cpntempt 
pf  death,  &c.  sometiipes  making  use  of  pious  cheats,  as. 
^lysian  fields,  and  an  assurance  pf  future  happiness,  if  they 
died  in  the  cause  of  their  country ;  whereby  they  even  de- 
ceived their  hearers  into  gre$itness.     This  insinuatiqn,  th^t 
religion  is  nothing  more  tbao  a  pious  cheat,  and  i^n  useful 
state-engine,  together  with  his  pressing  morality  s^s  the  one 
thing  necessary,    without  once  mentioning  the  Christian 
religion,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  ^uthqr  of 
(he  ^'  Characteristics."     In  reality,  it  made  a  remairkably 
strong  impression  on  him,    as  we  find  him  many  years 
after  declaring,  in  a  letter  to  our  author,  in  these  terms : 
•*  You  have  long  had   my  heart,  even  before  I  knew  you 
personally.    For  the  holy  and  truly  pious  man,  who  re- 
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▼ealed  the  greiate^t  of  mysteries  :  be  who,  with  a  truly  ge^ 
nerpus  love  to  maokind  and  bts  countary^  pointed  out  the 
state  of  Denmark  to  other  slates,  and  prophesied  of  things 
highly. important  to  the  growing  age:  be,  I  say,  had  Al- 
ready gained  me  as  his  sworn  friend,  before  he  was  ao 
kind  aa  to  make  friendship  reciprocal,  by^  his  acquaintance 
and  expressed  esteem.  So,  that  you  may  believe  it  no  ex^ 
traordinary  transition  in  me,  from  making  you  in  truth  my 
oracle  in  public  afl^irs-,  to  make  you  a  thorough  confident 
tn  Bty  private."  Thi^  private  aifair  was  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  a  reklijioa  ef  our.  author  ;  and  though  the  design  mis«- 
oarriedy  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letters  testifies  the  most 
intimsrte  fi?iendsbip  between  the  writers. 

Molesworth  served  bis  country  in  the  House  of  Com*- 
mons  in  both  kingdoms,  being  chosen  for  the  borough  of 
Swovdes  in  Ireland,  and  for  those  of  Bodmyn,  St.  Michael^ 
and  Eaat  Retford  in  England ;  his  conduct  in  the  senate 
being  always  firm  and  steady  to  the  principles  he  embvaced. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  privy-council  to  queen  Anne,  till 
the  latt^  end  of  her  reigu ;  when,  party  running,  high,  he 
wsaa' remoived  from  the  board  in  Jan.  1.7 1 3.  This  was  upon 
a  caoiplaint  against  him  from  the  lower  house  of  convoca* 
tion,  presented  Dec.  2,  by  the  prolocutor,  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  charging  him'  with  speaking  these  Urords,  in  the 
bearing  of  many  persons :  *^  They^  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down,  are  come  hither  also ;''  and  for  affront- 
ing  the  clergy  in  convocation,  when  they  presented  their 
address  to  lord  chancellor  Pbipps.  Steele's  ^^  Crisis''  was 
written  partly  in  vindication  of  Molesworth,  and  severely 
animadverted  upon  by  Swift  in  his  '*  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs."  But  as  Molesworth  constantly  asserted,  and  stre« 
nuously  maintained  the  right  of  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  George  I.  on  the  forming  of  his  privy-council  in 
Ireland,  made  him  a  membei:  of  it,  Oct.  9,  1714,  and  the 
next  month  a  commissioner  of  tiade  and  plantations.  His 
majesty  also  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in 
1716,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Philipstown,  and  viscount 
Molesworth  of  Swordes.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  and  continued  to  serve  his  country  with  indefati- 
gable industry,  till  the  two  last  years  of  bis  life :  when^ 
perceiving  himself  worn  out  with  constant  application  to 
public  affairs,  he  passed  these  in  a  studious  and  learned 
retirement.  His  death  happened  on  May  22,  1725,  at  his 
seat  at  Pr^cdeostown,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.     He  had 
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ft  teat  alio  io  England,  at  Edlington,  near  Tickill,  ip  York- 
shire. By  his  will  be  devised  50/.  towards  building  a 
church  at  Phiiipstown.  He  had  by  his  wife  seven  sous  and 
four  daughters.;  one  of  wboniy  Mary,  married  to  Mr.  Monk, 
an  Irist^  gentleoMin,  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  au- 
thoress of  poems  published  after  her  death,  in  1715,  by 
her  father,  under  the  title  of  **  Marinda,  Poems  and  Trans* 
lations  upon  several  occasions.**    See  Monk  hereafter. 

Besides  his  <<  History  of  Denmark,**  he  wrote  an  *'  Ad- 
dress  to  the  House  of  Commons  V'  for  the  encouragement 
ef  agriculture ;  ^'  Considerations  for  promoting  AgricuU 
ture,"  Dublin,  1723  ;  and  <<  A  Letter  relating  to  the  Bill 
of  Peerage,**  1719.  He  translated  <<  Franco-Gallia,**  a  La- 
tin treatise  of  the  civilian  Hottoman,  giving  an  account  of 
the  free  state  of  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  before 
the  loss  of  their  liberties.  The  second  edition  of  this  work, 
with  additions,  and  a  new  preface  by  the  translator,  came 
out  in  1721,  8vo.  He  is  likewise  reputed  the  author  of 
several  tracts,  written  with  great  force  of  reason  and  mas- 
culine eloquence,  in  defence  of  his  ideas  of  the  constitu- 
tion of 'his  country,  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind  : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  few  men  of  his  fortune  ifod  quality 
were  more  learned,  or  more  highly  esteemed  by  men  of 
learning.  In  the  printed  correspondence  between  Locke 
and  Molyneux,  there  are  letters  which  shew  the  high  re- 
gard those  gentlemen  had  for  him.' 

MOLIERE  (John  Baptist,  Pocquelim  de),  the  cele- 
brated comic  writer  of  France,  whose  original  name  was 
Pocquelin,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  1620.  He  was  both 
son  and  grandson  to  valets  de  chambres  on  one  side,  and 
iapissiers  on  the  other,  to  Louis  XHI.  and  was  designed  for 
the  latter  business,  that  of  a  domestic  upholsterer,  whose 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  furniture  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments. But  the  grandfather  being  very  fond  of  the  boy, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  great  lover  of  plays,  used  to  take 
him  often  with  him  to  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne  ;  which  pre- 
sently roused  up  Moliere's  natural  genius  and  taste  for  dra- 
matic representations,  and  created  in  him  such  a  disgust  to 

*   See  )K)is6   remarks  on  this    in  the  Drapier's  Letter  V.  to  lord  Molei- 

$wift*ii  <*  Argomenu  agaiost  enlarging  worth.     See  vol.  IX.     But  Swift's  opi- 

Cbe  power  of  bishops  in  letting  leases."  nion  tf  bim  was  nut  uniform.     See^Tol. 

—Works,  vol.   V.  edit,   by   Mr.  Ni-  XVI.  p.  2^7. 
oliols,  1801,  p.  t87.    Swift  addressed 

^  Biog.  Brit— Lodge's  Peerage.*-— Park's  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Aa« 
<hor8,  Yoh  V,  wbf  r0  ftre  notices  of  the  two  succeeding  peers  of  the  same  fuaily. 
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his  intended  employment,  that  at  last  his  father  consented 
to  let  him  study  under  the  Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  Cler* 
mont.  Daring  the  five  years  that  he  resided  here,  he  made 
a  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  lite- 
rature, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  acquired  even  now  much 
insight  into  the  varieties  of  human  character.  He  had 
here  also  an  opportunity  of  contracting  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Chapelle,  Bernier,  and  Cyrano.  Chapelle,  with 
whom  Bernier  was  an  associate  in  his  studies,  had  the  fa- 
mous Gassendi  for  his  tutor,  who  willingly  admitted  Mo- 
liere  to  his  lectures,  as  he  afterwards  also  admitted  Cyrano. 
When  Louis  XIII.  went  to  NaxJbonne,  in  1641,  his  studies 
-werd  interrupted  :  for  his  infirm  father,  uot  being  able  to 
attend  the  court,  Moliere  was  obliged  to  go  there  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  This,  however,  he  quitted  on  his  father's 
■death  ;  and  his  passion  for  the  stage,  which  had  induced 
him  first  to  study,  revived  more'  strongly  than  ever.  Some 
have  said,  that  he  for  a  time  studied  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate.  This  seems  doubtful,  but,  if  true,  he 
soon  yielded  to  those  more  lively  pursuits  which  made  him 
the  restorer  of  comedy  in^  France,  and  the  coadjutor  of 
Corneille,  who  had  rescued  the  tragic  Muse  from  bar- 
barisoi.  The  taste,'  indeed,  for  the  drama,  was  much  im* 
proved  4n  France,  after  cardinal  de  Richelieu  granted  a 
peculiar  protection  to  dramatic  poets.  Many  little  socie- 
ties now  made  it  a  diversion  to  act  plays  in  their  own 
houses ;  in  one  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  *^  The 
illustrious  Theatre,''  Moliere  entered  himself;'  and  it  was 
^ben,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  the  actors  of  that 
time,  tliat  he  changed  his  name  of  Pocquelin  for  that  of 
Moliere,  which  he  retained  ever  after.  What  became  of 
him  from  1618  to  1652  we  know  not,  this  interval  being 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  which  caused  disturbances  in 
Paris ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  employed  in  com- 
posing some  of  those  pieces  which  were  afterwards  exhi- 
bited to  the  public.  La  Bejart,  an  actress  of  Champagne, 
waiting,  as  well  as  he,  for  a  favourable  time  to  display  her 
talents,  Moliere  was  particularly  kind  to  her ;  and  as  their 
interests  became  mutual,  they  formed  a  company  toge- 
ther, and  went  to  Lyons  in  1653,  where  Moliere  produced 
his  first  play,  called  "  L'Etourdi,"  or  the  Blunderer,  and 
appeared  in  the  double  character  of  author  and  actor. 
This  drew  almost  all  the  spectators  from  the  other'  com-^ 
pany  of  coaiedians,  which  was  settled  in  that  town  ^  some 
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of  which  company  joined  with  Molierey  and  followed  bira 
to  Beziers  in  Languedoc,  where  he  offered  his  services  tp 
the  prince  of  Conti,  who  gladly  accepted  them,^  as  he  bad 
,  known  him  at  college,  and  was  among  the  first  to  predict 
hie  brilliant  career  on  the  stage.  He  now  received  him  as 
a  friend  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  confiding  to  him  the  m;^ 
nagement  of  the  entertainments  which  he  gave,  he  offered 
to  make  him  his  secretary,  which  the  latter  declined,  say- 
ing, ^^  I  am  a  tolerable  author,  but  I  should  make  a  very 
bad  secretary.^'  About  the  latter  end  of  1657,  Moliere 
departed  with  his  company  for  Grenoble,  and  continued 
there  during  the  carnival  of  1658.  After  this  be  went  and 
settled  at  Rouen,  where  he  staid  all  the  summer;  and  hav- 
ing made  some  journeys  to  Paris  privately,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  king^s  brother,  who,  granting  biin 
his  protection,  and  making  his  company  bis  own,  intro- 
duced him  iu  that  quality  to  the  king  and  queen-mother. 
That  company  began  to  appear  before  their  majesties  and 
the  whole  court,  in  Oct.  1658,  upon  a  stage  er^ted  on 
purpose,  in  the  hall  of  the  guards  of  the  014  Louvre ;  and 
were  so  well  approved,  that  his  majesty  gave  orders  for 
their  settlement  at  Paris.  The  hall  of  the  Petit  Bourbon 
was  granted  them,  to  act  by  turns  with  the  Italian  players. 
In  1663,  Moliere  obtained  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres : 
and,  in  1665,  his  company  was  altogether  in  his  m$yesty*s 
service.  He  continued  all  the  remaining  part  -of  his  life 
to  give  new  plays,  which  were  very  much  and  v^ry  justly 
applauded  :.  and  if  we  consider  the  number  of  works  which 
be  composed  in  about  the  space  of  twenty  years,  while  be 
was  himself  all  the  while  an  actor,  and  interrupted,  as  be 
must  be,  by  perpetual  avocations  of  one  kind  or  other, 
we  cannot  fail  to  adoHre  the  quickness,  as  well  as  fertility 
of  bis  genius ;  and  we  shall  rather  be  apt  to  think  with 
Boileau,  ^^  that  rhime  came  to  him,"  that^  give  credit  to 
some  others,  who  say  he  "  wrote  very  slowly." 

His  last  comedy  was  "  Le  malade  imagins^ire,"  or  The 
Hypochondriac ;  and  it  was  acted  for  the  fourth  time,  Feb* 
17,  1673..  Upon  this  very  day  Moliere  died;  and  the 
manner  of  bis  death,  as  it  was  first  reported,  must  have 
been  extraordinary,  if  true.  The  chief  person  represented 
in  ^^  Le  malade  imaginaire,"  is  a  sick  man,,  who,  upon  « 
certain  occasion,  pretei>ds  to  be  dead.  Moliere  reprer 
sented  that  person,  and  consequently  was  obliged,  in  one 
of  bis  scenes,  to  act  the  part  of  a  de^d  man.    The  report^ 
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tterefdre)  wns  tbtit  be  expired  in  that  part  of  the  play,  and 
thepoetd  took  hold  of  this  incident  to  show  their  wit,  in  a 
Tariety  of  jeox  d'esprit,  as  if  it  had  been  a  legitimate  siib- 
ject  for  jesting.  The  oi^y  decent  lines  on  this  occasion 
were  the  following,  evidently  written  by  some  person  of  d 
graver  character : 

"  Roscius  hte  situs  est  tristi  Moli^rus  in  uma> 
Cui  geniis  humamun  ludere>  Indus  erat. 
Dum  ludit  mortem,  mors  indignata  joeanteni 
Corripit,  &  mimum  fingere  saera  negat/' 

But,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  Moliefe  was  indis- 
posed before  th^  performance  of  the  play.  His  wife,  an<\ 
Baron  the  attor^  nrged  him  to  take  some  oare  of  himself, 
and  not  to  perform  that.  day.  *^  And  what  then/'  said  he, 
•*  is  to  beeomie  of  my  poor  performers  ?  I  should  reproach 
myself  if  I  neglected  tbem  a  single  day.**— -The  exertions 
which  he  made  to  go  th^oirgh  his  part,  produced  a  c6nTuU 
sion,  followed  by  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  suffocated 
him  some  honrs  after,'  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  bis  age. 
The  kihg  was  so  extremely  affected  with  the  loss  of  himj 
that,  as  a  new  mark  of  his  favour,'  he  prevailed  With  th^ 
archbishop  of  Pai^is  not  to  deny  his  being  iht^red  in  con-* 
secrated  ground.  As  Moliere  had  gained  himself  many 
enemies,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  and  knavery  of  all  orders 
of  men,  and  particularly  by  exposing  the  hypocrites  of  the  * 
ecclesiastical  <>rder,  and  the  bigots  among  the  laity,  iil 
bis  celebrated  comedy,  the  "  Tartu  ffe*,"  they  therefore 
took  th^  advantage  of  this  play,  to  stir  up  Paris  and  the 
court  against  its  author;  and  if  the  king  had  not  inter*^ 
posed,  he  had  then  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  indignation  of 
the  clergj'.  The  king,  however,  stood  his  friend  now  he 
was  dead ;  and  the  archbishop,  through  his  miajesty^s  it^-' 
tercession,  permitted  him  to  be  buried  at  St.  Joseph's, 
which  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  chtirch  6f  St. 
Eustace. 

It  is  related  that  Moliere  read  his  comedies  t6  an  elderly 
female  servant,  named  Laforet,  and  when  he  perceived 
that  the  passages  which  he  intended  to  be  humorous  and 

laughable  bad  no  effect  upon-  her,  he  altered  them.     Hd 

«...  ...  ■         .       *       . 

*  This  comedy  was  suppressed  by  prince  of  Coi)4^,  bl^w^derat  the  difr 

the  interest  of  the  ecclesiastics,  after  reut  fates   of  theoe   two  pieces^    an^ 

ithad  beenaetedafeWnightfi/although  a^ked  the  reason  of  it/ the  princcf  an^ 

at  the  same  time^  a  very  profane  fairce  swered ;  **  In  \be  farce,  religion  only  is 

was   permitted    fo  have  a  long  run*  .  ridiculed  ;  but  Moliere,  in  the  *  Tani 

'Wh6n   Louis  XIV.  expressed  to  tba  tuffe/ has  attacked  even  the  priests.'* 
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required  the  players  also  to  bring  their  children  to  the  re« 
hearsaU,  tbat  he  might  form  his  opinion  of  different  pas- 
sages from  the  natural  expressions  of  their  efnotions*  Me^ 
Here,  who  diverted  himself  on  the  theatre  hy  laughing. at 
the  follies  of  mankind,  could  not  guard  against  the  effecto 
of  his  own  weakness.  Seduced  by  a  violent  passion  for.  the 
daughter  of  La  Bejart,  the  actress,  he  married  her,  and 
was  soon  exposed  to  all  the  ridicule  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  husbands  who  were  jealous  of  their  wives.  Hap- 
pier in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  was  beloved  by  his 
equals,  and  courted  by  the  great.  Marshal  de  Vivonne, 
the  great  Cond(6,  and  even  Lewis  XIV.  treated  him  with 
that  familiarity  which  considers  merit  as  on  a  level  with 
birth.  These  flattering  distinctions  neither  corrupted  his 
understanding  nor  his  heart.  A  poor  man  having  returned 
hiqa  a  piece  of  gold  which  he  had  given  him  by  mistaike, 
5<  In  what  a  humble  abode,"  he  exclaimed,  *^  does  Virtue 
dwell !  Here,  my  friend,  take  another."  When  Baron  in- 
formed hi;n  of  one  of  his  old.  theatrical  companions  whom 
extreme  poverty  prevented  from  appearing,  Moliere  sent 
for  him,  embraced  him,,  and  to  words  of  consolation  added 
a  present  of  twenty  pistoles  and  a  rich  theatrical  dress« 
When  he  was  in  the  height  of  bis  reputation,  Racine,  who 
was  just  then  come  from  Languedoc,  and  was  scarcely^ 
'  known  in  Paris,  went  to  see  him,  under  pretence  of  con- 
suiting  him  about  an  ode  which  he  had  just  finished.  Mo- 
liere expressed  such  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  ode,  that 
Racine  ventured  to  shew  him  his  first  tragedy,  founded  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Theagenes  and  Chariqlea,  as  he  had 
read  it  in  the  Greek  romance.  Moliere,  who  had  an  ho- 
>  nest  consciousness  of  superiority,  which  exalted  him  above 
envy,  was  not  sparing  either  of  praise  or  of  counsel.  His 
liberality  carried  him  still  farther:  he  knew  that  Racine 
was  not  in  easy  circumstances,  and  therefore  lent  him  a 
hundred  louis-d'ors ;  thinking  it  a  sufficient  recompence 
to  have.tbe  honour  of  producing  a  genius  to  the  public^ 
which,  be  foresaw,  would  one  day  be  the  glory  of  the  stage. 
The  French  have  very  justly  placed  Moliere  at  the  head 
of  all  their  comic  authors.  There  is,  indeed,  no  author,  in 
all  the  fruitful  and  distinguished  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  who 
has  attained  a  higher  reputation,  or  who  has  more  nearly 
reached  the  summit  of  perfectipn  in  bis  own  art,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics.  Volt^jfre  boldly 
pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of  any 
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age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere 
partiality ;  ^or,  upon  the  whole,  who  deserves  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  him  ?  When  Louis  XIV.  insisted  upon  Boileau's 
telling  him  who  was  the  most  original  writer  of  bis  time, 
be  answered,  Moliere !  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only 
of  vice  or  folly.  He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridicu- 
lous characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.  He  pos- 
sessed strong  comic  powers ;  be  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry ;  and  his  pleasi^ntry  is  sdways  innocent.  His  come- 
dies in  verse,  such  as  bis  '^  Misanthrope*'  and  Tartuffe,'* 
are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy,  in  which  vice  is  exposed, 
in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polished  satire.  His  verses  have 
all  the  flow  and  freedom  of  conversation,  yet  be  is  said  to 
have  passed  whole  days  in  fixing  upon  a  proper  epithet  or 
xbime.  *  In  his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance 
of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  any  thing  to  offend  a  modest 
ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  oti  sobriety  and  virtue.  Toge- 
ther with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some  de-^ 
fects,  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist, 
candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in 
the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong 
exhibition  of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
trigue, his  unravelling  is  frequently  brought  on  with  too 
little  preparation,  and  in  an  improbable  manner.  In  his 
verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, and  .too  full  of  long  speeches ;  and  in  his  risiblb  pieces 
in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Few  wri- 
ters, however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained 
the  true  end  of  comedy,  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  a^ 
Moliere.  His  ^*  Tartuffe,''  in  the  styla  of  grave  comedy^ 
and  his  <^  Avare,'*  in  the  gay,  are  accounted  bis  two  capital 
productions. . 

.  At  the  time  of  bis  death,  Moliere  was  intended  for  a 
vacant  place  in  the  French  academy.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  the  academicians  placed  his  bust  in  their 
ball,  the  gift  of  D^AIembert,  and  from  the  many  inscrip- 
tions proposed,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

'  **  Rien.  ne  manque  a  sa  gloire^  il  manquoit  a  la  notre.** 

And  when  the  place  of  his  interment  was  lately  pulled 
down,  bis  r^naains  were  removed  to  the  garden  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  placed  among  the  honorary  monuments  there,  in 
17^9. 
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Of  the  numerofus  editions  of  Moliere,  the  French  bib^ 
liograpbers  point  out,  as  the  best,  that  by  Bret,  1773,^ 
vols.  SvOy  with  the  engravings  of  the  younger  Moreau,  aiid 
a  splendid  one  by  Didot,  1792,  6  vols.  4to.' 

MOLIERES  (Joseph  Privat  de),  born  in  1677,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family  at  Tarascon,  entered  aoKing  the  fa« 
fliers  of  the  oratory,  and  was  pupil  to  Malebranche.  Quitting 
the  oratory,  after  that  celebrated  philosopher's  death,  he  de« 
voted  himself  whoUy  to  physic  and  mathematics,  in  which  be 
iM:quired  great  skill,  and  was  appointed  professor  pi  pfailo«> 
Sophy  at  the  royal  college  in  1723,  and  afterwards  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  1729.  His  principal  work  is 
'<  Philosophical  Lectures,^'  4  vols.  12mo,  i^i  which  be  ex* 
plains  the  laws,  mechanism,  and  motions  o£the  celestial 
vortices,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  and  exist*- 
•nee  of  them  in  the  system  of  the  Plenum  ;  his  system  is 
that  of  Descartes,  but  corrected  by  Newton's  principlea. 
He  also  left  **  Mathematical  Lectures,"  12mo,  very  incor^' 
•rectly  printed  ;  and  <<  La  premiere  partie  des  El^mens  de 
G^om^trie,'"  12mo.  In  his  temper  he  shewed  very  Jktle 
of  the  philosopher.  In  the  maintenance  of  his  principles 
ke  could  bear  no  contradiction ;  and  when  some  of  his  po<- 
skive  assertions  provoked  the  smiles  of  the  academicians^ 
he*  fell,  into  violent  passions,  and  on  one  occasion^  this^  irri*- 
tatioa  was  so  great,  as  to  bring  on  a  fever,  of  wiiich  be 
died,  May  12,  1742.  In  other  respects  his  chamcter  was 
amiable ;  but,  like  some  other  mathanaticians^  he  was 
liable  in  his  studies  to  such  absence  of  mind,  as  to  appear 
almost  wholly  insensible  to  surrounding  objects,  and  this 
infirmity  becoming  known,  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
depredations.  A  shoe-black,  once  finding  him  profoundly 
absorbed  in  a  reverie,  contrived  to  steal  the  silver  buckles 
from  his  shoes,  replacing  them  with  iron  ones.  At  anothef 
time,  while  at  bis  studies,  a  villain  broke  into  the  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting,  and  demanded  his  money;  Molieres, 
without  rising  frocnliis  studies,  or  giving  any  alarm,  coolly 
shewed  him  vidiere  it. was,  requesting  him,  as  a  great  fa« 
vour,  that  he  would  not  derange  his  papers,* 

MOLINA  (Lewis),  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Guen9ay 
entered  the  Jesuits'  order,  1553,  at  the  age  of  eighteeo, 
and  taught  theology  with  reputation  during  twerity  years  in 
the  university  of  Ebora.     He  died  October  12,  1660,  at 

I  Jtforeri.«>-Dici.  Htst.— Warton's  E$$9j  OD  Pope.— «>Blftir's  Lectares. 

*  More ri.— Diet.  Hist. 
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Madrid,  aged  sixty-five.     His  principal  works  are,  Cotn- 
ipentaries  on  the  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  Latin,  a  large  treatise  ^'  De  Justitia  et  Jure,*'  a  book  on 
"The  Concordance  of  Grace  and  Free-will,"  printed  at 
Lisbon,  1588,  4to,  in  Latin,  which  ought  to  have  at  the  end 
an  appendix,  printed  in  1539.     It  is  an  apology  from  Mo- 
lina against  those  who  called  some  propositions  in  bis  book 
heretical,  and  this  last  work  was  what  divided  the  Domi«- 
nicans  and  the  Jestiits  into  Tbomists,  and  Molinists,  and 
raised  the  famous  disputes  about  grace  and  predestination. 
Molina's  object  was  to  shew  that  the  operations  of  divine 
{[race  were  entirely  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  humati 
will ;  and  he  introduced  a  new  kind  of  hypothesis  to  re* 
move  the  difficulties  attending  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  liberty,  and  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of 
Augustinians,  Thomists,  Semi- Pelagians,  and  other  con- 
tentious divines*     Molina  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  pre>- 
destination  to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  previotts 
knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  elect ; 
that  the  grace  from  whose  operation  these  merits  are  de* 
rived,  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic  power  only, 
but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  own*  will,  and  because  it  is 
administered  in  those  circumstances,  in  which  the  Peity^ 
by  that  branch  of  his  knowledge  which  is  called  scientta 
media,  foresees  that  it  will  be  efficacious.     The  kind  of 
prescience,  denominated  in  the  schools  scientta  mediae  is 
that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingents,  that  arises  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  faculties  of  ration^ 
beingsj  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be  placed^ 
of  the  objects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them,  and  of  the 
influence  which  these  circumstances  and  objects  must  have 
on  their  actions. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  contentions,  pope  Cle^ 
ment  VIII.  instituted  the  celebrated  congregation  Dd 
Auxiliis,  in  1597  ;  but  after  several  assetnbliea  of  coun*' 
seljiors  and  cardinals,  in  which- the  Domini«:ans  ind  Jesuits 
disputed  contradictorily  during  nine  year»  before  the  pope 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  the  affair  was  still  undecided* 
Pope  Paul  y«  under  whom  these  disputes  hadheen  con- 
tinued, at  length  published  a  decree,  Aug.  31,  1607,  for^ 
bidding  the  parties  to  defafne  or  censure  each  other,  and 
enjoining. the  superiors  of  both  orders  to  punish  those  se^t 
verely  who  should  disregard  this  prohibition.^ 

1  Dopin,— Mosbeim. 
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MOLIN^US.     See  MOULIN. 

MOLINET  (Claude  du),  regular  canon  and  procura* 
tor- general  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  1620,  at  Cbftlons  sur  Mame,  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family.  He  collected  a  large  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  placed  the  library  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris  in 
the  state  which  has  rendered  it  so  celebrated.  He  died 
September  2,  1687,  aged  sizty*seven.  His  principal  works 
are,  an  edition  of  the  *^  Epistles  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Tournay,'*  with  learned  notes ;  **  History  of  the  Popes  by 
Medals,''  from  Martin  V.  to  Innocent  XL  1679,  folio,  La- 
tin ;  **  Reflexions  sur  Porigine  et  l'antiquit6  des  Cbanoines 
s^culiers  et  r^guliers,**  4to ;  *<  Dissertation  sur  la  Mitre  des 
Anciens ;"  another  **  Dissertation  sur  une  T6te  d'Isis,'' 
&c. ;  **  Le  Cabinet  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Ste.  Genevieve,'* 
1692,  folio,  a  curiouabook.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
some  dissertations  in  the  literary  Journals,  and  left  several 
MSS.  on  subjects  of  history  and  antiquities^  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  research  ;  but,  as  bis  countrymen  say,  he  was 
'*  plus  rempli  d^erudition  que  de  critique,''  and  certainly 
in  some  cases  took  little  pains  to  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  fabulous." 

MOLINOS  (Michael),  a  Spanish  priest,  and  by  some 
reckoned  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Qoietists,  was  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Saragossa  in  1627,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
sided mostly  at  Rome,  where  his  ardent  piety  and  devotion 
procured  him  a  considerable  n\imber  of  disciples  of  both 
sexes.  In  1675  he  published  his  **  Spiritual  Guide,"  writ- 
ten in  Spanish,  which  was  honoured  with  the  encomiums 
of  many  eminent  personages,  and  was  republished  in  Ita* 
lian  in  several  places,  and  at  last  at  Rome  in  1681.  It  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin  (the 
last  by  professor  Franke  at  Halle  in  1687),  and  passed 
through  several  editions  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy. 
It  was  at  Rome,  however,  where  its  publication  in  1681 
alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  church.  The  principles  of  Mo- 
Unos,  which,  Mosheim  remarks^  have  been  very  differently 
interpreted  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  amount  to  this, 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tranquil- 
lity of  a  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things, 
and  centered  in  God,  and  in' such  a  pure  love  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Being,  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  of  interest 
or  reward ;  or,  in  other  words,  ^'  the  soul,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire  from  the  reports  and 
gratifications  of  sense,  and,  in  general,  from  all  corporeal 
objects,  and,  imposing  silence  upon  all  the  motions  of  the 
understanding  and  will,  must  be  absorbed  in  the  Deity.'* 
Hence  the  denomination  of  2utetists  was  given  to  the  foU 
lowers  of  Molinos ;  though  that  of  Mystics,  which  was  their 
vulgar  title,  was  mo^re  applicable,  and  expressed  their 
system  with  more  propriety,  the  doctrine  not  being  new, 
but  rather  a  digest  of  what  the  ancient  mystics  had  ad- 
vanced in  a  more  confused  manner.  For  this,  however, 
Molinos  was  first  imprisoned  in  1685,  and  notwithstanding 
he  read  a  recantation  about  two  years  aCterwai;ds,  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment,  from'  which  be  was  re- 
leased by  death  in  1696^  Madame  Guyon  was  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  disciples,  and  herself  no  incon- 
siderable supporter  of  th/e  sect  of  Quietists.' 

MOLLOY  (Charles,  esq.),  descended  (rom  a  verj^ 
good  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  Tri- 
nity college  tbefe,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow. 
At  his  first  coming  to  England  he  entered  himself  of  tbei 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  very 
considerable  hand  in  the  writing  of  a  periodical  paper^ 
called  **  Fog^s  Journal,*'  -and  afterwards  to  have  been  the 
principal  writer  of  another  welUknown  paper,  entitled 
'*  Common  Sense.''  AH  these  papers  give  testimony  of 
strong  abilities,  great  depth  of  understanding,  and  clear* 
ness  of  reasoning.  Dr.  King  was  a  considerable  writer  iit 
the  latter,  as  were  lords  Chesterfield  and  Lyttelton.  Our 
author  had  large  offers  made  him  to  write  in  defence  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  but  these  he  rejected :  notwithstandingr* 
which,  at  the  great  change  in  the  ministry  in  114/9,  he 
was  entirely  neglected,  as  well  as  his  fellow-labourer  Am** 
herst,  who  conducted  **  The  Craftsman.*'  Mr.  MoUoy^ 
bovf ever,  having  married  jbl  lady  of  fortune,  was  in  circum^ 
stances  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  ingratitude  of  his 
patriotic  friends  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  He  lived 
many  years  after  this  period,  dying  so  lately  as  July  16^ 
1767.  He  was  buried  at  Edmonton,  July  20.  He  also 
wrote  threie  dramatic  pieces,  1.  ^*  Perp}exed  Couple/*  1715, 

'  MQtheinif  where  are  m«r«  particulars  of  the  history  and  sytteia  pfitfoUaof. 
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1 2ino.  2.  "  The  Coquet/*  1 7 1 S,  «T0.  5.  «  Half-pay  Of- 
ficers/' 1720,  12010.  None  of  which  met  with  aay  Ymf 
extraordinaiy  success. 

Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  "  Writers  of  Ireland/' 
mentions  another  Charles  Molloy,  a  native  of  the  King's 
Countj,  and  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  wjoie 
"  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali,  or  a  Treatise  of  AffiwrB 
Maritime,  and  of  Commerce/'  first  published  at  Lomlon  in 
1676,  and  still  known  by  many  republications,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1769,  2  vols.  8vo.  He  died  under  fifty  years 
of  age,  iu  1690,  at  his  bouse  in  Crane-court,  Fleect-street. 
Harris  gives  some  account  also  of  a  Francis  Molloy,  of 
King's  CQunty,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Ht, 
Isidore  at  Rome,  who  wrote  "  Sacra  Theologia,"  Borne, 
1666,  8vo  ;  ^^Grammatica  Latino-Hibernica  compendiata/' 
ibid.  1677,  12mo.  Edward  Lluyd,  who  has  made  an  ab- 
stract of  this  in  his  <^  Archsologia  Britannica/'  says  that  it 
was  the  most  complete  Irish  grammar  then  extant^  although 
imperfect  as  to  syntax,  &c.  He  says  also,  what  is  less 
credible,  that  Molloy  was  not  the  author  of  it;  although 
the  latter  puts  his  name  to  it,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  pre- 
face as  his  own  work.  Mollay'^  other  work  is  entitled 
f^Lucema  Fidelium,"  Rome,  1676,  8vo,  which  although  the 
title  is  in  Latin,  is  written  in  Irish,  and  contains  an  expla- 
nation  of  the  Christiaii  religion  according  to  the  faith  of 
the  church  of  Rome.' 

MOLYN  (Peter).     See  TEMPESTA. 

MOLYNEUX  (WiLLUM,  esq.)  an  excellent  mathema- 
^cian  and  astronomer,  was  born  April  17,.  1656,  at  Dub- 
Un,  where  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  apd  {bc« 
tune,  lived  ^.  Being  of  a  tender  constitution,  he  was  edu* 
cated  under  a  private  tutor  at  home,  till  he  was  near  fifteen, 
and  then  placed  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  under  t^e  dare 
of  Dr.  Palliser,  afterwards  archbishop  of  CasheU.  He  dis^ 
tinguished  lumself  herei  by  the  probity  of  his  manners  as 


*  *  His  family  were  all  lovers  of 
fearning.  His  father,  Samoe),  had  an 
office  in  the  court  of  excheqaer,  was 
master-gunner  of  Ireland  (an  employ- 
ment which  he  held  many  yeajps),  and 
published  "  Practical  Problems  con- 
<:erning  the  doctrine  of  Projects  design- 
ed for  great  Artillery'  and  Mortar 
Pieces;*'  it  was  printed  on  copper* 
plates,   and  collected  from  a  larger 


treatise  on  gunnery,  written  by  hinu 
He  died  about  two  years  before  his  son, 
in  1.6\)6.  His  grandfather,  Daoiel>  waa 
Ulster  king  at  arms,  whom  sir  Jatmes 
Ware  calls  **  venerandaa  antiquitatis 
cultor.''  He  finished  "  Meredith  Hao- 
mer's  Chronicle  of  Ireland,"  but  for 
whatever  reason,  the  second  part  only 
was  published. 
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yfell'  f»  by  the  strength  of  his  parts ;  and^  hamr^  foade  a 
remarkable  progress  in  academical  ka:rntng,  and  particn^ 
larly  in  the  new  pbilosopby^  as  it  was  then  called,  he  pro- 
needed  iat  the  regular  time  to  bis  bachelor  of  arts  degree; 
After  four  years  spent  in  this  university,  he  came  to  Lon* 
don,  and  wa9  admitted  into  the  Middle  Temple  in  June 
16T3.  He  stMd  there  three  years,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  much  as  was  neces- 
ss^fj  for  one  who  was  not  designed  for  the  profession  of  the 
law ;  but  the>  bent  of  bis  genius,  as  well  as  inclination, 
lying  strongly  to  philosophy  and  mathematics,  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  these  inquiries,  which,  from 
the  extraordinary  advances  newly  made  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety^  were  then  chiefly  in  vogue. 

Thus  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  June  1678^ 
and  shortly  after  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  sir  William 
DomviLe,  the  king^s  attorney-general.     Being  master  of  an 
^a^y  fortune,  he  continued  to  indulge  himself  in  prosecuting 
such  branches  of  moral  and  experimental  philosophy  as 
W^re  most  agreeable  to  his  fancy;  and  astronomy  having 
the  greatest  share,  he  began,  about  1681,  a  literary  cob«% 
xeapondence  with  Flamsteed,  the  king's  astronomer,  which 
l|e  kept  up  for  several  years.    In  1683,  he  formed  a. design 
of  erecting  a  philosophical  society  at  Dublin,  in  imitation 
of  the  royal  society  at  London ;  and,  by  the  countenance 
^nd  encouragement  of  sir  William  Petty,  who  accepted 
the  office  of  president,  they  began  a  weekly  meeting  that 
year,  when  our  author  was  appointed  their  first  secretary. 
The  reputation  of  his  parts  and  learning,  which  by  means 
of  this  society  became  more  known,  recommended  him,  in 
1684,  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ormond^ 
ihen  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  by  whose  influence  he 
was  appointed  that  year,  jointly  with  sir  William  Robinson^ 
aurveyor-geoeral  of  bis. majesty's  buildings  and  works,  and 
chief  engineer.     lu  1685,   he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  at  London ;  and  that  year,  for  the  sak6  of 
improving  himself  in  the  art  of  engineering,  he  procured  an 
appointment  from  the  Irish  goternment,  to  view  the  most 
considerable  fortresses  in  Flanders.  Accordingly  he  travelled 
through  that  country  and  Holland,  and  some  part  of  Ger* 
many  and  France ;  and  carrying  with  him  letters  of  recdm-* 
mendation  from  Flamsteed  to  Cassini,  he  was  introduced  to 
bim^  and  other  eminent  astronomers,  in  the  several  places 
through  which  be  passed. 
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Sooi)  after  his  retorn  from  abroad,  be  printed  at  Dublin^ 
in  1686,  his  '<  Sciotbericum  telescopiuin/'  containing  ade- 
^scription  of  the  structure  and  use  of  a  telescopic  dial  in* 
vented  by  him  :  another  edition  of  which  was  published  at 
London  in  1700,  4to.  On  the  publication  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton^s  "  Principia"  the  following  year,  1687,  our  au- 
thor was  struck  with  the  same  astonishment  as  the  rest  of 
tt^eworjd;  but  declared  also,  that  he  was  not  qualified  to 
examine  the  particulars.  Halley,  with  whom  he  constantly 
'  corresponded,  had  sent  him  the  several  parts  of  this  ines- 
timable treasure,  as  they  came  from  the  press,  before 
the  whole  was  finished,  assuring  him,  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  the  utmost  effort  of  human  genius. 

In  1688,  the  philosophic  society  at  Dublin  was  broken 
up  and   dispersed  by  the  confusion  of  the  times.     Mr. 
Molyneux  had  distinguished  himself,  as  a  member  of  it, 
from  the  beginning,    by  several  discourses  upon  curidus 
subjects ;    some  of  which  were  transmitted  to  the  royal 
society  at  London,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  '^  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."     In  1689,  among  great  numbers  of 
other  Protestants,  be  withdrew  from  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland^  occasioned  by  the  severities  of  TyrconnePs  go- 
vernment ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  London,  fixed  himself 
with  his  family  at  Chester.   In  this  retirement  he  employed' 
himself  in  putting  together  the  materials  he  had  some  time' 
before  prepared  for  his  **  Dioptrics,''  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  Flamsteed ;  and,  in  August  1690,  went  to  Lon- 
don to  put  it  to  the  press,  where  the  sheets  were  revised 
by  Halley,  >vho,  at  our  author's  request,  gave  leave  for 
printing,  in  the  appendix,  his  celebrated  theorem  for  find- 
ing the  foci  of  optic  glasses.     Accordingly  the  book  came 
out,  16d2,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Dioptrica  nova:  a 
Treatise  of  Dioptrics,  in  two  parts;  wherein  the  various  . 
Effects  and  Appearances  of  Spherical  Glasses,  both  Con-* 
vex  and  Concave,  single  and  combine,d,  in  Telescopes  an(i 
Microscopes,  together  with  their  usefulness  in  many  coii-^' 
cerns  of  Human  Life,  are  explained."     He  gave  it  tlye' 
title  of  **  Dioptrica  nova,"  not  only  because  it  was^^'almost' . 
wholly  new,  very  little  being  borrowed  from  other  writers, ' . 
but  because  it  was  the  first  book  that  appeared  in  English, 
upon  the  subject.     This. work  contains  several  of  the  most 
generally  useful  propositions  for  practice  demonstrated  in  a 
clear  and  easy  manner,  for  which  reason  it  v^as  many  years  . 
much  used  by  the  artificers  :  aqd  the  second  part  is  verjr 


enteftainingy  especially  in  bis  histoty  t^j^icli  he  gives  of  tb^ 
•  several  optical  instruments,  and  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  them.  'The  dedication  of  the  <<  Dioptrics-'  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  royal  society,  he  takes  notice,  among  other 
improvements  in  philosoptiy,  by  building  it*  upon  expe- 
rience, of  the  advances  that  had  been  lately  made  in  logic 
by  the  celebrated  John  Locke.  ^ 

"  Before  he  left  Chester,  he  lost  his  lady,  who  died  soon 
after  she  had  brought  him  a«on;     Illness  had  deprived  hei 
of  her  eye-sight  twelve  years  before,  that  is,  soon  after 
she  was  married;    from  which  time  she.  had   been  very 
sickly,  and  afflicted  with  extreme  pains  of  the  head.     As 
soon  as  the  public  tranquillity  was  settled  in  his  native 
country,  he  returned  home ;  and,  upon  the  convening  of 
a  new  parliament  in  1692,  was  chosen  one  of  the  repre« 
sentatives  for  the  city  of  Dublin.     In  the  next  parliament^ 
ifi  1695,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  university  there^ 
and  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  his  life;  that  learned 
Vody  having,  before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  for^ 
ner,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.     He 
was  likewise  nominated,  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates,  to  which  employ-  * 
inent  was  annexed  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
but  looking  upon  it  as  an  invidious  office,  and  not  being 
a  lover  of  money,  he  decliiied  it.     In  1698,  he  published 
**  The  Case  of  Ireland  stated,  in  relation  to  its  being  bound 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England  :*'  in  which  he  is' 
supposed  to  have  delivered  all,  or 'most,  that  can  be  said 
upon  *  this  subject,   with  great  clearness  and  strength  of 
reasoning.    This  piece  (a  second  edition  of  which,  with 
additions  and  emendations,  was  prihted  in  1720,  Svo,)  •  was 
answered  by  John  Cary,  merchant  of  Bristol,  in  a  book 
called,  <<  A  Vindication  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  &c.'^ 
dedicated  to  the  lord-ohancellor  Somers,  and  by  Atwood^ 
a'lawyer.     Of  these  Nicolson  remarks  that  **  the  merchant 
argues  like  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  the  barrister  strings  his 
small  wares  together  like  a  shop-keeper.''     What  occa- 
sioned Molyneux  to  write  the  above  tract,  was  his  con^^ 
ceiving  the  Irish  woollen  manufactory  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  English  government ;  on  which  account  he  could  not  . 
forbear  asserting  bis  country's  independency.      He  had 
given  Mr.  Locke  a  hint  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
before  it  was  quite  ready  for  the  press,  and  desired  his  sen « 
timents  upon  the  fundamental  principle  oa  which  hisargui- 
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ra^nt  wM  ^qH|i\4€fdf  i  m  w^^ei  to  widcb  (b^t  gen^t^puiVk 
ioL^iosatiiig  ihftt  tb^  bti^inossr  wi^  of  too  large  an  extent  for*. 
the  subject  of  a  tetter,  proposed  to  talk  the  matter  over  r 
with  him  in  England.  Tto,  t^g^etber  with  a.  puvpoae  which . 
Molyneqx  had.  long  fofmed»  of  paying  tbax  g«eat  mao*,^ 
whon)  he  bad  nev^  yet.  seen^  a  ymtt  prevailed  with  him  to. 
cross  the  water  once  morci  although  he  was  in  a  ^very  itx-». 
f\rm  state  of  bealtb/  id  July  thi^  yeari.  16M ;  and  be  re- 
mained in  Ea^laad  till  the  middle  of  l^eptember.  But  the ; 
pleasure  of  this  long^wisfaed* for  interview^  which  be  in-, 
t^dfd  to  have  repeated  the  follQwii>g  spring,  seems  to  hav«. 
been  purchased  at  the  expe^eeof  his  Ufe;  for,  shortly  af-*: 
ter,  he  was  sieiaed  with  a  severe  &t  of  bis  coostittuional.. 
distemper,  the  stooe,  which,  occasioned  such  retchings  aa » 
broke  a  bloodrvessel,  and  twodajs  after  put  a  period  to  his.. 
life.  He  died  October  11».  1698,  and  wa«  buried  at  St. 
A^udoen's  churchy  Qnbliot,  where  there  is  a  monutaiieBt^and. 
Liatin  inscription  tp  bis  memory.  Besides  t^he  *^  Sciotber  . 
rLcum  telesoopicum^*'  and  the  ^  Dioptrica  nova,''  already : 
nieiltioned,.  be  pubUsbed  the  following  pieces  in.  the: 
'^' Phijosopbical  Transactions.'*  1.  ''Why  four  convex-^, 
glasises  in  a  telescope  $hew  objects  erect,'*  No.  53. , 
2.  <<  Description  of  Lougb  Neagb,  ia  Ireland,"  Mo.  158.. 
3*  <«  On  tbe  Connaught  worW*  No- 1^*-.  ^  "  Descrip- 
tipu:  of  a  nevR  hygrometer,'*  No»  1?7^.  5.  ^'  Ouith^  canse- 
of  winds  and  the  cbaog^o^  weatbeTi  &fi.'*  No..  177.  €.' 
*^Wby  bodies,  dissolved  swka  iO'  mef^trna  specifically; 
lighter  than  ihewseives,"  No.  lai.  7.  ^^  On  theTid^*^j 
No.  1184*  ft.  «  Observ^ions  of  Eclipses."  No.  164— Ir85.„ 
9^  <^  Why  celQ9ti^  object  appear  greatest,  near  the  ho*-^ 
ris!4my  No.  1)87..  W.  *^  Oa  the  errors  of.  Surveyors^ 
a^sing  fiK)m.  the  varifttiaut  o£  the  M^gtieti^-neeAW^ 
No.  2^0. ' 

./IMtQi-YNvEiPX  CSAMURt)i  9on:of  the  ahov^>,  was  born  at;. 
Chester  in  4ttly  16S9,  and;  edttcaAed  with,  g^eat  oare  by.; 
hisfatb^lr,  according  tpt^ie^pji^ IsAd down  by  (.ocke  upio».. 
that  subjeetft  When  bit  Mber  died,  be.  was-  eooiinil^ed  toi - 
the  case  of  his  onele  Dr.  fbomas^MoJyoenx,  an:  escelleot. 

^  We  hfive  an  ii^itapce  of  a  sing^ularr  Locke,  **  have  been  mere  ballad'-ma- 

coincidence  of  bpinion  between  Locke  Vera  in  comparison  of  him."      And  ' 

and  MolyoAttx.   Ma1yn«uxbad.a.liigh«  LocHu^  ip  hia  anairen  sfi|r% '^  I.  find*  . 

epinion  of   sir  Richard  Blackmore'i,  vf\th   pleasmrs,    a   strange    han^onf 

poetic  rein :  "  All  our  English  poets,  throughout,    between  your   thoughia' 

iao^pt  Milton,'^  saya  he  in  a  letter  to  and  mine."- 

>  Bwa*  Bntk«*-'H«Erii^iWanBb-f?]|feitiR!«JBjiDf  ^  VSulcfc. 
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acMarand  physici&a  atDubtm,  tati  also  an  intinnAefriedd 

of  Mr.. Locke;  whtit  executed  bis' trast  so  well'^  tbdfc  Mr^ 

M<riyheuK  became  sftevwitds  al  most  polite  and  aeootn-« 

pKshed  'gentleman,  and  was  •made  secretary  to  his  late  ma« 

jestjr  George  IL  when  he  was  prinee  of  Wates^  Astronomjfi 

dnd: optics  being  hia  favourite  study^  as  they  bad  been  hi9 

fiither's^  he  plp^ecfced  many  schemes  for  the:  advancetnent 

of  tbem^  tod  wks  partioularly  employed,  iiT  the  yeaf^  1 723^ 

1724^  and  1725^  id  perfecting  the  method  of  m^ektngtele-^ 

scopes ;  one  of  wfaicfa)  of  hit  own  maling^  h6  had  presented 

to  John  V..kiAgof  Porttlgah  }n  the  midst  of  these  thoughts^ 

being  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  he  be«< 

odme  SO'  engaged  in  public  affairs,  that  he  hsid  not  leisure 

tcr  pursue  these  inqiiiries  any  farther ;  and  gave  his  paperti 

tb  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge^ 

whom  he  invited  to  make  use  of  his  house  and  appai^tus  of 

itistrumeotd,.  in  order  to  finish  what  he  had  left  imper-^ 

feotb     Mr.  Molyoeux  dying  soon  after,  in  the  flower  of  htsf 

age^    Dy.'  Sniitfa  lost   the    opportunity;    yet,   supplying' 

what  was  i^anting  fVom  Mv.  Huygens  and  others,  he  pub«i 

Usbed  the  whole  in  bis  <^  Complete  Treatise  of  Optics."     * 

-  The  preceding  William^  MolyneuK  bad  also  a  brother,^ 

ThoiMas,  y^/bo  WAS  bofn  in  Dublin,  and  educated  partly 

m  the  university  there^  and  partly  at  Leydea  and  Paria^ 

Returning  home,^  he  became  professor  of  physic  in-  the 

university  of  Dublin,  fellow  of  the  college  of  ^hysician^ 

phyaiciain^ to  the  state,  and  phyaiciao-geneTal  totbea^myj 

H^  bad  ako  great  praetice^^  atidin  17Sawas  created  a  ha^ 

mntetf    Re  died  Oct.  19^  1733.    Be  had  been  a  fellow  of 

tlie  royat^  sdti^qr  of  London,  and  several  ef  his  pieces  are 

fiobliabeii  in .  tbe  Transactions.     He  publisbedy  sepatately, 

"  Some  Letters  to  Mr.  Locke,**  Lond.  1708,  8vo.* 

MOLZA  (FHAkcfs-MAaiA)y  an' eaniienif  Tialian  ar^d  La- 
tini  poet,  was  bom  6f  a  noble  family  at  Modena,  in  1499  jf 
and,,  after  being,  educated  at  Rome,  whefe  he  msde  ettrs^*' 
ordinar]^  ptoAeieaicy  in>  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  languages/ 
and  even  in  the  Hebrew/h^  v^as  ifeoalled^toHtodana^  wbere^ 
ift-  t'5ra,'  he  married^  and  intended  to  setde.  Tbe  fame,^ 
huw^vek*,'  bf  L^^'X^s  coolrt,  led  him  about  four  years'afte't'j^ 
,Ucb  to  Ebavei^  wberehe  formed  an  acquaintancie  witli:  msfny^ 
^aMMnti  Mholar* ;  /but  appears  to  have  paid  more  att^iuiqjA 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  than  bis  morals,  as  he  formed 
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a  licentious  crninexion  with  a  Roman  Myi  in  eonteqifence 
of  which  be  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  uiw 
known  assassin,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.     Eten 
when,  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  left  Rome,  he  did  not 
return  to  his  family,  but  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  be-  . 
came  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga,  a  lady  of  rank  and 
.beauty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian  poetry«     His  life 
after  this  appears  to  have  been  wholly  divided  between 
poetry  and  dissipation ;  and  he  died  of  the  consequences  of 
the  latter,  in  1 544.     His  Italian  and  Latin  poems  were  fisr 
^lany  years  published  in  detached  forms  until  1749,  when 
.  Serassi  produced  an  entire  edition  at  Bergamo. ' 
•  MOLZA  (Tarquinia),  grand-daughter  to  the  preced- 
ing, by  Camiilo,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Modena  in 
1542.     She  was  instructed  in  the  classsics,  in  Hebrew,  and 
in  the  belles  lettres,  became  an  adept  in  some  of  theab* 
struser  branches  of  science,  and  was  a  proficient  in  music ; 
and  with  all  these,  was  distinguished  by  the  graces  and 
amiable  qualities  of  her  sex.     She  was  married,,  in  1560,  to- 
Paul  PorrJno,  but  never  t^d  any  chikken  ;  and  after  bis 
death,  in  1578,  she  passed  her  life  in  literary  retirement 
at  Modena,  >  where  she  died  in  1617.     Her  writings,  con- 
sisting of  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  translations  from  Plato,' 
and  other  classics,  were  print^  in  the  Bergamo  edition 
of  her  grandfather*s  works.     This  lady  was  the  subject  of 
numerous  eulogies  from  contemporary  writers ;  but  the- 
most  extraordinary  honour  that  she  received,  was  that  of 
being  presented  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  that  .city,  in  a  patent  reciting  bet 
singular  nierits,  and  conferring  upon  her  the  title  of  Untca< 
The  honour  is  extended  to  the  whole  noble  fismily  of 
Molza.  •  .  \ 

MOMBRITIUS,  or  MOMBRIZIO  (BoKiNUs),  a  na- 
tive of  Milan,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ob- 
tained considerable  repptation  for  some  Latin  poems,  par*» 
ticularly  one  on  *^  The  Passion,*^  but  bis  most  celebimted 
work  was  a  collection  of  the  <<  Lives  of  the  Saints,'*  not  a 
confused  and  credulous  compilation,  but  which  exceeded 
all  preceding  works  of  the  kind,  by  the  pains  he  took  tcr 
distinguish  truth  from  fable.  This  be  was  enabled  to  dor 
by  a  judicious  examination  of  all  the  existing  authoriMis^ 

1  TIrabotcbi.— >Rofcoe't  Leo  X.— Gen,  0ict» 
s  GtB.  Diet.— Mor«rii^--TiraboMlii, 
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^mdvby  avaiUng'lilmself  of  many  MSS.  which  he  dlscoverc^d 
in  public  libraries,  and  carefully  collated.  In  some  in* 
smtices  he  has  admitted  supposed  for  real  facts,  but  in 
such  a  frast  collection,!  a  few  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  par* 
doiMible,  ^especi^illy  as  ^he  brought  to  light  much  informa- 
tion no%  •beforci  made  public.  This  work,  which  b  of  un* 
common  rarity  at^d  great  price,  is  entitled  *^  Sanctuariiim, 
aive  vitse ;  Sanctorum/?  2vpls.'fol.  withoutdate  or  placet 
but  supposed  to  havcf  beenj)rinted  mt  Milan  about  1479; 
Sofiie  copies  want  the  last  leaf  of  signature  NfinD,  but  even 
with  that  defect  bear  a  very  high  price.  ^ 

MONANTHEUIL  (Henry  de),  an  aEUe  mathematical 
and  meiHcal  writer,  was  born  at  Rheims  about  1536,  of  a 
family  whict^  possessed  the  0state  of  Monantheuil  in  tho 
Vermandois,  in  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
college  de  Presles,  uuder  Ramus,  to  whose  philosophical 
opinions  he  constantly  adhered*  Having  an  equal  inclina* 
tion  and,  made  equal  progress  in  mathematics  and  medicine^ 
he  was  fiivt  chosen  professor  of  medicine,  and  dean  of  that 
facility,  and  afterwards  royal  professor  of  mathematics^ 
While  holding  the  latter  office  be  had  the  celebrated  De 
Thou .  and  Peter  Lamoignon  among  the  number  of  his 
schbl^^s.  '  During  the  troubles  of  the  League,  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  king,  and  even  endangered  bis  personal 
safety  by  holding  meetings  in  his  house,  under  pretence 
of  scientific*  conversations,  but  really  to  concert  measurea 
for  restoring  Pavis  to  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1606,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  bis  age.  His  works  are^  1.  *^  Oratio  pro 
mathematicis  artibus,*V  Paris,  1574,  4to.  2.  ^^  Admonitio 
ad  Jacobum  Peletarium  de  angulo  contactus,**  ibid.  1581, 
4to.  3.  'VOratio  pro  suo  in  Regiam cathedram  ritu,^'  ibid* 
1585,  .8vo.  ^  4.  <f  Panegyricus  dictus  Henrico  IV.  statim  k 
felici«siifia  et  auspicatissima  urbis  restitutione,**  &c.  ibid* 
1594,  translated  into  French  in  1596.  5.  ^^  Qratio  qua 
ostenditur  quale  esse  debeat  collegium  professorum  regio« 
rum,**  &c.  ibid.  Ijrdi^^  8vo.  €•<'  Commentarius  in  librum 
Arislotelis  9r£;(  t«v  /Atijcavuionr,'*  Gr.  and  Lat.  ibid.  1599,  4to. 
7.  *^  Ludus  latromatbematictiV  &c.  ibid.  1597,  8vo,  and 
1700.  8.  ^<  Die  puncto  prime  GeometrisB  principio  liber,** 
X^eyden,  1600,  4to.  This  was  at  one  time  improperly  attri« 
butfed  to  hirson,  Thierry.  9.  **  Problematis  omnium  qua 
^  1200  annis  inventa  sunt  nobtlissimi  demonstratio,**  Pijrist 

^  TiraboschK—^Moreri.— Brunei's  Manuel  du  Libraire. 
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\6m.    Rr  teft  akme  other  works,  bolb  Mfi.  and  pmted; 
of  less  consequence.  ^ 

JVIiQNAEDES  (Nicholas),  e  Sftonish  foiiysioian,  was 
iBorn  ai  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cetilurjr: 
He  received  -  his  eduoaitioo  at  the  university  pf  Alcalade 
Henarez,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Seville,  where  he  died 
i^  1S78.  The  first  of  his  writings  related  to  a  controverted 
questipn,  and  was  entitled  f'  De  secaqda  veoa-in  Pleutittde 
inter  GrcBcos  et  Ambes  concordia,*'  Hispal.  153^.  1%i« 
was  followed  by  a  tract,  <^  De  Rosa  et.  partibus  ejad ;  de 
succi  Rosarum  temperattira,"  &c.  But  his  reputation  watf 
ibieiy  extended  by  his  work,  in  the  Spanish  language, 
coaeerniag  the  medicinal  substances  imported  -from  ihd 
new  «rorld,  entitled  '^  Dos  Liforos  de  las  cotf^s  que  se  jtraen 
de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  que  sirven  al  uso  de  Medidna,^ 
Eeirill^,  lfi65.  It  was' reprinted  in  I569>nd  1580,  ^and  to 
the  lattjbr  edition  i^  third  book  was  added.  Charles  PEcluse^ 
9r  Chisius,  translated  this  work  into  Latin,  with  the  title 
•f  ff  Siraplicium  Medicamentorum  ex  i)ovo  orbe  delatorum, 
quorum  in  Medicinausas  est,  Historia,''  Antw.  1574,  and 
improved  it  by  his  annotations,  imd  by  the  addition  of 
figures.  *  This  wofk  was  also  transli^ed  into  Italian,  French, 
tod  Englidb,  the  latter  by  Frampton,  1580,  4t6.  Although 
the  'descriptions  are  inaccurate,  the  W9rk  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  exciting,  the  public  attention  to  Qiedicines  hereto^ 
fore  little  known.  Monardes  also  published  three  works 
in.  Spanish,  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by  I'Eeluse, 
with  the  title  of  '^  Nioolai  Monardi  Libri  tres,  magna  Me-* 
dicinas  secreta  et  varia  Experiraenta  continentes,''  Lugd'e 
}601.  The  ^rst  of  these  relates  to  the  lapis  bezoardicus  ; 
the  second,  to  the  use  ^pd  properties  pf  steel,  which  h^ 
vas  the  first  after  Rhazes  to  recoqimend  as  a  deobstruent^ 
according  tp  Dr.  Freind  $  and  the  third,  to  the  efficacy  of 
anow.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  botanical  genua 
Moparda,  in  the  class  diandria  of  Linnaeus.  * 
.    MQNBODDO.     See  BURNET,  Jame& 

MpNCALVO.     See  CACCIA. 
:   MONCKTON  (Sir  Philip,  km.),  was  the  son  of  sir 
Francis  Mpnckton,  knt  of  Ca^il  Hall,  and  of  Newbold,  both 
in  the  East-riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  descended  from  an 
^    .  -     - 

\  Nic«iop,  ¥0l.  XV.-r-Morcri.— Eloy,  Diet.  Hist  fle  If  e^qf  .^rrgf  i|.  Met.-,^ 
Saxii  Onomast. 

•  AntouiQ  Bibl.  Pjsp,— Morcri,-rEloyj^  Wet.  Hist.  d«  Medjcia^^-Iteea'a  Cy- 
clopedia.    ."'  »  '  ,  •       *         -f 
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itras  in  tlie  (todi  EAmttl  if.  (1S66).     Sii*  Philip  W«M*bQ^n  kt 
fieck,  iiror  Hawdeit>  iti  Yaii^bire^  and  wk^  high  sheriff 
for  thiA  iKMUiiy  in  thie<sut  Chafleb  IL  (1669).    He  nerv^ei^ 
^  ftcmi^  line  in  pftrliattient  for  ScarimitHigh,  aild  had  be^h 
faiighted  in  I643«    Hib  loyalty  to  Cbarteft  L  toongbt  hiii 
-under  tbe  co^nieaneo  t>f  ibe  iidttrpem^  Mid  t&t  his  loyal 
•ervicea  be  underwent  two  battkhmefiiB,  atid  several  mpiA* 
^Bonments  during  the  comse  of  thta  civil  waty  his  gran^w 
father,  father,  and  himself,  being  all  at  ooA  ^aoe  «e^ue^ 
itered' by  Cromwell.    lo  oonsideration  of  4hese  ierviees 
mhd  soffisriDgs,  king  Charles  IL  in  I6i3,  wr^te  a  letter  ib 
4iiin  in  his  own  hand  <wbich  was  delivered  by  major  Wal6r6) 
ffTommn&  that  if  it  t>lea9ed  Ood  to  restore  faiuft^  he  should 
«faaFe  wi£  him  in  his  prosp<Mty,  as  hi^  bad  been  i^oment 
to-do  in  hiiK  adversity ;  but  be  aftemwd^  t^petitM%A  th^ 
eame  ingratitude  ae  many  of  his  ftitbei^'s  friends,  :for  wheh 
^e  waited  on  the  lord  ohameellor  0]are»4oe  #ith  a  ireeom- 
mendation  from  the  earl  of  Aib^marie  for  Mme  oooipeii^ 
sation  ibr  his  servioeis,  he  was  irea«ed  with  the  utmoM  in&o^ 
lence,  and  di^smisaed  with  marked  eontetapt.    9ir  ^hili|» 
had  been  a  priaoMr  in  ftetvoir  oastle,  «ad  was  released  oii 
col.  Rossiter's  letter  to  the  lord  geoeital  Fairft^x  ih  bis  fa^ 
vour.     He  fotight  at  the  several  battles  4)f  H4fiuej  Moor, 
'Marston  Moor,  Aderton  Moer,  and  at  nowion  Heath,  iieai: 
Chester,  where  he  was  woimded  in  his  ri^taroii  and  waa 
forced  to  Dfianage  his  horse  with  hiS'teedi  whilst  he  fought 
with  his  left,  'when  he  wsis  agaia  woonded  and  taKen  prl- 
aener.     He  was  Hk^wiiie  at  th^  siege  of  Petitefraet  castle^ 
and  at  York.    H^  married  lAfda  Byt^e,  of  an  aneleiit  faaiily^ 
3o(  Hastfop,  in  Derbyshire.    His  mafltiAoripts  are  now  ih 
«he  possession  of  his  deseeiidani!,  the  lord  ftoediiot  Galvray.^ 
MONCKTON  (Hon.  Robert),  great  grAndsoo  of  the 
^oeding,  and  a  fm^or^geWradiB  the  sM*my,  was  born 
)ihoat  1 728,  and  was  tbe  son  of  John  Moncfctoo,  the  fii*dt 
Viscount  Galway,  and  baron- of  Killard,  by  hiawif^  the  lady 
Slitsabeth  Manners,  daughter  t&Sohtt  secoikt  duke  of  Hut- 
iand.     He  was  tent  with  A^detaefameet  to  Kava  l^oiia  ia 
4705,  and  sferri^  tirtdoi*  geMral  Wolfe  agaiMst  Cliiebee. 
'H^  dislodged  a  body  of  €b^  ^n^my  ^iki  tbefoiht  ^  Lev), 
^nd^  formed  a^'^plaA^t  liindvng  the  troops- ne^t  the  h^ighai 
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of  Abrabaniy  and  assisiecl  in  tbe  execiHioA  for  candocdng 
the  rigb  t  wing  i^t  the  battle  of  Quebec,  where  be  was  tlanger*-   , 
ously  wouiide.d.     tie,  received  tbe  thajiks  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  went  to  New  York,  where  be  reco* 
Tered  of  his  wounds.     He  was  also  at  the  taking  of  Mar- 
tinico,  and  was  sometime  governor  of  Portsmouth,  where 
fort  Monckton  was  so  called  in  honour  of  him.    He  died  in 
1782|  leaving  tbe  character  of  a  brave,  judicious,  and  bu- 
inane  officer.     In  his  account  of  the  taking  of  JMartinico 
io,  1762, '  he  mentions  an  attack  made  by  tbe  French  troops 
from  Morne  Garnier  on  some  of  our  posts,  .in  which  they 
were  I'epulsed,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  our ;  troops, 
that  they  passed  the  ravine  with  the  enemy,  seized  their 
batteries,  and  took  post  there.    It  is  also  said  that  on  .this 
occasion  tbe  English  party  had  no  coldurs  with  them  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  batteries,  and  supplied  tbe  want 
of  them  by  a  shirt  and  a  red  waistcoat.    From'  the  many 
instances  which  -  have  been  given  of  General  Monckton*0 
liberality,  the  following  may  be  selected  as  deserving  to 
be  remembered.    When  the  troops  were  sent  to  Martinico, 
general  Amherst  took  away  the  usual  allowance  of  baugh 
and  forage-money.     General  Monckton,  knowing  the  dif«* 
ficulties  which  subaltern  officers  have  to  struggle  with  in 
the  best  situation,  felt  for  their  distress,  and  in  some  de- 
gree to  make  it  up  to  them,  ordered  tbe  negroes  which 
were  taken,  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  divided  among  the 
aubalt^rns.    On  finding  that  it  Wotild  not  produce  them 
five  pounds  a-piece,  he  said  he  could  not  offer  a  gentleman 
a  less  sum,  and  made  up  the  deficiency,  which  was  about 
500/.  out  of  bis  own  pocket.     He  kept  a  constant  table  of 
forty  covers  for  the  army,  rad  ordered  that  the  subalterns 
chiefly  should  be  invited,  saying,  he  bad  been. one  himself; 
and  if  there  was  a  place  vacant,  be  used  to  reprimand  bis 
aid-de-carop. ' 

MONCONTS  (Balthasar),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
tbe  son  of  the  lieutenant-criminel  of  Lyons.  After,  baying 
(stpdied  philosophy  and .  matbefuatics  in  bis  native  city  and 
in  Spain,  be  visited  the  East^in  order  to  seek  for  the  books 
of  Mercurius  Trismegbtus  ai|d  >Zoroaster ;  but  finding  no«> 
tbing^lo  detain  him,  retnrm^dtoJ'rance,  and  was  esteemed 
by  ,the  learned,  particularly  tl^  amateurs  of  chemistry 
#n4  astrology.    He  died  April  28, 16.65.    His  travels  have 
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beem  printed  under  the  title  of ''  Journal  de  ses  voyages 
ea  Portugal,  Provence,  Italie,  Egyi^t,  &c.  &c.  redigg  par 
le^sieur  <te  Liergues,  son  fils,"  Lyons,  l665'-^6,  3  vols.  4to. 
Tbey  are  itl^written^ .  bis  style  being  loose  and  diffuse, 
but  they  contain  many  curioos  particnlars.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  England  in  1663,  as  he  gives  severaiin- 
teresting  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  and  of  the 
mauners  of  the  times.  He  travelled  through  various  coun* 
tri^s  as  tutor/to  the  sons  of  noblemen,  one  of  whom,  the 
duke,  de  Cfaevereusey  was  with  him  in  England.  Brunei: 
gives,  the  title  of  what  appears  to  be  another  work  of  travels 
.by  MoncQoys,  ^  Voyage  en  divers  endroits  de  I'Europe,  en 
Afrique  et  au  Levant,''  Paris  (Holland)  1695,  5  vols.  ISmp.^ 
,  AiONCRIF  (Francis  Augustin  Paradis  de),  a  member 
of  the  French  academy^  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1687.  He 
was  a  very  elegant  writer,  and  his  works  have  gone  through 
various  editions.  His  principal  performances  are,  ^^  An 
JEss^y.on  the  necessity  and  mea^ns  of  Pleasing,''  which  is 
an  ingenious  book  of  maxims.  He  wrote  'VLes  Ames 
Rivales,"  an  agreeable  romance,  containing  lively  add 
just  descriptions  of  French  manners. .  He  was  also  author 
of  various  pieces  of  poetry,  small  theatrical  pieces,  com« 
pUoientary  verses,  madrigals,  &c.  Moncrif  died  at  Paris 
in  1770,  at  the  age  of  eigfaty*three,  and  left  behind  him  a, 
great  character  for  liberality,  and  amiable  manners. ' 

MONDINO.    SeeMUNDINUa  ;     . 

MONGAULT  (Nicolas  Hubert),  an  ingenious  and 
learned  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  of  histime^ 
was,  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  At  sixteen  he  entered  into  the 
congregation  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratoiy,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Mans  to  learn  philosophy.  That  of  Aristotle 
then  obtained  in  the  schools,  ^and  was  the  only  one  which 
was  permitted  to  be  taught ;  nevertheless  Mongault,  with 
some  of  that  original  spirit  which  usually  distinguishes  men 
of  uncommon  abilities  from ''the  iulg^ar,  ventured,;  in  a 
;<public  thesis,  which  he  reftd  at  the  end  of  the  course  of 
lectures,  to  opi>ose  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and  to  main** 
tain  those  of  Des  Cartes.  Raving  studied  theology  wi^ 
the , same  siiccesi^  he  qiiiifced  the  eratoVy  in  1699  ;  and 
soon  after  wept  to  Thdulol^,  '^ttd  lived  with  Colbert* 
archbishop  of  thatplace,  who  ^d  procured  him  a  priory 
..,,,..."■        \    .  '\-        -'    ,  ■      "  .     ^  J     '  *. 

1  Morcri.<p-Maty'i  Review,  toI.  V.  p.  39.  ' 

^  Necrologie  des  Bimtm  Ctl«bref,<fiMr  l77l.«-rP'Alenikflrf  8  Hist,  4(s  M«ai« 
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4xk  1  CM;  Itk  lilO^kt  duke  of  Orleatig^  recent  of  tbf  Ukig^ 
>ioni»  cocnnicted  to  Mm  the  ifeducatton  of  bi»  son^^^Uie  4uke 
4>f -Chartres ;  wbtcb  iaiportent  office  be  discharged  ao  well 
Am  he  acquired  universal  esteem.  10  1714,  be  bad  the 
Kbbey  Cbartreuve  given  bira,  and  that  of  Villeneave  iti 
-n  1 9.  Tbe  duke  of  Cbartres,  becoraiog  colonel-general 
%f  tbe  Freneh  inftintiy^  cfaose  tbenbb^  Mongault  to  fill  tb^ 
frface  of  secretary-geiieral ;  made  him  also  secretary  of  the 

Srbvince  of  Daupbiny ;  and^  after  tbe  death  of  tbe  regent, 
is' father;  raised  him  to  other  considerable  employments, 
ykil  this  while  be  was  As  assiduous  as  bis  engagements  Would 
jpennit  in  cultivating  polite  literature ;  and,  in  17t4,  pub^ 
lished  at  Pari-s  in  6  vols.  12aio,  an  edition  of  ^' TuHy^e 
'Letters  to  Atticus,**  with  an  excellent  French  translation^ 
mnd  judicious  comment  upon  thekn.  *  This  work  has  been 
mhen  reprinted,  and  is  justly  reckoned  admirable  ;  for,  as 
Middleton  has  observed^  in. the  preface  to  his  '^  Life  of 
4Cicero;*'  the  abb^  Mongault  *<  did  not  content  himself  with 
tbe  retailing  tbe  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out  of 
%tae  rubbish  of  their  volumes  with  selecting  the  best,  but 
Entered  upon  his  task  with  tbe  spirit  of  a  true  critic,  and,  by 
ibe  force  of  bis  own  genius,  has  happily  illustrated  nAany 
passages  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  bad  given 
4ip  as  inei^Iicable.'*  He  published  dso  a  very  good  trans- 
lation of  *'  Herodian,'*  from  the  Greek,  tbe  best  editioo 
of  which  is  that  of  1745,  in  12mo.  He  died  at  Paris^ 
.  lAilg.  15,  1746,  aged  almost  seventy»two. 
'  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres ;  and  was  fitted 
to  do  honour  to  any  society.  In  the  first  volume  of  tbe 
^  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions*'  there  are  two 
fine  dissertations  of  his :  one  **upon  the  divine  honoure 
f>aid  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces,  during  th^ 
Continuance  of  the  republic ;''  tbe  other,  **  upon  tbe  tem- 
ple, which  Cicero  conceived  a  design  of  cbnsecrating  to 
tbe  memory  of  bis  beloved  daughter  TuUia,  under  tbe  title 
t>fFanum.**' 

•  MONK  (George),  duke  of  Albemarle,  tnembrable  for 
liaving  been  the  principal  instrument  in  tbe  resteratioft  of 
Charles  II.  to  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  was  descended/froili 
'%  very  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Pothcrrdge,  iti  Deroii^ 
abirej  Dec.  6,  1608.    He  waa  a  younger  spn ;  aud^^no 
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jprdiinoafaeiDgrexpoeted  from  bis  fatll^r^  sir  t*hoiniL6  Monk^ 
nrhose  fottuue  wfui  redoced,  lie  dedicated  faimself  to  arm 
f/oto  his  youtb.  Hie  entered  in  1^2S,  when  not  quite  se-^ 
venteen,  as  a  trolunteer  iind«r  sir  Richard  GrenvtUe,  theA 
at  Plymouth,  and  just  setting  out  under  lord  Wimhiedoil 
en-  the  expedition  against  Spain.  The  year  after  he  ob« 
tained  a  paiiP  of  colours,  in  the  expedition  to  the  isle  of 
Rhee ;  whence  re|:urning  in  1628,  he  served  the  folioiwin^ 
year  as.  ensign  in  |he  Low  Countries,  where  be  was  pro^ 
snoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  this  station  h€  was  pre^ 
sent  in  seTeral  sieges  and  battles ;  and  having^  in  ten  years 
service,  madehiqpiself  absolute  master*  of  the  military  art^ 
he  returned  to  Jbis  native  <;ouutry  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Charles  L  and  his  Scotish  subjects.  -  Hii 
reputation,  supported. by  proper  recommetidations, ^p^oi 
eured  hini  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-c<4onel,  in  which^post  b^ 
sdrved  in  both  the  king's  northern  expeditions ;  and  was 
afterwards  a  colonel,  when  the  Irish  rebellion  took  phce. 
In  the  suppression. of  (his  he  did  such  considerable  service^ 
|hat  the  lords  justices  appointed  him  governor  of  DublkrI 
but  the  parliatnent  intervening,  that  authority  was  "vested 
in  another.  Soon  after,  on  his  signing  a  truce  with  thi 
rebels,  by  the  king's  order,  Septeo^bdr  1643,  hereturnecl 
with  his  regiment  to  England  ;  but,  on  bis  arrival  at  Bris^ 
toly  was  met  by  orders  bptb  from  Ireland  and  Oxford,  dt^ 
recting  the  governor  of  th^t  place  to  secure  him;  The 
governor,  however,  believing  the  suspicions  conceived 
against  him  groundless,  sutfered  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford 
on  his  bar^  parole;  and  there  he  so  fully  justified  himself 
to  }ord  Pigby,  then  secretary  of  $tate,  that  he  was  by  that 
nobleman  introduced  to  the  king ;  but  his  regiment  was 
given  to  colonel  Warren,  who  had  been  his  major.  As 
some  amends  for  this,  the  king  made  him  major-general  iii 
,  the  Irish  brigade,  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  Nantwicb; 
m  Cheshire;  at  which  placebo  arrived  just  soon  eriouglY 
to  share  in  the  unfortunate  surprisal  of  that  whole  brigadcii 
fay  sir  Thocnas  Fairfiix.  He  was  sent  to  Hull,  and  thence 
conveyed  in  a  short  time  to  the  Tower  of  London,  wheref 
he  remained  in  close  confinement  till  Nov.  13,  1646;  and 
then,  as  the  only  means  to  be  set  at  liberty,  he  took  the 
covenant,  engaged  with  the  parliament,  and  agreed  tor 
{aeoept  a  command  under  them  in  the  Irish  service.  Somc^ 
kave  charged  hka  with  ingratitude  for  thus  deserting  the' 
vri^  bad  beM 'iFery  kind  lo  hicA  during  fair  cou<-: 
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fittement)  and  \h  particular  bad  sent  him  from  Oxford 
100/.  which  was  a  great  sum  for  his  majesty,  then  much 
distressed*     It  has,  however,  been  pleaded  in  his  favour, 
that  he  never  listened  to  any  t^^rros  made  him  by  the  parlia« 
menurians  while  the  king  had  an  army  on  foot    Whatever 
strength  may  be  in  this  apology,  it  is  certain  that  when 
his  majesty  was  in  tbe  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  readily  , 
accepted  of  a  colofiers  commission ;  and,  as  he  had  been  \ 
engaged  against  the  Irish  rebels  before,  he  thought  it  con-    . 
sistent  with  tbe  duty  he  owed,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
inviolably  maintained  to  the  king,  to  oppose  them  again. 
He  set  out  for  Ireland,  Jin.  28, 1646-7,  but  returned  in 
April  on  account  of  some  impediments.     Soon  after,  he 
bad  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  parliament's  forces  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  conferred  upon  him  ;  upon  which  he 
went  again,  and  for  the  following  two  years  performed 
several  exploits  worthy  of  an  able  and  experienced  soldidr. , 
Then  he  was  called  to  account  for  having  treated  with  the 
Irish  rebels;  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the. parlia- 
ment, who,  after  hearing  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house,/ 
passed  this  vote,  Aug.  10,  1649,  <<That  they  did -disap- 
prove of  what  major-general  Monk  had  done,  in  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  the  grand  and  bloody  Irish  rebel,  Owen 
Roe  O'Neal,  and  did  abhor. tbe  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  him  therein  ;  yet  are  easily  persuaded,  that  the  mak- 
ing the  same  by  the  said  major-general  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, most  for  the  advantage  of  the  English  interest  in 
that  nation  ;  and,  that  he  shall  not  be  further  questioned 
for  the  same  in  time  to  come.''    This.vote  highly  offended 
the  major-general,  though  not  so  much  as  some  passages^ . 
in  the  House,  reflecting  on  his  honour  and  fidelity.     He 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  offended  at  this  treatment,  as  he  . 
was  not  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland  under  Oliver  . 
Cromwell ;  who,  all  accounts  agree,  received  considerable  [^ 
advantage  from  this  very  treaty  with  O^Neal.     Monk's 
friends  endeavoured  to  clear  his  reputation ;  his  reasons 
for  agreeing  with  O'Neal  were  also  printed ;  yet  .nothing 
could  wipe  off  tbe  stain  of  treating  with  Irish  rebels,  till  it 
was  forgotten  in  his  future  fortune.  ! 

About  this  time  his  elder  brother  died  without  issu^  a»ale ; 
and  itbe  family  estate  by  entail  devolving  upon  him,  he 
repaired  it  from  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  bis  father 
and  brother  had  left  it  He  had  scarce  settled  bia 
private  affiiirs,  when,  be  was, called  .to  (erve. against  thei 
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Scots  (who  bad  proclaimed  Charles  II.)  under  Oliver  €rom* 
ifvell ;  by  whom  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  ar- 
tillery, and  had  a  regiment  given  him.  His  services  were. 
How  so  important,  that  Cromwell  left  him  commander  in 
chief  in  Scotland,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  pursue 
Charles  II.  In  1652,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
illness,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health:  after  which,  he  set  out  again  for  Scotland^ 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  uniting  that  kingdom  with 
the  new^erected  commonwealth,  and,  having  successfully 
concluded  it,  returned  to  London.  The  Dutch  war  having 
now  been  carried  on  for  some  months,  lieutenant-general 
Monk  was  joined  with.the  admirals  Blake  and  Peau  in  the 
command  at  sea;  in  which  service,  June  2,  1653,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  by  his  courage  and  conduct  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Monk  and  Dean  were  on  board  the 
same  ship;  aod^  Dean  being  killed  the  first  broadside, 
monk  threw  his  cloak  over  the  body)  and  gave  orders  for. ' 
continuing  the  fight,  without  suffering  the  enemy  tokno«r 
that  we  had  lost  one  of  our. admirals.  Cromwell,  in  the*' 
mean  time,  was  pavii\g  his  way  to  the  supreme  commaad, 
'which,  Dec.  16,  1653,  he  obtained,  under  the  title  of  pro^^ 
tector ;  and,  in  this  capacity,  soon  concluded  a  peace  witk 
the  Dutch.  Monk  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  terms 
of  this  peace ;  and  his  remonstrances  were  well  received 
by  Oliver^s  own  parliament  Monk  also,  on  his^retum 
home,  was  treated  so  respectfully  by  them,  that  Oliver  is 
said  to  have  grown  jealous  of  him,  as  if  he  bad  been  in^ 
clined  to  another  interest,  but,  receiving  satisfaction  from 
the  general  on  that  head,  he  not  only  took  him  into  favour, 
but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  fresh  troubles  in  Scotland,  sent 
him  there  as  commander  in  chief.  He  set  out  in  April 
1654,  and  finished  the  war  by  August;  when  he  returned 
from  the  Highlands,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Dalkeith,  a 
seat  belonging  to  the  countess  of  Buccleugb,  within  five 
ttiles  of  Edinburgh :  and  here  he  resided  during  the  rer 
inaining  time  that  he  stayed  in  Scotland,  which  was  five 
yeiars^  amusing  himself  with  rural  pleasures,  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  though  his  government  was  more  arliitrary 
than  any  they  had  experienced.  He  exercised  this  go* 
Ternment  as  one  of  the  protector's  council  of  state  in  Scot« 
land,  whose  commission  bore  date  in  June  1655.  Crom* 
well,  however,  could  not  help  distrusting  him  at  times,  ov% 
Jiccount  of  bis  popularity ;  nor  was  this  distrust  entirelj 
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wHiK>«|''tbcf'ippisraiio«  of  foutidftliotf.  h  in  cehtAn  ihif- 
king  entertained  ffe6d  hopes  of  him,  and  to  that  purpose' 
sent  te  bim  the  follomDg  letter  from  Cden,  Aog.  12,  I6S5«* 
*^  One*  irba  betieves  be  knows  your  oatare  and  inclins^ 
tioni  vevf  weU^  assures  roe,  that,  notwitbsttinding  alt  ilb 
ikxidenlts  and  misfonanes,  yeu  Tetain  still  your  old  afiec<^ 
tion^'to  me,  and  resolve  to  express  it  upon  the  first  season^? 
M>le  opportnnity  r  wbiefa  is  as  much  as  I  look  for  from  you*> 
We  must  ftll  pattieficly  wait  for  that  opportunity^  which  may 
be  offered  sooner  than  we  eapect :  when  it  is^  let  is  find 
yoFQ  ready;  send,  in  the  meaif  time,,  bare  a  care  to  keep> 
yourself  6oi  of  their  hands^  who  know  the  bort  yon  can  do 
tfaem  in  a  go^  eonjunotdrey  and  can  nerer  but  susjpect 
yotfr  affection  to  be,  as  i  am  confideat  it  is,  towards 

Yduvs,  &c^  Charles  Rex."^  ^ 

:  However,-  Monk  made  no  scruple  of  discovering  etery» 
step  taken'  by  the  datsdiers  which  came  to  bis  knowledge^: 
even  to  rbe  sending  the  protector  tbis  letter;  and  joiffe<£ 
iw  promoting  addresses  t»  him  froiti  the  snrmy,  one  of  wbich> 
wstis  received  by  the  prtitedter^Mareh  19,  ^659,  inr  w\A&§ 
yesr  Monk  reeeived  a  summons  to  01imr*s  house  ol^  lords; 
Vpao  the  dea«bof  OKver,-  Monk  joined  iv  an  address  te^' 
tile  new  piMeeior  Ricbafd,  whose  power,-  nereitbeless^  M 
Ibresaiw  would  be  but  sbort'-lived ;  k  having  beetlhis  opi-^ 
ttioa,  that  Oliver,  had  he  lived  mttcb  longer^  would  scah-ce^ 
hswe  been  able  tti  preserve  bimMilf  in-  bis  station.  Atfdl 
indeed  Cre>mWe(l  himself  began  to  be  apprehensive' of  thtt# 
great  alteratfon  which  happenecf'after  bi»  death,  and  fear*' 
ix\  that^  tb«  general  was  deeply  en^agefd  in  thostf  meSi^retf 
wbieb  procured  it;  if  we  may  judge  fVeufr  a  letr<er  writecfi^ 
by  bim  to  getiertfl  Monk  a  Utile  befbre,,  to  which  #asrajdde^ 
Ae  fblioiVing  reftnarkable  pdstseriipt:  "  There  be  tbafc  9M 
ttie,  tbat  there  iif  a  cei^ain  gemming  felbw  in  Scotland^  odtfled 
George  MVhiI^  who  iis  said  t^  lie  i«  watt  tbe»e  t6  tMoi^^ 
<?haiie»  Stuart;  I  pray  you<  i»€f  yo«r  diligence' to  a^pr^^ 
keiid  bim^  aHyd"  send. bim  up  tef  me/'  It  belong  to  hi^foi^ 
to  mlate'all  the  steps  wbieh  lied  to  tbe'i^sfortftion  of  ebai*tetf 
IL  and  whith  #ere  ably  ec^ndueted  by  Monk.  likiMMti< 
ately  after  tbat  event,  be  wwi  loaded  with  pensidits'  kfiS 
konomts ;  was  made  kiiight  of  the  gavteri  ond^ef  the  priyy-« 
eouneil,  master  df  tbe^  hbrsi&,  a  geiiilemtfe^  of  ebe  heAf 
ebsinber,firstlot<d^eoiiimissionerqf  tbe^reasm^  anid  sboiH' 
after  creafted  a  peei<,  being  made  bamb  Motfk  df  Ptftbei-idg^,- 
Si6am:biamp,t  and  T^^  ^H^  ^{;  T^fiiiiigteu^'  mA^  cMt^  c^# 


V^Jiieritancey  besides  othec  penaidns.     He  feoeivdd  a  v^fft 
peculiar  ackqo^led^eDt  of  regard  en  being  tira»  calteil 
tp  the  pe^r^ig^:;  aiaiQst  the  vAt^  ho«se  e£,ooaiinot)s  at^ 
tending  him  to  .the  very  door  of  the  hovse  of  lorcfa^  while 
he  beha^i^d  widh.  great  modoration^  ailence,  and  humiUty« 
Thi^  IpjebaviotHT  waa  really  to  be  admired  its  a  mdn,  who> 
by  his.  personal  merit,  had  raised  himself  mtbiri  the  veuch 
of  a  efowA^  which  he  had  the  prudence,  or  the  ti rtue^  lef 
wave :  y«t  be  preaenred  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  :  it>90itiuelv 
^t  the  king^  who  used  to  call  him  his  political  father^  said^ 
^2^y  highly  t^  bis  honour,  >^  the  duke  of  .Albemarte  de« 
meaoed  himself  in  such  a  manner  to  the  prince  'be  ba4 
obliged,,  as.  never  to  seem  to*  overvalue  tbe  seirica^  of  ge^ 
ueral  Monk/'     During  the  remaifidev  of  his  life  hw^  «ntf 
oonsuUed  and  employed  upooi  all  grvat/oocasiofia  by  thcl 
king,  and  at  the  same  time  appeals  to  have  been  esteemedF 
and  beloved  by  bis  feilotv-^ibjects.  In  1 664^  on  the  iMreak^^ 
vag,  out  of  the  first  Dutch  war,,  he  was,  by  fixe  dttike  of.Yorf^ 
who  eommanded  the  fleet,,  inttosted  with  the  care  of  i^ 
admiralty!  and,  the  plague  breaking  o»t  tit^e  same  year iaf 
liOHdot^  he  was  intrusted  likewise  widi  the  cafe  of  dhe  cit^ 
by  the  king,,  who  retired  to  Oxford.    He  was,  a€  the  lattei^ 
end  of;  the;  year,  appointed  joiiit-admiral  of  the  fleet  witiV 
prince  Bupert,  and  distingniriied  himseir  with  great  h#a<^  • 
wry  agaiost  tJie  Dutch.    In-  September  166^,  the  fire  of 
Loadon  occasioned  the -Duke  of  Albemarie  IK>  be  reeaileit 
from  the  fleet,  to  assist  iiH{uie<aug  the  minds  of  the  people  ^ 
who  expressed  their  afFeotioa  and  esteem*  fdr  him,  by  cry  iti^ 
qat;piiUicly„  as  lie  passed  through  the  ruined  streets',  that, 
^*  if  bis  grace  had  been  there,  the  cilfy  had  not  been  burned.'^ 
The  many  hardships  and  fatigues  be  bad  imdergone  in  a^ 
Hkilitacy  life  began  to  shake:his  constitution-somew&teatfy;^ 
sp  that  abotti  hi&  60tiLyear  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropsy;^ 
which,  bdiKg.  too  muck  neglected,  perhitps' on  account  of 
his  having,  beea  hitherto  remaritably  healthy,   advaneed' 
v^eary  rsfHdly,.  and  put  a^  period  to  his^life^  Sm.  S,  V€€9-^i0i 
vvhen  Ims  wasieotsesiBg  his  62d.yeAr.  He  died  in  the  es^eem^ 
of  .bis  soverdgsi,.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  as  ap^' 
pears. Bot  only  firom  the  hi]^  p0st»  he  enjoyed^  and  iiie- 
great  trust  reposed  in  him  by  bothj  but  also>  fi^tar  the  lender' 
-couceca  shewn*  by  tbei9,  in-  a  constant  inquiry  after*  bis^ 
state;  dUcing  his  last  ilhvsfts}  and  the  poblte  and  priticely^* 
xegjeurd  paid  to  ■hi^mmiKiny  i&krlBas»difc4im9r\  fcr,  his  f«-^ 
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lienl  1VW  honoured  with  all .  imaginable  pomp  and  ioIMN 
nity,  and  hit  ashes  admitted  to  mingle  with  those  of  Ae 
foyal  blood;  he  being  interred^  April  4,  1670,  in  Henry 
the  V(Ith*8  chapel  at  Westminster^  after  his  cotpse  kad 
Iain  in  state  many  weeks  at  Somerset-boose. 
;  The  duke  of  Albemarle's  character  has  been  variously 
irepresented^  and  some  parts  of  it  caoneC>  peihaps,  be  de<» 
fended  without  an  appeal  to  thoae  principles  of  poKcjT 
which  are  frequently  at  variance  with  morality.  Humcy 
^wever,.  thinks  it  a  singular  proof  of  the  strange  power 
9f  faction,:  that  any  malignity  (alluding  to  such  writers  as 
Burnet, .  Harris,  &c.)  should  pursue  the  memory  of  a  no- 
bleman, the  tenourof  whose  life  was  so  unexceptionable^ 
and  vrho,  by  restoring  the  ancient  and  legal  and  free  go- 
vernment.to  three  kingdoms  plunged  in  the  most  destrud-^^ 
ti?e  anarchy,  may  safely.be  said  to  be  the  subject  in  tbede 
islands,  who,  since  the  r  beginning  of  time,  rendered  the 
ipost  durable  aud  most  essential  services  to  bis  native  coun- 
try. The  means;  also,  by. which  he  atchieved  bis  great 
undertakings,  were  almost  entirely  unexceptionable.  ^  Hi^ 
temporary  dissimulation,"'  continues  Hume,  **  being  abso^* 
lut.ely  necessary,  could  scarcely  be  blameable.  '  He  had 
received  no  trust  from  that  mongrel,  pretended,  usurping^ 
parliament  whom  he  dethroned;  therefore  could  betray^ 
none :  he  even  refused,  to  carry  his  dissimulation  so  far  as 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the  king.*'  Yet  Hume 
allows  that  in  his  letter. to  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  (in  the 
Clarendon  papers)  be  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  false  protes-^ 
lations  of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth. 

Tbi^  extraordinary  man  was  an  author :  a  light  in  which 
he  is  by  no  means  generally  known,  and  yet  in  which  he  did 
not  want  merit.    After  his  death,  was  published,  by  au- 
thority, a  treatise  which  he  composed  while  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower :  it  is  called,  *'  Observations  upon  military  and  - 
political  Affairs,  written,  by  the  honourable  George  Duke' 
of  Albemarle,*V  &c.  London,  1671,  small  folio.    Besidea 
a  dedication  to  Charles  II..  signed  John  Heath,  the  editor^ 
it  contains  thirty  chapters  of  martial  rules,  interspersed 
with  political  observations,  and  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  mill* 
taiy. grammar.    We  have,  besides,  <^  The  Speech  of  ge*' 
neral  Monk  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  Uie 
settling  the  conduct  of  the  Armies  of :  Three  Nations^  for 
the  Safety  thereof;*',  another  delivered  at  Whitehall,  Feb* 
21,  1659^  to  the  members  of  parliament,  at  their  wieettng 


beCMPeifarr^adioissiiin  of*  tteir  formerly-^eolndetl  tnem^ 
JifUSi;  snd'f^  Letters  relating  to  the,'Restorati<yn/'  London^ 
1114-15. » 

Jlft)JN4ic^HoN,  Mary),  dau^ttter  of  Lord'  Moleswo^th, 
and  wife  to  George  Monk,  esq.  was  celebrated  for  he^ 
poettdal'^tal^niai  *She  acquired  by  her  own  appKcatibn  a 
perfiact;  kooUsbdigp^crfLtbe  Latin,  Italian,  atld  Spanish  lan^ 
giiages;  and,  r  from  a^ttnly  ^f  the- best  authors,  a  decided 
taste  fbF  poetical  composition.  She  app6ars>to  have  written 
for  her  own  hransetnent,  rather  tham:  with  any  view  to  pub^ 
lieatfton. .  -Her  poems  were^not  printetl  till 'after  her  deaths 
when  they  were  published  nftder  the  title  of'^' Marindaj 
Poems.aird  TraAslationfr  upon^  ^veral  Occasions,*'  London^ 
1716^.  dvo.  A  dedication  to  Caroline,  princess  of  Wales; 
was.  prefixed  to  them  by  lord  Mole$worth,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Monk,  who  speaks,  of  the  poems -as  the  production 
*^  of  the  Ibisnte  houirs  of  a  yonng  wohaan,  who,  in  a  re-* 
mote 'country  retirement,'  without  other  assistance  than  that 
of  a  good  library,  and  without  omitting  the  daily  caredu^ 
to  a  large  famiiff^  >not  only  acquired  the  several  languages 
here  made  use  of,  but  the  good  morals  and  principtes  con-^ 
taibed  in  those  books,  so  as  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  well 
daring  her  life  and  languishing- sickness,  as  at  the  hour  of 
ber>death^  <Jying  not  only  like  a  Christian,  but  a  Romans 
lady,  and.  becomi^ng  at  once  the  grief  and  the  comfort  of 
her  relaiions."  She  died  tn  1715,  at  Bath.  On  her  death- 
bed she  wrote  some  Very  affecting  verses  to  her  husband, 
wfaic^'are  not  printed  in  her  woi^ks,  but  may  be  found  ia 
vol:  11.  of  the  **^  Poems  of  Eminent  Ladies,'^  and  in  •*=*€ib- 
berV  Livea  **  •  . 

MONMOUTH  (Geoftooy).  See^  JEFFREY.  * 
MONNIER  (Peter  Charles  Lb),  an  eminent  French 
astroboimer  and  mathbrnatitian,  wad  born  at  Paris,  Nov.  23, 
17  tJi/  Hiffedncatibn,  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  sciences,; 
to  mhieh  IwtfKianifested  ah  early  attachment ;  and  'his  pro-> 
grets'iwas  such 'that  at  the  agerH^f  twenty-one,  he  was 
chqpi»iy'as  the  coMOperator^  of-  Maup^rtuis,  in  the  measure 
of  k^4effee  of  tb^  meridian  at  the  polar  circle.  At  the 
peiMiduwbeii  the  errors  in  Flamsteed's  catalogue  of  the  stars 
begai^oJbe  m^mifefft;  he  tindertook  to  determine  anew  the 
postticin9^of  the  zodiacal  stars  as  being  the  most  liseful  to^ 

^  %^*i'^''^-'r-Iife  b]&Oa{able»  l&l}:,  Svo,  fiid.by  Skinnew,  edited  by  W«bn 
sXer,  zdeBitioti,  1724. — letters  by  emlueQt  persons,  1813,  3  vols.  Svo. 
«  Ballai«»(l«ttet|i6lr«.— Cibber's  Lires.— Harris's  Ware,     , 
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astronomers.  In  1743  be  tmcei  at  St  Sttlpice  a  gnrnd 
meridian  line,  in  order  to  ascertain  certain  solar  motiooSf 
and  also  the  small  rariatbns  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 

In  1746,  be  determined,  after  numerous  obsenrattonsy 
tbe  great  ineqmdittes  of  Saturn,  produced  by  the  action 
of  Jupiter;  and  bis  work  served  as  a  foundation  for  the 
paper  of  Euler  on  this  subject,  which  gamed  the  priae  at 
tbe  academy  of  sciences  in  1748.  Soon  after,  ^s,  Le 
Monnier  publuhed  bis  '*  Astronomical  Institutions,"  a  wosk 
which  was  so  much  tbe  more  useful,  as  it  wa8>  then  the  onl;^ 
pne  in  France  that  contained  tbe  first  principles  of  astroi^ 
nomy.  Having  undertaken  to  determine  the  errors  of  tbe 
lunar  tables,  be  directed  bis  labours  peculiarly  to  that  «a« 
tellite,  which  he  observed  with  assiduity  during. tbe  entire 
period  of  eighteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tbe  taise 
errors  should  recommence.  His  principal  works,  besides 
the  foregoing,  are  **  Lunar  Nautical  Astronomy,*'  ^Tabletf 
of  the  Sun,''  and  ^*  Corrections  of  those  of  tbe  Moon."  He 
took  great  pleasure  in  astronomical  observations,  and  to 
him  has  been  ascribed  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  France  in  practical  astronomy. 

During  bis  long  career  be  was  considered  among  bis 
friends  as  the  soul  of  astronomy,  and  made  numerous  pro-^ 
selytes  to. this  study  by  bis  advice,  exampje,  and  instroc*^ 
tions.  It  is  to  him  we  chiefly  owe  tbe  early  progress  xfS 
two  celebrated  astronomers,. Lalaode  and  Pingr&  Le Mon« 
nier  died  in  17 99^  in  tbe  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a 
brother,  Lewis  Wiluam,  a  very  able  experimental  pbilo** 
sopber,  but  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  abb^  of 
that  name  who  translated  Terence  and  Persius  into  French^ 
and  who  was  the  author  of  fables,  tales,  and  epistles. 
The  latter  died  in  1796.> 

MONNOYE  (Bernard  d.e  la),  a  learned  French  poet, 
was  born  in  Dijon,  tbe  capital  of  Burgundy,  June  15, 1641« 
Be  was  a  m$m  of  parts  and  learning,  bad  a  decid^  taste 
for  poetry;  and,  in  J 67a,  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  dA9^ 
playing  his  talents.     Tbe  subject  of  tbe  prize  of  poietrVi^ 
founded  by  the  members  of  the  French  academy  at  thw> 
time,  was,  "The  Suppressing  of  Duelling  by  LewisXIV*?-^ 
As  this  was  the. first  contest  of  the.  kind,  the  oanidklatea- 
were  numerous  and  eager;   but  la  Monnoye  succeeded^ 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  won  tbe  prize 
founded  by  -the  French  academy ;  by  which  he  gained,  a 

}  Hitt  de  rAtlronotnie  depais  1781  joiqu'a  181 1»  par  M.  VogroB»  > 
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Fepotalion  that  increased  ever  after.     In  1673,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  new  prize,*  the  subject  of  which  was, 
^'  The  protection  with  which  his  Gallic  majesty  honoured 
the  French  academy ;"  but  his  poem  came  too  late.     He 
won  the  prize  in  1675,  on  *^  The  glory  of  arms  and  learn- 
ing under  Lewis  XIV;"  and  that  also  of  1677,  on  ^<  The 
Education  of  the  Dauphin.'^    On  tbi^  occasion,  the  highest 
compliment  was  made  him  by  the  abb^  Regnier;  who  said, 
that  ^^  it  would,  be  proper  for  the  French  academy  to  elect 
Mr.  de  la  Monnoyeupon  the  first  vacancy,  because,  as  bie 
'  would  tdereby  be  disqualified  from  writing  any  more,  such 
as  ^should  then  be .  candidates   would   be  encouraged  to 
write." '    It  -was  indeed  said,  that  he  dbcontinued  to  write 
for  these^  prizes  at  the  solicitation  of  the  academy  ;  a  cir* 
cumstanoe  which,  if  true,  reflects  higher  honour  .on  him 
than  a  thousand  prizes.     He  wrote  many  other  snccessfiil 
pieces,  and  was  no  less  applauded  in  I^atin  poetry  than  in 
the  French.     Menage  and  Bayie  have  both  bestowed  the 
highest  encomiums  on  his  Latin  poetry.     His  Greek  and 
Itajian  poems  are  likewise  much  commended  by  the  French 
critics. 

But  poetry  was  not  la  Monnoye^s  only  province  :  to  a 
perfect  skill  in  poetry,  be  joined. a  very  accurate  and  est- 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  languages.     He  was  also  an  acute 
critic  r  and  no  man  applied  himself  with  greater  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  history,  ancient  and  modern.     He  was  per-> 
fectiy  acquainted  with  all  the  scarce  books,  that  had  any* 
thing  curious  in  tbem,;and  was  well  versed  in  literary  his- 
tory.    He  wrote  ^^  Remarks,  on  the  Menagiana:-'  in  the 
last  edition  of  which,  printed  in  1715,  in  4  vols.  12mo,  are 
included  several  pieces  of  his:  poetry,  and  a  curious  dis- 
aiertation  on  the  famous  book  '^  De  tribus  Impostoribtis,'* 
His   *<  Dissertation  on  Pomponius   LsBtus,'*  at    least    an 
extract  of  it,  is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  Baitlet's 
^^  Jttgemens  des  S9&vans,''  published  in  1722^  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  remarks  and  corrections  by  la  Monnpye.     He 
alao  embellished  the  '^  Anti-Baillet  of  Menage,"  with  cor* 
rections  and  notes.     He  if  as  a  great  benefactor  to  litera- 
ture, by  bis  own   productions,   and  the  assistance  wfaidi 
he  communicatd  very  freely,  upon  all  occasions,  to  other 
aothors.     Among  others,  he  favoured  Bayle  with  a  great 
iiumb€»r  of  curious  particulars  for  his  ^^  Dictionary,"  whitch 
was  liberally  acknowledged.     He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  1  ac, 
JL728,  in  his  86th  year. 

R  2 
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Mr.  de  Salliagre  publi^ed  at  tfae  Hague  ^^  A  ObUeieticui 

of  Poems  by  la  Mobnoye/'  witb  his  eulogium^  to  wfaSeh  wc 

owe  many  of  the  particulars  given  above.     He  also  left 

behind  him  '^A  Collection  of  Letters/'  mostly  critical^ 

sereral  curious  '<  Dissertations  ;^*  three  hundred  ^^  SeleeC 

Epigrams  from  Martial,  and  other  Poets,  anci^it  and  mo*^ 

deruy  in  French  verse ;"  and  several  other  works  in  prose 

and  verse,  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  ready  for  tbe  press; 

A  coilectfon  of  his  works  in  3  vols.  8vo,  was  published  iii 

nS^i  .  He  deserved  that  the  French  academy  should  admit 

idto  their  list  a  person  on  whom  they  had  so  often  be* 

stowed  their  laurels,  and  he  might,  doubtless,  have  ob<fr 

tained  that  honour  sooner,  had  he  sued  for  it:  but,  as  fa# 

declined  suob  solicitation,  he  was  not  elected  till  ]'713,  oH 

the  ideath  of  abb6  Regner  des  Marias.     He  married  Claude 

Henriot,  whom  be  survived,  after  living  many  years  with 

her  in  the  strictest  amity ;  as  appears  from  a  copy  of  bt$ 

retses,  and  also  from  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himsell  and 

his  wife.     He  had  accumulated  a  very  curious  and  valua-^ 

ble library,  but  urais  obliged,  by  the  failure  of  the  Missisippi 

scheme,    to  propose  selling  it,  in   order  to  support  ios 

femily.     This  the  duke  de  Villeroi  bearing,  settled  an 

aniiiml  pension  of  6000  livres  upon  him  \  for  which  he  ex-^ 

pressed  his  gratitude,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  that  noble*^ 

man.     It  is  said,  however,  that  tbe  duke  did  it  only  upon 

condition,  that,  himself  should  inherit  the  library  after  tbd 

death  of  la  Monnoye,  who  accepted  the  termis.^ 

MONNOYER.     See  BAPTIST,  John. 

MONRO  (Albxandbr,  M.  D;),  an  emineitt  anatomist^f 
and  *tbe  father  of  <  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,^  waa 
deseentled  both  by  his  paternal  and  maternal  parents  froni 
distinguished  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland-    He.was 
born  in  London,  in   September  1G97,  where  has  fatbec,, 
then  a  surgeon  in  tbe  army  of  king' William  in  .Flanders^ 
resided  upon  leav6  of  absence  in  tbe  winter.     On  quittii^g 
the  army,  Mr.  Monro  -settled  in  Edinburgh ;  and  perceive 
ing 'early  indications  of  talent  in  Alexander,  he  gave  him 
the  best  instruction  whieh  Edinburgh  then  a&mled,  and 
afterwards  sent  him'  to  London,  where 'he  attended  the 
anatomical  courses 'ofCheselden,  and  while  hete^.  laid,  the 
foundation  of  hismost  important  work' on  tbe  bones.      He 
thea  piir^ued  Us  studies  at  Paris  and  LtiydiOB^  Wberes  his 
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iadoshy  atid  promising  talents  recommended  him  to  tb^ 
particular  notice  of  Boerhaave.     On  his  retarn  to  Edin« 
burgh,  hi  the  autamn  of  1719,  he  was  appointed  professor 
arid  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeonsi 
the  joint  demonstrators  having  spontaneonsly  resigned  in 
his  favour,  and  soon  after  began  aisro  to  give  public  Jectures 
pn  anatomy,  raided  by  the  piteparations  which  he  had  made 
when  abroad ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Alston,  th^n  a 
joung  mart,  united  with  him  in  the  plan,  and  began  1 
course  of  lectures  on   the  materia  medica  and   botany. 
These  courses  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening  of  that  me- 
dical school,  which  has  since  extended  its  fame,  not  only 
throughoiit  Europe,  but  over  the  new  world.     Mr.  Monro 
suggested  this  plan }  and  by  the  following  circumstance^ 
probably,  contributed  to  lead  his  son  into  a  mode  of  lec- 
turing,   which  subsequently  carried   him  to   exceilence* 
Without  the  young  teacher^s  knowledge,  he  invited  thd 
president  and  fallows  of  the  College  of -Physicians,  and 
the  whole  company  of  surgeons,  to  honour  the  first  day^^ 
Jecture  with  their  presence.     This  unexpected  company 
threw  the  doctor  into  such  confusion,  that  he  forgot  the 
words  of  the  discourse,  which  he  had  written  and  com*^ 
initted  to  memory.     Having  left  his  papers  at  home,  bd 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  little  time  what  to  do  :  but,  with  niuctf 
presence  of  mind,  he  immediately  began  to  shew  some  of 
Cbe  anatomical  preparations,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  re^ 
eollection ;  and  very  soon  resolved  not  to  attempt  to  re^ 
peat  the  discouffte  which  he  had  prepared,  but  to  exp/es^ 
htiQself  in  such  language  as  should  occur  to  him  from  the 
Ullbject,  which  he  was  confident  that  he  understood.     The 
^rperiment  succeeded:    he  delivered   himself  well,    and 
^ined  great  applause  as  a  good  and  ready  speaker.     Thus 
discovering  his  own  strength,  he  resolved  henceforth  never 
to  recite  any  written  discourse  in  teaching,  and  acquired  a^ 
tree  and  elegant  style  of  delivering  lectures. 

In  the  same  year,  1720,  a  regular  series  of  medical  in-' 
struction  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh,  through  the  interest 
of  Dr.  Monro's  father:  these  two  lectureships  were  put' 
upon  the  university  establishment,  "to  which  w^re  soon' 
after  added  tbose  of  Drs.  Sinclair,  Rutherford,  Innes,  and 
Plummer.  This  system  of  medical  education  was,  how-' 
ever,  incomplete,  without  affording  some  opportunity  to 
tbe -students  of  witnessing  the  progress  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  of  hearing  l#oiures«    A  proposal  wasy 
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therefore,  made  to  erect  and  endow  an  hospital  by  sub-, 
icription  ;  and  Dr.  Monro  published  a  pamphlet,  expUin*^ 
ing  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  The  royal  in- 
firmary was  speedily  raised,  endowed,  and  established  by 
charter;  and  the  institution  of  clinical  lectures,  which  were 
commenced  by  Dr.  Monro  on  the  surgical  cases,  and  after- 
Wards  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  1748,  on  the  medical  cases, 
completed  that  admirable  system  of  instruction,  upon  which 
the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh  hav6  been  subsequently  founded. 

Dr.  Monro,  who  was  indefatigable  in  the  labours  of  his 
office,  soon  .made  himself  known  to  the  professional  world 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  valuable  publications.  .  Hifl^ 
first  and  principal  publication  was  his  *f  Osteology,  or 
Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,"  which  appeared 
in  1726,  and  passed  through  eight  editions  during  his  life, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
To  the  later  editions  of  this  work  he  subjoined  a  concise 
neurology y  or  description  of  the  nerves,  and  a  very  accurate 
accpunt  of  the  lacteal  system  and  thoracic  duct. 

Dr.  Monro  was  also  the  father  and  active  supporter  of  a 
society,  which  was  established  by  the  professors  and  otbte 
practitioners  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  un^ 
publishing  papers  on  professional  subjects,  and  to  which 
the  public  is  indebted  for  six  volumes  of  **  Medical  Essays 
Md  Observations  by  a  Society  at  Edinburgh,"  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  1732.  Dr.  Monro  was  the  secretary  of 
this  society ;  and  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
when  the  members  of  the  society  became  remiss  in  their 
attendance,  the  whole  labour  of  collection  and  publication 
was  carried  on  by  himself;  ^' insQmuch  that  after  this,^" 
says  his  biographer,  *'  scarce  any  other  member  ever  saw 
a  paper  of  the  five  last  volumes,  except  those  they  were 
the  authors  of,  till  printed  copies  were  sent  them  by  the 
bookseller."  Of  this  collection,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
papers  were  written  by  Dr.*  Monro,  on  anatomical,  pby^ 
siological,  and  practical  subjects :  the  most  elaborate  of 
these  is  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Fcetus,"  in 
three  dissertations.  '  Haller,  speal^ing  of  these  volopies  ai 
highly  valuable  to  the  profession,  adds,  ^'  MQnrous.  ibi 
eminet." 

.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  publication,  the  society,  was 
revived,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  n^itheoeiaticaJl 
^professor,  Colin  Maclaurin,  and  was  exteqded.  to  the  ad-^ 
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Inission  of  literary  and  philosophical  topics.     Dr.  Monro 
Ugain  took  aa  active  part  in  its  proceedings,  as  one  of  itr 
vice-presidents,  especially  after  the  death  of  Maclauriny 
when  two  volumes  of  its  memoirs,  entitled  *^  Essays  Phy- 
sical and  Literary,'^  were  published,  and  some  materials  for 
a  third  coUected,  to  which  Dr.  Monro  contributed  several 
useful  papers.     The  third  was  not  published  during  his. 
life.     His  last  publication  was  an  '^  Account  of  the  Success 
of  Iiioculatioti  in  Scotland,''  written  originally  as  an  answer 
tD  some  inquiries  addressed  to  him  from  the  committee  of 
the  faculty  of  physicians  at  Paris,  appointed  to  investigate' 
'  the'  merits  of  the  practice.     It  was  afterwards  published  at 
the  request  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  contributed  to  ex-* 
tend  the  practice  iti  Scotland.     Besides  the  works  which 
^  he .  published;  be  left  several  MSS.  written  at  different 
^  times,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal :  viz.  A 
^History  of  Anatomical  Writers;  An  Encheiresis  Anato^ 
mica;  Heads  of  many  of  his  Lectiires;  A  Treatise  on 
3  Comparative  Anatomy ;  A  Treatise  on  Wounds  and  Tu- 
mours; and.  An  Oration  de  Cuticula.     This  last,  as  well 
.^  as  tfa^  short  tract  on  comparative  anatomy,  has  been  printed 
_^Mi.an  edition  of  his  whole  works,  in  one  volume  quarto, 
^^published  by  his  son.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  at  Edinburgh, 
ill  1781.     This  tract  h^d  been  published  surreptitiously  in 
1744,  from inotes  taken  at  his  lectures;  but  is  here  given 
in  a  more  correct  form. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Monro  resigned  his  anatomical  chair,  which 
he  had  so  long  occupied  with  the  highest  reputation,  to 
his  son,. just  mentioned;  but  be  still  continued  to  lecture 
^  as  onie  of  the  clinical  professors  on  the  cases  in  the  in- 
firmary.    His  life  was  also  a  scene  of  continued  activity  in 
other  affairs,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.     For  he  was 
r  BOt  only  a  member,  but  a  most  assiduous  attendant,  of 
&  juany  societies  and  institutions  '  for  promoting  literatare^ 
^  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  in  Scotland ;  he  was  also 
^  a  diriector  of  the  b^nk  of  Scotland,  a  justice  of  the  peace^ 
a  commissioner  of  high  roads,  &c.  and  was  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  all  bis  duties.     His  character  in  private 
life  was  as  almiable  and  exemplary  as  it  was  useful  in  pub- 
'  lie.     To  the  literary  honours,  which  be  attained  at  home, 
were  added  those  of  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  an  honorary  member  of  the  royal  academy .  of 
sui^eiy,  at  Paris. 
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<  Dr.  Monro  was  a  man  of  middle 'stature,  nmsbnlar,  and 
possessed  of  great  strength  and.  activity ;  but  was  ml^tet 
for  many  years  to  a  spitting  of  blood  on  catching  the  least 
coldy  and  through  his  life  to  frequent  inflammatory  feirers^ 
After  an  attack  of  the  influenza,  in  1762,  be  was  afflicted 
with  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  a  painful  and  tedious  nature^ 
which  continued  ever  after,  until  it  terminated  his  exist* 
ence.  Thb  was  a  fungous  ulcer  of  the  bladder  and  rectuni, 
the  distress  of  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude  and  *re-» 
aignation,  and  died  with  perfect  calmness,  on  the  10th  oF 
July,  1767,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

'.  Two  of  his  sons  became  distinguished  physicians:  Dr. 
Alexander,  his  successor,  and  who  has  filled  his  chair 
since  his  death,  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  by  hit 
valuable  publications.  It  was  not  until  1801  that  to  re^ 
Ueve  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  professorship,  he 
associated  with  himself,  his  son,  the  third  Alexander  Monro^ 
who  bids  fair  to*  perpetuate  the  literary  honours,  of  hit 
ffumily.  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  the  other  sdii  of  the  first 
Alexander,  settled  as  a  physician  in  London,  became  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and  senior  phy«* 
sjcian  to  the  army.  He  wrote,  besides  several  amaller  me- 
dical treatises,  *^  Observations  oh  the  Means  of  preserving 
the  Health  of  Soldiers,'^  1780,  2  vols.  Svo;  a  treatise  on 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and. the  Materia 
Medica,  1788,  4  volsi  8vo  ;  and  the  life  of  his  father,  pre^ 
fixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works  published  by  his  son, 
Alexander,  1781,  4to.  He  died  in  July  1 802,  aged  seventy' 
one.  It  is  from  this  life  of  the  first  Dr.  Monro,  that  the 
preceding  account  is  taken. ^ 

MONRO  (John),  an  eminent  physician,  was  descended 
firom  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of 
Ross^  in  North  Britain ;  and  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  in  dM 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1715,  O;  S* 
His  grandfather.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  was  pvincipal  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  just  before  the  revoln<£ 
tion  in  1688y  had  been  nominated  by  king  Jamies  th^Iid, 
to' fill  the  vacant  see  of  the  Orkneys;  but  the  alteration* 
which  took  place  in  the  cburoh-estabHriunent  of  Scotland 
at  that  period,  prevented  his  obtaining  possession  of  this 
bishopric ;  and  the  friendship  which  prevailed  between' 
him  imd  the  celebrated  terd  Dundee^  the  avowed  opponent* 

I  Life  as  above.— Rees's  Cyciopasdia^ 
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•£  king.  WiUiam,  added  to  his  being  thought  averse  ta  the 
iiew  order  of  things,  exposed  him  to.  much  persecution 
froin  the';8upporters  of  the  revolutioo,  and  occasioned  him 
to  retire  tVom  Edinburgh  to.  London^  whither  he  brought 
with  him  his  only  son,  then  a  child.  James. Monro^.  the 
son  of  Dr«  Alexander,  after  taking  his  academical  degrees 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  practised  with  much  sucoes$ 
as  a*  physician,  in  ..London;  and,  dedicating  bis  studies 
principally  to  the  investigation  of  that  branch  ^f  medicinist 
which  professes  to  relieve  the  miseries  arising  from  insanity^ 
was  elected, physician  to  the  hospital  of  Bridewell . and 
Bethlem* 

..Dr  John  Monro  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr., James,  and 
was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylors  school  in  London,  whence 
he  was  removed  in  .1723  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,,  of 
which. he  became  a  fellow.  In  1743,  by  the  favour  of  sir 
Kobert  Walpole,  with,  whom  his  father  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship,  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the  travelling  feUdWr 
ships  founded  by  Dr.  RadclifFe,  and soonafter. went  abroad^ 
He  studied  physic,  first  at  Edinburgh,^  and  afterwards  at 
l^eyden,  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave ;  after  which  he 
visited  various. parts  of  Europe..  He  resided  some  time  aft 
Paris  in  1745,  whence  he  returned  to  Holland  ;  and,  after 
a  short  stay  in  that  country,  .he  passed  through  part  of 
Germany  into  Eugtand,  carefully  observing  whatever  merjiir 
ed  the  notice  of  a  man  of  learning  and  taste.  After  quit4 
ting  Italy  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Eranoe,  and,  having 
continued  some  time  in  that  country,  returned  to  England 
in  1751.  .;    .  . 

During; his  absence  on  the  continent,  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic^ 
hy'^liploma;' and  his  father's  health  beginning  to  decline 
soon  after  bis  arrival  in  England,  he  was,  iaJuly  1751^ 
elected  joint  physician  with  him  to  Bridewell  and  Bethleni 
hospi^ls,  and  on  his  deatti,  which  happened  in  the  latter 
end  of  175-2,  he  became  sole  physician  thereof*  • 

From  this  time  he  confined  his  practice  entirely  to  case» 
of  insamty,.  in  which- branch. of  the  medical  art  he  attained 
to  a  higher  degree  of  eminence  than  was  possessed  by  any^ 
c^his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  In  1753,  ^Dn  Bat- 
tie  havihg  •  published. ^>  A  Treatise  on  Madness,"  wherein 
hesp«k<e,  as  Dr..  Monro  conceived,  disi'espectfaUy  of  the' 
former  physicians  of  Bethiem  huspital,  he  thought  it?  in-^ 
cumbent  upon'  hkm.  to  take  sonde  ootiea  ot  ,the; publication 4> 
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•nd;  in  the  same  year,  published  a  snsall  pampUfit,  eit^ 
titled,  ^  Remarks  on  Dr.  Battie*s  Treatise  on  Madness.'* 
His  ideas  of  this  dreadful  malady,  as  well  as  the  motives 
which  induced  htm  to  compose  these  remarks,  are  very 
concisely  and  elegantly  expressed  in  the«  advertisenient 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  **  Madness  is  a  distemper 
of  such  a  nature,  that  very  little  of  real  use  can  be  said 
concerning  it ;  the  immediate. causes  will  for  ever  disap* 
point  our  search,  and  the  cure  of  that  disorder  depends  on 
management  as  much  as  medicine.  Myt  own  inelinatibn 
would  never  have  led  ine  to  appear  in  print ;  but  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  me,  in  my  situation,  to  say  some* 
thing  in  answer  to. the  undeserved  censures  which  Pn 
Bftttiehas  thrown  upon  my  predecessors."  . 

Dr.  Monrodefines  madness  to  be  a  ''  vitiated  judgment;'' 
though  he  declares,  at  the  same  time,  he  *^  cannot  take 
upon  him  to  say,  that  even,  this  definition  is  absolute  and 
perfect'*     His  little  work  contains  the  most  judicious  and 
accurate  remarks  on  this  unhappy  disorder ;  and  the  cha- 
racter which,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  draws  of  his  father, 
is  so  spirited^  and  so  full  of  the  warmA  of  .filial  affectidn, 
as  to  merit  being  selected. .    *^  To  say  he  understood  iJbis 
distemper  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries  is  very  liSle 
praise;  the  person  who  is  most  conversant  in  such  canes, 
provided  he  has  but  common  sense  enough  to  .avoid  mMt- 
physical  subtijties,  will  be  enabled,  by  his  extensive  kn^-- 
ledge  and  experience,-  to  excel  all  those  who  have  notilfae 
same  opportunities  of  receiving  information.     He  vkos^  a 
man  of  admirable  discernment,  and  treated  this  discHstse 
with  an  address  that  will  not  soon  be  equalled ;  hetknew 
Tery  ,welli  that  the  management  requisite  for  it  was  ftaver 
lo  be  learned  bqt  from  observation;  he  was  honest  and 
sincere,  and  though  no  man  was  more  cpmmunicatjive.  upon 
points  of  real  use,  he  never  thought  of  reading  lectures  oh 
•.subject  that  can  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  by  per* 
sonal  observation :  physic  he  honoured  as  a  prqfestion^  bfit 
he  de^sed  it  as  a  trade;  however  partial  1  may  be  ta,fai8 
aaemory,  his  friends  acknowledge  this  to  be.true,  andllis 
enemies  will  not  venture  to  deny  it."  m 

...In  1753,  Dr.  Monro  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  :je* 
cond  daughter.of  .Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  raerebaut»  of  Londpo^ 
by  whom  be. bad  six  children.  The  eldest! of  these,  Jobn^ 
WAS  designed  for  th^  profession  of  physic,,  and  had  madir  a. 
,<)omiitemble  progress:  ia  his.studies^  but  di^f.  after  a^sJiort 
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iSintUf  at  St  Jobn^s  college,  Oxford,  in  1779,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  The  loss  of  his  eldest  son  was  severely 
felt  by  Dr.  .Monro,  to  whom' he  was  endeared  by  his  many 
emiable  qualities  and  pnomising  abilities ;  and  this  loss  was 
aggravated  by  that  of  his  only  daughter,  Charlotte,  who 
was  carried  off  in  the  ^2il  year  of  her  age,  by  a  rapid  eon* 
sumption,  within  four  years  afterwards.  She  was  a  young 
lady,  who,  to  a  native  elegance  of  manners,  added  e%ceU 
lent  sensej  and  an  uncommon  sweetness  of  disposition. 
It  is  not  wonderful^  therefore,  that  her  loss  should  prome  a 
severe  blow  to  a  father  who  loved  her  with  the  most  lively 
affection.  He  was  now  in  his  68th  year,  and  bad  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  uncomibon  share  of  good  health ;  but  the  con- 
stant anxiety  he  was  under  during  his  daughter's  illness, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  brought  on  a  paralytic  stroke 
in  January  1783.  The  strength  of  his  constitution,  how* 
ever,  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  iirst  effects  of  thisdis- 
order,  and  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  profession;  but 
his  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body,  began  from"this  time 
to  decline.  In  1787,  his  youngest  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Monro 
(who,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  had  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  physic,)  was  appointed  his  assistant  at 
Bethlem  hospital ;  and  he  thenceforward  gradually  with- 
drew himself  from  business,  till  the  beginning  of  1791, 
when  he  retired  altogether  to  the  village  of  Hadley,  near 
Bamet ; .  and  in  this  retirement  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened;  after  a  few  days  illness,  on  the 
27U)  of  December,  in  the  tiame  year,  and  in  the  77th  year 
cf  his  age. 

Dr.  Monro  was  tall  and  handsome'  in  his  person,  and  of 
a  robust  constitution  of  body.  Though  natorally  of  a  grave 
cast  of  mind,  no  man  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  society 
with  a  greater  reljsh.  To  great  warmth  of  temper  he  added 
a  nice  sense  of  honour;  and,  though  avowedly  at  the  head 
of  that  branch  of  his  profession  to  which  he  confined  his 
practice,  yet  his  behaVioot' was- gentle  and  modest,  a^d 
|iis.  manners  refined  and  elegant  in  an  eminent  degree. 
0e  possessed  an  excellent  underistanding,  and  great  ha* 
inanity  of  disposition  ;  but  the  leading  features  of  his  cba*' 
tacter  were  disinterestedness  and  generosity;  as  be  baa 
p^d  of  his/atheTf  so  may  it,  with  equal  truth,  be  said  of 
Aimself—  <<  phytic  he  honoured  as  a  profession^  but  b^ 
despised  it  as  a  tradeJ^*  Never  did  he  aggravate  the  misery 
bf  ^ose  who  were  in  want^  by  accepting  what  could  ill  be 
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spared ;  whilst  he  Frequently  contributed  as  mubh  by  bU 
bounty  as  his  professional  skill  to  alleriate  die  distress  he 
-was  forced  to  witness.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  man  of  acute 
observation^  who  knew  him*  intimately,  '<  that  he  had  met 
fWith  manjr  persons  who  affected  to  hold  money  in  contempt^ 
bat  Dr.  Monro  was  the  only  man  he  had  found- who  really 
did  despise  it.'' 

;  He  possessed  a  very  elegant  taste  for  the  fine  arts^  in  ge^^ 
heral,  and  his  collection^  both  of  books  'and  prints,  was 
^try  extensive.  He  was  uncommonly  well  versed  in  the 
«ariy  history  of  engraving ;  and  the  specimens  he  had  col- 
lected of  the 'works  of  the  first  engravers  were  very  select 
and  curious.  *  Fronr  these,  as  well  as  from  the  communis 
eaHons  of  Dn  Monro,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Strutt  derived 
gteat  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  history  of  en- 
•gravers.  Though  he  never  appeared  as  an  author,  except 
in '  the  ^single  instance  mentioned  above,  he  possessed  a 
mihd  stored  with  the  beauties  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
literature.  Horace  and  Sbakspeare  were  his  favotirite 
authors ;  and  his  liotes  and  remarks  on  the  latter  were  con^^ 
•sidierabte :  these  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Steeverks,  pre^' 
ip«ous  to  his  publication  of  the  Works  of  our  immortal  poet ; 
anxious  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  elucidation  Of  those 
passages  which  time  has  rendered  obscure.  ^  His  fondness 
for  reading  was  gpreat,  and  proved  a  considerable  resource 
Vo  him  in  the  evening  of  life  ;  and  fortunately  he  was  able 
iO  enjoy  his  books  till  within  a  very  few  days  of  his  death. ' 

Dr.  Monro  .wa^  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Hadley^ 
and,  of  his  children,  three  only  survived  him  :  James,  whid 
n^^fbmanded  the  ship  Houghton,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
IfldiacQm[iany;  Charles;  and  Thomas,  who  succeeded 
hfiil>  and  still  is  physician  to  Betfalem  and  Bridewell  hos- 
jHtals.  Besides:  these,  and' his  son  and  daughter,  whose 
deaCbs  are  mentioned  above,  be  had  a  yotinger  son,  Cul« 
Ud^;  who  died  att  infant.^ 

MONSON  (Sir  William),  a  brav^  English  admiral; 
jKas  the  third  son  of  sir  John  Monson,  of  South  Cariton,  in 
iMilcfiinshire,  and  born  in  1569.  For  about  two  yeiars  he 
fitojdied  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford  :  but,  being  of  an  active 
MBti  viartial  disposidau,  be  soon  grew  weary  of  a  contem«» 
plative  lifi^,  and  applied  himself  to  the  sea-service,  in  which 
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he  became  very  expert;  Id  the  beginning  of  queen  ^£1U 
ziibeth'a  war  with  Spain,  be  entered  on  boatd  of  ship  with^' 
out  the  knowledge  of  his  parents;  but  in  1587  we  find  he 
went  out  commander  ofit  yessel,,  and  in  1^88,  he  senred 
in  one  of  the  queen's  ^hips,  but  bad  not  the  command  of 
it.  .  In.  1589,  he  was  vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Cumberw 
land,  in  his  expedition  to  the  Azores  islands,  and  at  th^ 
taking  of  Fayal ;  but,  in  their  return,  suffered  such  hard^ 
8hip9,  and  contracted  such  a  violent  illness  from  them,  as 
kept  him  at  home  the  whole  y^ar  1590.  *^  The  extremity 
we  endured,'^  says  he,  f'  was  more  terrible  than  befel  any 
ahip  during  the  eighteen  years'  war :  for,  laying  aside  the 
continual  expectation  of  death  by  shipwreck,  and  the  daily 
mortality.of  our  men,  I  will  speak  of  our  famine,  that  ex^ 
ceeded  all  men  and  sliips  I  have  known  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  For  sixteen  days  together  we  never  tasted  a  drop  of 
drink,  either  beer,  wine,  or  water;  and  though  we  had 
plenty  of  beef  and  p<»rk  of  a  year's  salting,  yet  did  we  for<^ 
bear  eating  of  it  for  making  us  the  drier.  Many  drank  salt 
water,  and  those  that  did,  died  suddenly,  and  the  last  words 
they  usually  spake,  was,  Mrink,  drink,-  drink !'  And  1 4are 
boldly  say,  that,  of  five  hundred^  men  that  were  in  tba^ 
ahip  seven  years  before,  at  this  day  there  is  not  a  -man 
alive  but  myself  and  one  more." 

In  15S^1^  heAserved  a  seconds  (ime  under  the  earl  of 
Cumberland;  and  the  commission  was,  as  all  the  lormer 
were,  to  act  again^st  the  Spaniards.  They  took  several  of 
their  ships ;  and  captain  Monson,  being  sent  to  convoy  one 
of  them  to  £ngland,  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  six 
Spanish  gallies,  after  a  long  and  bloody  fight.  On  this 
occasion  they  detained  him  as  an  hostage  for  the  per^roi- 
aoce  of  certain  covenants,  and  carried  him  to  Portugal^ 
where  he.  was  kiept  prisoner  two  years  at  Cascais  and  Lis-* 
bon.  Not  discouraged  by  thism-liick,  he  entered  a  tbir4 
time  into  the  earl's  service,  in  1593  ;  and  he  behaved  bim* 
self  in  this,  as  in  all  other  expeditions,  like  a  bcave  and 
able  seaman.  In  1594,  be  was  created  master  of  arts  at, 
Oxford  ;  in  1595,  he  was  married ;  io  1596,  he  served  iii 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  under  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  to  whom  he  did  greatservice  by  bis  wise  and  mo* 
derate  counsel,  and  was  deservedly  rknigbted«  He  was 
employed  in  several  otbev  expeditions,  and  was  highly  l|o«^ 
Aoiired' at^d  esteemed  during. Elizabeth's retgo..  MiUtai^ 
mBBn  were  not  ki^ug  James's  j^ourites :  theif^<)re5  afteir  the 
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death  of  the  queen»  he  never  received  either  xeeompene^- 
or  preferment,  more  than  bis  ordinary  entertainmeiftt  or 
pay,  according  to  the  services  he  was  employed  in.  How«» 
ever,  in  1604,  he  was  appointed  admind  of  the  Naraevr 
,  Seas,  in  which  station  he  coDtinued  till  1616  :  during  which 
time  he  supported  the  honour  of  the  English  flag,  against 
the  insolence  of  the  infant  commonwealth  of  HoUand,  of 
which  he  frequently  complains  in  his  *^  Nav;al  Tracts  ;'^  and 
protected  our  trade  against  the  encroachments  of  Franiee. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  and  faithful  services,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  disgrace  ;  and,  thrpugh  the  re- 
sentment of  senje  powerful  courtiers,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  in  16L6  :  but,  after  having  been  examined  by 
the  chief  justice.  Coke  and  secretary  Winwood,  he  was  dis* 
charged.  He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  entitled 
^  Concerning  the  insolences  of  the  Dutch,  and  a  Justifica- 
tion of  sir  William  Monson ;"  and  directed  it  to  the  lord 
chancellor  Ellesmere,  and  sir  Francb  Baooo,  attorney- 
general  and  counsellor.  His  zeal  against  the  Dutch,  and 
his  promoting  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  con- 
trary to  the  inclination  of  the  earl  of  Nottiughaoi,  then  lord 
high  admiral,  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  trou-* 
bles.  He  had  also  the  misfortune  to  bring  upon  himself  a 
general  and  popular  odium,  in  retaking  lady  ..Arabella 
Stenart,  after  her  escape  out  of  England  in  June  1611,. 
though  it  was  acting  agreeably  to  his  orders  and  duty.  Tbis 
lady  was  confined  to  the  Tower  for  her  marriage  with  Wil- 
liam Seymour,  esq.  as  was  pretended ;  but  the  true  cause 
of  her  confinement  was,  her  being  .too  high  allied,  and 
having  a  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  Sir !  WiU 
liami  however,  soon  recovered  his  credit  at  court :  fcur,  in 
^617,  he  was  called  befiore  the  privy  council,  to  give  his 
opinion,  how  the  pirates  of  Algiers  toight  be  suppressed^ 
and  the  town  attacked.  He  shewed  tfins  impossibility*  o( 
taking  Algiers,  and  was  against  the  expedition  $  notwith** 
standing  which,  it  was  rashly  undertaken  by  ViUiers  dtike*. 
of  Buckingham.  He  was  also  against  two  other  under- 
takings, jas  ill-managed,  in  1625  and  162^,  namely,  the  ex- 
peditious to  Cadis;  and  the  isle  of  Rhee.  He  was  not  em-  > 
ployed  in  these  actions,  because  he  objected  to  the  minis^ 
ter*s  measi^ies;  but,  in  1635,  it  being  found  necessary  to 
equip  a  large  fleet,  in  order  to  break  a  confederacy  that 
«va«  forming  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  he  wan  * 
*    i^PPQioted  vi^e-admiral  in  that  armament,  and  perfo^nied 
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his  duty  with  great  honottr  and  biiavery.  Aft^r  that  he 
was  employed  no  more,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  privacy,  at  his  seat  at  Kinnershey  in 
Sarrey,  where  he  digested  and  finished  bis  *^  Naval  Tracts,*' 
published  in  Churcbili's  '*  Collection  of  Voyages.'*  Hie 
died  there,  Flsb.  1642-3,  in  his  seventy*third  year,  and 
left  a  numerous  posterity,  the  ancestors'  of  the  present 
noble  family  of  Monson,  baron  Monsou  of  Burton,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.^ 

MONSTRELET  (Enguerrand  de),  an  emirient  French 
hiatoflrian,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  but  the  names 
of  his  parents,  and  the  perked  of  his  birth  have  not  been 
discovered.  The  place  of  his  birth  v^as  probably  Picardy, 
and  the  time,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centarV. 
No  particulars  of  his  eariy  years  are  known,  except  that 
he  evinced,  when  young,  a  love  for  application,  and  a 
dislike  to  indolence.  The  quotations  also  from  Sallus^' 
L.ivy,  V^etitts,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  occur  ii^ 
his  Chronicles,  shew  that  he  must  have  made  some  progrete 
in*  Latin  literature.  *  He  appears  to  have  been  resident  in 
Cambray  when  he  composed  his  history,  and  passed  thet^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1436  be  was  nominated  to 
the  office  of  lieutenant  du  Gavenier  of  the  Cambresis ;  the 
gabemer  was  ike. collector  or  receiver  of  the  annual  dues 
payable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  l^  the  subje<ns  of  the 
church  in  the  Cambresis,  for  the  protection  of  them'  as 
eif\  of  Flanders.  Moristrelet  abo  held  the  office  of  bailiff 
to  thechaj^terof  Cambray  from  1486  to  1440,  when  ano- 
ther was  appointed.  The  respect  and  consideration  which 
he  had  now  acquired,  gained  him  the  dignity  of  governbr 
of  Cambray  in  1444,  and  iu  the  following  year  be  Was  no»* 
minated  bailiff  of  Wallaiocourt. '  He  retained  both  of  those 
ptaoes  until  his  death,  which  happened  about  -the  middle 
of  July,  in  1 453.  His  character  in  the  register  of  thcCor* 
deliers,  and  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Aubert,  waaf  that  of  <^a 
very  honourable  and  peaceable  man  ;^'  expressions,  says  bi^ 
bic^rapher,  -that  appear  simple  at  first  sight,  but  Which 
contain  a  real  eulogium,  if  we. consider  the  troubhssome 
times  in  which  Monstrelet  lived,  the  places  he  held,  the 
interest  he  must  have  had  sometimes  to  betray  the  truth  in 
&voor  of  one  6f  the  factions  which  then  divided  France, 


^  Bu%.£rit.-<i€ampbtfp8l4vet  of  tlieB/rtlth  A4iiiitals,f—CoUins?#  P«era|;e; 
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etid  ctased'the  revolutions  the  history  of  whioh'be  bfts  putit- 
li$bed  during  the  life  of  the  principal  actors.  ^     .- 

Monstrelet's  work,  of  which  there  are  folio  editions,  the 
first  without  date,  the  others  1 5 1 8,  3  vols.  1 572,  &e.  is  called 
^^Chro^icle»/'' but  deserves  rather  to  be  classed  as  history, 
ftU:tbe  characteristics  of  historical  writing  being  found  in 
it  notwithstanding  its  imperfections  and  omissions*  He 
traces  events  t6  their  source,  developes  the  causes,  illustrates 
them  with  the  minutest  details ;  and  bestows  the  utmoat 
Attention  in  producifig  his  authorities  froin  edicts,  declara- 
tions, &c.  His  narrative  begins  on  Easter  Day  in  1400, 
where  that  of  Froissart  ends,  and  extends  to  the  death  of 
theidukeof  Bbrgundy  in  1467,  but.  the  last  thirteen  years 
were  written  by  an  unknovm  author,  and  it  has  since  been 
continued  by  otbei^  hands  to  1516.  After  the  example  of 
Froissart,  be  does  not  conBiie  bindself  to  events  that  passed 
in  France ;  he  embraces,  with  almost  equal  detail,  the  most 
r^imrkable  circumstances  which  happened  during  hiiitime 
in  Flanders,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  it  be- 
comes unnecessary  here  to  expatiate  'on  the  particular 
merits  of  this' work,  as  they  are  now  known  to  the  English 
public  by  the  exceflleiit  'translation  laiitely  published  by 
Thomas  Johnes,  esq*  at  the  Hafod  press,  in  1810,  and 
wbtcb,  with  bis  preceding  English  edition  of  Froissart,  is 
juAtly  entitled  to  form^a  part  in  every  useful  library.  From^ 
the  biographical  preface  to  Mr.  Johnes's  Monstrelet,  we 
have  gleaned  the  above  particulars.' 

MONTAGUE  (ChAHLbs,  Earl  of  HaLIPax"),  an  Eng-» 
lish  statesman  and  poet,  was  born  April  16, 1661,  at  Hor-^ 
ton  in  Nortbainptonsfaire.  He  was  the  soi^  of  Mr.  George 
Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He 
was  educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to 
Westminster,  where,  in  1677,  be  was  chosen  a  king^s 
scholar,  and-  recommended  himself  to  die  celebrated  mas-> 
ter  of  the  school.  Busby,  by  bis  felicity  in  extemporary 
epigrams^  He  contracted  a  very  intimate  friendship  with 
Mc«' Stepney;  and,  iii  1682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  ta 
Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  hot  being  to  pro-^ 
eeed.till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being 
plaiied  at  Oxford,  he  might  be  separated  from  his  compa:-^ 
nion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge^ 

^  PnAice  as  above,  from  the  Memoires  de  PAacdemie  de  BeUds  Lettm, 
vol.  XLIH.  by  M.  Daoier. 
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widiout  waiting  for  the  actvaotages  of  another  year.  He 
was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  relation,  Dr.  Mon- 
tague^  was  then  n>aster  of  Trinity  college  in  which  he  was 
placed  a  fellow-cofnmoDer,  and  took  him  under  his  parti- 
cular care.  Here  he  coounenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great;  N.ewton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and 
was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

-  In  I68py  he  wrote  some  verses  on  the  death  of  king 
Charlet^)  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  earl  of  Dor- 
aety  that,he  vvas  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  uni- 
versal patron  ip  the  other  wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with 
Prior  in  *<  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  one 
Qf  his  best. compositions,  which  was  intended  as  a  bur- 
lesque of  Dryden's^*  Hind  and  Panther."  Commencing 
his  politicid  career,  he  signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince. 
0f  Orange,  and  sat  in. the  conventioq.  He  about  the  same 
time  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Manchester,  and  in- 
tended to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his 
purpose,  he  purchased  for  1500/.  the  place  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council. 

-  After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the 
Boyne,  his  patron  Dorset  introduced  him  to  king  William^ 
with  this  expression :  "  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  rmusd  to 
wait  on  your  majesty.'*  To  which  the  king  is  said  to  have 
replied,  ^^  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a 
97km  of  him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  This,  story,  however  current,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
seems,  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The  king's 
answer  implies,  a  greater  acquaintance  with  our  proverbial 
ftnd  familiar  diction  than  king  William  could  possibly  have 
mttaioed. 

In  March  1691,  Mr.  Montague  first  displayed  his  abili« 
ties  in  the  debates  upon  the  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases 
of  high  treason  ;  the  design  of  this  bill,  among  other  things, 
vpas  to  allow  counsel  to  prisoners  charged  with  that  offence, 
while  the  trial  was  depending.  Montague  rose  up  to  speak 
for  it,  but  after  uttering  a  few  sentences,  was  struck  so 
suddenly  with  surprise,  that,  for  a  while,  he'  was  not  able 
to  go  on.  Recovering'  himself,  he  took  occasion,  from 
this  circumstance,  "  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  allowing  ' 
counsel  to  prisoners,  who  were  to  appear  before  their 
judges;  since  he,  who  was  not  only  innocent,  and  unac- 
cused,   but  one  of  their  own  members,   was  so  dashed 
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when  he  was  to  speak  before  that  wise  and  illustribus  as> 
sembly*." 

In  this  year,  1691,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
'Sioners  of  the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy  council ; 
and  in  1694  was  appointed  second  commissioner  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  under-treasurer.  In  1695, 
he  entered  into  the  design  of  re^coining  all  the  current 
money  of  the  nation  ;  which,  though  great  difficulties  at- 
tended it,  he  completed  in  the  space  of  two  years.  la 
1696,  he  projected  th6  scheme  for  a  general  fund,  whicb 
gave  rise  to  the  sinking  fund,  afterwards  established  by 
sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  same  year,  he  found  out  a  me« 
thod  to  raise  the  sinking  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
and,  in  1697,  he  provided  against  the  mischiefs  from  the 
scarcity  of  money^  by  raising,  for  the  service  of  the  go- 
vernment, above  two  millions  in  exchequer-notes;  on 
which  occasion  he  was  sometimes  called  the  British  Ma- 
chiavel.  Before  the  end  of  this  session  of  parliament,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  '<  Charles 
Montague,  esq.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  his  good 
services  to  the  government,  did  deserve  bis  majesty V  fa-, 
vour.*'  This  vote,  when  we  consider  that  the  pubUc  affairs 
called  for  the  skill  of  the  abllest  statesmen,  and  that  he  waft 
at  this  time  not  more  than  thirty-six  ^years  of  age,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  entertained  or  his 
abilities. 

\  In  1698,  being  advanced  to  the  first  commission  of  the 
treasury ,^he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's 
absence :  the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  the  year  after  created  baron  Halifax.  He  was^ 
however,  impeached  by  the  Commons  -^  but  the  articles 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

'  At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  council :  and  in  the  first  parliament  of  her  feign  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the 
protection  of  the  Lords*     In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to 

*  Mr.  ^Reed  observes  that  this  anec-  ^  ing  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords, 

dote  ie  related  by  Mr.  Walpole,  ia  bis  'ir  became  a  law  in  Ihe  7th  William, 

Catalogue  of  Royal  dndNobie  Authors,  when    Halifax  and   Shaftesbury    both 

of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  had  seats.    The  editors  of  the  «  Bio- 

the  f*  Charaoteristlos y '  bat  it  appears  graphia  Britannica*'  adopt  Mr.Wal- 

to  be  a  mistake,  if  we  are   to  under-  pole's  story,  but  they  are  not  speaking 

staod  that  the  word»  were  spoken  by  of  this  period.  The  story  first  appeared 

ShafUsbury  at  this  time,  when  he  had  in  the  Life  of  lord  Halifax,  publishetl 

no  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  1715. 
nor  did  the  bili  pass  at  tbis  (ime,  be* 
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Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  conformity.  He 
headed  the  inquiry  into  the  danger  of  the  church.  In  1706, 
he  proposed  and  negociated  the  union  with  Scotland  ;  and 
when  the  elector  of  Hanover  had  received  the  garter,  after 
the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  succession, 
he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to'  the 
electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Sache- 
verell ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no 
longer  in  favour,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  sum- 
moning the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as  duke  of  Cam* 
bridge.  At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
regency,  during  her  successor's  absence  from  his  kingdoms ; 
and,  as  soon  as  George  I.  had  taken  possession  of  the 
throne,  he  was  created  earl  of  Halifax,  installed  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  expected  to  have  been  appointed  lord  high 
treasurer ;  but  as  he  was  only  created  first  commissioner, 
he  was  highly  chagrined,  nor  was  he  pacified  by  the  above 
honours,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  place  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  to  his  nephew.  Inflamed,  says  .Mr.  Coxe,  by 
disappointed  ambition,  he  entered  into  cabals  with  the  tory 
leaders,  for  the  removal  of  those  with  whom  he  had  so  long 
cordially  acted;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  his  intrigues. 
While  be  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  vigorous  state  of  health, 
he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  May  15,  and  died  on  the  19th, 
1715. 

As  he  was  a  patron  of  poets,  his  own  works  did  not  miss 
of  celebration.  Addison  began  to  praise  him  early,  and 
was  followed  or  accompanied  by  other  poets  ;  perhaps  by 
almost  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope,  who  forbore  to  flatter 
him  in  his  life,  because  he  had  disappointed  their  hopes ; 
and  aft^r  his  death  spoke  of  him,  Swift  with  slight  censure, 
and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  con- 
tempt*. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  **  fed  with  dedications ;"  and 
7ickell  affirms  that  no  dedication  was  unrewarded.  Dr. 
Johnson's  remarks  on  this  are  too  valuable  to  be  omitted. 


*  Pope*9  contemptQoas  character  of 
lord  Halifax  as  Bufo  occars  va  the. 
*'  Prologue  to  thn  Saljres,"  aod  yet  in 
the  "  JEfpilogue"  to  the  same,  he  says 
in  a  note  that  Halifax  was  "  a  peer  no 
less  distiaguished  by  his  lova  of  letters 
than  his  abilities  in  parliament."  In 
the  preface  to  the  niad,  he  also  speaks 
|)i|(h1y  of  him,  but  they  had  not  at  that 
tsme  fallen  out.    The  cause  of  their 


quarrel  is  stated  in  Johnson's  life  of 
Pope,  with  a'  ludicrous  anecdote  re- 
spectint;  Halifax's  talents  as  a  critic* 
Swift's  dislike  was  founded  on  the  same 
cause  as  Pope's,  disappointment  of 
certain  expectations  from  lord  HaUfax, 
of  whom  be  said  that  **  his  encourage- 
ments were  only  good  words  and  gpod 
dinners.'* 
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**  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery, 
nnd  to  suppose  that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels 
the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover  great 
ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  In  determi- 
tiations  depending  not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and 
comparison,  judgment  is  always  in  some  degree  subject  to 
affection.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire* 
Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  wbfich  he 
receives,  and  considers  the  sentence  passed  in  his  favour 
as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend 
that  understanding  which  selected  us  for  confidence  ;  we 
admire  more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead  of 
scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed  it  to  us  ;  and,  if 
the  patron  be  an  author,'  those  performances  which  grati- 
tude forbids  us  to  blame,  affection  will  easily  dispose  us  to 
exalt.  To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds 
a  power  always  operating,  though  not  always,  because  not 
willingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gra- 
dually away;  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be 
in  time  so  increased,  that  modest  praise  will  no  longer 
please.'*  The  opinion  of  the  same  critic,  bn  the  poetry  of 
Montague,  may  safely  be  quoted,  as  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  one.  '*  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by 
a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundle  of  Verses,  to  be  told, 
that,  in  strains  either  familiar  or  solemn,  he  sings  Vikb 
Montague/'  His  poems  and  speeches,  with  memoirs  of 
his  life,  were  published  in  17 15,  The  former  were  inserted 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  but  although 
they  have  served  to  make  his  name  more  familiar  ^ith  the 
public,  it  is  in  political  history  that  his  character  appears 
to  greatest  advantage.* 

MONTAGUE  (Edward),  earl  of  Sandwich,  an  Eng- 
lish general,  admiral,  and  statesman,  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  sir  Sidney  Montague,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward 
lord  Montague  of  Boughton.  He  was  born  July  27,  1625, 
and  after  a  liberal  education  was  very  early  introduced 
into  public  life.  I^is  career  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  for  in  August  1643  he  wai 
commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  act  against  Charles  I.  He  then  joined 
the  army,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  courage  at  the 

*  Biog.  Brit. — Lihj  prefixed  to  his  Works. — Johnson'fi  I/ife  in  English  Pocts^ 
— 'Cibber's  Lives. — Swift's  and  Pope's  Works  j  see  Iade.Ye8. — Park's  eQitioix  of 
the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
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stofming  Of  Lincoln^  the  battles  of  Marstoii-moor  and 
Naseby, .  and^op  other  occasions,  before  be  had  arrived  at 
bis  twentieth  year.  He  sat  also  in  the  House  of  Commons 
«3  representative  for  Huntingdonshire  before  he  was  of  age, 
-and  had  afterwards  a  seat  at  the  board  of  treasury  under 
Cromwell.  After  the  Dutch  war  he  went  from  the  army 
to  the  navy,  had  a  command  in  the  fleet,  and  Cromwell 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  him^  as  to  associate  him  with  the 
celebrated  admiral  Blake  in  his  expedition  to  the  Medi-^ 
t^rrajiean.  In  1656  be  returned  to  England  with  some  rich 
prizes,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  as  well 
s^s  renewed  instances  of  Croo^welPs  favour.  In  the  foUow- 
^i)g  year  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the. 
Powns,  the  object  of  which  was  to  watch  the  Dutch,  to 
<:arry  on  the  war  with  Spain,  and  to  facilitate  the  enter- 
prize  of  Dunkirk.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  ac- 
ceptedy  under  Richard,  the  command  pf  a  large  fleet  whibh 
was  sent  to  the  North,,  on  board  of  which  he  embarked  in 
t^e  spripg  of  1659.  In  April  be  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  and  to  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  in- 
forming tbem  that  his  instructions  were,  not  to  respect  the 
prlva,te  advantage  of  England  by  making  war,  but  the  ge- 
Derai  trAuquUlity  of  Europe,  by  engaging  the  Powers  of 
the  North,  to  enter  into  ap  .equitable  peace  ;  and  in  the  ne- 
goci^ions  which  he  carried  on  with  other  ministers  to  effect 
this  purpose,  be  i»  ^aid  to  have  displayed  the  talents  of  a  ^ 
€ODsu0imfitte  statesmad. 

He  appear$,  however,  about  this  time,  to  have  conceived 
la  dislike  against  bis  employers ;  for  which  two  reasons  ^re  ' 
Assigned  ;  the  one,  thai;  previous  to  his  sailing,  the  parlia- 
ment bad  lied  him  down  to  act  only  in  conjunction  wit^ 
ibeir.comaiiftsioners,  onepf  whom  waa  Algernon  Sidneys 
«nd  the  otber,  that  tbey  h^d  given  away  bis  regiment  of 
Jhorse^  While  thus  employed,  and  with  these  feelings, 
Charles  IL  sent  him  twp  letters,  one  from  himself,  and  the 
.other  from  chaocellor  Hyde,  the  purpose  of  which  was  tp 
induce  him  \o  withdraw  from  the  service  of  parliament, 
.and,  as  a  necessary  step,  to  return  with  the  fleet  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  might  be  ready  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
air  George  Booth  and  others,  who  were  already  disposed  to 
promote  the  restoration.  He  accordingly  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land, but  bad  the  mortification  to  find  that  sir  George 
Booth  was  in  the  Tower,  the  parliament  in  full  authority, 
and  a  charge  against  himself  brought  by  Algernon  Sidney. 
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He  set  out,  however,  for  London,  and  defended  his  odR'- 

duct  to  parliament  with  so  much  plausibility,  that  the  only 
consequence  was  his  being  dismissed  from  his  command. 

His  retirement  was  not -of  long  duration  ;  and  upon  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  restoration,  general  Monk  having 
procured  him  to  be  replaced  in  bis  former  rank  in  the  nayy^ 
he  convoyed  the  king  to  England,  who  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  soon  afterwards  created  bim  baron  Mon- 
tague of  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire,  viscount  Hinchin* 
broke  in  the  same  county,  and  earl  of  Sandwich  in  Kent. 
He  was  likewise  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  made 
master  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  admiral  of  the  narrow  seas, 
and  lieutenant  admiral  to  the  duke  of  York,  as  lord  high 
admiral  of  England.  When  the  Dutch  war  began  in  1664^ 
the  duke  of  York  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet 
as  high  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  commanded  the 
blue  squadron  ;  and  by  his  well-timed  efforts,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken.  In  the  great  battle, 
June  3,  1665,  when  the  Dutch  lost  their  admiral  Opdam, 
and  had  eighteen  men  of  war  taken,  and  fourteen  de^ 
stroyed,  a  large  share  of  the  honour  of  the  victory  was 
justly  assigned  to  the  earl  of  Ss(ndwich,  who  also  on  Sept.  4, 
of  the  same  year,  took  eight  Dutch  men  of  war,  two  of 
their  best  East  India  ships,  and  twenty  sail  of  their  mer« 
chantmen. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  to  negociate  a  peace  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  he  not  only  effected  in  the  most  satisftic- 
tory  manner,  but  also  concluded  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  treaties  of  commerce  that  ever 
^as  made  for  this  nation.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1672,  his  lordship  embarked  again  with  the  dake  of 
York,  and  commanded  the  blue  squadron.  .The  fleet  came 
in.sight  of  the  Dutch  about  break  of  day.  May  28,  and  in 
the  subsequent  engagement  he  performed  such  exploits  as 
could  not  fail  to  have  rendered  the  victory  complete,  had 
he  been  properly  seconded  by  his  squadron,  but  a  Dutch 
fire-ship,  covered  by  the  smoke  of  the  enemy,  having 
grappled  the  Royal  James  (that  on  which  the  earl  of  Sand* 
wich  fought),  set  her  in  a  flame,  and  the  brave  earl  perish«- 
ed  with  several  gallant  officers.  His  body  being  found 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  was,  by  his  majesty's  orderii 
brought  to  London,  and  interred  with  great  solemnity  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,   .Westminster-abbey.     It  was  sup«» 
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.posed  ;by  many,  though  unjustly^  that  the  duke  of  York 
did  not  support  him  as  he  might  have  done  towards  the 
•beginning  of  the  action  ;  but  it  was  agreed  by  all,  that  sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  the  earVs  vice-admiral,  might  have  disen* 
gaged  him.  His  loss  occasioned  great  reflections  on  the 
,duke  ;  and  in  the  parliament  which  naet  at  Westminster  in 
.Oct  1680,  when  the  exclusion  bill  was  in  debate,  some 
•members  openly  charged  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
.with  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  character  of  this  nobleman  may  be  inferred  from 
the  above  particulars.  Of  his  bravery  and  skill  both  as  a 
commander  and  statesman,  there  cannot  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but  there  are  the  strongest  inconsistencies  in 
his  political  career,  and  perhaps  greater  inconsistencies  in 
the  dispensation  of  court-favours  after  the  restoration.  He 
had  contributed  to  dethrone  the  father,  and  had  offered 
the.son^s  crown  to  the  usurper;  yet  for  bis  slow  services  at 
the  very  ev^  of  the  restoration,  Charles  U.  heaped  rewards 
.and  honours  upon  him,  while  he  neglected  thousands  who 
had,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  property,  adhered  to  the  royal 
^ause  through  all  its  vicissitudes. 

Lord  Oribrd,  who  has  given  this  nobleman  a  place  in 
his  *^  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  mentions  of 
his  writing,  *' A  Letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe,"  in  tbq  first 
Tolume  of  ^^  Thurloe*s  Stittc-papers;^'  *^  Several  Letters 
during  his  Embassy  to  Spain,"  published  with  ^'Arlingr 
ton^s  Letters ;"  and  ^^  Original  Letters  and  Negotiations  of 
Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  the  Earl  of  Sand«acb,  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  Sir  William  Godolphin,  wherein  divers 
matters  between  the  three  Crowns  of  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  from  1603  to  1678,  are  set  in  a  clear  light,"  in 
2  vols.  Svo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  singular  transla- 
tion, called  ^^  The  Art  of  Metals,  in  which  is  declared,  the 
manner  of  their  Generation,  and  the  Concomitants  of  them, 
in  two  books,  written  in  Spanish  by  Albaro  Alonzo  Barba, 
M.  A«  curate  of  St.  Bernard^s  parish,  in  the  imperial  city 
.of  Potosi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
1640;  translated  in  1669,  by  the  right  honourable  Edward 
earl  of  Sandyvich,"  1674, .  a  small  Svo.  .  A  short  preface  of 
the  editor  says  :  '^  The  original  was  regarded  in  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies  as  an  inestimable  jewel ;  but  that,  falling 
into  the  earPs  hands,  he  enriched  our  language  with  it, 
i>eiDg  content  that  all  our  lord  the  king's  people  shoi^ld  be 
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philosophers.**  There  are  also  ^ome  astroBOflai<:aI  observa^ 
tidns  of  bis  in  No.  2 1  of  the  Philosophical  TraAisactions.^ 

MONTAGUE  (John),  fourth  earl  of  Sandwich,  son 
of  Edward  Richard  Montague,  lord  viscount  Hinchinbtcke, 
and  Elizabeth  only  daughter  of  Alexander  Popham,  esq.  <tf 
Littlecote  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Westminster,  Nov.  3,  1718. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton  school,  where,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  George,  he  made  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  classics.  In  1735,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  and  during  bis  residence  there, 
he  and  the  late  lord  Halifax  were  particularly  dtsttngoisfaed 
for  their  college  exercises ;  and  were  the  first  noblemen 
who  declaimed  publicly  in  the  college  chapel.  After 
spending  about  two  years  at  Cambridge,  he  set  out  on  a 
voyage  round  the  Mediterranean,  his  account  of  which  has 
recently  been  published.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  late  eaii  of  Bes- 
borough,  Mr.  Nelthorpe,  and  Mr.  Mackye,  accompanied 
bis  lordship  (for  he  was  now  earl  of  Sandwich)  on  this 
agreeable  tour,  with  Liotard  the  painter,  as  we  have  no^ 
ticed  in  his  article  (vol.  XX.)  On  his  lordship^s  return  t6 
England,  he  brought  with  him,  as  appears  by  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Dampier,  ^^  two  mummies  an^ 
eight  embalmed  ibises  From  the  catacombs  of  Memphis ;  a 
large  quantity  of  the  famous  Egyptian  papyrus ;  fifteen 
intaglios ;  five  hundred  medals,  most  of  them  easier  to  be 
read  than  that  which  has  the  inscription  FAMIAN ;  a  mar- 
ble vase  from  Athens,  and  ^  very  long  inscription  as  yet 
undecyphered,  on  both  sides  of  a  piece  of  marble  of  about 
two  feet  in  height.*'  This  marble  was  afterwards  presented 
to  Trinity  college,  and  the  iuscrtption  was  explained  by 
the  late  learned  Dr.  Taylor,  in  1743,  by  the  tide  of  Mar* 
mor  Sandvicense. 

Being  now  of  age,  be  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
«ind  began  his  political  career  by  joining  the  party  then  in 
opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole.  On  the  formation  of 
the  ministry  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  hreadr* 
iottom,  he  was  appointed  second  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Dec.- 15,  1744.  In  consequence,  of  the  active  part  which 
he  tbok  in  raising  men  to  quell  the  rebellion  ki  1745,  he 
obtained  rank  in  the  army.     His  political  talents  must  at 

1 

t  CaiiipbftP;0  Livps  of  the  Admiralt-^-Collins^s  Peerage  by  sir  £.  Brydge!9,-v9 
Park's  edition  of  ibe  Hoy  at  and  Noble  Authors. 
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ibis  time  liave  been  acknowledged,  as  in  1746  he  was 
appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  to  be  holden  at 
freda,'  and  next  year  his  powers  were  renewed,  and  con«- 
.tinued  till  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Aix^ 
J»-Chapelle  in  Oct.  1748.  On  his  return  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy- council,  and  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty; 
juid  on  the  king^s  embarking  for  ^anover,  he  was  declared 
one  of  the  lords  justices  during  his  majesty^s  absence.  In 
June  175  ly  be  was  displaced  from  the  admiralty,  and  did 
^ot  agaitt  hold  any  public  office  till  1755,  when  he  became 
one  of  the  joint  vice- treasurers  of  Ireland.  In  April  1763, 
-he  was  again  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the 
death  (^  lord  Hardwicke  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
liigh  steward  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  lord  Sand- 
wich became  a  candidate  to  succeed  him,  but  failed,  after 
a  very  close  contest.  In  1765  be  was  again  out  of  office,^ 
but  in  1768  was  made  jqint^postmaster  with  lord  Le  De- 
speoeer.  In  Jan.  1771,  under  lord  North's  administra^ 
iioB,  he  was  a  third  time  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi*» 
ralty,  which  he  held  during  the  whole  stormy  period  of  the 
American  war,  and  resigned  only  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ministry  which  had  carried  it  on.  His  conduct  in  .the  ad<« 
miralty  was  allowed  to  redound  greatly  to  his  credit.-  He 
reformed  many  abuses  in  the  dock-yards ;  increased  tfad 
establishment  of  the  marines ;  set  the  example  of  annual 
vi^tations  to  the  dock-yards  ;  was  the  promoter  and  patron 
of  several  voyages  of  discovery ;  and  upon  the  whole^  hit 
attention  to  and  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  naval  de<^ 
partment,  although  sometimes  the  objects  of  jealoiss  in« 
quiry,  had  probably  never  been  exceeded. 

In  1783,  under  the  coalition  cabinet  he  accepted  the 
rangership  of  the  parks,  which  he  held  only  until  the  foU 
lowing  year,  and  then  returned  to  the  calm  satisfaction  of 
a  private  station.  In  1791,  a  complaint  in  the  bowels,  to 
virfaicb  be  had  been  subject,  obliged  him  to  try  the  praters 
of  Bath;  but,  receiving  no  benefit,  he  returned  to  bis 
house  in  town  in  the  latter  end  of  February  1792,  whera 
after  languishing  for  some  weeks,  he  died  April  30. 

**  The  earl  of  Sandwich,"  says  his  biographer,  **  was 
rather  to  be  considered  as  an  able  and  intelligent  speaker, 
then  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  orator.  In  his  ^arly  parlia^r 
fl»entary  career,  he  displayed  uncommon  knowledge  of  the 
sort  of  composition  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  a 
popular  assembly  ^  and  from  a  happy  choice  of  words,  an4 
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a  jodicious  arrangement  of  his  argument,  be  seldom  spoke 
without  producing  a  sensible  effect  on  the  mind  of  every 
impartial  auditor.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  political  life, 
and  especially  during  the  American  war,  bis  baraoguea 
were  less  remarkable  for  their  gprace  and  ornament,  tbaa 
foe  sound  sense,  and  the  valuable  and  appropriate  informa- 
tion which  they  communicated.  His  speeches,  therefore, 
were  regarded  as  the  lessons  of  experience  and  wisdom. 
He  was  never  ambitious  of  obtruding  himself  upon  the 
house.  He  bad  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  forbearance,  arising 
from  a  sense  of  propriety  ;  which,  if  more  generally  prac- 
tised, would  tend  very  much  to  expedite  the  public  busi- 
ness by  compressing  the  debates,  now  usually  drawn  out 
to  an  immeasurable  and  tires6me  length,  within  more  rea- 
sonable bounds.  If,  after  having  prepared  himself  on  any 
important  question,  when  be  rose  iu  the  house  any  other 
lord  ikst  cauglit  the  chancellor's  eye,  he.  sat  dowji  with  the 
most  accommodating  patience ;  and,  if  the  lord,  who  spoke 
before  him,  anticipated  the  sentiments  which  he  meant  to 
offer,  he  either  did  not  speak  at  all,  or  only  spoke  4o  such 
points  as  had  not  been  adverted  to  by  the  preceding 
speaker.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  rose,  the  House  was 
assured  that  he  had  something  material  to  communicate : 
be. was  accordingly  listened  to  with  attention,  and  seldom 
sat  down  without  furnishing  their  lordships  with  facts  at 
once  important  and  interesting;  of  which  no  other  peer 
was  so  perfectly  master  as  himself.  During  the  period  of 
the  American  war  he  was  frequently  attacked  in  both 
houses  for  bis  official  conduct  or  imputed  malversation. 
When  any  such  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
he  heard  his  accusers  with  patience,  and  with  equ^l  tem- 
per as  firmness  refuted  their  allegations,  exposing  their 
fallacy  or  their  falsehood.  On  all  such  occasions,  he  met 
his  opponents  fairly  and  openly,  in  some  instances  con^ 
curring  in  their  motions  for  papers,  which  bis  adversaries 
imagined  would  prove  him  a  negligent  minister ;  in  others 
resisting  their  object,  by  shewing  the  inexpediency  or  the 
impolicy  of  complying  with  their  request;.  In  the  parlia- 
mentary contest,  to  which  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
American  war  gave  rise,  he  is  to  be  found  more  than  once 
rising  in  reply  to  the  late  earl  of  Chatham  ;  whose  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  eloquence  inspired  sufficient  awe  to 
silence  and  intimidate  even  lords  of  acknowledged  ability; 
Lord  Sandwich  never  in  such  cases  suiFered  bimtelf  to  be 
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dazzled  by  th«  splendor  of  oratorical  talents ;  or  ever  spoke 
without  affording  proof  thiat  his  reply  was  necessary  arid 
adequate.  In  fact,  bis  lordship  never  rose  without  first 
satisf  ing  himself,  that  the  speaker  he  meant  to  reply  to 
was  in  error;  and  that  a  plain  statement  of. the  facts  in 
question  would  dissipate  the  delusion,  and  afford  convict 
tion  to  the  house.  By  this  judicious  conduct  his  lordship 
secured  the  .respect  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  com- 
manded at  all  times  an  attentive  hearing/' 

In  his  private  character,  his  biographer  bears  testimony 
to  the  easy  politeness  and  affability  of  his  manners;  his: 
chearfulness  and  hospitality ;  the  activity  of  his  disposition ; 
and  bis  readiness  to  perform  acts  of  kindness.  Of  hit 
morals  less  can  be  said.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  pleasure, 
in  all  the  extent  of  that  character ;  his  most  harmless  en- 
joyment was  music,  in  which  he  was  at  once  a  man  of 
taste,  a  warm  enthusiast,  and  a  liberal  patron.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^*  A  State 
of  Facts  relative  to  Greenwich  hospital,"  1779,  in  reply 
to  captain  Baillie's  *<  Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Green* 
wicfa/'  published  in  1778.  .  Since  his  death  has  been  pub* 
lisbed,  **  A  Voyage  performed  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
round  the  A^eduerranean,  in  the  years  1738  and  1739, 
written  by  himself."  This  was  edited  by  his  chaplain  the 
rev.  John  Cooke  in  1799,  with  a  memoir  of  the  noble  au- 
thor, from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above  particulars* 
This  noble  lord's  narrative  is  less  interesting  now  than  it 
would  have  been  about  the  period  when-  it  was  written, 
and  is  indeed  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
plan  and  execution  of  such  a  voyage  are  creditable  to  his 
lordship's  taste  and  youthful  ambition.' 

MONTAGU  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  an  English  lady 
of  distinguished  talent,  by  marriage  related  to  the  Sand- 
wich family,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepoint, 
duke  of  Kingston,  and  the  lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter 
of  William  earl  of  Denbigh.  She  was  born  about  1690, 
and  lost  her  mother  in  1694.  Her  capacity  for  literary 
attainments  was  such  as  induced  her  father  to  provide  her 
with  the  same  preceptors  as  viscount  Newark,  her  brother;, 
and  under  their  tuition,  she  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.     Her  studies. were 

1  Memoir  as  above. — CoUins's  Peerage,  by  Sir  E.  Brydges.— Mouth.  Rer. 
▼ol.  XXXIll.  N.  S. 
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afterwards  superintended  by  bishop  Burnet,  tod  that  part 
of  life  which  by  fenmles  of  her  rank  is  usually  devoted  to 
trifling  amusements,  or  more  trifling  "  accomplishments, V; 
was  spent  by  her  in  studious  retirement,  principally  at 
Tberesby  and  at  Acton,  near  London.  Her  society  was 
confined  to  a  few  friends,  among  whom  the  most  confkien-« 
tial  appears  to  have  been  Mrs.  Anne  Wortley,  wife  of  the 
hon.  Sidney  Montagu,  second  son  of  the  heroic  earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  this  intimacy  originated  her  connection 
with  £dward  Wortley  Montagu,  esq.  the  eldest  son  of  this 
lady ;  and  after  a  correspondence  of  about  two  years,  they 
were  privately  married  by  special  licence,  which  bears 
date  August  12,  1712.  Mr.  Wortley  was  a  man  possessed 
of  solid  rather  than  of  brilliant  parts,  but  in  parliament, 
where  at  dtflerent  periods  of  his  life  he  had  represented  the 
cities  of  Westminster  and  Peterborough,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Huntingdon  and  Bossiney,  he  acquired  considerable 
distinction  as  a  politician  and  a  speaker.  In  1714  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury^ 
and  on  ibis  occasion  his  lady  was  introduced  to  the  court 
ef  George  I.  where  her  beauty,  wit,  and  spirit  were  uni* 
versally  admired.  She  lived  also  in  habits  of  familiar  ac« 
quairitance  with  two  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the.  age^ 
Addison  and  Pope ;  but  it  did  not  require  their  discern* 
Inent  to  discover  thatj  even  at  this  time,  she  was  a  woman 
of  very  superior  tabents. 

in  1716,  Mr.  Wortley  resigned  his  situation  as  a  lord  of 
the  treasury,  on  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
in  order  to  negociate  peace  between  the  Turks  aiid  Im# 
pertalists.     Lady  Mary  determined  to  accompany  him  in 
this   difficult  and,  during  war,    dangerous  journey,    and 
while  travelling,  aiul  after  her  arrival  in  the  Levant,  amused 
^erscilf  and  delighted  her  friends  by  a  regular  correspond- 
.eoce,  chiefly  directed  to  her  sister  the  countess  of  Mar, 
lady  Rich,  and  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite,  both  ladies  of  the  court, 
land  to  Mr.  Pope.     Previously  to  her  arrival  at  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  embassy  re&ted  about  two 
moiHhs  at  Adrianople,  to  which  city  the  Sultstfi,  Achmed 
.the  thirds  had  removed  his  court.     It  was  here  that  she 
'first  was  enabled  to- become  acquainted  with  thfe  customs  of 
itbeTurks,  a,rtd  to  give  so  lively  and  so  jus^t  .a-  piQtare  of 
their  domestic  manners  and  usages  of  ceremony.     Her  ad- 
inisston  into  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  was  one.  of  her  most 
remarkable  adventures,  and  most  singular  privifeges,  and 
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gire  rise  to  many  strange  conjectures,  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  retive.  It  is  more  important  to  record  tbae, 
during  her  residence  at  Constantinople,  she  was  enabled 
to  confer  on  Europe  a  benefit  of  the  greatest  consequence^ 
namely,  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  which .  was  at  ihat 
time  uniirersal  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  This  practice 
she  examined  with  such  attention  as  to*  become  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  efficacy,  and  gave  the  most  intrepid  and 
convincing  proof  of  her  belief,  in  1717,  by  inoculating  her 
son,  who  was*'  then  about  three  years  old^  '  MrJ  Maitland, 
who  had  attended  the  embassy  in  ^  medical  character,  first 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  practice  in  London,  and  was 
encouraged  by  lady  Mary's  patronage.-  In  1721  the  ex- 
periment was  successfully  tried  on  some  criminals.  With 
fo  much  ardour  did  lady  Mary,  on  her  return,  enforce  thitf 
salutary  iniiovatfoii= among  inotbers  of  her  own  rank,  that, 
as  we  find  in  her  letter^,  much  of  her  time  was  necessarily 
dedicated  to  various  consultation^,  and  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  success  of  her  plan.  In  1722,  she  had  a 
daughter  of  six  years  old,  inoculated,  who  was  afterwards 
countess  of  Bute ;  and  in  a  short  cime  the  children  of  the 
royal  family,  that  had  not  had  the  small-pox,  underwent 
the  ^ame  operation  with  success ;  then  followed  some  of 
the  nobiKty,  and  the  practice  gradually  prevailed  among  all 
ranks,  although  it  had  to  encounter  very  strong  prejudices; 
and  was^soon  extended,  by  Mr.  Maitland  to  Seotland,  and 
by  other  operators  to  most  parts  of  Europe; 

Mr.  Wortley*s  negociatioris  at  the  Porte  having  failed^  ^ 
•wiilg  to  the  hi^h  demands  of  the  Imperialists,  he  received 
letters  of  recall,  Oct.  23,  1717,  but  did  not  commence  hk 
journey  till  June  1718;  in  October  of  the  Same  year  h^ 
arrived  in  England.  Soon  after,  lady  Mary  was  Solicited 
by  Mr.  Pope  to  fix  her  summer  residence  at  Twickeitfaam, 
with  which  she  complied,  and  mutual  admiration  seemed 
to  knit  these  kindred  geniuses  in  indissoluble  bonds.  A 
Abort  time,,  however,  proved  that  their  friendship  was  not 
superhun^an.  Jealousy  of  her  talents,  and  a  difference  in 
political  sentiments,  appear  to  have  been  the  primary  causea 
Of  that  dislike  which  soon  manifested  itself  without  cere«* 
mony  and  without  delicacy.  Lady  Mary  was  attached  to 
the  Walpole  administration  and  principles.  Pope  hated 
the  whigs,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  aversion  in 
c.puy^rsation  or  writing.  What  was  worse,  lady  Mary  had 
for  some  time  omitted  to  consult  him  upon  any  new  poetic 
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cal  production,  and  even  when  he  had  been  formerly  very 
free  with  bi3  emendations,  was  wont  to  say,  **  Come,  do 
touching,  Pope,  for  what  is  good,  the  world  will  give  to 
you,  and  leave  the  bad  for  me ;''  and  she  was  well  aware 
that  he  disingenuously  encouraged  that  idea.  But  the 
more  immediate  cause  of  their  implacability,  was  a  satire 
in  the  form  of  a  pastoral,  entitled  **  Town  Eclogues/* 
These  were  some  of  lady  M ary*s  earliest  poetical  attempts, 
and  had  been  written  previously  to  her  leaving  England. 
After  her  return,  they  were  communicated  to  a  favoured 
few,  and  no  doubt  highly  relished  from  their  supposed,  or 
real  personal  allusions.  Both  Pope  and  Gay  suggested 
many  additions  and  alterations,  which  were  certainly  not 
adopted  by  lady  Mary  ;  and  as  copies,  including  their  cor- 
rections, were  found  among  the  papers  of  these  poets, 
their  editors  have  attributed  three  out  of  six  to  them» 
"  Ihe  Basset  Table,"  and  "  The  Drawing  RoomV  are 
given  to  Pope  ;  and  the  ^'  Toilet"  to  Gay.  The  publicai^ 
tion,  however,  of  these  poems,  in  the  name  of  Pope,  by 
Curl,  a  bookseller  who  hesitated  at  nothing  mean  or  in- 
famous, appears  to  have  put  a  final  stop  to  all  intercourse 
between  Pope  and  lady  Mary.  *^  Irritated,**  says  her  late 
biographer,  *'  by  Pope's  ceaseless  petulance,  and  disgusted 
by  his  subterfuge,  she  now  retired  totally  from  his  soeiety, 
aud  certainly  did  not  abstain  from  sarcastic  observatioo% 
which  were  always  repeated  to  him."  The  angry  bard  re- 
taliated in  the  most  gross  and  public  manner  against  her 
and  her  friend  lord  Hervey.  Of  this  controversy,  which  is 
admirably  detailed  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  Dr.  Warton  and  Dr.  Johnson  agree  in  condemning  the 
prevarication  with  which  Pope  evaded  every  direct  charge 
of  his  ungrateful  behaviour  to  those  whose  patronage  he 
bad  once  servilely  solicited ;  and  even  his  panegyrical  com- 
mentator. Dr.  Warburton,  confesses  that  there  were  alle- 
gations against  him,  which  '^  he  was  not  quite  clear  of*."  - 
Lady  Mary,  however,  preserved  her  envied  rank  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  literature  until  1739,  when  her 
health  declining,  she  took  the  resolution  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  on  the  continent.  Having  obtained 
Mr.  Wortley's  consent,  she  left  England  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  hastened   to  Venice,  where  she  formed  many 

*  After  all  this  Pope  hat  found  a- zealous  advocate  in  Mr.  Hayley.— See  hif 
^  Desultory  Remarks  ott  the  Letters  of  Eminent  Per«>u,'*  prefixed  to  kit  c4i« 
tion  of  Covper't  World.  # 
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eminexions  whb  the  nob1e*inhabitaots,  and  detertniii^d*  to 
establish  herself  in  the  north  of  Italy.     Having  been  grati- 
fied by  a  short  tour  to  Rome  and  Naples,  sb/d  returned  to 
Brescia,  one  of  the  palaces  of  which  city  she  inhabited^ 
and  also  spent  some  months  at  Avignon  and  Chamberry. 
Her  summer  residence  she  inred  at  Louverre,  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  of  kcO)  in  the  Venetian  territory,  whitiiei^  she 
had  been  first  invited  on  account  of  the  miner»l  waters^! 
which  she  found  gfeatly  beneficial  to  her  health.     There 
she  took  possession  of.  a  deserted  palace,  she  planned  bet 
garden,  applied  herself  to  the  business  of  a  country  life, 
and  was  happy  in  the  superintendance  of  her  vineyards 
and  silk-worms.     Books,  and  those  chiefly  English,  sent  by 
her  daughter  lady  Bute,    supplied  the  want  of  society. 
Her  visits  to  Genoa  and  Padua  were  not  unfrequent,  but 
about  1758,  she  quitted  her  solitude,  and  settled. en tirel/ 
at  Venice,  where  she  remained  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  in  1761.     She  then  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
daughter,  and  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years,  she 
began  her  journey  to  England,  where  she  arrived  in  Oc- 
tobftr.     But  her  health  bad  suffered  much,  and  a  gradual 
decline  terminated  in  death,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1762, 
and  in  the  seventy -third  year  of  her  age. 

The  year  following  her  death,  appeared  <^  Letters  of 

Lady  M ^y  W ^y  M ,"  in  3  vols^  12mo,  of  which 

publication  Mr.  Dailaway  has*  given  a  very  curious  history. 
By  this  it  appears  that  after  lady  Mary  had  collected  copies 
of  the  letters  which  she  had  written  during  Mr.  Wortley^s 
embassy,  she  transcribed  them  in  two  small  quarto  volumes^ 
and  upon  her  return  to  Eugland  in  1761,  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Sowden,  a  clergyman  at  Rotterdam,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
he  thought  proper.  Aft^r  her  death,  the  late  earl  of  Bute 
purchased  them  of  Mr.  Sowden,  but  they  were  scarcely 
landed  in  England  when  the  above  mentioned  edition-  was 
published.  On  farther  application  to  Mr.  Sowden,  it  could 
only  be  gathered  that  two  English  gentlemen  once  called 
on  him  to  see  the  letters,  and  contrived,  during  his  being 
called  away,  to  go  off  with  them,  although  they  returned 
them  next  morning  with  many  apologies.  Whoever  will 
look  at  the  three  l2mo  volumes,  may  perceive  that  with 
the  help  of  a  few  amanuenses,  there  was  sufficient  time  to 
transcribe  them  during  this  interval.  Cleland  was  the 
editor.of  the  publication,  and  probably  one  of  ihe  'fgeo-^ 
tlemen"  ooncerned  in  the  trick  of  obtaining  the  copies* 
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The  appearance  of  these  letters,  however,  excited  unW 
▼ersai  attention,  nor  on  a  ne-pertisal  of  them  at  this  inw 
proved  period  of  female  literature,  can  anj  thing  be  de^ 
ducted  from  Dr.  SraoUekt's  opinion  iu  ibe  *^  Critical  Re« 
^iew,'*  of  which  he  was  then  conductor.  ^<  The  publicatioa 
of  these  letters  will  be  an  immortal  monument  to  the  me* 
tnory  of  lady  M.  W.  M.  and  will  shew,  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endares,  the  sprightlinesa  of  hei;  wit,  the 
solidity  of  her  judgment,  the  elegance  of  bet  taste,  and 
the  excellence  of  her  real  character.  These  letters' are  so 
bewitchingly  entertaining,  that  we  defy  the  most  pfaleg-* 
matic  man  on  earth  to  read  one  without  going  through  with 
them,  or  after  finishing  the  third  volume,  not  to  wish  there 
were  t<venty  more  of  them."  Other  critics  were  not  so 
enraptured,  and  seemed  to  doubt  their  authenticity,  which, 
however,  is  now  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  foIlow«< 
ing  publication,  *♦  The  Works  of  the  right  hon;  lady  M-; 
W.  M.  including  her  correspondence,  poems,  Btkd  essays^ 
published  by  permission  (of  the  Earl  of  Bute)  from  her 
genuine  papers,^'  London,  1803,  6  vobi  12mo,  with  Me-^ 
moirs  of  her  Life  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  drawn  up  with  much 
taste  and  delicacy,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preceding  sketch.  This  edition,  besides,  her  poems,  and 
a  few  miscellaneous  essays,  contains  a  great  number  of 
letters  never  before  printed,  perhaps  of  equal  importance 
with  those  which  have  long  been  before  the  world,  as  thejr 
appear  not  to  have  been  intended  for  publication,  whicb 
the  others  certainly  were,  and^e  have  in  these  new  letters 
a  more  exact  delineation  of  her  character  in  advanced  lifei 
This  if  it  be  not  always  pleasing,  will  afford  manyinstruc-* 
tive  lessons.  Her  poetry,  without  being  of  the  superior 
bind,  is  yet  entitled  to  high  praise,  and  had  she  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  muses  with  more  earnestness^  and 
bad  not  disdained  the  scrupulous  labour  by  which  some 
of  her  contemporaries  acquired  fame,  it  is  probable  she 
might  have  attained  a  higher  rank.  She  certainly  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  acquired  the  honours 
of  literary  reputation  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  be*' 
stowed  on  the  undeserving.  It  is,  however,  incumbent 
t\pon  us  to  add,  that  the  moral  tendency  of  her  letters  may 
be  justly  questioned;  many  of  the  descriptions  of  Eki^tern 
luxuries  and  beauty  are  such  as  cannot  be  tolented  in  an 
tige  of  decency,  and  a  prudent  guardian  will  hesitate  long 
before  lie  can  admit  the  letters  from  Constantinople  among 
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books  fit  fof  the  perusal  of  the  young.  Her  amiable  rela- 
tive^  the  late  Mrs,  Montague,  represents  Lady  Mary  as 
one  who  **  neither  thinks,  speaks,  acts,  or  dresses  like  atiy 
body;"  and  many  traits  of  her  moral  conduct  were  also,  it 
is  to  be  hoped)  exclusively  her  own.* 

MONTAGUE  (Edward  Wortley),   only  son  of  the 
preceding  lady  Mary,  was  born  in  October  1713,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of 
his  mother's  tenderest  regard,  though  he  afterwards  lost 
her  favour.     In  1716,  he  was  taken  by  her  on  his  father*s 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  while  there,  was,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  her  life,  the  first  English  child  on  whom  the 
practice  of  inoculation  was  tried»    Returning  to  England 
with  his  parents  in  1719,  he  was  placed  at  Westminster*- 
school,  where  he  gave  an  early  sample  of  his  wayward 
disposition,  by  running  away,  and  eluding  every  possible 
search,  until  about  a  year  after  he  was  accidentaJly  dis- 
covered at  filackwall,  near  London,  in  the  character  of  a 
vender  of  fish,  a  basket  of  which  he  had  then  on  his  head. 
He  had  bound  himself,  by  regular  indenture,  to  a  poor 
fisherman, .  who  said  he  had  served  him  faithfully,  making 
his  bargains  shrewdly,  and  paying  his  master  the  purchase- 
money  honestly.     He  was  now  again  placed  at  Westmin- 
»ter-scho61,  but  in  a  short  time  escaped  a  second  time,  and 
bound  himself  to  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  for 
Oporto,  who,    supposing  him  a  deserted  friendless  boy, 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  humanity.  This  treat- 
ment, however,  produced  rro  corresponding  feelings ;  for 
the  moment  they  landed  at  Oporto,  Montague  ran  away 
lip  the  country,  and  contrived  to  get  employment  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  vintage.     Here  at  length  he  «was  dis- 
covered, brought'home,  and  pardoned ;  but  with  no  better 
efllect  than  before^     He  ran  away  a  third  time ;  after  which 
his  father  procured  him  a  tutor,'  who  made  him  so  far  re* 
gular  that  he  had  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  public  of- 
fices; and,  in  1747,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  but  in  his  sena- 
torial capacity  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  way  distin- 
guished himself;  nor  did  he  long  retain  his  seat,  his  ex- 
pences  so  far  exceeding  his  income,  that  he  found  it  pru- 
dent once  more  to  leave  England,  about  the  latter  end  of 
17 SI 4.    His  first  excursion  was  to  Paris,  where,  in  a  short 

^  life  as  aiMTb. 
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tine,  he  was  imprisoned  in  t^fe  f^hfU^Iet,  for  a  fniaduleot 
gsimbling  transaction :  bow  )fe  escapf^cl  \$  not  very  clear, 
but  he  published  &  defence  of  himself,  upder  tb^  title  of 
*^  Memorial  of  ]E.  \y.  Montagme,  psq-  wr^tt^n  by  himself, 
in  French,  and  published  lately  at  P^is,  ftg^nst  AbrabaiR 
Payba,  a  Jew  by  birtb,  who  as^med  the  fictitiouf  n^vtp  of 
James  Roberts.  Translj^^ed  into  EngUsb  from  ao  ^utl^eaT 
tick  copy  seat  frojQ  Paris,^'  17^2,  8vo. 

In  the  parliament  which  ass/embjed  in  1754,  Mr.  Mon|;a-f 
pue  was  returned  for  3ossinpy :  and  in  1759  he  pubUsbed 
pi^  ^'  Reflections  pn  the  Risp  and  Fall  of  the  ancient  Re* 
publics,  adapted  to  the  present  sti^te  of  Grea^  Britain,*' 
pyo.  This  wor)i  coptains  a  concise,  and  not  inelegi^it,  re-* 
jation  of  the  Grecfan^  Roman,  and  C^tbagiuian  states, 
interspersed  with  occasional  allusioqs  to  his  own  country, 
^be  constitution  of  which  he  appears  to  hfve  studied  with 
carp.  It  is  somewhat  sipgular  that  Af  r.  Forster,  the  pjarspii 
whom  his  fatber  bad  engaged  as  hi^  tutor,  endesfvour^  tQ 
claim  the  merit  of  this  work;  but  not,  as  Mr.  Seiya^rd  re- 
marks, until  more  than  a  year  after  IVlr.  Montague's  d^atfa, 
when  he  could  receive  no  contradiction. 

His  father  died  ip  January  1761,  at  ^be  advfi^nced  agf; 
of  eighty^  find  by  bis  will,  mafle  in  1755,  beqp^tbed 
to  bis  son  an  annuity  of  on^  thousand  pounds  a-yfsar,  tQ 
be  paid  to  him  during  the  joint  lives  of  bi^^^^^  ^^^  ki^ 
mother  lady  IV^ary  ^  and  after  ber  death  an  aanuity  of  ^wq 
thousand  pounds  a- year,  during  the  jii^nt  lives  of  himself 
and  bis  sistec  lady  Bute,  ^y  the  same  will  he  ejpppw^^4 
Mr.  Montague  to  make  a  settlemenjt  po  any  wom^n  ha 
might  marry,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  aryes^  \ 
and  to  any  son  of  such  marriage  bp  deviled  a  considerably 
estate  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  ws|s  this  las$ 
filaus^  which  gave  rise  to.  a  story  th^t  he  b^  advertised 
for  a  wife,  promising  (o  marry  ^^  any  vndow  or  single  lady^ 
of  genteel  birth  and  polished  manners,  and  fiye,  si|^,  seven,^ 
0T  ei^ht  months  ^n  her  pregnancy/'  Sueban  adv^rtiseqpL^t 
certainly  appeared,  but  not  sponer  than  1779,  within  ^  fevf 
months  ^f  his  death,  and  when  he  was  abroad ;  ^  wbieh 
render  the  story  rather  improbable. 

His  mother  died  in  1762,  ^nd  left  bim  only  one  guip^ 
he  having  oiSended  her  irreconcileably :  but  as  h^  W9^ 
now  independent  by  bis  father's  liberal  bequest,  he  once 
more  took  leave  of  bis  native  country^  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  foreign  parts.     In  1762,  while  at 
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Tutitif  b0  wrpte  two  Jitters  to  t^e  ^eiurl  of  M/^pdesfield^ 
svhich  were  Tfi$4  at  tb^  Royal  Soci^ty^  md  afterwotrds  pub- 
lifi^d  ia  a  quarto  paipphi^t,  entitl^Qd^  *^  Obsj^rvations 
upon  a  9upp.os^d  aniiqua  bust  a|;  T^rin.''  In  the  Pbilosp- 
phical  TraDSfl^Uoiif  aro  also,  by  biiQ,  "  New  Obserf  atious 
pa  Pompey'iB  Piiilar)''  and  aa  account  of  bis  jouriiey  from 
Cairo  ia£gypt  Xbtike  Writteo  Mouoti^ias  io  the  desafts  of 
Sinai.  U  is  said  tbatb«  publi$b«d  '^  Ao  ^^pMcAtiou  of  the 
£au9isi)  of  Bartbquat^B  ;*'  Uit  it  if  not  recollected  where* 
Hi$  traji^^f  ^n  the  East  occupied  sQine  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  them  he  first  abjured  the  protestant,  for  the 
Jlooo^n  catboiic  religion,  a^  tbeu  the  latter  for  MahoQ^e- 
taolsm,  all  tbe  riies  and  ceremonies  of  wfaich  be  perforn^ed 
with  a  p«incitiiality  which  inclines  us  .to  think  that  be  was 
1(1  aome  degree  deraoged.  He  died  at  length  at  Padoa  ia 
A(ay  1776,  and  was  buried  under  a  plain  slab,  in  die  cloi4« 
ter  of  the  Hermitants,  with  ai|  iascription  recording  his 
trasrds  and  hi?^  takota.  The  latter  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  ebaracier,  but  in  bicn  were  obscured  by  a  dispositioa 
wbich  it  would  be  jnore  oatdral  to  look  for  in  rooaaiiGe  tbaft 
in  real  iife. ' 

MONTAGUE  (Euz^bisth),  a  ]^ai:;iied  and  ing;eipious 
£i)glisb  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Mattljiew  Robinson,  esq* 
pf  Weat  LaytoAt  Iq  Yorkshire,  of  Cove^ey,  Can»l»ridge^ 
9bire,.  and  of  Mouui  Morris  in  KeDt»  by  Eiizabetb  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Robert  Drake,  esq.  She  was  boro  at 
ITork,  Oct.  ^,  1720,  but  lived,  for  some  of  her  early  years, 
with  her  parents  at  Cambridge,  where  she  deris^ed  great 
fssifitgoce  10  ber  education  from  Dr.  Conyers  Middlieton, 
if4iom  ber  gmodaaother  hfiA  takeo  a9  a  second  busband^ 
Her  uacomaaon  sensibility  and  acvi^^iQesfi  of  understaodiogy 
aa  well  a9  her  extra<Mrdinary  beauty  as  a  child,  rendered 
ber  m  object  of  great  notice  and  admiration  in  tbe  unir 
Ferpity,  and  Dr.  Middleton  waa  in  the  babit  of  requiring 
fnHB  ber  an  account  of  tbe  kariaed  coi^ver^atipns  at  wbicb, 
in  bis  soieiety,  she  was  frequently  present;  pot  admittiAg 
9f  the  excuse  of  ber  tender  age  m  a  di^qnali&cation,  but 
Hi»iatiDg^  that  altbongb  at  tbe  pre^en^  time  $be  could  but 
ii»pejrfecdy  understand  their  meaaiag,  sb^e  would  in  future 
^erit:e  great  benefit  from  the  babit  of  aixeution  iocplcated 
by  ibis  practice.    Her  fadouer^  a  »an  oi  coiiaiderable  ipteU 

i  SeV  W^ny  aiddit'KMifJ  |>^rticulars,  advepturcs,  and  eccentricities  pf  this  sin* 
gulajr  efaaracter,  in  Mr.  Nichols's  History  of  Leiccstersbire  »Qd  Ltfeof  Bowyer. 
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lectual  powers,  and  tastCi  was  proud  of  the  distinguisbed 
notice  bestowed  on  his  daughter,  and  contributed  to  in- 
crease in  her  the  vivacity  of  wit  with  which  she  naturally 
abounded.  In  her  early  education,  however,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague did  not  receive  those  strong  impressions  of  the  truth 
of  divine  revelation  which  she  acquired  at  a  later  period, 
from  her  intimacy  with  Gilbert  West  and  lord  Lyttelton.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  influence -of  the  steady  principles  of 
Christianity,  to  correct  the  exuberant  spirit  of  her  ge- 
nius, and  to  give  the  last  touches  of  improvement  to  her 
character. 

She  had  early  a  love  for  society,  and  it  was  her  lot  to  be 
introduced  to  the  best.  In  1742,  she  was  married  to  Ed- 
ward Montague,  esq.  of  Deuton-hall  in  Northumberland 
and  Sandleford  priory  in  Berkshire,  grandson  (S(  the  first 
earl  of  Sandwich,  and  member  of  several  successive  par- 
liaments for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  By  his  connec- 
tions and  her  own  she  obtained  an  extensive  range  of  ac-. 
auaintance,  but  selected  as  her  especial  friends  and  favbu- 
lies  persons  distinguished  for  taste  and  talents.  By  Mr.. 
Montague,  who  died  without  issue  in  1775,  she  was  left  in 
great  opulence,  and  maiYitained  her  establishment  in  the 
learned  and  fashionable  world  for  many  years  with  great 
eclat,  living  in  a  style  of  most  splendid  hospitality.  She 
died  in  her  eightieth  year,  at.her  bouse  in  Portman-s^are, 
Aug.  25,  1800. 

She  had  early  distinguished  herself  as  an  author ;  first  by 
'<  Three  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  published  along  with 
lord  Lyttelton^s :  afterwards  by  her  classical  and  elegant 
'^  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare,"  ia 
whrch  she  amply  vindicated  our  great  poet  from  the  gross> 
illiberal,  and  ignorant  abuse,  thrown  out  against  him  by 
Voltaire.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  performance,  as  all, 
who  will  examine  it  impartially,  must  admit.  It  is  a  ridi- 
culous supposition  that  she  was  assisted  by  her  husband^ 
whose  talent  lay  in  mathematical  pursuits,  ^which  indeed 
absorbed  the  whole  of  bis  atteiftion.  Many  years  after  she 
had  received  the  itpprobation  of  all  persons  of  critical  taste 
-on  ihts  performaince,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cawpertbe 
poet,  who,  on  reading  it,  says  to  his  correspondent,  '^  I 
no  longer  wcMider  that  Mrs*  Montague  stauds  at  the  bead 
of  all  that  is  oalled  learned,  and  that  every  critic  veils  his 
bonnet  to  her  superior  judgment :" — "  The  learning,  the 
good  sense^  the  sound  judgment^  and  the  wit  displ^^yed  in 
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it,  fully  justify,  not  only  my  complicnent,  but  all  compli* 
ments  that  either  have  been  already  paid  to  her  talents,  or 
sjiall  be  paid  hereafter.'* 

Few  persons  had  seen  more  oflife  than  Mrs.  Montague, 
and  of  .that  part  of  mankind,  who  were  eminent  either  for 
their  genius  or  their  rank ;  and  for  many  years  her  splendid 
hou^  in  Portman-square  was  open  to  the  literary  world. 
She  had  lived  at  the  table  of  the.  second  lord  Oxford,  the 
resort  of  Pope,  and  his  contemporaries ;  she  was  the  inti- 
mate  friend  of  Pulteoey  and  Lyttelton ;  and  she  survived 
to  entertain  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  Burke  and  Rey- 
nolds, till  their  respective  deaths*.  Dr.  Beattie  was  fre* 
quently  her  inmate,  and  for  many  years  her  correspondent; 
and  Mrs.  Carter  was,  from  their  youth,  her  intimate  friend, 
correspondent,  and  visitor.  For  the  most  learned  of  these 
she  was  a  suitable  correspondent  and  companion,  as  is 
evident  from  her  letters,  and  was  acknowledged  by  aU 
who  heard  her  conversation.  It  was,  however,  her  defect 
that  she  had  too  greaf  a  regard  to  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  world,  and  damped  her  transcendant  talents  by  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cold  dictates  of  worldly  wisdom.  Her  un- 
derstanding was  as  sound  as  her  fancy  was  lively ;  her  taste 
was  correct  and  severe;  and  she  penetrated  the  human 
character  with  an  almost  unerring  sagacity  ;  but  her  love 
of  popularity,  and  her  ambition  of  politeness,  controuled 
her  expressions,  and  concealed  her  real  sentiments  from 
superficial  observers.  •  Since  her  death  four  volumes  of 
her  epistolary  correspondence  have  been  published  by  her 
nephew  and  exe^cutor,  Matthew  Montague,  esq.;  and  when 
the  series  shall  be  completed,  a  just  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Mrs.  Montague's  genius  and  character,  and  the  result,  we 
may  venture  to  predict,  will  be  highly  favourable.  ^ 

*  She  formed  a  literary  lociety,  of  the  partin,  that  a  geDUeman  woald 
which,  for  some  years,  was  the  topic  not  he  thought  yery  oxxUk  who  shoald 
of  much  couyersatioD,  under  the  oame  appear  in  blue  stockings.'*  This  lady 
of  the  '<  Blue  Stocking  Club.''  We  was,  for  many  years,  noticed  for  the 
have  heard  many  accounts- of  the  ori-  benevolent  peculiarity  of  giving  an 
gin  of  the  title,  but  believe  it  arose  annual  dinner  on  May-day  to  all  the 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  person  ex-  little  climbing  boys,  apprentices  to  the 
cusing  himself  from  going  to  one  of  its  chimney-sweepers  of  the  metropolis, 
very  early  meetings,  on  account  of  his  Perhaps  her  attention  to  these  too 
being  In  a  deshabille,  to  which  it  was  frequently  distressed  childreiij  led  to 
replied,  **  No  particular  regard  to  dress  those  humane  regulations,  which, 
is  necessary  in  an  assembly  devoted  to  through  the  exertious  of  Mr.  Jonas 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  so  little  Hanway,  were  determined  on  by  par- 
attention,  indeed,  is  paid  to  the  dress  liament.  *        * 

&  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie.— <::en8nra  Literaria,  vols.  I.  II.  and  IIL— Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  LXX. — Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  and  Boswell's  of  Johnson. 
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MONTAIGNE,  <^  MONTAGNE  (Michael  1>e),  m 
eminent  FrcfDcb  wrifcfr,  ira)9  bdrri  aC  tbe  castle  of  M oht^ 
aigne,  in  the  Perigord,  Feb.  8,  1533.  Rm  fiither,  licftgheur 
of  IMto^vaigne,  dnd  Mayov  of  Boui*deaeit,  bestowed  partieu- 
)af  miem'Mif  on  bis  edueatiof),  {yeteeitYng  in  hith  early 
proofii  of  ttflenfe  rhat  woutd  orte  day  i^^ard  his  cslre.  His 
mode  of  teacbii^  him  laiv^oa^eb  is  nie&tife>Tifed  as  som^t^hat 
vifigijfcir  aft  tfbat  cinve,  flttbdngh  it  bas  sifree  been  freqtiehtty 
pvactflsed.  Be  pifovidfed  kirn*  wirtr  a  Ge^ms^fr  att^nfd^antj^ 
who  dvd  m>t  bnow  Freneb,  smd  who  wa^  enjoined  to  sptzk 
to  bim  itf  Latiiv  mA  hi*  etfnseqcrence  young  Mofktafrgtie  }s 
said  td^  hatv>e  be^i>  ft  maimer  of  that  laengciage  aft  the*  age*  of 
shs  yearsL  Bef  v^ais  tafo^t  Gre^k  aWas  ai  sort  of  dtv^rsion, 
m*i  becMse  his  fsKhev  badf  beard  f bat  tbe  br^in^  of  ^btldVei^ 
may  be  inf^ured  by  beh^  roo'sed  too  sdddenly  otr€  of  s)eep, 
be  etueed  hitti'  tei  be  a#sJtferred  evety  ihorrring  by  soft  music. 
All  tMs  Caere  be  i^epaM  by  tbe  most  tend^  Veneraf  ion  fat 
the  memory  of  bii»  father.  Filtaft  pieilyy  i<ndel^d>  is-  said  to 
bei^  beei^  one  of  tbe  mo^H  remsrrlabte  ihraits  ol  his  cbie« 
facver,  aed  be  sometimes  displayed^  k  rather  iiif  tfsihgulai* 
mtmner,  Whe^  on  horseback  be  eonsttfinly  w^ore  at  cloaiil 
wbveh  baid  belonged  to  bi^  father,,  tl&t,  as  he  said,  foreon^^ 
wnience,  hvtt  forthe  ptedsnreiv  giaive  him.  **  II  mesetafei^ 
m'en^elopper  de  tei,"^ — '*  I  seeta  to  be  aWw/)perf  up  in  my 
father;*'  and  this,  wbicb  frem*  any  oi^er  wit  would  h^vc/ 
been  ealied  the  persenifieation  of  a  puD-,  wm  consMfer^din 
l^ntai^e  as*  a  sublkne  expression^  offiifel  piety. 

At  the  age  of  tbirteen  he  had  finished  hils  course  of 
studies,  which  he  began  at  the  eoHege  of  Bbundieaux,  un« 
d^r  Groutefty,  the  oetebrated  Btichertaii,  and  Muret,  all 
feahrned  and  emitrent!  teachers,  and  his  progress  bore  pto^ 
portion  W  tbeir  c«re.  Being  desigued  fair  the  bar  by  bis' 
father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment at  Bourdeaux,  when  in  his  tliirty-thiid  year,?  and  fo& 
some  time  hin^self  sustained'  that  character,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  a  profession  to  which  he  probably  was  never 
cordially  attached.  Mns  favourite  study  was  that  of  hutnafi^ 
ilature,  to  pursue  which  he  travelled  through  various  parrs ' 
of  France,  Germany,  Swisserland,  and  Italy,  making  his 
observations  on  every  thing  ourious  or  i^iterestiug  itt  so- 
ciety, and  receiving  many  marks  of  distinction.  At  Rortie,. 
in  1581,  he  was  admitted  a  citizen  f  ^and  the  same  year  be 
was  chosen  mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  and  in  this  ofBte  gave' 
such  satisfaction  to' his /eHow-cit;izeos,  that  irt  1582  they. 
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£fan>Idjred  him  icr  a  fecial  misfsion  to  cotirt  on  important' 
iMitdj  ati'd  tfiet  his  tii^yoralty  expired,  they  again  elected^ 
hhtf  irito  the  isatttfe  6ffi6e.  tti  15881  he  appfeared  to  advan- 
tage at  the  sf^s^mbly  of  the  siate^  of  Blois,  and  although 
Hot  a  ^eptrty,  tobl:  a  &har6  id  tfieir  poce^dings  stnd  cabals^ 
During  ofie  of  his  visits  at  ^ourt,  Charles  IX.  decorated 
Inm  with  the  cotlar  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  without 
ahy  soKcitatioli,  which,  wbtilQ  yoong,  he  is  said  to  h^ve 
coveted  above  all  things,  it  bein^  tA  that  time  the  highiest 
ma^k  of  hohotrr  dmoirg  thd  French  nobility,  imd  rarely 
besftowed. 

l^eturnihg  afterwards  to  his  family  residence,  he  devotedt 
himself  to^  i^iidy,  froia  Which  he  suffered  soiihe  distiTrbance 
dchribg  the  civil  Wars,  dn  one  occasion  a  stranger  pre- 
merited  himseff  ^i  ihe  entrance  bf  his  house,  pretending 
tliat  While  travelling  With  bis  fHends,  ti  troop  of  soldiers 
had  al!tacked  their  par^y,  taken  away  thei^  baggage,  killecf 
ill  who  mude  resistance,  ^nd  dispersed  the  rest.  Mon« 
taigne,  ufnsuspectiugiy^  admitted  this  miriy  who  W^s  thd 
chief  of  a  ^ang,  and  wanted  admittance  only  to  plundei^ 
tbe  hoi^se.  In  a  few  minutes  two  or  iUtee  tnofe  arrived, 
whof^  the  first  declaimed  to  be  his  fi'iends  tha£  h^d  madd 
tiieir  esestpe,  stnd  Montaigne  compasSiofiiaitely  made  tbeiij 
wefcome.  Sooti  after,  however,  he  perceived  the  cour< 
of  hrs  chateau  filled  with  more  of  the  party,  whose  beha- 
viour left  hita  in  no  doiibt  as  to  their  intentions.  Moti- 
taigne  preserved  hfs  countenance  unaltered,  and  ordered 
them  every  i^efi^esbment  the  place  afforded,  and  presentei^ 
this  with  so  much  kindness  sivid  politeness,  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  troop  had  not  the  courage  to  give  the  signal 
for  pillage. 

In  his  old  age  IMfon^aigne  Was  much  afflicted  with  the 
stone  and  nephritic  colic,  bitt  could  never  be  prevailed - 
tipon  to  take  tn'edicines,  in  which  he  never  had  any  faith, 
''The  physieians,  he  used  to  say,  *'  know  Galen,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  si  sick  person  ;**  and  such  was  his  confi- 
dedce  in  the  powers  of  nature,  that  be  refused  even  a 
common  purgative,  when  the  indication  was  plain.  He 
Stied  Sept.  15,  1592,  in  his  sixtieth  yeaf. 

Hrs  reputation  is  founded  on  his  ^^  £ssays,''  which  wer^ 
at  one  time. extremely  popular,  and  which  are  still  read 
wit}}  pleasure  by  a  numerous  class  of  persons.  *  La  Harpe 
sa}'^  of  him,  ^^  Ai  a  writer,  he  has  impressed  on  our  lah<p 
guage  (the  French)  an  energy  which  it  did  not  before  pos- 
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se%$f  and: which  has  not  becocDe  antiquated,  beeauaeitis 
that  of  senuments  aud  ideas.  As  a  philosopher  be  has. 
painted  man  as  he  is ;  he  praises  without  compUoienty  and 
blames  without  misanthropy,'*  In  1774  was  published  at 
Rome  (Paris),  ^*  Memoirs  of  a  Journey  intoitalyt^'  &c«  by. 
Montaigne,  the  editor  of  which  has  given  ps  a  few  less 
known  particulars  of  the  author*  He  says  t,hat  ^^  with  a 
large  share  of  natural  vivacity,  passion,  and  spirit,  MoJU-*. 
taigne's  life  was  far  from  being  that  of  a  sedentary  con* 
templatist,  as  those  may  be  inclined  to  think,  who  view 
him  only  in  the  sphere  of  his  library  aud  in  the  composition 
of  his  essays.  His  early  years  by  no  meaus  passed  in  the 
arms  of  leisure.  The  troubles  and  commotions  whereof 
he  had  been  an  eye-witness  during  five  reigns,  which  he 
had  seen  pass. successively  before  that  of  Henry  IV,  had 
not  in  any  degree  contributed  to  relax  that  natural  activity, 
and  restlessness  of  spirit.  They  had  been  sufficient  to  call 
it  forth  even  from  indolence  itself.  He  had  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  France,  and  what  frequently  answers  a  better, 
purpose  than  any  kind  of  travel,  be  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  metropolis,  and  knew  the  court.  We  see  his  at- 
tachment to  Paris  in  the  third  book  of  his  Essays.  Thuaniis 
likewise  observes,  that  Montaigne  was  equally  successful 
in  making  his  court  to  the  famous  duke  of  Guise,.  Henry  of 
Lorraine,  and .  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  king  of  France.  He  adds,  that  he  was  at  his  estate  at 
iBIois  when  the  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated,  1558.  Mon- 
taigne foresaw,  says  he,  that  the  troubles  of  the  natioa 
would  only  end  with  the  life  ofthat  prince,  or  of  the  king 
of  Navarre;  aud  this  instance  we  have  of  his  political  sa- 
gacity. He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
disposition  of  those  princes,  so  well  read  in  their  hearts 
and  sentiments,  that  be  told  his  friend  Thuanus,  the  king 
of  Navarre  would  certainly  have  returned  to  the  religioQ  of 
his  ancestors  (that  of  the  Romish  communion)  if  he  had 
not  been  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  his  party, 
Montaigne,  in  short,  bad  talents  for  public  business  and 
negociation,  but  his  philospphy  kept  hioi  at  a  distance 
from  political  disturbances ;  and  he  bad  the  address  to  con- 
duct himself  without  offence  to  the  contending  parties,  in 
the  worst  of  times." 

More  reci^ntly,  in  1799,  his  memory  has  been  revived 
in  France  by  an  extravagant  eloge  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  lady,  Henrietta  Bourdic-viot,  who  assures  us  that 
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^*  it  was  in  the  works  of  Moiitaigne  that  she  acqaired  the 
knowledge  of  her  duties.^'  But  we  rather  incline  to  the 
more  judicious  character  given  of  ^is  author  by  Dr.  Jo-^ 
seph  Warton.  **  That  Montaigne/*  says  this  excellent 
critic,  '^  abounds  in  native  wit,  in  quick  penetration,  in 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  h.eart,  and  the  various 
vanities  and  vices  that  lurk  in  it,  cannot  justly  be  denied. 
But  a  man  who  undertakes  to  transmit  his  thongbts  on  life 
and  manners  to  posterity,  with  the  hope  of  entertaining 
and  amending  future  ages,  must  be  either  exceedingly 
vain  or  exceedingly  careless,  if  he  expects  either  of  these 
effects  can  be  produced  by  wanton  sallies  of  the  imagina- 
tion, by  useless  and  impertinent  digressions,  by  never 
forming  or  following  any  regular  plan,  never  classing  or 
confining  bis  thoughts,  never  changing  or  rejecting  any 
seniiment  that  occurs  to  him.  Yet  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  conduct  of  oui^  celebrated  essayist ;  and  it  has 
produced  many  awkward  imitators,  who,  under  the  notion 
of  writing  with  the  fire  and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gas* 
con,  have  fallen  into  confused  rhapsodies  and  uninterest- 
ing egotisms.  But  these  blemishes  of  Montaigne  are  tri- 
fling and  unimportant^  compared  with  his  vanity,  his  inde- 
cency, and  bis  scepticism.  That  man  must  totally  have 
suppressed  the  natural  love  of  honest  reputation,  which  is 
so  powerfully  felt  by  the  truly  wise  and  good,  who  can 
calmly  sit  down  to  give  a  catalogue  of  his  private  vices^ 
publish  his  most  secret  infirmities,  with  the  pretence  of 
exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  himself,  and  of  exactly 
pourtraying  the  minutest  features  of  his  mind.  Surely  he 
deserves  the  censure  Quintilian  bestows  on  Demetrius,  a. 
celebrated  Grecian  statuary,  that  he  was  nimius  in  veritate^ 
et  similitudinis  quam  ptdchritudinis  amantior;  more  stu- 
dious of  likeness  than  of  beauty.** 

The  first  edition  of  Montaigne*s  Essays  was  published 
by  himself  in  1580,  8vo,  in  two  books  only,  which  were 
augmented  afterwards  to  the  present  number.  Of  the 
subsequent  editions,  those  ,by  P.  Coste  are  reckoned  the 
best,  and  of  these,  Tonson's  edition,  1724,  in  3  vols.  4to, 
is  praised  by  the  French  bibliographers,  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  has  ever  appeared.  We  have  also  two  English 
translations.     Montaigne*s  life  was  first  written  by  the 

I^resident  Bouhier,  and  prefixed  to  a  supplementary  vo- 
ume  of  his  works  in  1740.    Montaigne  appeared  once  as 
the  editor  of  some  of  the  works  of  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  in 
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1S1\;  dnd  ten  yedi's  aftei^wai'ds  trsthslated  the  'VNaturat 
TiiedhgW^  of  Haimond  de  Sebonda,  a  learned  Spaniard, 
StifA  p^^fiied  ptthce^  to  both.  * 

MONTALtMBEIlT  (Mark  Rei+e  de),  senior  raertber 
6t  tht  academy  of  ^olehces  of  France,  v^as  botn  Ju)y  1 6, 
1 7 1 4,  at  A^goalemef.  -His  family  had  been  a  long  time  ren« 
df^Ved  illnstrions  in  arms  by  Andr^  De  Montalembert,  conni 
d*E^£,  lietftehant-general  to  the  king,  commander  of  his 
akrMies  in  Scotland,  gcn-ernor  of  Terouane  near  St.  Otntts, 
ini  wbadie'd  oti  the  brefach,  the  12tb  of  Jane  1553.  Iti 
f  732  the  jOtiTig  Montatlettib^rt  entered  into  the  itrmy,  and 
dtitingtffehed  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  PhiHpsburg| 
in  iise.  He  vcas  afterwards  captain  of  the  guards  to  thd 
)!>Vince  of  ConCi.  In  p'eace  be  studied  the  mathetriatics  anct 
iiatural  philosophy :  he  read  a  memoir  to  th6  academy  of 
teiefiCes,  upon  the  ^aporatiofrt  of  the  Water  in  the  salt 
^otkd  at  Tuj^cheim,  in  the  palafinate,  which  he  had  exa- 
*hriri€frf,  and  Was  made  a  mem'bei*  in  1747.  There  ate  in 
the  ^otuYnes  in  th^  academy  some  memoirs  from  bitn  upod 
f be  rotation  of  blillets,  upoti  the  substitotion  of  stoves  for 
(irci-places,  and  tipoVi  a  pool,  in  which  were  found  pike 
J^ntblind,  a(nd  others  wholly  without  sight.  From  <750  to 
) 7 55  he  established  the  forges  ait  Angootaois  and  Perigord, 
ind  there  founded  cannon  fbr  the  natvy.  In  1777  three 
vbltiihes  weit  prfnt6^d  of  the  correspondence  which  he  held 
With  th6  generally  and  nrinisters,  wbitst  he'  was  employed 
fcy  Irisf  country  ih  the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies  during 
llhe  campaigns  of  1757  and  1761,  and  afterwards  in  Bti- 
tinhy  and  the  isle  of  Oleron,  when  fortifying  it.  He  fot- 
tiftfed  also  Sttalsund,  in  J^omeYarrta,  against  the  Prussian 
ttCtopSy  aYid  gav6  an  account  to  hi^  court  of  the  rtiiKtar^ 
orp6ratioTi's  in  which  it  was  concerned;  arid  this  in  a  man-^ 
ner  which  renders  it  an  interesting  patt  of  the  Hi^ory  of 
the  l&6veh-yearS  War.  In  17'76  he  ptint^d  the  first  trolum^ 
6f  jln  ififitnertse  Work  upoYi  Perpendicular  Fohifitration,  ahd 
th6  ati  of  i>efence ;  demonstraiirig  the  ihConvfenr^itces  off 
th'6  6ld  systctn,  for  which  be  substittites  that  6f  6as^6nates, 
Which  ^mit  6f  suet  a  kiftfd  of  firing,  tb^t  a  place  fortified 
aftdl^  hr^  mannef  appears  to  be  impfegitabl^.  riis  systett 
hat^  been,  however,  not  always  approved  or  adoptedr  Mis 
.ttc(ati^6  Wag  eitehd^d  to  ten'  volumes  in  quafto.  With  i 
greai  Utittihet  of  ptatCs;  the  last  vOli^cfl^  Wafs  ^ublish^d 

1  Moirerf.— 'Nic^tdti,  td.  Xtl.—- ildvaatorcr,  No.  i9,'^tkt.  Hiit. 
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in  17d2^y  aod  will  dottbiilie^s  carry  hh  n^titt  to  postefit^ 
ai  an  aathof  a^  v^eU  as  at  gofnerad.  HevH^trieA,  iti  19?0^ 
Bfstrte  der  Coitaricu,  who  wa*  an  actrds^,  a(ti*  the  o#ner  of 
ft  tbieatre,  for  whdm  the  ^enleral  sonk^tim^  com^sed  at 
drafmfatic  piece.  In  17^4  awrf  17**6  he  pritftedf  thtee  6pe- 
ratical  pie'ces-,  set  to  mtisic  by  Cairtbini  and  Tomeorit :  ftiey 
trel-e,  **  Li  Stattie,*^  <^Li  B'erggre  qnallit*,'*  and  "  L* 
fiob6mtenAe."  Alatthed  at  the  ptogrcsss'  of  the  tefolutionf, 
her^pair'ed  to  Enjghtm!  m  17  Sd^  or  1790,  and'  letting  hii* 
Vi^ife  there,  pfbci:rred!  a  divorce,  and  aftert^rairds  ititfrried  Ro-^^ 
c^alie  Louise  Csrdet,  to  whotii  he  was  timder  great  oKfiga;-^ 
tion  during  the  Robespierrisn  terror,  aifd  by  whoot  b&ha^i  si 
daughter  born  itt  July  I796.  In  hii  meihoir  published  in 
1790,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  hatf  been  arbitrarily  dis« 
possessed  of  bis  iron  forges,  and  that  having  a  claiiil  for 
tAx  tnfillioms  of  Hvres  due  to  Mm,  he^was  reduced^  to  a  pen- 
sion, but  iH  p^idf  and  was  af  la^t  obliged  to  ^If  bis  estate 
at  Maumer,  in  Angoumois,  for  vrhtch  he  was  paid  in  as- 
signets,  and  which  were  instrfBcient  to  take'  Mm  out  of 
that  distress  which  accompanied  him  throughout  his  life. 
He  was  sometimes  almost  disposed  to  put  an'  end  to  his 
existence,  but  had  the  courage  to  resume  his  formed 
studies,  and  engaged  a  person  to  assist  him  in  compleaf- 
ing  some  new  models.  His  last  public  appearance  was  int 
the  institute,  where  he  read  a  new  memoir  upoiv  the' mount- 
Jngs  (affect)  of  ship-gttns.  On  this  occasion  he  was  re- 
ceived wirh  veneration  by  the  society,  and  attended  to' 
With  religious  silence :  a  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age 
had  never  been  heard  to  read  with  so  strong  a  Voice.  Hi^ 
memoir  Was  thought  of  so  much  importance^  that  the  in- 
jure wrote  to  the  minister  of  marine,  who- sent  orders  tof 
Brest  for  the  acfoptron  of  the  suggested  change.  He  wai^ 
upon  the  list  for  a  place  in'  the  institute,  and  was  even  pro- 
posed- as  the  first  member  foir  the  section  of  mechanics,  but 
Teaming  that  Bonaparte  was  spoken  of  for  the  institute,  he* 
wrote  a  letter,'  in  which  he  expressed  bis  desire  to  see  the' 
young  conqueror  of  Italy  honoured  with  this  new  crown.^ 
Hiis  strength  of  mind  he  possessed  to  the  last,  for  not  above 
a  month  before  his  death  he  wrote  reflections  upon  the' 
siege  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  which  contained  furthl&r  proofs' 
of  the  solidity  of  his  defensive  system,  but  at  last  he  fell  ill' 
of  a  catarrh,  which  degenerated  into  a  dropsy,  and  carried: 
him  off  March  22,  1802.  * 

\  Diet.  Hist.— Biographic  Moderoe, 
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,.  MONTANUS^^an  ancient  heresiarch  among  the  Cbm- 
lians,  founded  a  new  sect  in  the  second  century  of  the 
churchy  which  were  called  Montanists.  They  had  also  the 
name  of  Phrygians  and  Cataphrygians,  because  Montanus 
was  either  born,  or  at  least  first  known,  at  Ardaba,  a  vil- 
lage of  Mysia,  which  was  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Phrygia.  Here  he  set  up  for  a  prophet,  although  it  seems 
he  bad  but  lately  embraced  Christianity :  but  it  is  said  that 
he  had  an  immoderate  desire  to  obtain  a  first  place  in  the 
church,  and  that  be  thought  this  the  most  likely  means  of 
raising  himself.  In  this  assumed  character  he  affected  to 
appear  inspired  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  seized  and 
agitated  with  divine  ecstacies ;  and,  under  these  disguises 
he  uttered  prophecies,  in  which  he  laid  down  doctrines, 
and  established  rites  and  ceremonies,  entirely  new.  This 
wild  behaviour  was  attended  with  its  natural  consequences 
and  effects  upon  the  multitude  ;  some  affirming  him  to  be 
a  true  prophet ;  others,  that  he  was  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit'.  To  carry  on  his  delusion  the  better,  Montanus* 
associated  to  himself  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  wealthy 
ladies,  who  acted  the  part  '<  of  prophetesses  ;'*  and,  ^' by 
the  power  of  whose  gold,''  as  Jerome  tells  us,  ^^  he  first 
seduced  many  churches,  and  then  corrupted  them  with 
his  abominable  errors.'*  He  seems  to  have  made  Pepuza> 
a  town  in  Phrygia,  the  place  of  his  first  residence ;  and  he 
artftdly  called  it  Jerusalem,  because  he  knew  the  charm 
there  was  in  that  name,  and  what  a  powerful  temptation  it 
would  be  in  drawing  jfrom  all  parts  the  weaker  and  more 
credulous  Christians.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  de- 
livering obscure  and  enigmatical  sayings,  under  the  name 
of  prophecies ;  and  made  no  small  advantage  of  bis  fol- 
lowers, who  brought  great  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
presents,  by  way  of  offerings.  Some  of  these  prophecies 
of  Montanus  and  his  women  are  preserved  by  Epiphanius, 
in  which  they  affected  to  consider  themselves  only  as  mere 
machines  and  organs,  through  which  God  spake  unto  his 
people. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  sect  of  Christians  are  explicitly 
set  forth  by  St.  Jerome.  They  are  said  to  have  been  very 
heterodox  in  regard  to  the  Trinity ;  inclining  to  Sabellian- 
ism,  "  by  crowding,"  as  Jerome  expresses  it,  "  the  Father, . 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  into  the  narrow  limits  of  one  per- 
son." Epiphanius,  however,  contradicts  tftis,  and  affirms 
them  to  have  agreed  with  the  church  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity.  The  Montanists  held  all  second  oiarriage»tabe 
unlawful^  asserting  that  although  the  apostle  Paul  per- 
mitted them,  it  was  because  he  '^  only  knew  in  part,  and 
prophesied  in  part;*'  but  tbat,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  poured  upon  Montanus  and  his  prophetesses,  they 
were  not  to  be  permitted  any  longer.  But  the  capiul 
doctrines  of  the  Montanists  are  these  :  "  God,"  they  say, 
**  was  first  pleased  to  save  the  world,  under  the  Old  Tesu-- 
ment,  from  eternal  damnation  by  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
When  these  agents  proved  ineffectual,  he  assumed  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  died  for  us  in  Christ, 
under  the  person  of  the  Son.  When  the  salvation  of  the 
world  was  not  effected  yet,  he  descended  lastly  upon  Mon- 
tanus, Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  into  whom  he  infused  that 
fulness  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  not  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  apostle  Paul ;  for,  Paul  only  knew  in  part,  and  pro- 
phesied in  part.''  These  doctrines  gained  ground  very  fast; 
and  Montanus  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  a  tribe  of 
people,  who  would  probably  have  been  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge his  pretensions,  if  they  had  been  higher.  To  add  to 
bis  influence  over  their  minds,  he  observed  a  wonderful 
strictness  and  severity  of  discipline,  ^^s  a  man  of  morti- 
fication, apd  of  an  apparently  most  sanctified  spirit.  He 
disclaimed  all  innovations  in  the  grand  articles  of  faith ; 
and  only  pretended  to  perfect  what  was  left  unfinished  by 
the  saints.  By  these  means  he  supported  for  a  long  tigne 
the  character  of  a  most  holy,  mortified^  and  divine  persooj^ 
and  the  world  became  much  interested  in  the  visions  and 
prophecies  of  him  and  his  two  damsels  Priscilla  and  Maxi- 
milla ;  and  thus  the  face  of  severity  and  saintship  cptue- 
crated  their  reveries,  and  made  real  possession  pass  for 
inspiration.  Several  good  men  immediately  embraced  <he 
delusion,  particularly  Tertullian,  Alcibiades,  and  Theo- 
dotus,  who,  however,  did  not  wholly  approve  of  Montanoa'f 
extravagancies;  but  the  churches  of  Phrygia,  and  after- 
wards other  churches,  grew  divided  upon  the  account  of 
these  new  revelations ;  and,  for  some  time,  even  the  bishop 
of  Rome  cherished  the  imposture.  Of  the  tiine  or. manner 
of  Montanus's  death  we  have  no  certain  account  It  has 
been*  asserted,  but  without  proof,  that  be  and  his  coad- 
ju tress  Maximilla  were  suicides. ' 

?  MoiJieinB.— Care,  W»  I^-^Lardnert  Workg. 
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•   MONTANIUS  (Benedict  Arias),  a  very  ]e»rned  Spa^ 
niftrdy  was  born  at  Friexenel,  in  Estremadura,  id  1527^  and 
was  t^  son  cf  a  notary.     He  studied  ia  tiie  viuversity  of 
Alca]a»  where  ke  made  great  proficiency  in  the  le^ro«d 
languages.     Having  t^ken  the  baUt  of  the  Benedictines, 
be  accooipaoied,  to  1562,  the  bishop  qf  Segovia  ^o  (be 
pwiDcil  of  Trent,  where  he  first  laid  the  found|i^9n  of  hi9 
celebrity.    On  bis  return  to  Spain,  be  retired  to  a^  hern^t- 
^e  situated  on  tbe  top  of  a  rock,  near  Araceita,  frhe^e  it 
was  bis  intention  to  have  devoted  hi$  life  to  one^litatjop,  bfit 
Philip  II.  persuaded  biQi  to  leave  this  retread,  and  bepoQie 
editor  of  a  new  Polyglot,  which  waa  to  be  prinjted  by 
Cbristopher  Plantiii  at  Antwerp.    On  this  eipploymeHt  be 
spent  four  years,  from  1568  to  1572,  and  accomplished 
Ibis  great  work  in  8  voliipies  folio.  Tlie  types  were  cast  by 
the  celebra^d  Willi^ni  I^eb^,  wboip  Piantin  had  invited 
fronv  Paris  for  tbis  purpose.    This  Polyglot,  besides  what 
is  given  in  tbe  AlcsJa  Bible,  contains  the  Cbaldaic  para- 
phrases, a  Syrian  veriiQn  pf  the  New  Testaqient,  in  Syw 
riac  and  Hebrew  char^^ters,  witba  Latin  translatipp,  kq^ 
IVbile  IjAonj^anus  wa«  beginning  to  enjoy  the  reputation  to 
which. his  Whours  in  this  work  so  well  entitled  him,  Lao  d<9 
Castro,  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Salamanca,  act 
9used  bim  before  the  inquisitions  of  Rome  and  Spain,  as 
having  altered  tbe  text  of  the  holy  Scripturfss,  and  coo- 
Snsaed  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  by  his  Cbaldaic  para- 
phrases.    In  conetequence  of  this,  Montanus  was  obliged  to 
take  several  joumies  to  Hoipe,  to  justify  bipiself,  which  he 
did  ijQ  the  niosit  sotis&otory  planner.     Being  thus  restored, 
Philip  IL  offered  him  a  bishopric ;  bn^t  be  preferred  bis 
fonder  reitireioe^t  in  the  bermitfige  at  Ar$u:eiia,  where  he 
hoped  tp  6iHisb  bis  days.    There  he  cpnstriiictcd  a  winter 
and  a  summer  bubitiQbtiQn,  ^nd  laid  out  a  pleasant  garden, 
inc. ;  h^t  had  sparcely  acicomplisbed  these  comforts,  when 
Phihp  IL  again  f^oli cited  him  tp  return  to  the  world,  and 
accept  tbe  Qi&ce  of  librarian  tp  tbe  £s<:uria),  and  teach  the 
oriental  languages.    At  length  he  was  pyermijtted  to  retire 
to  Seville,  where  be  died  in  1598,  aged  seventy ^ope. 

Arias  was  one  of  tbe  most  learAf  d  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
centiKy. .  He  was  a  master  of  the  Hehr^w,  Cba^aic,  Sy^ 
riac,  Arabic,  and  Greek  and  LaMn  Iwgij^es,  and  spo^e 
fluently  in  German,  French,  and  Portuguese.  He  was 
sober,  modest,  pious,  and  indefetigafale^  ||is  company  was 
sought  by  tbe  learned,  tbe  great,  and  the  pious ;  and  his 
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eonversatioQ  was  alws^ys  p^ifffit^g.  "Belies  the  Aotvr,Qrp 
Polyglot,  he  was  the  author  of,  1.  ^^  Index  >€orrectoriu$ 
Lib.  Theologicori^m,  C^thpUci  regis  atjthorjiit^e  ejlitus," 
Antwerp,  1 57 1,  4to.  2.  *'  .Con^jnentairia  in  dupdecim  pjr,o- 
phet^s  ipiaores/' ibid.  M71>^^o;  reprinted  1582.  3."EJ^r 
cidatipnes  in qqatuor  Eyai)geli^  &  in  Act. Aposyt."  ibid.  \S75p ' 
4to.  4.  ^^Elucidatibpes  ifi  omnia  S.  S.  apost^ioruin  ^cripta, 
&c."  ibid.  1588,  4to.  5.  "De  optimo  iywperio,  siye  in  Li-* 
braoi  Josue  conamentarius,"  ibid.  1583.  6.  "  De  varia  Re-, 
publica,  sive  Comaient  in  Ubrujn  Jucficum,''  ibid.  1592, 
4to,  7.  "  Antiquitatum  Judaicaruo),  UU.  novera,"  Leyd^n, 
1593.  8. '^  pber  generationis  et  re^enerationis  Adam^ 
sive  historia  generis  huraani,"  Antwer[^  1593,  4toj  i^  se-v 
cond  part  in  16,01.  9.  ^^pavidis,  aliprumque  Psalnii  ex: 
Heb.  in  Lat.  carmen  conversi,"  ibjid.  J  57 4,  4to.  JO.  "  Cooi- 
ment^rii  in  triginta  prbres  Ps^ipo3,^'  ibic)-  ^605:  with  f 
few  ojther  works  enprnerated  by  Antoipo  and  Niceron.' 

MONTANUS,  or  DA  MONTE  (Jc«i?  ?apti^  r),  was  aa 
Italian  physician  of  ^p  pauch  reputation,  that  be  w^s  re-. 

f^ridejd  by  hi3  countrymen  as  a  ^ecqnd  G^Ien.  He  was 
orn  at  Vjerpn^  in  1488,  of  the  noble  family  of  lyiontf?  in 
T'usc^ny,  and  sent  to  Padua  by  bis  juther,  to  $tudy  thp 
ci^il  law.  But  his  beat  lay  towards  pbysic ;  which,  hpw-:, 
ever,  though  he  made  a  vast  progress  in  it,  so  displeased  his 
father,  that  he  entirely  withdrew  from  biiTi  4II  supports  He 
therefore  traveUe4  abroad,  and  praclased  physiq  in  several 
cities  witl^  suc.cess,  and  i];icx;e^d  hia  reputation  among  th^ 
le^^rp^ed,  as  an  orator  and  po^et.  He  liv.ed  some  tim;e  at  Roj^se^ 
with  cardinal  PyppoUtjas;  then  renooved  to  Venice;  whence,, 
^^ving  in  '4  short  time  procured  a  cc^Dpet^ncy,  be  retired 
to  Padup.  Here,  withip  two  years  after  his  ^rrivs^l,  he  w,fts., 
pre^rr^d  by  the  ^enfite  to  the  proi^ssor'^  chair;  ?^nd  he. 
W^s  so  ftttached  to  the  republic,  which  was  always  kind  tp: 
^Im,  tl^at,  tboMgh  tempted  with  libecal  offers  froip  the  em-' 
p^ror,  C^^fles  Y.  Francis  L  of  Fraorce,  md  Cb^mp  duke 
of  Tuscany,  he  r^etained  his  situatioq^  He  was,  greatly  af- 
flicted w^h  the  stone  in  his  letter  d-i^ys,  a^d  died  iQ  1551. 
^^e  w^  the  autbpr  of  many  work&^  part  of  which  were 
Pfibjish^d  by  himse)f,  and  part  by  his  pupil  Jpl^n  C^ato 
after  his  dealb.  They  were,  however^  principally  cp^imea^s 
ifpoQ  the  ^ncieois^  and  illustrations,  of  their  theo^es  ;  ajcid. 

*  Antonio  Bib!.  Hisp. — Biog.  Universelle  in'  Arias.— Dupi«. — NIceron,  voP. 
XXVIII. -*Foppea  Bib).  Bel;. — Saxii  Onomastiicoii. 
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have  therefore  ceased  to  be  of  importancei  stiice  the  ori-» 
ginals  have  lost  tboir  value.     He  transiiited  ijntd  Ltftih  the"^ 
works  of  A^tiuSy  which  he  published  at  the  desire  of  eiit<i' 
dinal  Hyppolitas.     He  also  translated  into  Latin  verse  ihb^ 
poem  of  Museus;  and  made  transhitions  of  the  Argdnkotlcs' 
attributed  to  Orpheios,  and  of  Lucian*s  Tntgopodagra.'*  ^ 
MONTBELIARD  (PHiLiBeRT-GvEHEAV),  a  French  ria« 
turalist,  was  bom  in  1720,  at  Seniur»  in  Atixois.'   He  spent 
the  early  part  of  bd^  youth  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards  csodW 
to  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  known  atf  a  man  of  scientr^. 
He  continued  with  reputation,  the  **  CoUeetmn  Aeade- 
mique,"  a  periodical  work,  which  gave  a  view  of  e^try 
thing  interesting  contained  in  the  **  Memoirs*'  of  the  dif« 
ferent  learned  societies  in  Europe.     He  was  chosen  by 
Buffoo  to  be  his  associate  in  his  great  work  on  natarttlhis*' 
tory,  and  the  contilnuation  of  bis  ornithology  was  >rt)ro- 
mitted  to  him.     He^  is  described  by  BuiTon,  **  as  of  aR' 
men,  the  person  whose  manner  of  seeing,  judging,  and 
writing,  was  most  conformable  to  his  own.*'     When  the* 
class  of  birds  was  findshed,  Montbeliard  undertook 'tbar of*' 
insects,  relative  to  H'hich  he  had  already  furnished  sevei^i ' 
articles  to  the  New  Encyclopedia,  but.  his  prdgMSs  Sirsa' 
cut  short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Sensur,  NoV.*M;'- 

MONTE.     SeeMONTANUS. 

MONTECUCULI  (Raymond  de),  a  veipr  cetobrat«^ 
Austrian  general,  was  born  in  1608,  of  adfstmgdislied*fa«^ 
inily  in  the  Modenes«,    Ernest  Montecoculi,  his  trticle, ' 
who  was  general  of  artillery  in  the  imperial  troops,  miide 
him  pass  through  all  the  military  ranks,  .before  be  wav 
raised  to  that  of  commander.    The  young  man^s  first  ex- 
ploit was  in  1 634,  whe  b  at  the  head  of  2000  horse,  be  sui^ 
prised  10,000  Swedes  who  were  besieging  NemestaWy'fn 
Silesia,  and  took  theii  *  baggage  and  artillery ;  but  hte  'W» 
shortly  after  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  general  Baii^^ 
liier.     Having  obtaine  d  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  t#o  year^' 
he  joined  his  forces  to   those  of  J.  de  Wei^,  hi  gdhfefoia, 
and  conquered  genersA  Wrangel,  who  was  ktik^  ii(  Ib^ 
battle.     In  1627,  the  e  roperor  appointed  Monlte^ilHilt'i^-^ 
rechal  de  camp  general  =,  and  sent  him  to  lissibt  J6hh  Cali'^*  ' 
mir,   king  of  Poland,      He  defeated  Raeofoi,- prince  "of ' 
Transylvania,   drove  oi  3t  the  Swedes/  and  dlstJB»gujMied 

I  Eloy  Diet  Hist,  de  I  f  cdecine.  ^  Diet  Bit C. 
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liiiiisdf  gaeitiy  ag«M|i^  the  Tork«-  in  Ttaiwylvatiiiti^.aiid  m 
Hungary^  by  gammg^'tbe  hattle  o£.  St.  Gotbavcif  in  16^4>. 
MofiUNMicbli  cotoiiiaoded  the  impecial'  forced  agaiiist 
-Ffmnce  m  1673^  aadjMUinimdtgceatlipiioar.  fro»^tbe  oap^ 
ture  of  Bpno^  #bich  .was  preceded  by  a  inarch,  conduct^ 
Mthmay  Atiatagema  to  deoeiteiM.  Turenne.  The  cOm- 
,  mand  of  tbta  anagr  mm  neverthekss  laken  from  him  the 
yearfoUewing^;  burhe  recemd  it* again  in  1675,  that  he 
inigbt  opyoae  the  great iTiusenne^  on  the  Rhine.  Monte^ 
imciftU .  had  iMMi  to  hewail  (he  deaib  of  this  {oraiidallle 
enamy,  on  nbeilr  he  bestowed  the  .highest  encomiutns :  ^*  I 
JaneDt,**  said.he^  *'t«]id  1  can  never  too  much  lament^'  the 
iQSS.o£aiaan  who.  efifieared  iiisore  than  man ;  one  who  did 
honour  .to  hiMMn  fiatiinau"'  .  The  great  prince  of  Gondi 
inrai.the  oely  peraos  <whoi  .coiM  coiuieat  with  Monteeacoii, 
the.  aMpe«k>rityi  whieh  .M;  rde-  Turenne'a  death  gave  hieiv 
That.priM)rv|raa.therefiQire»si»it.to  thai  Rhine,,  and  stopfyed 
ialcgeneral'4pr<qpnei%  wlao  nevertheless»conaidered 
last  canpaigo:  as  this  tnost'glonoas  oae;  not  beeauat 
lie  W|^  a  coo^pwror,;  bet  beoaaae  he  was  not  codcpiered  by 
t«Pk  BHfih  oppoaebtaios  Tesenoe  and.  Cood6.  He.  speat 
the  jreiMHuier  (rf<faisr  life  at  the  e/nperov^s  eouct,  devoting 
bimaalC'  to  tba^.beUes.lettrte;  and  the.  academy  of  natuw 
ralista  owes  its  establishment  to  him.'  He  died  October. 16^ 
M^O,  at  Linez,  aged  ses^nty-tnio.  iTbtr  great  general  left 
scMBM  very  ex^eUent  ^^  Memotiea''  on  the  military  ^rt.;  the 
beat  FreiMsh  (edi|ian>of.  which  is  that  of  Strasfaiiirg^  if  9^.;-  to 
which  that  of  Pans,  1746,  ISano^  is  siaiihur^i^  , 

MONT£tMAYOR  (G&omM  ihb)^.^. celebrated  CastH-f 
lien  poet#  mAtboro  at,.MeDteHBiayQr,  whesKse  im  took' his 
name,  probably-  iti>  the  early  part  e£  the.  aixteentb  icentary^i 
onoiau^ortty  .says  i»  \&2(k  . :  It  is  thougia  be. owed  hia  re- 
putatien'm<Nre  to-geaioa  than  study  ^  ia  hia  early iycaors  be 
wae  in.  the  sjrmyi-  and  amidst  the  engagements  of  a  miliiaury 
liCq^  oultivated  masic  and  poetry.  He  appearatohavwaf«> 
ferwMds  oltfained.iMS  ^mpkiymeot,  on  accomtpf  .hi8»  mu** 
sicil  talfoftij  in  the upttOioS Philip  IL ;  and  wasaleo^patro-' 
niaml  bv  ifiMia  Calberine,  sistet  to* the  emperor  Cbarlea  Vv 
^e^dyieoitt.the  piiine»#f{lifein  li563.  His  reputatien  now 
resla^ito  his  'MkaoDa^"  a  pastoral  romance,  which  ihas  al->; 
Vi^  been  fdaulp^^on-fehe  continent,  and  tranalated  into 
^ls^<rioM  Uuiffi^f^ii^Tbe  last  edition  of  the  original  in*  that 
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of  Madrid,  If  9i^,  ftvd.  Gispar  Polo  poblisbed  m  uMmtsB^ 
tion^  *'  La  Diana  enatnorada  cinco  libra  qoe  prose^neo  lot 
YII.  de  Jorge  de  Monlen^or,"  Madrid^  1778,  8fo,  a  work 
whicby  BvuDCt  sagrs,  is  aiore  estcciacd  than  that  •£  Moatt* 
»ayor-^ 

MONTESQUIEU  (Charles  db.  Secobtdat,  bason  of), 
«  Ytry  celebiated  Frencb  writor^  was  doMoadod  of  an  aia»< 
cieui  an4  noble  family  of  Gaieancv  «nd  bom  at  tie  caaile 
oC'Brede  near  Bourdeaux,  Jan.  IB,  I6B9#  Tbe.gmaMiit 
care  was  taken  of  faia  edncauon  $  and,  at  tbe  age  of  tn^ntff 
he liad  actaally  prepared materiabforbia ^Spivil of  LaiH^'^ 
by  a<  well-digested  extraot  from  tluKe'  laaieoae  volumaa 
which  compose  the  body  o£  the  civik  la«r ;  and  labieb  be 
bad  studied  both  as  a  ciTilian  «mk  a  pbiloeepbef  •  Maa« 
pertuis  informs  us  that  be  stMied  this  seieiioe  abaoaft  froaa 
hifl  infancy,  and  tbaa  kbe  first  product  of  his  early  geniua 
tMs  a  work,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prore^  thai  the  idoi- 
latry  of  most  part  of  kbe  pagans  did  sot  depeme  eternal 
punishment,  but  tbia  he  thought  fit  ter  auppreaa.  In  Feb 
)714,  he  became  a  eounsettorel  the  parlwiMait  of  Bo«r* 
deaux,  aad  was  received  preaideni  slmertlaa,  July  ISy  1716; 
in  the  ropoaof  an  ancle,  wbo  baft  him  hls^fottune  aad  fail 
office.  He  was  admitted,  April  3;  17 16,  into  the  academy 
of  BouFdeanx,  whtcb  was  then  oofp  in  ihi  iafancyj  A  taiie 
for  m^isic^  aad  for  works  of  eatertainaaeat,  hadf  at  firsts 
assembled  the  meoibecs  who  coa^osed  ifl;  hot  the  aooie^ 
ties  for  beUea  lettres  being  giovhi,  in  bia  dpioiao,  toe  mi*' 
roeroi^,  he  proposed  to  hi^e  pbyiici  for  their. ebfef  db^ 
>clct ;  and  the  dake  de  )a  Fmee,  bavia^^  by  a  prbe  just 
founded  an  Boardeaux,  seconded  this  just  and  vatinuat  pra^- 
posal,  Boocdeam  aequared  an  academy  of  scidsiteaj  •  • 

Mooteaquseu  is  said  not  to  ha¥e  beeni  eager  to  abMr  biaN 
self  to  the  public,  but  sptber  to  watt  for  ^  an  age  ripe  lot 
writing.''  it  was  not  tUl  1921,  whew  be/wsaa^  thirty^two 
yeacs  of  age^,  ti|iat  be.  published  his  <^^Femaa  Lattera»*^ 
The:  description  of  onenadmanhfi^  seal  or'safppea<id,  o# 
the  pride  aad  pUeggi  of  AstaiiC'  lo^  is  but  the>tlMNtlte9t 
object  of  these  ^^  Letters ;"  which  were^oaiNf'iirticularly^ 
intended  as  a  sakke  upon  Frewcb  mamieffs^  and*  ti«at  of 
aeveral  impohrtant  subjects,  whieb  tbci  atfAbf  iiit^estfg«IM 
rathei^  fu%,  while  he  only  see«tos  to-  gbmce  ^at  ui&m^ 
Though  this  work  was  eaeeediftgiy^admired^'^yet  h#  did^lMS 
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(opetAj  de^liare  bifns<(lf  the  a^tkor  6f  it  He  expr^ssea 
(biniseif  soitietiines  fr^ty  about  matters  of  religion,  and 
(b«refor0  as  soon  dl  fa^  was  ktiotfrn  to  be  the  author,  he 
hud  to  enoounteiritiucti  censure  and  serious  opposition^  fot 
at  that. time  the  philosophizing  spirit  was  not  tolerated  iti 
France;^  Id  1725,  be  opeoed  the  parliament  with  a  spefech^ 
the  depth  antfi eloquence  of  which  were  convincing  proofi 
of  fair,  great  abiKtidft  as  an  orator ;  and  the  year  following 
be  qiiitt^d  bid  charge. 

A  piaceiiv  the  t^r^nch  academy  becoming  vacant  by  the 

deaitb  of  tnons^eUr  de  Sacy,  in  1728,  Montesquieu,  by  the 

adnce  of  bii^  friends,  and  sapported  also  by  the  voice  of 

the  pdbHc,  offiered  hima^lf  for  H.    Upon  this,  the  minister^ 

tMUfiil  Fleory,  wfote  a  letter  to  tbe  academy,  inforttiing 

thetn,  tiiat  bis  tiiayesty  would  tiever  fegree  to  the  election  of 

the  autiior  of  tbe  "  Persian  Letters  ;'*  that  be  had  not  hiln-* 

self  read  tbe>ook ;  but  tb&t  persons  in  wboAfi  be  pla-ced 

coiiifitlietiGe,  bad  informed  him  of  its  dangerous  tendency. 

Montesquieu,  thinking  it  prudent  immediat^^ly  to  encoun-t 

ter  this  opposition,  Waif^  on  the  minister^  and  de<clared 

to  fa^m^  tiiat,  for  partiiCtilar  reasons,  he  bad  not  owned  the 

^<  Peraiavf  Letters/^  but  that  he  would  be  still  farther  froiii 

di«owint)g-  a  WOrk^  for  which  he  believed  he  bad  no  reasoti 

to  klusfa  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  judged  afte^  a  reading, 

atid  tiot^«pon  information.     At  last,  the  minister  did  what 

he  flight  to  bave  began  with ;  he  read  the  book,  loved  the 

atittory  and  learned  'W  place  bis  conBd^Dce  better.     Tbef 

Frernch  *  academy,  srfys  D'Alerabert,  was  riot  deprived  of 

one*  of  its  greatest  orminAe«it9^  ti()r  France  of  a  subject,  of 

which  superstition  or  calumny  was  ready  to  deprive  her ; 

ibr*  Montesquieu,  it  8eem^,'bad  fraiikly  declared  to  the 

government,  ^tbat  he  coold  not  think  of  continuing  in* 

France^  after  the  affront  they  were  about  to  offer,  but  should 

seek  among  foreigners  for  that  safety,  repose,  and  honour, 

wfakk  be  might  hav6  hoped  in  his  own  country.     He  was 

received  itito  the  aecadei^y^,  Jan.  24,  1728  ;  and  his  dis-^ 

ODOUse  tipon  that  occasion,  which  was  reckoned!  a  v^ry  fine 

one,  -h  primed  anlonrg  hte  work's  «. 

^  Hw  conduct  has  baan  difi«F0Dtly  >,  condeoined  by  a  carditta)  or  a  minis*, 

represented   l&y    Voltaire.       Montes-  ter.     Slontesquieu  himself  carried  the 

qteieu, -fibyB  ihtit  ftvthtfr,  to6k  a  vtirf  troi^'to'the  cafdmalj  who  aeldom  read, 

judicious  step  to  make  the  minister  and  be  perused  part  of  it.     This  air  of 

hi*  fviifad.  .fid  printed,  in  a  few  days,  cenSdence,  supported  by  the  tnfluefDctf 

a  new  edlUoa  of  his  bo(^  iu  which'  of- 8<>me  persons ^ credit,  regained  the 

every  thing  -was  on^itted  that  could  be  cardinal's  interest ;  and  Montesquieu 
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V  As  before' bis  admission  into  the  aqademy,  fie  bad  girew 
up  bis  civil  employments^  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  genius  and  taste,  he  resolved  to  travel,  and Vent  first, 
in  company  wit^i  lord  Waldegrave  our  ambassador;  to 
Vienna,  where  he  often  saw  prince  Eugene-;  in  whbm  he. 
thought  he  could  discover  some  remains  of  affectibh  for  his 
•native  country.  He  left  Vienna .  to  visit  Ifungdry ;' and^ 
passing  thence  through  Venice,  went  to- Rome.  There  hb 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  examine  the  works-  of'  Ra^sbael^ 
of  Titian,  and  of  Michael-  Angela,  althougb  he  hibd  not 
made  the  fine  arts  a  particular  study.  After  having  tra- 
velled over  Italy,  he  came  to  Switzerland,  a^d  careftiHy 
examined-  those  vast  countries  which  are  watered -by  the 
Rhine.  He  stopped  afterwards  some  time  in  ilbe' United 
Provinces;  an,d,  at  last,  went  to  England,  where  he  sta3red 
three  years,  and  contracted  intimate  friendships  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day.  He  in 
particular  received  many  nmrks  of  attention  from-  queen 
Caroline.  In  the  portrait  of  Moufees<)ttteUr  written  by  him- 
self, and  published  lately  amoug  some  posthumous  pieces, 
he  gives  the  following  proof  of  bis  gallantry  i^i  reply: 
*^  Dining  m  England  with  the  duke  of  Ricblnond,  .the 
French  envoy  there  La  Boioe^  who  was  at  table,i  and  wa& 
ill  qualified  for  his  situation,*  contended  that  fingland  was 
not  larger  than  the  province  of  Ouienne.  1  oppMei  the 
envoy.  In  the  evening,  the  qtieen  said  to  isoe^  ^  I  -^m. 
informed,  sir,  that  you  undertook  our  defence  a^itnrt>M. 
de  la  Boine.*  *  Madam,'  I  replied,  ^  I  cannbt  pensuad^ 
myself  that  a  country  over  which  you  reign,  i4*n6ta( -great 
kingdom.**' 

During  his  travels  to  g^in  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
lihe  manners,  geniu^,  and  laws  of  .the;drfferent  nations  of 
Europe,  he  met  with  some  singular  adventures.  AV^ilst 
he  was  at  Venice  hjs  wrote  much  and  inquire  more  :':'his 
writings,  which  he  did  .not  keep  sufficiently  secret,  'had 
alarmed  the  state ;  be  was  informed  of  it,  and  it  was  hkr^ed 
to  him  that  he  had  some  reason  to  be  appreh^i9ive  ilhat-  in 
crossing  from  Venice  to  Fucina,  he  fnight  probably  be  ar- 
rested. With  this  information  he  embarked :  about  the 
middle  of  the  passage,  he  saw  several:  gondolas  approaclb, 
and  row  round  his  vessel:  terror  seized, him,  anfd  in  bis 
'  ■  ■        •  '    '  •  ^  '■■•■'•-  ,t 

obtMiied  m  seat  in  the  academy.  This  tioned,  is  a  greater-proof  4f  litU|»aest 
seems  uDvortby  of  JBAontesqi|iea ;  but  «f  miada  ao^  res^eis  Ue  aVoTC  fin* 
\m  cainiuet  to  I>upin;  hereafter  bm»*     iMkble. 
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Ipaoic  he  collected  all  bis  papers  which  contained  his  ob- 
'servations  on  Venice^  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.     The 

»  author  of  the  ^'  New  Memoirs  of  Italy'*  says,  that  the  state 
liad  no  diesign  against  his  person,  but  only  to  discover 
^bat  plans  ho  might  have  f orined. 

After  his  r^luro,  he  retired  for  two  years  to  his  estate  at 
£ire4e,  and  thej*e  finished  his  work  "On  the  Causes  of 
the  Grandeur  and  Declension  of  the  Romans,**  which  ap- 
p^red  in.  1734|  and  in  which  he  has  rendered  a  common 
topic  bigMy  interesting.  By  seizing. only  the-most  fruitful 
.Wancbes  of  his  subject,  he  has  contrived  to  present  within 
H.  soMtU  compass  a  great  variety  of  objects.  But  whatever 
r^i^tatiou  ha  acquired  by  this  work,  it  was  but  prepara- 
tory to  the  more  extensive  fame  of  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws,** 
of  which  he  had,  as  already  notic<^,  long  formed  the  de- 
sign^ Yet  scarcely  was  it  published,  in  174S,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  same  adversaries  who  had  objected  to  the 
**  Persian  Letter^*'  who  at  first  -treated  it  with  levity,  and 
^ye^ ;thie  title  of  it  was  made  a  subject  of  ridicule;  but  the 
Bbore  serious  objections  made  to  it  an  the  score  of  religion* 
flariped  the^utfaor^  who  therefore  drew  up  ^^  A  Defence 
of^t|)(s  Spirit  of  i«avv^  ;**  in  which,  while  be  could  not  pre- 
tend th«!^  i$  Wj3i&  ^without  faults,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
tl^at  it,  had  not  ailthe  "jPfiiilts  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  said  that 
wh^i^  the  ^'  Spirit  of  Laws^'  tuade  its  appearance,  the  Sor- 
l^nne  found, in  il, several  propositions  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  qathdic  chureb.  These  dactors  entered,  into 
a'^^ritioal  investigi^tioD  of  the  work,  which  they  generally 
censured ;  but  as^among  the  propositions  condemned,  there 
n^r^fmud  some  concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction* 
which,  were,  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  as  Mon- 

.tesiq^ieu  had. promised  to  give  «  new  edition,  in  which. he 
ivoifl4  porreci,  any  passages  that  bad  appeared  against  reli« 

.  gipn^  ^  thvs^c^qsure  4)f  the  Sorboane  did  not  appear. 

r^.The^systemaMoalpart  ©f  the"  Spirit  of  Laws**,  was  that 
.of  .^hif^^  |^9at^3<|uieu  seemed  rtbe  most  .tenacious ;  this 
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•  ^oiP^t^  hi%crijliic8  was  M-  Hupin, 


oftbis,  Dupin  was  obliged  to  submit » 

^Sh,riokr'%hienL\^4h6  Wote  an^airt-  'atid  che  wbole  edition  of  his  auswer 

ittfiC»rC|iq«^^ifet)fiLqEfS'f^>)»cit«ftw  was    consigned    to  tbe  flames.    This 

-a,  few  ic^onles  1m4{  beei^  distributed^  was  uot  to  the  credit  oF  Montesquieu, 

'  Jtoi^squiett  Aiade'  his'  cbriiplaint  to  wbo  should  have  learnt  a  different  les- 

madanoe  Pompadour,  wbo  sent  for  the  son  from  England,  in  which  he  said 

writer,   aiid^  told  Mflicshe  took  the  be  had  been  excited  to  thovgbt  v4 

*•  Spirit  Tjf  the  !«•«,*' and  it*  author,  refleciioq. 
•under  her  projection  :  .in  consequemce 
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Jiidaed  was  the  most  important  and  tbe  most  difficult.  Hif 
system,  however^  of  the  climates,  inconclusive  and  HU  , 
founded  as  it  is,  appears  borrowed  from  Bodiu's  *^  Method 
pf  studying  History,"  and  Charron's  **Treati»e  on  Wisdom" 
Still  the  numerpus  useful  observations,  ingenious  r^f)ecr 
tioos,  salutary  plans,  and  strong  imap;es,  that  are  diffused 
through  the  work,  added  to  the  admirable  maxims  we  ther^ 
meet  with  for  the  good  of  society,  gave  the  work  a  very  - 
high  reputation  in  France,  as  well  as  thruugbout.  Europe 
in  general.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  its  popularity,  but  at 
one  time  no  book  was  more  read  and  studied. 

The  admirers  of  Montesquieu  have  wished  that  be  had 
applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  history ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  imagination  would  not  have  proved 
too  lively  for  that  attention  to  facts  and  authorities  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  hbtorical  narrative.  He  had, 
however,  finished  the  history  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  and 
the  public  was  upon  the  point  of  reapinig  the  benefit  of  his 
labours,  whefi  a  singular  mistake  deprived  them  of  it 
Montesquieu  one  day  left  the  rough  draught  and  the  copjr 
of  this  history  upon  his  table,  when  he  ordered  his  secret 
tary  to  burn  the  draught,  and  lock  up  the  copy.  The  se^ 
cretary  obeyed  in  part,  but  left  the  copy  upon  the  table : 
Montesquieu  returning  some  hours  after  into  his  study^ 
observed  this  copy,  which  he  took  for  the  draught,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  On  this  and  the  preceding  anect 
dote,  one  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French 
compliment,  t)bserves,  ^'  that  the  elements,  i^  well  as 
men  in  power,  seemed  jealous  of  his  superior  merit,  as 
water  and  fire  deprived  us  of  two  of  his  most  valuable  pro*» 
ductions.'* 

In  1751,  a  literary  dispute  arose  concerning  the  transhi 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  French :  the  question  was,  whether 
the  second  person  singular,  which  is  dismissed  in  aH  poHtp 
conversation,  should  be  preserved  ?  Fontenelle  was  on  the 
affirmative  side,  as  well  as  Montesquieu.  Remarks  were 
written  on  this  determination,  in  which  the  writer,  amon^ 
other  things,  observes,  "That  the  attbor  bf  the  Persian 
Letters  with  his  eastern  taste,  cou'ld  not  fkil  hei^ng>n^d« 
vocate  for  ^AoM.'*  ', 

About  this  time,  among*  other  marks  of  esteeM  bfeitbwe^^f 
on  Montesquieu,  Dassier,  who  was  celebrated,  for  fcuttin^ 
of  medals,  and  particularly  the  English' coin,  weni'fr'^iti- 
Londou  to  Paris,  to  engrave  that  of  the  author  of  t{te-lff|>frit^ 
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of  Laws;  but  Montesquieu  modestly,  declined  h.    Tim 

artist  said  to  him  one  day,  '^  Do  uot  you  think  there  is  ast 

mttCjh  'prtde  ii?  refusing  my  proposal,  as  if  you  accepted  it  ?** 

Disarmed  by  this  pleasantry,  Jie  yielded  to  Dassier's  re-- 

quest.   . 

.  .JVIontesquieu  was  peaceably  enjoying  that  esteem  whicl^ 

I^is  merits. had  procured  him,  when. he  fell  sick  at  Paris  in 

17 ^$f    His  health,  naturally  delicate,  bad  begun  to  decay 

for  some  time,  partly,  by  the  slow  but  sure  effect  of  deej[> 

$tudy,.  and  partly  by  the  way  of  life  he  Was  obliged  to  lead 

at  Paris.     He  was  oppcessed  with  cruel  pains  soon  ^fter  he 

fell  »itkj  nor  had. he  his  femily,  or  any  relations,  near  him;; 

jet  he  preserved  to  his. last. moments  great  firmness  and> 

tranquillity  of  mind*    .**  In  aliort,''  says  his  elogist,  **  after 

leaving  performed  every  duty  which  decency  required,  he 

died  with  the  ease  and  well-grounded  assunmce  of  a  nian> 

who  bad  never  employed  bis  talents  but  in  the  cause  of 

virtue  and  humanity/V    His  last  hours  are  said  to  have 

been  disturbed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  wished  him  to  retract 

some  of  his  opinions  on  religion ;  and  some  say  he  made  a 

formal  disavowal  of  these.     He.  died  February  10,  1755, 

aged  66. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Montesquieu  wrote 
otbers  of  less  reputation,  but  which  might  have  conferred 
celebrity  on. a  Writer  of  inferior  merit.  The  tnost  remarkable 
of  tbem  Li  the  ^'  Temple  of  Gnidus,''  which  was  published 
aoon  after  the  ^^  Persian  Letters;'^  Montesquieu,  says 
D^Alembert,  after  having  been  Horace,  Theophrastus,  and 
Luciau,  in  tbose^  was  Ovid  arid.  Anacreon  in  this  new  essay; 
In  this  he  professes  to  describe  the  delicacy  and  simplicity 
of  psLstoral  love,  such  as  it  is  in  an  inexperienced  hearty 
not  yet  corrupted  with,  the  commerce,  of  the  world  c> 
and  this  he  has  painted  in  a  sort  of  poem  in  prose;  for/ 
such. we  may  reasonably  call  a  piece  so  full  of  images^ and 
descriptions  as  the  ^^  Temple  of  Gnidus.''  Its  veluptiious 
atyle  a.t  first  made  it  be  read  with  avidity,  but  it  is  iu»w 
Cimaidered  as  unworthy  of  the  author.  Besides  this,  there^ 
$9  a  SBiall  piece,  called  ^<  Lysimachus,"  and  another^  stiU 
sa^alii^^J^^  Go  7^s^^e;''  but  this  is  indeed  only  a  fragment* 
Several  of  his  works  have  been  translated  at  different  timea 
ni^p  ^ngUs^^  but  are  not  now  much  read  in  this  country.. 
jii>^  Erfiucf;, .  bow/e,ver^  be  is  still  consic^ered  as  oi>e  of  their 
^nciard  authors,  and  within  these  few  yeai's,  several  splen* 
did  editions  o£  bis  collected  works  have  been  J>ubli8be4[ 
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both  in.4to  and  8vo,  witii  addUioos  fiNsm  tbe'ttiithor'tf  maK^ 
sascripts.  »        ti      . 

To  the  personal  char^ter  of  Montesquieu,  as  giivmi  by 
bisieuiogtsts  and  biographers,  we  have  nevier  heard  any 
objection.     He  was  not  less  amiable,  say  they,  ib«  tM 
qualities  of  bil  heart,  than- those  of  his  mind«     He  evetf 
appeared  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  good  hiunour^ 
cheerfulness,  and  gaiety.    His  conversation  was  easy,  agree* 
able,  and  instructive,  from  the  great  number,  jof  men  he 
had  lived  with,  and  the  variety  of  manners  he  had  studied* 
It.  was  poignant  like  his  style,  full  of -salt  and  pleasant 
aallieB,  Ireeirom  invective  and  satire.     No  one  oonUl  relate 
a  narration  with  more  vivacity,  readiness,  grace,  and  psio-^. 
priety/  '  He  knew  that  the  close  of  a  pleasing  story  •  is 
always  the  chief  object ;  he  therefore  hastened  to  reach  it, 
and  always  produced  a  happy  effect,  without  creating  teo 
great  ao  expectation*     His  frequent  flights  were  very  en« 
tertaining ;  and  be  constantly  recovered  himself i.by  scfise 
unexpected  stroke,  which  revived  a  conversatioti  when-  it 
was  drooping ;  but  they  were  neither  theaAvieally  played 
off,  forced,- or  impertinent.    The  fire  of  bis  wit >gai^  them 
birth ;  but  his  judgment  suppressed  them  in  the  ^course- of 
a  serious  conversation :  the  wish  of  pleasing  alwaysxinade 
bim  suit  himself  .to  his  company,  wi^out  affeotaftionroif  riie 
desire  of  being  clever.     The  agreeablenrss  lof  bJLs  xxMi{^any 
was  Aot  only  owing. to  his  dtspoaitionand  geniiiB,  biipalso 
to  the  peculiar  method  be  observed  in  his>  studies. .  Though 
capable  of  the  deepest  and  most  intritatemeditaiioBs,  be 
never  exhausted  his  powers,  but  always 'quittcci  bis  luco-' 
bralioDs  before  he  fdt  the  impulse/  %A  fatigue.  <  He  had  a 
fense  of  glory ;  butrhe  was-  not  desiroits  of  jobtaiaingv with- 
out itteritiing  it«    He  tuBver attempted  to  increase  his  r^be- 
tatipfi.'by  tboc»  obscure  and  shameful  .means  which  ^i- 
boRouC'tbe.  man,  without  increasing  the  fame  <of  the  aoitbor. 
Wortiibyjof  the  highest  distinction  and  the  greatest  i^- 
waKds^.hie  required  nothing^aod  wasi  not.  astonishedl  «t 
being  forgotten:  but. he  dared,  even  in  the  most^Hladal 
dncumataoces,  to  protect,  at  Court,  menrctf 'Jettei^I/ivhd 
Wffnreipetiseauted,.  c^ebrated,  and  unhappy,  and^'obtainBd 
them: favour.     Although. he  lived  with  the  great,  a^  well 
.£ro0i  his.raok  as  a.  taste  for  society,  their  cbniiipaB^^vtas  not 
essential  to  his  bi^ptness.     He  sequoKteredriUmsi^^'^ebeil- 
ever.  he  could,,  ill  bis  villa:  there  with  joy  he  embraced 
pbilcftopl^',  erudition,  and  eastt.     Surr^trded  in  his  lei^^ 
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Sttfe  hooiB  with  fustics,  after  having  studied  man  in  the 
Gommerce  of  the  world  and  the  history  of  nations^-h^' 
iftadiedhim  leven  in  those  simple  beings,  whose  sole  in*^  > 
sjifoctQff;  was  flftture,  and  in  them  he  found  informations 
He  clMserfdUy  caa^ersed  with  them :  like  Socrates  be  traced 
t^ix  genius,'  and  he  was  as  much  pleased  with  their  ua- 
adorned  Narrations  as  with  the  polished  harangues  of  the 
gveaty-  pacticiilarijr  when-  he  terminated  their  differencesy 
and  aJkvlated^  their  grievances*  by  his  benefactions.     He 
ma  in  general  very  kind  to  his  servants:  nevertheless,  he 
was  coimpelled  one  day  to  reprove  them ;  when  turning 
towards  a  visitor,  he  said  with  a  smile,  *^  These  are  clocks* 
that  must  be  .occasionally  wound   up."      Nothing  does 
greater  honour  to  his  memory  than  the  ceconomy  vrith 
which,  he  lived  ;  it  has  indeed  been  deemed  excessive  in* 
Sin  avaricfons  and  fastidious  wQrld,  little  formed  to  judge' 
of  the  motive  of  bis  conduct,  and  stili  less  to  feel  it.     Be*« 
seficent  and  just,  Motitesquieu  wonld  nc^  injure  bis  family^ 
by  the  snecours  with  which  he  aided  the  distressed,  nor 
the  extraordinary  expenoe  oocasiiMied  by  bis  travels,  the. 
weakness  of  hisisight,  and  the  printing  of  bis  works.     He 
transmitted. to  his  children,  without  diminution  or  increase,' 
she  inheritance  he  received  from  his  ancestors :  he  added 
jiotbtng  to  it  but  his  fame,  and  the  example  of  his  life. 

H^ootesquiea  married,  in  1715,  Jeanne  de  Lartigue, 
daughter  to  P^ter  de  Lartigue,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
riegtsa^nt  <^  Maalevrier.  By  this  lady  he  had  two  daughters* 
and  a. son,  John  Baptis7a  de  Seconhat,  counsellor  o£ 
^e  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  in  that  city  ia 
1796,  at  the  age  of  seventy- nine.  He  was  author  of  many> 
works;  particularly  of  '^  Observations  de  Physique  et 
d'Hlstoire  Naturel^le  siir  les  Eaux  Minerales  de  Pyrenees,'*^ 
1750 ;  >^  Considerations  sur  la  Commerce  et  la  Navigamm 
de  la  Gratide  Bretagne,*'  1740;  ^^Considerations  $nr  I4 
Marine  Militaire  de  France,"  1756.  He  resided  a  cono- 
7nde«able  time  in  London,  and  was  elected  a  member  o|^ 
the  Royal  Society.' 

.      MONTETH,  orMONTElTH  (Robert)^  a  Sketch  his^. 

:tfiriatt^  Was  bom  et  Salmonet^  between  Airth  and  Orange, 

km  the  fSowtb-side  of  the  Firthrof* Forth,  whence  be  was, 

called  abroaid  Salnionettus  Scoio-Britannus.     Of  his  life,  wie 

have  been  >  able  to  disci^er  very  few  particulars.    Thetra^* 

I  £k)g!B^y,^'Alembert  and  1>y  Maapertuii.^PicU  HkW     - 
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ditiOD  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  open  bis 
being  suspected  of  adultery  with  the  wife  of  sir  James  Ha«^ 
mihon  of  Pref^ton«.field.  Monteitb  appears  to  have  been  « 
diaplain  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  who  also  made  him  a  cauoit 
of  Notre  Danoe,  and  encouraged  him  in  writing  his  history* 
See  Joli,  Memoires,  torn.  11.  page  86,  where  he  is  called 
<^  bomme  scarant  &  de  merite/^  Cardinal  de  Rets  also 
ipentiona  him,  voL  III.  p.  323.  His  brother  was  liente^ 
»aot-colonei  of  Douglas's  regiment  (tbe  royal),  and  killed 
in  Aisace.  In  the  privilege  for  printing  Monteith's  History, 
granted  tbe  I3tb  of  September  I6'60,  to  Jaques  St  Claif 
de  Roselin,  be  is  styled  **  le  defunct  St.  Montef  In  thii 
title- pa^e  he  is  called  Messire,  This  work  embraces  th€l 
period  of  Scotch  history  from  the  coronation  of  Charles  L 
to  tbe  conclusion  of  the  rebellion.  In  his  preface  he  pro^ 
lesses  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  look  into  the  work,  he  appears  to  have  treated  the 
history  of  those  tumultuous  times  with  much  <»ndour» 
His  leaning  is  of  course  to  the  regal  side  of  tbe  question. 
In  1 7,35  a  translation  of  this  work,  which  was  originally' 
published  in  French,  and  was  become  very  rare,  was  exe-' 
culed  at  London  in  one  vol.  fol.  by  J.  Ogilvie,  under  the 
title  of  a  }^  History  of  the  Troubles  of  Great  Britain.'* 
The. author  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Menage,  who  wrote 
two  Latin  epigrams  in  bis  praise.  The  time  of  his  death 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  He  must  be  distin-^ 
guished  from  a  Robert  Monteitli,  the  compiler  of  a  scarce 
and  valuable  collection  of  all  tbe  epitaphs  of  Scotland, 
published  in  1704,  Svo,  under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Theater 
of  Mortality."* 

MONTFAUCON  (Bernard  de),  a  Benedictiqe  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  an^ 
tiic}oaries  France  has  produced,  was  born  Jan.  17,  16415,  at 
Souiage  in  Languedoc,  whither  his  parents  had  removed 
on  some  business ;  and  was  educated  at  tbe  castle  of  Ro- 
quetaiUade  in  the  diocese  of  Alet,  where  they  ordinarily  re4 
sided.  His  family  was  originally  of  Gascony,  and  of  th0: 
iMicient  lords  of  Montfaucon-le^Vieux,  first  barons  of  thtr 
comt6  de  Comminges.  The  pedigree  of  a  man  of  learmtig^ 
ia,Dot  of  much  importance,  but  Montfaucon  was  an  9e^ 
qnary,  and  has  given  us  his  genealogy  in  his  ^^  Bibl..Bib})o-' 
thecarum  manuscriptorum,'*  and  it  must  not,  tberef^H'c^.lMl^ 

1  PreCaice  to  bif  lustory,»^Repiiblic  of  Lelltrf,  9^L  tX  p/  Vi^w 
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forgotten,  that  besides  his  honourable  ancestors  of  thd 
(birteentb  and  fourteenth  oenturies,  he  was  the  son  of  Ti» 
moleon  de  Montfauoon,  lord  of  Roquetaillade  and  Conillae 
io  the  diocese  of  Aiet,  by  Flora  de  Maignan,  daughter  of 
the  baron  d*  Albieres.     He  ivas  the  second  of  four  brotherft* 
From  bis  early  studies  in  his  father^s  house  he  was  removed 
to  LnnouXy  where  he  continued  them  under  the  fathers  of 
tbe  Christian  doctrine,  and  it  is  said  that  the  reading  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  inspired  him  first  with  a  lore  for  history 
and  criticism*     A  literary  profession,  however,  was  hot  iiis 
original  destination,  for  we  find  that  he  set  out  with  being 
acadet  in  the  regiment  of  Perpignan,'and  served  one  or 
two  campaigns  in  Germany  in  the  army  of  marshal  Turenne* 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  his  courage  by  accepting  a  cbaU 
lenge  from  a  brother  officer  who  wished  to  put  it  to  the 
t€8t„     About  two  years  after  entering  the  army,  the  death 
of  his  parents,  and  of  an  officer  of  distinction  under  whom 
be  served^  with  other  circumstances  that  occurred  about 
tbe  same  time,  appear  to  have  given  hini  a  dislike  to  the 
military  life,  and  induced  him  to  enter  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur  in  1675  at  the  age  of  twenty.     In  this  learned 
society,  for  such  it  was  for  many  years,  he  had  every  op- 
portunity to  improve  his  early  education,  and  follow  the 
literary  pursuits  most  agreeable  to  him.     The  first  fruits  of 
bia  application  appeared  in  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Cot<^ 
telerius,  entitled  **  Analecta  Grseca  sive  varia  opuscula^ 
Gr.  &  Lat.*'  Paris,  4to,  1688,  with  notesby  him,  Antony 
Pouget  and  James  Lopin.     In  1690  he  published  a  small 
volume  ]2mo,  entitled  <*  La  verity  de  THistoirede  Judith,'* 
in  which  he  attempts  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  that 
apocryphal   book,  and  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Modes  and  Assyrians.     His  next  publication^ 
of  much  importance  was  a  new  edition  in  Gr.  &  Lat.  of 
file  works  of  St.  Athanasius,  which  came  out  in  1698,  3  vols^ 
fol.     TbiS|  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  tbef 
Benedictine  edition,  gave  the  world  the  first  favourable 
impression  of  Montfaucon*s  extensive  learning  and  judg* 
laent.     He  had  soqie  assistance  in  it  from  father  Loping 
before^tBentioned^  who,  however,  died  before  the  publi** 
oatioi). 

lO'  the  same  year,  Montfaucon,  who  had  turned  hia 
thoughts  to  more  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  than 
bad  ever  yet  appeared,  determined  to  visit  Italy  for  tbe 
Mke  of  the  libcanes,  and  employed  three  years  in  CQDsult^ 
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ing  their  manuscript  treasures.  After  bis  return^  he  p^b^ 
li$hed  in  1702,  an  account  of  his  journey  and  researches, 
under  the  title  of '*  Diarium  Italicum,  sive  monumentum 
veterum,  bibliothecarum,  mussBorum,  &c.  hotitiaB  singu* 
lares,,  itinerarioltalico  collectae  ;  additis  schepiatibas  et 
figuris/'  Paris,  4to.  Of  thi«  an  English  translation  was 
published  in. 1725,  folio,  by  as  great  a  curiosity  as  any  that 
ft tber  Montfaucon  bad  met  with  in  his  travels,'  the  faoaous 
orator  Henley,  who  bad  not,  however,  at  tbat  time  <jlis* 
graced  his  character  And  profession.  In  17^d>  ficorini 
published  a  criticism  on  the  '^  Diarium'^  which  Montfaqpon 
answered  in  the  '^  Journal  des  Sfavans/*  and  some  time 
after  he  met  with  a  defender  in  a  work  entitled  ^  Apolo* 
gia  del  diario  Italico,*^  by  father  Busbaldi,  of  Moni-Cassin. 
During  Montfaucon's  residence  at  Rome,  he  exercised,  the 
fpnction  pf  procurator-general  of  his  congregation  M  that 
cipurt;  and  it  was  also  while  there^  in  169.9,  (thai  he  liad 
occasion  to  take  up  hia  pen  in  defence  of  an  edition  of  the 
tyorks  of  St,  Augustine  publ-ished  by  some  a^le  inen  of  his 
order,  but  which  had  been  attacked,  as  he  thought^  very 
illiberally.  His  vindication  wasa,l2mo  volun^,  entitled 
'^  Visdicife' edition  is  sancti  Augustii^i  a  Benedi^tis  ador- 
Hata,  adversus.epistolam  abbatis  Germani  ai^tore  D.  J^.  de 
Itiviere^^'  .  The  edition  referred  to  is  that  very  complete 
pne  by  the  Benedictins,  begui^  to  be  published  \ni6l9, 
at  Antwerp,  and  completed  in  L700,   1 1  vols,  folio. 

In  1706,  MontfauCQn  published  in  2  volf..  foIi9^  a  col« 
lection  of  the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  ^^^'itetrs,  .with  a 
Latin  translation,  notes,  dissertations^^p.  Tb^  tnos^^^on-* 
stderable  part  of  this  collection  is  *^£u$ebius  pf  C^sarea's 
Commentary  upon  the  Psalms,^*  mentione4  ,by  St.  Jerooie, 
and  which  we  overlooked  in  our  account^  of  B^usebtus.' 
Here  is  also  Eusebiiis^s  commentary  on  isai^lji,  ai^d.some 
iaedited  works,  of  St.  AtbsMiasii^^,  for  which  reaspn^his 
**  Colleotio  nova  patrum**  (for  such  is  i^^itle)  is  r^cotn- 
ju'ehded  as  a^6mpanion  to  jVtont&ucon'fi  ectitio^' of  Atb>- 
nasiusVwerfcsi.  A  second  ^di|i6n  off  <b^tfi^  was^^^^^ 
'\Padua  in  1777,  4  vols!  fplio^  biit  ;ait{^oug^V^t.pro^^^ 
te  iniproyed  "  i^uris  noji^issimis^"  .it  do^s  pot  enjoy  l;he  j-e-- 
putatioti  of  the  orrginals.  In  1708  ne  publjsned  opji^  of 
kis  most  important  wo^ks,  and  which  afon^  wom14/^^v6 
given  liiih  strong  claims  on  the  learned  wprW,  nis  '^j^alaeo* 
grapbia  Graeca^  sive  de  ortu  et  progressu'literarum  Orae*- 
x^arum,  et  de  variis  omnium  saeculorum  scriptionis  Gcsucs^ 
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^eneribus ;  itemque  de  abbreviationibos  et  notis  Tariartiiii 
artiom  et  disciplinaruin.  Additis  figuris  et  scbeinatibu« 
ad  fidem  manuscriptorum  codicuui,"  folio.  This^  inva- 
luable work  has  done  the  same  in  reference  tp  the  disco* 
very  of  the  age  of  Greek  MSS.  which  the  ^^  De  re  diplo^ 
matica^*  of  Mabillon  has  done  to  ascertain  the  age  of  those 
ill  Latin.  At  the  end  of  this  work,  are  John  Cumnenus's 
description  of  Mount  Athos,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  a  learned 
preface;  and  a  dissertation  by  the  president  Bouhier  OA 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  letters. 

>  In  1709  Montfaucon  published  Phrlo-JudaBos  on  a  coff* 
lemplative  life,  in  French,  **  Le  Livre'  de  Philon  dc  ia 
vie  contemplative,  &c.''  translated  from  the  Greek  with 
niotes,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Therapeutse  of 
whom  Philo  speaks  were  Christians.  Having  sent  a  copy 
of  this  to  president  Bouhier,  the  latter  returned  him  a  po* 
lite  letter  of  thanks,  but  stated  that  he  bould  not  agree  \fitli 
him  in  his  opinion  respecting  the  religion  of  the.  Tbera- 
peutae.  This  brought  on  a  correspondence  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1712,  12mo,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Let- 
tres  pour  &  contre  sur  la  fameuse  question,  si  les  solitaires 
appell6s  Therapeutes  etoient  Chretiens."  ^  The  learned 
Gisbert  Cuper  was  also  against  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon 
on  Chis  question;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  now  generally 
thought  that  his  arguments  were  more  ingenious  than  con- 
vincing. In«^1710,  Montfaucon  published  an  **  Epistola'* 
on  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Rufinus,  that  St.  Athanasiua 
baptised  children  when  himself  a  child:  In' this  work  be 
investigates  the  date  of  the  death  of  St.  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  the  death  of  St.  Athanasius.  This 
was  followed  in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remains  of  the 
*^  Hexapla  of  Origen,*'  2  vols,  folio,  and  a  fine  edition  of 
't;ie  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  begun  in  1718,,  and'completed 
in  1738  in  13  vols,  folio. 

\  In  1715  appeared  his  ^^  Bibliotheca  Cosliniana,  olim  Se« 
guieuriana,  seu  MSS.  omnium  Graecoruna  quss  in  eaconti- 
Deiniur  p.ccurata  descriptio,''  Paris,  foliQ.  This  contains  a 
list  of  400  Greek  ]M[SS.  with  the  age  of leaoh, ,  and  often^a 
sl^ecimen  of  the  style,  &c.  In  1719,  the.yiear  in  wbicKhe 
was  chc^ep  a  member  of  th^  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  appeared  his  great  work,  and  such  as  no  na« 
Uon  had  ye|t  produced,  entitled  "  L'Aiuiquit^  expliquee  et 
fi^preSentee  en  figures,"  Paris,  5  vols,  usuallybo^nd  in  10; 
tp  which  was  added  in  1724,  a  supplement,  iu  5  vols,  the 
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whole  iHustrated  by  a  vast  nainber  of  elegant,  accorate^ 
and  expensive  engravings,  representing  nearly  40^000  ob* 
jects  of  antiquity,  engraved  from  statues,  medals,  &c.  ia 
the  various  cabinets  of  Europe.     In  such  a  vast  collectioii 
as  this,  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  add  that  there  are  many 
errors,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  censure  them  with  all  the 
j)spade  of  criticism*     In  the  case  of  a  work  which  so  many 
hundred  recent  scholars  and  antiquaries  liave  quoted,  and 
which  laid. the  foundation  for  the  improvements  of  later 
times,  it  would  be  fastidious  to  withhold  the  praises  so 
justly  due  to  the  laborious  author.     Whole  societies,  in- 
deed, would  think  much  of  their  joint  efibrts,  if  they  bad 
accomplished  a  similar  undertaking.     It  remains  to  be  i»o* 
ticed,  however,  that  the  first  editiod  of  the  above  dates,  is 
the  most  valuable.     That  reprinted  in  1722  with  the  sup^ 
plement  of  1757  is  by  no  menns  of  equal  reputation.  Some 
eopies  made  up  from  the  edition  in  to  vols,  of  1719,  and 
the  supplement  of  1757,  are  also  in  little  esteem.  This  was 
followed  by  another  interesting  work,  which  is  now  be-* 
come  scarce,  ^^  Les  Monumens  de  la  monarcbie  Fran^oisei 
avec  les  iig.  de  chaque  regne,  que  Tinjure  du  temps  al 
epargn^es,**  Pafis^   1739 — '1733,  5  vols,  foiio.     This  col- 
lection, of  which  he  published  a  prospectus  in  1725,  may 
he  properly  called  ^^  The  Antiquities  of.France,^'  aod  in-' 
eludes  all  those  classes,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  warlike,  man- 
ners, &c.  which  form  a  work  of  that  title  in  modem  lan- 
guage.    His  last,  and  not  the  least  important  of  his  works, 
was  published  in   1739,  2  vols,  folio,  under  the  tide  of 
V  Bibliotheca  bibliothecaram  MSS.  nora^  ubi  qnse  inno- 
meris  poene  manuscriptorum  bibliothecis  coatinentor  ad 
quodvis  litteratune  genus  spectantia  et  ndtatti  digna,  de- 
scribuntur,  et  indicantur.^*     Two  years  after  tbe  learned 
aiuthor  died. suddenly  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  deaPres, 
Dec.  21,  1741,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.     Be- 
sides tbe  works  above  mentioned,  Montfaucon  contributed 
many  curious  and  valuable  essays  on  subjects  of  antiquity, 
'   &c.  to  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  iDScrif)tions  and 
belles  lettres,  and  other  literary  journals* 

Montfaucon  enjoyed  during  his  long  life  the  esteem  of 
the  learned  world,  and  was  not  more  regarded  for  the  ex-* 
tensive  learning  than  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  private 
character.  He  was  modest,  polite,  afiuble,'Slnd  always 
ready  to  communicate  the  information  ^iih  which  hii^^ 
indefatigable  studies  and  copious  reading  supplied  hinii' 
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ijJToreigners  who  sought  to  be  introduce  to  him ^  returned 
.from  his  conversation,  equally  delighted  with  his  manuer^, 
^and  astonished  at  his  stores  of  learning.  The  popes  Be- 
nedict XIII.  and  Clement  XI.  and  the  emperor  Charles  Vt. 
hoRovr^d  him  with  particular  marks  of  their  regard ;  but 
'boDonrs  or  praise,  in  no  shape,  appeared  to  affect  the  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  of  his  manners.' 

MONTGERON  (Lewis  Basil  Cahre'  Dfi),  born  in 
11686,  at  Paris,  was  the  son  of  Guy  Carr£,  mattre  des 
r6qu£tes.  He  was  but  twenty-five  when  be  purchased  A 
coanSeilor^s  place  tti  the  parliament,  and  acquired  some 

'  degree  of  credit  in  that  situation  by  his  wit  and  eirteriar 
accomplishments.  He  had,  by  bis  own  account,  giteik 
himself  up  to  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  for  which  his 
conscience  frequently  checked  him,  and  although  he  en^ 
deayoored  to  console  himself  with  the  principles  of  infi^ 
delity,  his  mind  was  still  harassed,  when  accident  or  de- 
atgo  led  him  to  visit  the  tomb  of  M.  Paris  tbe  deacon,  Sep* 
tember  7,  1731,  with  the  crowd  which,  from  various  mo-* 
tivesy  were  assembled  there.  If  we  may  believe  his  owtl 
account,  he  went  merely  to  scruttnii^e;  with  tbe  utinosc 
severity,  tbe  (pretended)  miracles  wrought  there,  but  felt 
himself,  as  he  says,  suddenly  struck  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  thousand  rays  of  light,  which  illuminated  him,  and,  from 
an  inBdel,  he  immediately  became  a  Christian,  but  in  truth 
was  devoted  from  that  moment  to  fanaticism,  with  the  same 
violence  and  impetuosity  of  temper  which  had  before  led 
him  into  the  most  scandalous  excesses.  In  1732  he  wad 
involved  in  a  quarrel  which  tbe  parliament  had  with  the' 
court,  and  was,  with  others,  banished  to  AuvergUe.  Herte, 
he  formed  a  plan  for  collecting  the  proofs  of  the  miracle^ 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  abb^  Paris,  making  them  cleatf 
to  demonstration,  as  he  called  it,  and  presenting  th^m  to 
tbe  king.  At  Ms  Return  to  Paris,  he  prepared  to  put  this 
plan  in  execution,  went  to  Versailles,  July  29,  1737,  and* 
presetrted  the  king  with  a  quarto  volume  magnificently 
boQtid^  which  he  accompanied  with  a  speech.  In  conse« 
quence  of  this  step  Montgeron  was  sent  to  thebastile,  then 
confined  some  months  in  a  Benedictine  abbey  belonging 
to  tbe  diocese  of  Avignon,  removed  soon  after  to  Viviers, 
and  earned  fnoin  thence'  to  be  shut,  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Valence,  where  he  died  in  1754,  aged  sixty -eight.     The 

}  Moreri.— Saxli  OBonatit,— ^DSct*  Rist,— darkest  BH>tiograpblcal  IllcUoDary, 
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work  which  he  presented  to  the  king  iieotitled  ^^  LaVeritig 
des  Miracles  op^r^  par  rinterqesiion  de'M*  de  Paris,"  &g« 
.4to..  This  first  volume  by  M.  Montgeron  bat  been- followed 
by  two  more*  and  he  is. said  also  to  have  left  a  work  in  MS. 
against  the  incredulous^  written  while. he  waa  a  prisoner, 
De  Montgeron  would,  boiyever,  have  scarcely  deserved  a 
place  here,  if  bishop  Opuglas^  in  hit  **  Criterion,"  had  not 
bejstowed  so  much  pain?  on  examining  the  preteiwled  mira« 
cles, which  he  records,  and  thu«  reudered  bis  history  an 
^object  of  some  curiosity. ' 

'.  MONTGOLFIER  (Stephen  James),  theiovcmtor  of 
air^-balioQns,  was  born  at  Aunonny,  and  wan  originally  a 
jpaper-niaker,  and  the.  first  who  made  what  is  called  vellums 
l^aper.  Whence  he- tpok  the  bint  of  the.  aerostatic  baU 
Joons  seems  uncertain,  but  in  Xl$2  he  made. bis  first  ex-» 
periment  at  Avignon,  and  after  other  trials,  eiibibitcd 
})efore  the  royal  family  on  SepL  19,  17.83,  a  grand  balloon, 
near  sixty  feet  high  .and  fprty.rtbree  iix  diameter^  which 
^cended  wi^h  a.c^ge  containing  a  sheep,  a  co/ck,  and  a 
diick,  imd  conveyed  them  thrpugb  the  air  in  safety  to  thm 
distance  of  about  10,000  feet.  This  waa  followed,  by  ano^ 
tber  machine  of  MontgolfierU  construction,  with,wbicb  a 
M.  Pilatre  de  Ro^i^r  afcended.  This,  dajcing  adveoJUurec 
lost  bis  lifi^  afterw^ds  along  witb^bia.companiau  Romain, 
by  the  balloon  catching  fire,  an  event  which  did  oot  pren 
yent.  balloons. from  beiag  introduced  into  this  aod  other 
countries.  After  repeated  trials,  however,  the  utili^  of 
these  expensive  and  hazardous  machines  seems  doubtful^, 
and  for  some  years  they  have  been  of  little. use,  except  U» 
fill  the  pockets  of  neNedy  adventurer^  Montgolfier.wfv  re«^ 
warded  for  the  discovery  by  admission  into  the  academy  of 
aciencj^  the  ribbon,  of  1^  Michael,  aod  a  penaioB*  JHe 
died  in  1799.  • 

!  MONTMORT  (Peter  Raymohd  0s)«  i^  able  Okatbe!^ 
matician,  waa  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1678,  and  luleod^ 
for  the  profession  of  ,tbe  law,  to  enable  him  to  qualiJ^yfl^ 
a  place  in  the  magistracy.  From  dialike  pf.tbia  deaui)AJti%o^ 
I^e  withdrew  into  £ngland,  whence  he  pasted  over  iivM),tli#i 
Low  CoQptries,  and  travelled  ii^to  Qermany,  wbei^  lHi^.re«f 
sided  with  a  near  relation,  M.  Chainbo^  tbe  pleoipi^ten- 
tiary  f4.  £raace,at  the  diet  of  Raii^boo.    Uej^tu/imp^  toi 

»  Diet.  Hist— Doiiglas'jJ  Criterion,  p.  132,  *&c.  edit  1807. 
9.Dict«  liiiti. — Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Aerostation. 
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•^miCe  ih  169!>,  and  after  the  death  of  his  fatHeK'  wbp  left 
*hh!h  ah  fttdple  fortiihe,  devptled  his  talents  to  the  study  of 
bttloso'phy  and  the*inathematicsi  lih'dfer  the  direction  of  th^  " 
celebrated  MJLIebtanehfe,  to  vfrhom  he  had,  some  years  be- 
fcrfe;  fdt  grfeatly  infl^bfed' for  the' cohviction  of  the  ^riith 
bf  Christianity;  by  pero^iS^g  hii  work  on  "The  Search  after 
Truth:"  Iri  1760 'he  went' a  second  time  to  Englknd,  and 
tow  Ws  rettrtTfj'fesfetinied  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  was 
Miad«  ft  caflion'  i\i  the  chlirch  of  N6tr6-Dame,  at  Paris. 
Aboat  this  time  he  edited,  at  his  own  expence,  the, works 
of  M:  Otiisnife  oil  **The  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geo- 
ttitftryj^nhd  tllfit  of  Newton  oil  the  **  Quadrature  of  Curves:*' 
In '1708  he  pubHsheld  Ills  *•  Analytical  Essay  on  Games  of 
Ctalneef,''*  And  ^n  fnriproved  edition  tii  1714.  This  was  most 
favt)urably  reCdiVerf  by  men  of  science  in  all' countries.  In 
•^715  he  paid  a  thfrd  visit  td  England,  fbr'the  purpose  of 
observ}hg"jk'k>lar  eclipse,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Roydl  l^dfety,  to  which  learned  body  he  soon  afterwards 
trAttWnitterf'*n?*impoTtantr  treatise  on  "  Infinite  Series," 
^/tfhidh  iCtts  itisigrted  in  the  Philbsophical  Transactions  for 
tlr^ 'year'  1717.  '  He  was  elected  an  assocfate  of  the  Royal 
AdideinytyPSciences  at  Paris  in  i7HJ,  and  died  at  the  early 
age  <if  fbrfy-^ne^,  of  the  sm'ail-pd?r.  He  sustained  all  the 
relirtibris  6flife'ih'the  most  hondurabte  manhef,  and  though 
«ibje<Jt'4!o^fit*  sst  passion, 'yet  h!s  an^er'sobh  subsided,  and 
faewas  ever  ashamed  of  the  irritability  of  his  temper.  Such 
*ras  his  steady  attention  that  hte  could  rfesolv^  Ae  most  dif- 
licdlt  prbblems  in  (fompany,  and  among' the  nbise  of  play- 
ftil  eiritdren.  ''  He  was  empfoyfed  several  yeai's  in  writing 
"A  Wstolry  of  Geometiyj'^'but  be'  dfd'  libt  live  iicorh' 

^♦'MONTUCLA  (John  Stephen),  "icelebrratedinathei 
matician,  was  boirn  at  Lyons  in  the  ye^r  IT^v^i  f^h^^ivp^' 
wrtyiftdfcatioilfe  of  i  love  dfleamifig,  was  pldcecrdifdei-  <he 
iiisrrttcttons  of  tfae3eiuit6,  ^ith  whbm  he  acquired  Winti- 
lAite^acquiatifftaYice  with  th^  ancienif  and  tnodem  lahguage^^ 
and  tfekhe  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.  At  the  dge  of 
•iKtecm  he  Weiit  to  Toulouse  to  stiidy  thel2tw','and  was  ad- 
mkled  iti  advocate/  thoi!igh  'without  much  Intention  of 
pinetiirilng  at  the  bar.  Haidng  completed  his  studies;  he 
Went  to  Ptttf  s; 'eultiVated  an  acquaintitice  vrfth  the 'most! 
distinguished  literary  characters,  and  it  was  owing  to  his' 

>  Manri.— Diet  Hiit— lUct't  Cydopadi*. 
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intercourse  with  them,  that  be  ww  induced  to  utiderUk^ 
bis  **  History  of  tbe  Mathematical  Sciences.'*  Bat  in  the 
interim  he  published  new  editions,  with  additions  and 
improvements,  of  several  mathematical  treatises  which 
were  already  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  first  of 
these  was  *^  Mathematical  Recreations/'  by  M.  Osanam^ 
which  has  been  since  translated  into  English,  and  pub* 
lished  in  London,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  To  all  the  works  which 
he  edited,  after  Ozanam's,  he  gave  the  initials  of  his  name. 
He  also  contributed  his  assistance  for  some  years  to  '*  The 
French  Gazette;''  and  in  1755  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  In  the  foU 
lowing  year,  when  the  experiment  of  inoculation  was  about 
to  be  tried  on  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  Montucla  tran^ 
lated  from  the  English  an  account  of  all  the  recent  eases 
of  that  practice,  which  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople, 
by  lady  Mary  Wortley  Monugue.  This  translation  he 
added  to  the  memoir  of  De  la  Condamine  oo  tbe  subject 
Previously  to  this  publication,  he  had  given  to  the  world 
his  **  History  of  Inquiries  relative  to  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle.''  The  encouragement  which  this  met  with  fnNtt 
very  able  judges  of  its  merit,  afforded  him  great  enoou^ 
ragement  to  apply  with  ardonr  to  his  grand  design,  '^  Tbe 
History  of  the  Mathematics;"  and  in  1758  be  published 
this  *^  History,'*  in  two  volumes,  4to,  which  terminates  with 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  answered  the  expectations 
of  all  his  friends^  and  of  men  of  science  in  all  countries,  and 
the  author  was  instantly  elevated  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
learned  world.  His  fame  was  widely  diffused,  and  he  was 
pressed  from  all  quarters  to  proceed*  with  the  mathematical 
history  of  the  18th  century,  which  he  had  announced  for 
the  subject  of  a  third  volume,  and  for  which  be  had  made 
considerable  preparations ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his 
design,  by  receiving  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
Intendaqce  at  Grenoble.  Here  he  spent  his  leisure  hours 
chiefly  in  retirement,  and  in  scientific  pursuits..  In  1764, 
Turgor,  being  appointed  to  establish  a  colony  at  Cayenne, 
took  Montucla  with,  him  as  bis  *^  secretary/'  to  whieb  was 
added  the  title  of  *^  astronomer  to  the  king,''  and  although 
be  returned  without  attaining  any  particular  object  with 
regard  to  the  astronomical  observations,  for  whi<5b  he  went 
out,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  some  vailuable 
tropical  plants,  with  which  he  enriched  th^  king's  hot- 
houses at  Versailles.     Soon  after  his  return^  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  chief  clerk  in  arr  official  department,    similar  to 
that  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  the  **  Board  of 
Works/*  which  he  retained' till  the  place  was  aboljshed  in 
I792y  when  he  was  reduced  to  considerable  pecuniary  em« 
barrassments«     Under  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances, 
he  began  to  prepare  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
his  **  History,"  which  he  presented  to  the  world  in  1799, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto.     In  this  edition  are  many  impor- 
tant improvements;   and  many  facts,  which  were  barely 
announced  in  the  former  impression,  are  largely  detailed 
and  illustrated  in  this.     After  the  publication  of  these  two 
volumes,  the  author  proceeded  with  the  printing  of  the 
third;  but  death  terminated  his  labours,  when  he  had  ar* 
rived  at  the  336th  page.     The  remainder  of  the  volume^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  were  printed  under  the  in- 
spection of  Lalande.     Montucla  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  from  its  original  establishment.    He  had 
pbtained  various  employments  under  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment, though  he  was  but  meanly  paid  for  his  labour, 
and  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties  to  furnish  his 
family  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.     At  length  he  was 
reduced  to  seek  the  scanty  means  of  support  by  keeping 
a  lottery-office,  till  the  death  of  Saussure  put  him  in  the 
possession  of  a  pension  of  about  'one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  which  he  enjoyed  only  four  months.     He  died  in 
December  1799,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  mat  modesty,  and  distinguished  by  acts  of  generosity 
and  liberality,  when  it  was  in  his  power.     He  was  alsQ 
friendly,  cheerful,  and  of  very  amiable  manners. ' 

MOOR  (Karel  de),  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  was 
born  atLeyden,  in  1 656,  and  at  first  was  a  djsciple  of  Gerard 
Douw,  and  afterwards  of  Abraham  Vanden  Tempel,  whose 
death  compelled  him  to  return  to  Leyden  from  Amster- 
dam, where  he  studied  awhile  with  Francis  Mieris,  and  at 
last  weiit  to  Dort,  to  practise  with  Qodfrey  Schalcken,  to 
whom  he  was  superior  as  a  designer ;  but  he  coveted  to 
learn  Schalcken*s  manner  of  handling.  As  soon  as  Moor 
began  to  follow  hi^  profession,  the  public  acknowledged 
bis  extraordinary  merit;  and  he  took  the  most  effectual 
method  to  establish  his  reputation,  by  working  with  a  much 
stronger  desire  to  acquire  fame,  than  to  increase  his  fortune. 
Be  painted  portraits  in  a  beautiful  style,  in  some  of  them 
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imitating  the  taste,  the  dignity,  the  force,  and  the  deli- 
cacy  of  Vandyck;  and  in  others,  he  shewed  the  striking 
effect  and  spirit  of  Rembrandt.    In  his  female  figures,  the 
carnations  were  tender  and  soft ;  and  in  his  historical  com- 
positions^ the  air  of  his  heads  had  variety  and  grace.    His  , 
draperies  are  well  chosen,  elegantly  disposed  in  v^ry  natu- 
ral folds,  and  appear  light,  flowing,  and  unconstrainjed. 
Hid  pictures  are  always  neatly  and  highly  finished ;.  he  de- 
signed them  excellently,  and  '^grouped  the  figures  of  his 
subjects  with  great  skill.     His  works  were  universally  ad- 
mired, and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  Europe 
seemed  solicitous  to  employ  his  pencil.    The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  desired  to  have  the  portrait  of  DeMoor,  painted 
by  himself,  to  be  placed  in  the  Florentine  gallery ;  and, 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  that  prince  sent  him,  in  return,  a 
chain  of  gold,  and  ,a  large  medal  of  the  same  metal.    The 
Imperial  ambassador  count  Sinzendorf,  by  order  of  his 
roaster,  engaged  him  to  paint  the  portraits  of ^  prince  Eu- 
gene, and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  on  horseback ;  and 
in  that  performance,  the. dignity  and  expressloa  of  the 
figures,  and  also  the  attitudes  of,  the  horses,  appeared  so 
masterly,  that  it  was  beheld  with  admiration,  ^nd  occa- 
sioned many  commendatory  poems,  in  elegant  Latin  verse, 
to  be  published  to  the  honour  of  the  artist ;  and  the  em- 
peror, on  seeing  that  picture,  created  De  Moor  a  knight 
of  the  empire.    He  died   in  1738,  in  his  eighty*second 
year.  * 

MOOR  (Michael),  a  very  learned  divine  of  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1640.  After 
being  taught  at  a  eramixiar-school  for  some  time,  he  was 
jsent  to  France,  and  had  his  first  academical  learning  at  the 
college  of  Nantz,  whence  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  in  both  which 
he  attained  great  reputation,  as  he  did  likewise  for.  his 
critical  skill  in  the  Greek  language.  He  taught  pbiloso- 
]^hy  and  rhetoric  in  the  Grassin  college  for  some  years: 
but  at  length  returning  to  Ireland,  was,  with  cons,idera|ble 
reluctance,  prevailed  upon  to  take  priest's  orders,  and 
had  some  preferment  while  the  popish  bishops  bad  s^y  in- 
fluence. When  James  II.  came  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Moor  was 
recommended  to  him,  often  preached  before  him,  and  had 
influence  enough  to  prevent  his  majesty  from  Qonferriog 

VPilWngton*— P'^rsenyille,  voU  III..   . 
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,  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  on  the  Jesuits,  to  which  he  had 

keen  advised  by  bis  confessor  father  Peters.  Dr.  Moor 
being  made  provost  of  this  college,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Roman  catholic  bishops,  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  valuable  library,  at  a  time  when  the  college 
was  a  popish  garrison,  the  chapel  a  magazine,  and  many  of 
the  chambers  were  employed  as  prisons  for  the  protestants. 
But  the  Jesuits  could  not  forgive  him  for  preventing  their 
gaining  the  entire  property  of  the  college,  and  took  ad- 
vantage to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  from  a  sermon  he  preached 
before  James  IT.  at  Christ  Church.  His  text  was.  Matt. 
XV.  14.  "If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fair  into 
the  ditch.'*  In  this  discourse  Dr.  Moor  had  the  boldness' 
to  impute  the  failure  of  the  king's  afiairs  to  his  following 
too  closely  the  councils  of  the  Jesuits,  and  insinuated  that 
they  would  be  his  utter  ruin.  Father  Peters,  who  had  a 
defect  in  his  eyes,  persuaded  the  king  that  the  text  was 
levelled  at  his  majesty  through  his  confessqr,  and  urged 
that  Moor  was  a  dangerous  subject,  who  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  sedition  among  the  people.  James  was  so  weak  as 
to  believe  all  this,  and  ordered  Dr.  Moor  immediately  to 
quit  ht^  dominions.  Moor  complied,  as  became  an  obe- 
dient subject,  but  hinted  at  his  departure,  **-  that  he  only 
went  as  the  king's  precursor,  who  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
fellow  him."  ■  Moor  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  where  the ' 
reputation  of  his  learning  procured  him  a  favourable  re- 
ception ;  and  king  James,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyn^, 
followed  him,  as  he  had  predicted.  But  here  it  appear^ 
that  the  king  had  influence  enough  to  oblige  Moor  to  leave 
France  as  he  had  done  Ireland,  probably  by  misrepresenting 
bis  conduct  to  the  Jesuits. 

Moor  now  went  to  Rome^  where  his  learning  procured 
faiin  very  high  distinction.  He  was  first  made  'censor  of 
bboks,  and  then  invited  to  IVfontefiascone,  and  appointed 
rector  of  a  seminary  newly  founded  by  cardinal  Mark 
Antony  Barbarigo,  and  also  professor  of  philosophy  and 
Greek.  Pope  Innocent  XIF.  was  so  much  satisfied  with 
his  conduct  in  the  government  of  this  seminary,  that  he 
contributed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  Roman  crowns  yearly 
lEoWards  its  maintenance ;  and  Clement  XI.  had  such  a  high 
opitiion  of  Moor  that  he  would  have  placed  ,his  nephew 
•  utidei^  bis  tuition,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  as  was  sup- 

Sosed,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Jesuits.     On  the  death  of 
ames  II.  Dr.  Moor  was  invited  to  France,  and  such  was 
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bis  reputation  there,  that  he  waa  made  twice  reetor  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  principal  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 
and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  philosophy,  Greek| 
and  Hebrew.  He  died,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  at  hi^ 
apartments  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  Aug.  22,  1726.  li 
is  evident  he  could  have  been  no  common  character,  who 
attained  so  many  honours  in  a  foreign  land.  His  writings, 
however,  are  perhaps  not  much  known.  One  of  them, 
«<DeExi$tentiaDei,  ethumanae  mentis  imn[fortalitate,"^c. 
published  at  Paris,  1692,  8vo,  is  said  by  Harris  to  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  perhaps  sir 
Richard,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  work  in 
any  of  our  public  libraries.'  Dr.  Moor  also  published  '^Hor* 
tatio  ad  studium  linguse  Grscse  et  HebraicsB,'}.  Montefias* 
cone,  1700,  12mo;  and  '^  Vera  sciendi  Methodus,*'  Paris, 
1716,  8vo,  against  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. ' 

MOORE  (Edward),  an  English  poetical  and  miscella-* 
neous. writer,  was  the  grandson  of  the  rev.  John  Moore  of 
Devonshire,  one  of  the  ejected  non-conformists,  who  died 
Aug.  23,  1717,  leaving  two  sons  in  the  dissenting  ministry. 
Of  these,  Thomas,  the  father  of  our  poet,  removed  to 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died  in  1721^  and  where- 
Edward  was  born  March  22^  1711-12,  and  for  sdme  time 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  hia  uncle.  He  was  after<» 
wards  placed  at  the  school  of  East  Orchard  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  be  probably  received  no  higher  education  than  would 
qualify  him  for  trade.  For  some  years  he  followed  the  bu^ 
siness  of  a  linen-draper,  both  in  London  and  in  Ireland, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  becamie  disgusted  with  bis. 
occupation,  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  **  more . 
from  necessity  than  inclination,''  began  to  encounter  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  literary  life.  His  first  attempts  w0re  pf 
the  poetical  kind,  which  still  preserve  his  name  among  the 
minor  poets  of  his  country.  In  1744,  he  published  bU 
'^  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,"  which  were  so  favourably 
received  as  tointroducehimioto  the  society  of  some  leftrned 
and  some  opulent  contemporaries.  The  hon.  Mr.  Petfaam 
was  one  of  his  early  patrons ;  and,  by  his  ^'Trial  of  Selim," 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  lord  Lyttelton,  who  felt  himself 
flattered  by  a  compliment  turned  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
decorated  by  wit  and  spirit.  But  as,  for  dome  time,  Moore 
derived  no  substantial  advantage  from  patronage^  his  chief 

1  Uarris'i  edition  of  Ware. 
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dependaaoe  was  on  the  stage,  to  which,  within  five  years, 
he  supplied  three  pieces  of  oonsiderable,  although  une-' 
qaal,  merit.   *'  The  Foundling,"  a  comedy,  which  was  first 
acted  in  1748,  was  dieoried  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  <«  Conscious  Lovers.?'  •  His  «  Gil   Bias,'*   which  ap-' 
peared  in  175 J,  m^t  with  a  more  severe  fate,  and,  tiot- 
withstanding  the  sprightlineiss  of  the  dialogue,  not  altoge^ 
ther  unjustly.      **Tbe  Gamester,"  a  tragedy,  first  acted 
Feb.  7,  17^3,  was  our  author^s  most  successful  attempt, 
and  is  still  a  favourite.    Id'  this  piece,  however,  be  deviated 
from  the  custom  of  the  modern  stslge,  as  Lillo  had  in  his 
*^  George  Barnwell,"  by  discaf  ding  blank  verse ;  and  per- 
hap&  nothing  short  of  the  ^power  by  which  the  catastrophe 
engages  the  feelings,  <;ould  hsive  reconciled  ■■  the  audience 
to  this  innovation.  •But'his.obg«ect  was  the  misery  of  the  life 
and  death  of  a  gamester,  to  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  give  isi  heroic  colouring;  and  his  language  became 
what  would  be  most  impressive,  that  of  truth  and  nature. 
Davies,  inibis  Life  of  Garrick,  seems  inclined  to  share  the 
reputatiovi  of  the  <*  Gamester"  between  Moore  and  Gar- 
lick*     Moore  acknowledges,  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  that  inimitable  actor  for  ^^  many  popular  pas* 
sages,"  and  Dalies  believes  that  the  scene  between  Lew- 
apn  and  Stukely,  in.tbe  fourth  act,  was  almost  entirely  his, 
)>ecaiise  he  expressed^  during  the  time  of  action,  uncom- 
moD  pleasiire  at  the  applause,  given  to  it.     Whatever  may 
be  in  this  conjecture,  the  play,  after  having  been  acted  to 
crowded  houses  for   ^ven  nights,    was  suddenly  with-^ 
dcawn»  .  The  reportof  the  day  attributed  this  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  leading  members  of  some  gaming  clubs. 
Davies  thinks  this  a  mere  report  ^*  to  give  more  conse- 
quence;  to  thoae  assemblies  than  they  could  really  boast." 
From  a  letter,  in  our  possession,  written  by  Moore  to  Dr. 
Wartpn,  it, appears  that  Gatrick  suffered  so  mucih  from 
the  fatigue  of  acting  the  principal  character  as  to  require 
some  repose.     Yet  this  will  not  account  fbr  the  total  ne- 
glect, for  some  years  afterwards/  of  a  play,  not  only  po- 
pular, but  so  obviously  calculated  to  give  the  alarm  to  re- 
claimable  gatne^ters,  and  perhaps  bring  the  whole  gang 
into  discredit.     The  author  mentions,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  ; 
Warton,  that  he  expected   to  clear  about  four  hundred  * 
pounds  by  his  tragedy,  exclusive  of  the  profits  by  the  sale 
•f  the  copy. 
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It  ]$  asserted ;  by  Dr.  Jobospo,  iu  bis  life  of  lord  Lyttel- 
toD,  that,  ill  return  for  Moore*s  elegant  compliai^Dt)  *^  The 
frial  of  Selim/*  his  lordship  paid,  him  with  ^'  kind  word^y 
wbichji  as  is  commonj  raised  great  hopes,  that  at  last  were 
disappointed/'     It  is  possibly  however,  that  these  hopes 
were  of  aootheic  kind  than  it  wa«  in  his  iordship^s  power  to 
gratify^;  and  it  is  certain  that  be  substituted  a  method  of 
serving  Mqore»  which  was  not  only  successful  for  a  consi- 
derable t^n)e,  but  must  have  been  agjreeable.to  the  feelings, 
of  a  delicate  and  independent  mind«  About  the  years  1 75 1  •*29 
periodical  writing  began  to  revive  in  its  most  pleasing  form, ' 
b.ut  had  hitherto  been  executed  by  met\  of  learniog  only. 
Lord  Lytteltof)  projected  a  paper,  in  concert  wiiih  Dodsley^ 
which  should  u^ite  the  talents  of  certain  men  of  rank,  and 
receive  such  a  tone  and  consequence  from  tbatctrcum* 
stance,  as  mere  sqholars  can  seldom  hope  to  .command  or 
attain.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  f' World,''  for.  livery 
paper  of  which  Dqdsley .  stipulated  to  pay  Moore  three 
guineas,  whether  the  papers  were  written  by  him,  or  by 
the  volunteer  contributors.    Lord  Lyttelton,  to  reader  this 
bargain  more  productive  to  the  editor,  solicited  and  ob^ 
tained  the  assistance  of  the  ^arls  of  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and 
Corke,  and  of  Messrs.  Wa}pole,  Cambridge,  Jenyns,.  and 
other  men  of  rank  and  taste,  whp  gave. their  awistaooe,' 
sQme  with  great  regularity,  and  all  so^^fFectually  as  to  reu^ 
der  the/'  World"  far  more  pppiilar  than  any  of  its  con* 
temporaries.  .    .    .  .   , 

^  In  this  work,  Moore. wrote  sixty-one,  papers,  in  a  style 
easy  and  .unafFecfed,  and^  treated  the  whims  and  follies  of 
the  day  with  genuioe.h.umour.  His  thoughts  are  often ^ori« 
ginal,  and  his  ludipirous  combinations  argue  a  copious 
fancy.  .  Some>  of  his  papers,  indeed,  are  mere  playful 
exercises  which  have  no.direc.t  object  JA  view,  but  in  gei- 
neral,  .in  his  essays,  as  well  jas  in  all  his. works,  he. shews 
himself  the  ffriend  of  morality  and  public  decency.  In  the 
last  number^  the  conclusioa  of .tbe.wQrk  is.  made  to  depend 
on  a  fictitipus  accident  which  had  occasioned  the  anthor'i 

*' of  this  Moore  was  not  always  sen-  Inow   that  Walpole  had   written  t)ie 

fi}»le.  ,Oft  one  occasion,    when   lord  'VLettvn  tfli\h#  Whigsi,"  which,  in  bis 

J^^Ftteltoa  bestowed  a  small  place  on  eeal  for  .LytteJtQn,  h«  had  niidertafcffi 

Bower,  to  which  our  poet  thought  he  to  apswer.     Horace,  however,  kept  his 

'  bad  a  higher  claim,  he  behtfVed  in  such'  own  secret,  and  performed  the  office  of 

a  manner  to  his  patron  as  ta  occasion  mediftlor.  Wfllppte's  Ijettert,  in  Works^ 

a  coolness,     Horace   Walpole  under-  vol.  V. 
took  to  reotociie  thetn.   Moore  did  ntft 
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dealb/    When ' the  papfers  were  collected  into  volumes  for  * 
a  second  edition,' Moore  sapetintended  the  poblicatioti, 
aod  actually  died  wWtVe  this  last  number  was  i'n  the  press; ' 
a  circHmstanee  which  induces  the  wish  that  death  maybe 
l^s  frequently  included  among  the  topics  of  wit. 

During  the  publication  of  the  World,  and  probably  be- 
fore,'Moove  wrote  some  lighter  pieces  and  songs  for  the 
public >  gardens.""  What  his  other  literary  labours  w«re,  or 
whether  he  tontributed  regularly  to  any  publications,  is 
not  known.  A  rery  few  weeks  before  bis  death  he  pro- 
jected a  Magazine,  in  which  Gataker  and  some  other  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  "  World"  were  to  be  engaged.  His  ' 
acknowledged  works  are  not  numerous,  consisting  only  of 
the  poems  here  noticed,  and  of  bis:  three  plays.  These - 
were  published  by  him,  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  in 
1756,  by  acibscription,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
brother  to  bis  deceased  patron  Mr.  Peiham.  The  sub* 
scribers  were  very  numerous,  and  included  many  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  and  talents,  but  he  did  not. long  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  their  liberality.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1757, 
at  bis  house  at  Lambeth,  of  an  inflammation  on  bis  lungs, 
the  consequence  of  a  fever  improperly  treated. 

In  1750,  he  married  Miss  Hamilton,   daughter  of  Mir. 
Charles  Hamilton,  >  table-decker  to  the  princesses  ;  a  lady, 
who  had  herself^ a  poetical  turn.     By. this  lady,  who  in 
17^8  obtained  the  place  of  necessary- woman  to'thequeen^s 
apartments,  and  who  still  survives,  he  had  a  son  Edivard, 
n^ho  died  in  the  naval  sefrvice  in  1773.     Moore's  personal  ^ 
character  appears  to  have  been  tinexceptionable,  and  his 
pleasing   manners  <and    humble  demeanour  rendered  his 
society  acceptable  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  friends.  His 
productions  were  those  of  a  genius  somewhat  above  the  • 
common  order,  unassiisted  by  learning.     His  professed  ex-  * 
elusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  mottoes  from  the  papers  of  the . 
World  (altbdugh  they. were  not  rejected  when  sent),  in* 
daces  us  to  think  that  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  the 
elaissics,  ai^d  there  is  indeed  nothing  in  any  of  bis  works 
that  indicates  the  jtudy  of  a  particular  branch  of  science. 
When  he  projected  the  Magazine  above  mentioned,  he- 
told  the  Wartons,?  **  in  confidence,  that  he  wanted  a  dull 
plodding  fellow  of  one  of  the  universities,  who  understood 
Latin  and  Greek."  - 

Of  his  poetry,  simplicity  and  smoothness  appear  to  be 
the  leading  features ;  hence  he  is  easily  intelligible,  and 
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coaseqnently  inttracttirey  and  bis  *' Fables**  bavc  always 
been  popular.  All  his  pieces  are  of  the  light  kind,  pro* 
duced  with  little  efibrt,  and  to  answer  temporary  purposes. 
We  find  nowhere  indications  that  be  could  have  succeeded 
in  the  higher  species  of  poetry.  His  songs  have  much 
originality  of  thought,  but  sometimes  a  looseness  of  ex- 
pression  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  The  **  Trial 
of  Selim*'  is  an  ingenious  and  elegant  panegyric,  but  k 
ought  to-bave  sufficed  to  have  once  versified  the  forms  of 
Jaw,  Tbe  '< Trial. of  Sarah  •^'^  alias  Slim  Sal/'  has  too 
much  the  air  of  a  copy.  He  ranks  but  low  as  a  writer  of 
odes,  yet  *'  Tbe  Discovery,'*  addressed  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
has  many  beauties,  and  among  those  the  two  last  stanzas 
niay  be  safely  enumerated.' 

MOORE  (John),  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Moore  of  Market*  Harborough  in  Leicester- 
shire, where  be.  was  born.     He  was  admitted  June  98, 
11^62,  of  Clare-hall  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1665,  M.  A.  in  1669,  and  D.  D.  in  1681. 
He  was  also  fellow  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  became 
cbsiplain  to  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whose 
interest  he  rose,  to  considerable  preferments,  and  in  parti* 
cular,  was  promoted  to.  the  first  prebendal  stall  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Ely.     His  next  preferment  was  the  rec* 
tory  of  St.  Austin's,  London,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
Dec.  S,  1687,  but  he  quitted  that  Oct  26,  1689,  on  his 
being  presented  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary  (to.  whom 
be  was  then  chaplain  in  ordinary)  to  tbe  rectory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbocn,  vacant  by  tbepromotioo  .of  Dr.  Stil* 
lingfleet  to  the  see  of  Worcester.     On  the  deprivation  of 
Dr.  William  Xloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for  not  taking  the 
oaths;  to  their  majesties,  he  was  advanced  to  that  .see,  and 
consecrated  July  5,   1691,  and  was  thence  translated  to 
Eiyj  July  31,  1707,  iu  which  he  remained  until  his  deadi. 
He. died  at  Ely-house,  in  Holborn,  July .31,  1714,  in  his 
sixty^eighth  year.     He  was  interred  on  the  iiortb  side  of  • 
the  presbytery  of  his  cathedral  church,  near  his  predeces- 
6or  bishop  Patrick,  where  anelegant  monument  was  erected 
to  bis  memory. 

This  divine  was,  after  his  advancement  to  die  episcopal 
dignity,  one  of  the  most  eminent  patrons  of  learning  and 
learned  men  in  bis  time ;  and  his  name  will  be  carried 
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Aowa  to  poacerity,  not  only  by  bis  sermons  publisbed  by 
i)f.  Sainuel  Clarke,  ,bis  cbaplain  (1715,  2  vok.  8vo),  but 
by  the  curious  and  magnificent  library  collected  by  him, 
and  purcjiased  after  bis  deatb  by  George  I.  who  presented 
it.  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Burnet  ranks  him 
^mong.  tbo$e  wbo  were  an  honour  to  the  church  and  the 
^ge  in  whiebthey  lived.  He  assisted  him  (as  he  did  many 
learned. men)  ft om  bis  valuable  library,  when  writing  his 
History  of  tbe  Reformation.  He  contributed  also  to  Clark^s 
Cmii^tf  and  to  Wilkins's  ^  Eccle&iastes/*  by  pointing  out  a 
multitudeof  celebrated  authors  who  deserved  notice  in  that 
useful,  but  now  much-neglected  work.  His  sermons  were 
held  in  such  estimation  as  to  be  4'ranslated  into  Dutch,  and 
published  at  Delft  in  1700.  His  library,  consisting  of 
3Q,000  voltunes,  fills,  up  the  rooms  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  .the  court  over  tbe  philosophy  and  divinity  schools, 
and  is  arranged  in  26  classes.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
that  bis  present  majesty  gave  2000/.  towards  fitting  up  this 
library.' , 

IfilOORE  (John),  a  medical  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  tbe  son  of.  the  rev.  Charl^  Moore,  a  minister  of  the 
£ngiish.cburch.at  Stirling^  in  Scotland,  where  this,  his  only 
surviving  son,  was  born  in  1730.  His  father  dying  in 
17  ^Sp  his  mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Gia^KOfVi  and  had 
some  property  there,  removed  to  that  city,  and  carefully 
su|)eFiQtended  the.  early  years  of  her  son  while  at  school 
and. collie.  .Being  destined  for  the  profession  of  rnedi^ 
cioe,  be  was  placed  under  Mr.  Grordon,  a  practitioner  of 
pbarpEiacy  and  surgery,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  such 
m<edjc^l  lectures  as.  tbe  college  of  Glasgow  at  that  time 
A^brded,  which  were  principally  the  anatomical  lectures  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  tbose  on  tbe  practice  of  physic  by  Dr. 
C.uilen,  afterwards  the  great  ornament  of  the  medical 
school  of  Edinburgh*  Mr..  Moore's  application  to  his  stu- 
dies mast  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful,  as  we 
find  that  in  1747,  when  only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
went  to.  the  continent,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  and  was  employed  as  a  mate  in  one  of  the  military 
hospitaJs  at  Maestricht,  in  Brabant,  and  afterwards  at 
Flushing.  Hence  he  was. promoted  to  be  assistant  to  the 
surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  foot  guards,  com« 

>  Beotham'g  Ely.— 'Birch's  Life  of  Tillotaon. — Burnet's  Hiitory  of  the  Refer-' 
■latioD,  Tot.  III.  p.  46,— and  Own  Times  /»a<xm.-«-Cole>«  MS  Atb.  Canub.  im 
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manded  by  general  Braddock,  and  after  remaining  during 
the  winter  of  1 748  witti  this  regiment  at  Breda,  came  to 
England  at  the  oonolusion  of  the  peace.  At  London  he 
resupied  his  medical  studies  under  Dr.  Hunter,  and  soon 
after  set  out  for  Paris,  where  be  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  bad  known  in  Flanders, 
and  who  was  now  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Moore  surgeon  to 
bis  household.  In  this  situation,  although  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  with  the  ambassador,  he  preferred  to 
lodge  nearer  the  hospitals,  and  other  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, with  which  a  more  distant  part  of  the  capital  abounded, 
and  visited  lord  Albemarle's  family  only  when  his  assistance 
was  required.  After  residing  two  years  in  Paris,  it  was. 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the 
assiduity  and  improvements  of  his  former  pupil,  that  be 
should  return  to  Glasgow,  and  enter  into  partnership  with 
him.  Mr.  Moore,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  deemed  it  proper  to  take  Londoh  in  his 
way,  and  while  there,  went  thirough  a  course  under  Dr. 
Smellie,  then  a  celebrated  accoucheur.  On  his  return*  to 
Glasgow,  he  practised  there  during  the  space  of  two-yeavs, 
but  when  a  diploma  was  granted  by  the  university  of  that 
city  to  bis  partner,  now  Dr.  Gordon,  who  chose  to  pre- 
scribe as  a  physician  alone,  Mr«  Moore  still  continued  to  act 
as  a  surgeon  ;  and,  as  a  partner  appeared  to  be  necessary, 
he  chose  Mr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  anatomy,  as  his  asso- 
ciate. Mr.  Moore  remained  for  a  oonsiderable  penod  at 
Glasgow ;  but  when  he  had  attained  bis  fortieth  year,  an 
incident  occurred  that  gave  a  new  tarn  to  his  ideas,  tod 
opened  new  pursuits  and  situations  to  a /mind  naturally 
active  and  inquisitive.  James  George,  duke  of  Hamilton, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise^  being  affected  with  a 
consumptive  disordeir,  in  1769,.  be  was  attended  by  Mr. 
Moore,  who  has  always  spoken  of  this  youth  in  terms  of 
the  higbest  admiration ;  but,'  as  his  malady  btiffled  all  the 
efforts  of  medicine,  he  yielded  to  its  presauref  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  in  thefifteentb  year  of  his. age.  This  event, 
whicb  Mr.,MQorl$  recorded,  together  with  theiextraordinary 
endowments  of  his  patient,  on  his  tomb  in  the  burying- 
place  at  Hamilton,  led  to  a  more  intimiste  cottnection  with 
this  noble  family.  The  late  duke  of  Hamilton,  being,  like 
bis  brother,^of  a  sickly  constitution,  his  mother,  the  duchess 
ef  Argyll  determined  that  he  should  trarel  in  coittpaoy 
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..with  some  gentleman,  who  to  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
.added  an  acquaintance  with  the  continent.     Both  these 
qualities  were  uniti^d  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Moore^  who  by 
this  tiipe  had  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  tini- 
.versity  of  Glasgow.    They  accordingly  ^et  out  together, 
^nd  spent  a  period  of  no  less  than  five   years  abroad, 
'during  which  they  visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.     On  their  return,  in  1778,  Dr.  Moore  brought 
his  family  from  Glasgow  to  London ;  aiid  in  the  course  qf 
the  nextcyoar  appeared  the  fruits  of  his  travels,  in  <^  A  View 
.of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland^  and  Ger- 
many,'' in  2  vols.  Bvo.    Two  years  after,  in  1781,  he  pub- 
jished  a  continuation  of  the  sanie  work-in  two  additional 
volunies,  entitled  ^'^  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
Italy."     Having  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  his  tiine  either 
in  Scotland  or  on  the  continent,  be  could  not  expect  sud- 
denly to  attain  an  extensive  practice  in  the  capital;  nor 
indeed  was  he  much  consulted^  unless  by  his  particular 
friends.     With  a  view,  however,  to  practice^  he  published 
;in  1735,  his  '<  Medical  Sketches,"  a  work  which  was  fa- 
vourably received,  but  made  no  great  alteration  in  his  en- 
.gagements;  and  the  next  work  he  published  was  *^  Zeluco^*^ 
a  novel,    which  abounds   with  many  interesting  events, 
arising  from  uncontrouled  passion  on  the.  part  of  a  da^Kng 
son,  and  unconditional  compliance  on  that  of  a  fond  roo<* 
ther.     While  enjoying  the  success  of  this  novel,  which  wai[( 
very  considerable,  the  French  revolutioa  began  to  occupy 
the  minds  and .  writings  of  the  literary  world.     Dr.  Moore 
happened  to  reside  in  France  in  17912,  and  witnessed;  many 
of  the  imporjtant  scenes  of  that  eventfnl  year,  but  the  Jinias- 
sacres  of  September  tending  to  render  a  residence*  in  Paris 
highly  disagreeable,  he  returned  to  Fingland^  and  soon 
after  his  arrival,   began  to  arrange  his.  material^,  and  in 
1795,  published  ^^  A  View  of  tlie  Causes  and  Progress  of 
the  French  Revolutbn,''  in  2  vols.^.dvo,  dedicated  to  the 
I>ake  of  Devonshtce^    He  begins  witii  the  reign  of  Henry 
I V^ and  ends. with  the  execution  of  the  royal  famibfr.     In 
J 79^  appeared  aaother  novel,  ^'  Edward  :  varixaiia  Views  of 
Human  Nature,  takea  from  Life  a^d  Manners. chiefly  in 
£n^nd.''     In    1800,    Dr.  Moore  published  hia  *^  Mor- 
daunt,'^  being  .^^  Sketches  of  Life,  Characters,,  and  Manners 
in  various  Cotintfftes ;  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  Freucli 
Lady  of  Quality,'^  in  2  vols.  8vo.     This  chiefly  consists  of 
a  series  of  letters,  written  by  <<  the  honourable  John  Mor- 
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daunty^  while  confined  to  his  couch  at  Ve^ay,  in  Switzer- 
land, giving  an  account  of  what  he  bad  seen  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  Portugal,  &c.  The  work  ttsdf  comes  un- 
der no  precke  head,  being  neither  a  romance,  tior  a  novel, 
Jior  travels :  the  most  proper  title  woukl  perhaps  be  that 
of  *^  Recollections/*  Dr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  first  to 
notice  the  talents  of  his  countryman  the  unfortunate  Ro- 
bert Burns,  who,  at  his  request,  drew  up  an  account  of 
bis  life,  and  submitted  it  to  his  inspection. 
'  After  his  return  from  his  third  and  last  journey  to  France, 
he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  house  in  Clif- 
ford-street, where  he  died  Feb.  20,  1802,  leaving  a 
daughter  ahd  five  sons.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  conside- 
derable  general  knowledge,  but  excelled  in  no  particular 
branch  of  science.  After  he  had  once  begun  his  travels  as 
tutor,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, both  which  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of 
his  subsequent  publications.  His  travels  were  at  one  time 
very  popular,  on  account  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
scenes  of  dry  humour,  but  his  constant  attempts  in  this 
way  made  them  be  read,  more  for  sprigbtliness  of  narrative 
than  accuracy  of  information,  or  depth  of  remark.  Of  his 
novels,  "  Zeluco*'  only  has  stood  its  ground.  ■ 

MOORE  (Sir  John))  a  gallant  English  officer,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Glasgow,  Nov. 
13,  1761,  and  was  educated  principally  on  the  continent, 
while  his  father  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
in  1776  obtained  for  him  an  ensigncy  in  the  51st  regiment 
of  foot,  then  quartered  at  Minorca.  He  afterwards  obtained 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  82d,  in  which  he  served  in  America 
during  the  war,  and  in  1783,  at  the  peace,  was  reduced 
with  his  regiment.  He  was  soon  after  brought  into  par- 
liament for  the  boroughs  of  Lanerk,  &c.  by  the  interest  or 
the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In  1787  or  1^88  he  obuined  the 
majority  of  the  4th  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment,  then 
quartered  at  Chatham,  and  very  soon  after  negociated  ah 
exchange  into  his  old  regirnent,  the  51st.  In  1790  ht 
succeeded,  by  purchase,  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and 
went  the  following  year  with  his  regiment  to  Gibraltar. 
After  some  other  movements  he  wad  sent  to  Corsica,  where 
general  Charles  Stuart  having  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  1794,  appointed  colonel  Moore  to  command 
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tbe  reserve.  Here  he  partic«krty  distiDgaistied  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Calvi,  aiid  reeeiTed  bis  first  wcmnd  in  storming 
tbe  Mozzeiio  fort.  These  operations  made  Moore's  cha- 
racter known  to  general  Stuart,  and  a  friendship  com- 
menced, which  continued  during  the  generars  life ;  and 
the  aitfmtion  of  adjutant-general  in  the  army  in  Corsica 
becoming  vacant  at  this  time,  he  bestowed-  it  on  his  friend 
Moore,  and  ever  after  showed  him  every  mark  of  confidence 
and  esteem. 

In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  viceroy,  who 
had  occasioned  tbe  recall  of  general  Stuart,  colonel  Moore 
arrived  in  £nglafid  in  Nov.  1795,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  at- 
tached to  a  brigade  of  foreign  corps,  which  consisted  of 
ChoiseuPs  hussars,  and  two  corps  of  emigrants.  On  Feb. 
>25,  1796,  he  received  an  order  to  take  charge  of,  and 
embark  with  general  Perryn's  brigade,  going  out  with  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie ;  that  officer  having  unexpectedly  sailed  in  the  Yen* 
geance,  74,  and  left  his  brigade  behind^  General  Moore^ 
sdthough  be  had  no  previous  intimatioti  that  he  waa  to 
embarl^  hurried  to  Portsmouth,  and  having  time  only  to 
prepare  a  few  necessaries,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  with 
the  fleet  at  day*ligbt  on  the  28th,  with  no  other  baggage 
than  a  small  portmanteau,  and  not  one  regiment  of  his  own 
brigade  was  in  the  fleet.  On  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  on 
tlie  |Stb  of  April,  1796,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  wait* 
ing  on  the  commander-in-chief,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
that  sagacious  and  attentive  observer  very  soon  distin- 
guished him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operations  against 
ot.  Lucie,  which  immediately  followed,  employed  him  in 
every  arduous  and  difficult  service  which  occurred.  He 
had,  in  particular,  opportunities,  during  the  siege  of  Morne 
Fortun^e  at  ISt.  Lucie,  which  lasted' from  the  26th  of  April 
to  the  same  day  in  May,  of  eminently  distinguishing  him- 
self; and  his  conduct,  as  sir  Ralph  expressed  in  his  public 
orders^  was  tbe  admiration  of  the  whole  army.  Sir  Ralph, 
immediately, on  the  capitulation,  bestowed  the  command 
«nd  government  of  the  island  oh  general  Moore,  who  did 
•all  he  could  to  induce  sir  Ralph  to  keep  him  with  the  army, 
mnd  employ  him  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  islands,  but 
without  effect  Sir  Ralph,  in  a  manner,  forced  this  im- 
portant command  upon  him,  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
the  most  ilavtering  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  accept  of  it. 
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The  admnral  and  general  sailed  from  St  Lucie  on  tbe 
.  3d  of  June,  leaving  brigadier-general  Moore  in ^ a  situation 
which  required,  from  what  remained  tq  be  done  in  aucba 
.  climate,  perhaps  more  military  talent,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  exertion  and  personal  risk,  than  even  there  had 
been  occasion  for  during  the  reductiop  of  the  island;  for, 
although  the  French  commanding  officer,  and  the  principal 
post  in  the  island,  had  surrendered,,  numerous  hands  of 
armed  negroes  remained  in  the  woods ;  yet  he  at  length 
,  succeeded  in  completely  reducing  these.     Having,  bow- 
.  ever,  had  two  narrow  escapes  from  violent  attacks  of  yellow 
.fever,  the  last  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  island,  and  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  1797.     In  Nov. 
following,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  having  been  appointed 
commander  of  the  fqrces  in  Ireland,  desired  that  brigadier- 
.general  Moore  might  be  put  upon  the  staff  in  that  country, 
.which  was  done,  and  he  accompanie)l^sir  Ralph  to  Dublin 
.on  the  2d  day  of  December  1797.     During  the  period  im^ 
mediately  preceding  the  rebellion  in  1798,  Moore  had  an 
importajiU  command  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  was 
.very  disaffected,  and  w^s  also  the  quarter  where  the  enemy 
.were  expected  to  make  a  landing.    His  head«quarters  were 
at  Bandon,  and  his  troops,  amounting  to  3000  men,  were 
.considered  as  the  advanced  corps  of  the  south.     When 
tbe  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  employed  first  under  ma- 
jor-general Johnstone,  at  New  (loss,  where  tbe  insurgents 
suffered  much,  and  immediately  afterwards  was  detached 
towards  Wexford,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  tbe  rebels. 
He  had  on  this  occasion  only  tbe  60th  yagers,  or  sharp^ 
shooters,  900  light  infantry,  50  of  Hompeseh's  cavalry, 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.    With  these  he  had  not  marcjied 
above  a  mile  before  a -large  body  of  rebels  appeared  on  the 
road^  marching  to   attack  him.     He   had  examined,  the 
.ground,  as  well  as  the  short  time   would  allow,  in  the 
.morning,  and  thus  was  able  to  form  his  men  to  advantage. 
The  reb«ls  attacked  with  great  spirit,  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest,  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  pursued 
with  great  loss.     They  amounted  to  about  6000  men,  and 
'  were  commanded  by  general  Roche,  a  priest.     After  die 
action,  the  two  regimepts  under  lord  Dalbou^ie  airrfTed 
from  Duncaonon  fort.    Jt  then  being  tpo  late  to  proceed 
to  Taghmoiie,  which  was  hi^  intention,  the  brigadier  took 
post  for  the  nigbt  on  the  ground  where  the  a^lion  begali. 
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Next  day  on  bi.  marcl>  he  was  met  by  tWo  men  from  Wex. 
ford  withf  proposals  from  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
on  certain  conditions.  As  general  Moore  had  no  power  to 
treat,  he  made  no  answer,  but  proceeded  on  to  Wetford, 
which  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  rebels,  who  had 
piked  or  shot  forty  of  their  'prisoners  the  day  before,  and 
intended  to^  have  murdered  the  rest  if  they  had  not  been 
thus  prevented. 

Brigadier*general  Moore  continued  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
where  he  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  had 
a  regiment  given  him,  until  the  latter  end  of  June  1799-, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  to  be  employed 
in  the  expedition  under  ^ir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  which 
vailed  August  13,  and  was  destined  to  rescue  Holland  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  French  government.     The  general  re- 
sult, owing  to  circumstances  which  could  not  be  foreseeh, 
was  unfavourable;  but  the  English  troops  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  the  greatest  valour,  and  none  were 
more  distinguished  than  those  under  the  more  immediate 
Gomimand  of  general  Moore,  who,  after  being  twice  wound- 
ed, in  the  band,  and  in  the  thigh,  received  a  musket-ball 
through  his  face,  by  which  he  was  ditobled,  and  was  brought 
from  the  ground  with  some  difficulty.    He  was  now  carried 
back  tabis  quarters,  a  distance  often  miles,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  moved,  he  was  taken  to  the  Helder,  where 
he  embarked  on  board  the  Amethyst  frigate,  and  arrived 
at  the  Nore  on  the  24tb ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
London.     Skion  after  his  return  to  England  froin  the  Hel- 
der, a  second  battalion  was  added  to  the  5  2d  reghnent,  of 
which  the  coQunand  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  king,  in 
the  most  gmdoos  manner.    Being  ol:  an  elccellent  consti- 
tution, and  temperate  habits,  bis  wounds  closed  in  the 
course  of  five  or  $ix  weeks.     He  joined  his  brigade  at 
Cbelmaford  on  the  24th  of  December,  1799.    In  the  early 
pwt  of  1900  it  had  been  intended  to  send  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  'Mediterranean  under  sir  Charles  Stuart;  he  wrote 
to  general  Moore,  and  proposed  to  him  to  serve  under  him, 
^'riuch  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  pleasure.    It  was  at 
first  intended  that  sir  Charlea  should  take  out  of  England 
13$000  nten,  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  regimentt 
allotted  for  this  service,  and  which  had  been  part  of  the 
expeditbn  to  HoUand^  were  insufEcient,  and  only  amounted 
to  10,000  efiGectste.    About  the  middle  of  March,  th6 
£tsi  divtsi»n,«  amounting  to  5000  men,  embarked  und#r 
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major-general  Pigot  At  this  time  a  change  took  place  in 
the  plan  of  the  expedition ;  sir  Charles  had  some  disagree<!> 
ment  with  niiui$terS|  and  resigned  his  situation.  Sir  Ralp^ 
Abercrombie  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  majors 
general  Moore  was  named  as  one  of  his  major-generals^ 
with  Hutchinson  and  Pigot,  who  sailed  about  the  end  of 
April  with  the  5000  inen.  There .  was  little  ppportunitT 
during  this  expedition,  the  success  of  which  was  prevented 
by  various  unforeseen  occurrences,  for  any  exertions  in 
which  general  Moore  could  distinguish  himself,  until,  the 
armies,  being  ordered  to  separate,  bis  troops  were  order'ed 
to  go  toICgypt  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  Having  ar-^ 
rived,  at  Malta,  major-general  Moore,  was  sent  to  JaSa  to 
visit  the  Turkish  army,  and  form  a  judgment  as  to  wbai 
aid  was  to  be  expected  from  it;  but  the  result  being  un^ 
favourable,  sir  Ralph  determined  to  land  in  the  b^y  of 
Aboukir,  and  march  immediately  upon  Alexandria.  Any 
satisfactory  detail  of  this  memorable  expedition  would  exr 
tend  this  article  too  far :  we  shall  therefore  contine  our* 
selves  to  that  part  in  which  major-general  Moore  was  mor^ 
particularly  concerned*  As  soon  as  the  landing  was  begun, 
be,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the 
40th,  with  the  23d  and  23th  regiments  iu  line,  ascended 
the  sand-hill.  They  did  not  fire  a  shot  until  they  gained 
the  summit,  when  they  charged  the  enemy,  drove  them^ 
and  took  four  pieces  of  cannon,  with  part  qf  their  horses^ 
The  French  retreated  to  the  border  of  a  plain,  where  ge-« 
neral  Moore  halted,  as, upon  the  left  a  heavy  fire  Qf  musf 
qpetry  was  kept  up.  Brigadier-general  Cakes,  with  tbq 
left  of  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  42d  Highlanders^  the 
48th  regimenti  and  the  Corsican  ra^ngers,  landed  to  th^ 
left  of  t]be  sand*hill,  and  were  attacked  by  botb  infantry 
and  cavalry,  which  they  repulsed  and  followed  into  th^ 
l^lain,  taking  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The  guards  and 
part  of  general  Coote!s  brigade  landed  to  the  left  of  th# 
reserve;  tbey  were  vigorously  opposed,  but  repulsed  tbf 
enemy,  and  followed  them  into  the  plain.  iThe  want  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  (for  it  was  some  time  before  the  gun^ 
that  w^re  landed  could  be  dragged  through  the  sand)  save4 
the  enemy  from, being  destroyed.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  instance^  of  British  intrepidity  that,  perhaf>a 
ever  happened.  The  enemy  had  eight  days  to  assembly 
amd  prepare,  and  the  ground  was  extremely  favourable  $p 
them.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  considera]^le^  that  o^ 
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ifae  Brittsb  m^upted  Xo  600  killed  aiid  wouiuied,  of  which 
the  reserve  lost  400.  In  tbe  course  of  the  afternoon  th|9 
res^of  the  aroiylandeii^  and  tbQ  whole  moved  forward  i^ 
couple  of  miles,  where  they  took  post  for  the  night : 

On  the  morning  of  the  dtby  msyor-generat  Moore  and 
Ueut^nant-Qolonel  Anstruth^r,  the  quarter-master-gen eralj 
urent  Ib^rward  witU  -the  .  92d  Highlanders,  the  Corsican 
rangers,  and  some  caralry,  to  look  for  a  new  position.  The 
country  was  unequa),  $andy,  fiud  thickly  interspersed  with 
palm  and  date  trees.  H^  posted  the  92d  at  a  place  about 
two  miles  in  front,  where  there. was  a  small  redoubt,,  and 
where  the  space  became  more  narrow  than  any  where  else« 
by  the  «ea  and  lake  Madie  running  up  on  each  side.  Ha 
then  went  forwa^rd  with  the  cavalry,  until  they  were  met 
by  a  strong  patrole  of  the  enemy,  on  which  tbey  retired. 
On  reporting  to  sir  Ralph,  he  directed  major-general  Mopre 
to  take  post  with  the  reserve  on  the.  ground  where  he  ;had 
placed  the  9;2d ;  by  noon  he.  bad  taken  possession  of  the 
post  with  the  reserve,  and  placed  his  out-posts.  Qn  the 
1 0th  there  was  4ome  skirmishing  with  the  out-posts  of  the 
reserve  .and,  the  enemy's  ca.valry.  The  main  body  of  the 
vmy  was  detained  in  their  post-position  till,  by.theexer-t 
lions  of  tHe  nai^y,  the  stores  and  provisions  were  landed 
and  forwarded  to  them.  On  the  1 1th  sir  Ralph  went  td 
the  reserve,  the  brigade  of  guards  moved  forward,  and 
took  post  half  way.  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  army. 
The  lake  Madie  wa3  ordered  to  be  examined^  with  a  view 
to  the  prficticability  of  conveying  the  army  stores  by  it^ 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  could  be  done.  On  the  1 2th 
the  army  moved  forward  in  two.  columns,  ^ach  composed 
of  a  wing.  The. reserve,  in  two  columns,  formed  the  adi* 
vaaced  gpard  to  each  column.  The  enemy's  cavalry  re^- 
tured,  .•skirmishing  as  the  army  advanced.  The  army  halted 
at  a  tower  ij^t  tlONpy  found  evacuated,  from  the  top  of  which 
a  body  of  infantry  was  seen  adnancing.  The  line  was 
instantly  formed,  aiid  theaimy  advanced  .with  the  utmost 
regulsirity  and.  steadiness.  The  enemy,  on  seeing  this 
movement,  first  halted,  and  afterwards  retired  to  some 
beights  which  terminated  a>platn,.  where  the  British  army 
took  post  lor  the  night,  and  lay  oo  their  arms^  .Major <» 
geneml  Moore  had  the  direction  of  the  advanced  posts; 
IuhI  the  9<Hh  and  92d  regiments,  though  not  belonging  to 
the  reserve,  were  placed  under  bis  orders  for  thenight.      . 

The  ottt^posts  ol  the  enemy  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
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the  British  were  so  near  each  other,  that  it  was  impossible^ 
that  either  army  could  move  without  bringing  on  a  general 
action.  At  six  o* clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
army  moved  forward  in  two  columns  from  the  left,  each 
€onr>posed  of  a  line.  The  reserve,  in  one  column  from  the 
left,  marched  on  the  right  of  the  other  two,  to  cover  the 
flank.  Sir  Ralph's  intention  was  to  attack  the  enemy's 
right,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  it.  The  90th  and  92d  re- 
giments formed  the  advanced  guards  to  the  two  column? 
of  the  army,  and,  having  got  too  far  a-head  of  the  co- 
lumns, were  attacjced  by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
suffered  severely  before  the  columns  could  come  to  their 
support.  These  two  regiments,  liowefver,  maintained  their 
ground,  and  defeated  a  body  of  cavalry  that  attempted  to 
charge  them.  The  action  now  became  general  along  the 
line ;  the  French,  being  forced  back,  retreated,  covered 
by  a  numerous  artillery,  halting  and  firing  wherever  the 
ground  favoured  them.  The  British  army  advanced  ra« 
pidly  without  artillery,  as  their  guns,  being  dragged  through 
sand  by  the  seamen,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  infantry. 
The  reserve  remained  in  column  on  the  right  flank  cover-* 
ing  the  two  lines,  and  though  mowed  down  by  t|;ie  enemy'sr 
cannon  in  front,  and  exposed  to  musketry  from  hussars  and 
light  infantry  on  their  flank,  continued  to  move  forward 
with  such  steadiness  and  regularity,  that  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  action  and  pursuit,  they  could  have  been  wheeled 
to  a  flank  without  an  interval.  The  two  lines  advanced 
with  equal  order  until  they  reached  a  rising  ground,  where 
there  were  the  ruins  of  to  ancient  building  of  considerable 
extent }  from  this  height  they  saw  the  enemy  retreating jn 
confusion  through  a  plain,  under  cover  of  the  fortified 
heights  in  front  of  Alexandria.  Sir  Ralph  followed  them' 
into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  where  a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  then  intended  that  general  Hutchinson, 
with  part  of  the  second  line,  which  had  been  least  engaged, 
should'  attack  the  enemy's  right,  while  major-general 
Moore,  with  the  reserve  supported  by  the  guards,  at- 
tacked their  left  near  the  sea. 

General  Hutchinson  had  a  considerable  circuit  to  make 
to  get  to  the  ground  where  he  was  to  make  his  attack,  and 
the  attack  of  the  reserve  was  to  be  regulated  by  his.  When 
he  got  to  his  ground,  the  position  of  the  French  was  found 
to  be  so  strongly  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
€ovi9r9d^  besides  by  the  guns  on  the  fortified  heights  near 
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Alexandria)  that  the  attempt  was  given  up,  abd  as  the 
army  were  in  their  present  position  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
cannon  without  being  able  to  retaliate,  a  position  on  the 
height  in  the  rear  was  marked  out,  to  which  the  army  fell 
back  as  the  evening  advanced.    This  severe  action  cost  the 
British  army  1300  in  killed  and  wounded:     The  situation. 
of  the  British  army  at  this  period  was  certainly  a  very  cri*^ 
tical  one,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  government  had  been- 
deceived  in  their  estimate  of  the  French  forces.    Sir  Ralphs 
therefore,  was  well  aware  of  the  difficult  task  he  had  to 
perform.    The  camp  of  the  British  was  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Alexandria.     In  front  of  the  reserve,  which* 
formed  the  right  of  the  army,  was  a  very  extensive  ancient* 
tuiu,  which  the  French  called  Caesar's  qamp  i  it  was  twenty > 
or  thirty  yards  retired  from  the  right  flank  of  the  redoubt, 
and  commanded  the  space  between  the  redoubt  and  the* 
sea.     In  this  redoubt  and  ruin  major-general  Moore  had 
posted  the  28th  and  58th  regiments.     On  the  21st  the; 
attack  was  made  by.  the  French,  who  were  driven  back  by 
his  troops,  but  he  received  a  shot  in  the  leg.     The  result, 
however,  was,  that  every  attack  the  French  made  was  re«^ 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter.     In  the  early  part  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  in  the  dark,  some  confusion  was  unavoidable,  but 
wherever  the  French  appeared,   the  British  went  boldly 
up  to  them,,  even  the  cavalry,  breaking  in  had  not  in  the 
least  dismayed  them.  .  As  the  day  broke,  the  foreign  bri- 
gadet  under  brigadier^general,  afterwards  sir  John  Stuarty 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Maida,  came  to  the  second  line  ta 
the  support  of  the  reserve,  shared  in  the  action,  and  be<-^ 
haved.witb  great  spirit.     Day-light  enabled  major-general 
Moore  to  get  the  reserve  into  order,  but  there  was  a  great- 
want  of  ammunition.    The  guns  could  not  be  fired  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  otherwise  the  French  must  have 
suffered  much  more  severely,  while  retreating  from  their 
different  uQsucce^ful  attacks,  than  they  did.    T^e enemy -» 
artillery  qontinued  to  gall  the  British  severely  with  shot  aud 
shells,  after  the  infantry  aitd  cavalry  had  been  repulsed. 
The  British  CQuld  not  return  a  shot.     Had  the  French  at- 
tacked again,  the  British  had  nothing  but  their  bayonets, 
which,  they  unquestionably  would  have  used,  as  never  was 
^a  army  more  determined  to  do  their  duty.    But  the  enemy 
had  suffered  so  sevei:ely,  that  the.  men  could  not  be  got  t6 
make  another  attempt.     They  continued  in  front  at  a  dis- 
tant  DQusket-'shot,  until  the  ammunition  for  the  £nglish 
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gtitiB  was  brought  up  to  enable  them  to  fire,  when  they* 
very  soon  retreated.     While  the  attacks  were  made  on  the 
British  right,  a^  column  attacked  the  guards  on  the  left  of 
the  reserve,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.     The  French 
general,  Menou,  had  concentrated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
force  in   Egypt  for  thi»  attack ;  the  prisoners  stated  his 
force  in  the  field  at  about  1 3,000  men,  of  whom  between 
three  and  four  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded.     The 
British  army  lost  about  1300  men,  of  which  upwards  of 
500  belonged  to  the  reserve.     This  battle  commenced  at 
half  past  four  in  the  morning,  and  terminatted  about  nine. 
The  French  made  three  different  attacks,  with  superior 
numbers,  the  advantage  of  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  and 
well-served  artillery.    The  British  infantry  here  gave  a 
decided  proof  of  their  superior  firmness  and  hardihood. 
Sir  Ralph,  who  always  exposed  his  person  very  much,  in 
this  last  battle  carried  the  practice  perhaps  farther  than  be 
bad  ever  done  before.     Major-general   Moore  met  bim 
early  in  the  action,  close,  in  the  rear  of  the  42d^  without 
any  of  the  officers  of  his  family  ;  and  irfierwards,  when  the 
French  cavatry  charged .  the  second  time,  and  penetrated 
the  42d,  major-general  Moore  Saw  him  again  and  waved  id 
bim  to  retire,  but   he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  t  the 
hussars;  he  received  ai  cut  from  a  sabre  ou  the  bfeast, 
which  penetrated  his  clothes  and  }ust  grazed  the  flesh. 
He  received'  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  but  remained  in  the  field 
until  the  battle  was  over,  when  he  was  conveyed  oil  board 
the  Fuudroyant.     Major-general  Moere,  at  the  close  of  the 
action,  had  the  horse  killed  under  him  that  major  Honey- 
man  had  leint  bim.     When  the  battle  was  over,  the  wound 
in  his  leg  became  so  stiff  and  painful,  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  a  horse,  he  gave  the  commatid  of  the  reserve  to 
coIoi>el  Hpf.ncer,  and  retired  with  brigadier-general  Cakes, 
who   commanded   the  reserve  under  him,  and  who  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  also,  to  their  tents  in  the  rear.     Bri* 
gadier-general  Oakes   was   wounded  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  in   the  same  part  of  th^  leg  that  major-general 
Moore  «vas,  but  they  both  continued  to  head  the  reserve 
uiitil  the  battle  was  over.     When  the  surgeon  had  dressed 
their  wounds,  finding  that  they  must  be  some  tinie  inca-^ 
pable  of  action,  they  returned  to  the  Diadetn  troop-ship« 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  died  of  his  wound  on  board  the 
Foudroyant  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  and  the  command 
devoiveU  oa  major-geB^t«l  HutchiRSOih    It  is  onaec^^asar^ 
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fcere  to  detail  the  operations  In  Egypt  that  follo^^^ed  th^ 
battle  of  the  2 1st,  as  major-general  Mopre  was  confined  on 
lM)ard  the  Diadem  with  his  vvound  until  the  iOth  of  May^ 
wfcen  he  w^s  removed  to  llostbtf  a  for  the  benefit  of  a  change? 
of  air.     He  suffered  very  severdy;  the  bail  had  passed 
between  the  two  bones  of  his  leg ;  he  endiJred  a  long  con-* 
finement  and  much  torment,  from  inflammation  aifid  surgi- 
cal operations.  When  at  length' he  could  move  on  crutches; 
•  ind  was  removed  to  Rosetta,  where  he  got  a  house  on  th^ 
banks  of  the  Nile,  agreeably  situated,  he  began  to  recover 
I'apidly,  and  afterwards  continued  to  sei*ve  in  the  army  of. 
Egypt  until  after  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  when  b<J 
returned  to  Engjand,  where  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  tbex)rder  of  the  bath.     On  the  rerieWat 
of  the  war,  the  talents  and  services  of  sir  John  Moore? 
pointed  him  out  as  deserving  of  the  most  important  com-* 
inand.     It  was  not,  however,  until- 1 808  that  be  Ws  ap*' 
p<iinted  to  the  chief  command  of  an  irmy  to  be  employed 
in  Spain,  and  Gallieia  or  the  borders  of  Leon  were  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  for  assembling  the  troops.     Sir  John  w^s 
ordered  to  send  the  cavalry  by  Tand,  but  it  was  left  to  his 
ovn  discretion  to  transport  the  infantry  and  artillery  eitbei? 
by  sea  or  land.     He  was  also  assured,  that  15,000  men 
were  ordered  to  Corunna,  and  he  was  directed  to  give  sucli 
orders  to  sir  David  Baird,  their  commander,  as  would  most 
readily  effect  a  junction  of  the  whole  force.     Bdth,  how-. 
ever,  soon  discovered  that  little  reliance  could  b&  placed 
on  the  Spaniards;  and  they  had  not  got  faf  into  the  boun* 
try  before  their  hdpes  were  coniplete!^  disappointed.     Sir 
John  Moore  soon  began  to  anticipate  the  result  which  fol-^ 
lowed.     In  the  mean  time  the  French  army  had  advanced,' 
and  taken  possession  of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  which  is  but 
twenty  leagues  from  Salamanca;    Sir  John  bad  been  pp« 
sitively  informed  that  his  entry  into  Spain  would  be  covered' 
by  60  or  70,000  men  ;  and  that  Burgos  was  the  eity  in-' 
tended  for  the  point  of  union  for  the  different  divisions  of 
the  British  zxmy:    But  already  hot  only  Burgos,  but  Val- 
ladolid, was  in' possession  of  the  enemy;  and  he  found 
himself  With  an  advanced  corps  in  an  open  town,  at  three 
marches  distance  only  from  the  French  army,  wi&out  even- 
a  Spanish  piquet  to  cover  his  front!  •  He  had  at  this  time  ' 
only  three  brigades  of  infantry,  withoutu  gun,  in  Salamanca; 
The  remainder,  it  is  true,  were  moving  up  in  succession, 
but  the  whole  could  not  arrive  in  1^  than  ten  days^ 
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At  ibis  critical  time  the  Spanish  maia  armiei,  instead  of 
being  united  either  among  themselves,  or  with  the  British, 
^ere  divided  from  each  other  almost  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fatal  consequences  of  this  want  of 
union  were  but  too  soon  made  apparent ;  Blake  was  de« 
£eated,  and  a  report  reached  sir  David  Baird  -  that  the. 
French  were  advancing  upon  his  division  in  two  different 
directions,  so  as  to  threaten  to  surround  him.  He,  conse-. 
quently,  prepared  to  retreat  upon  Corunna ;  but  sir  John 
Moore,  having  ascertained  that  the  report  was  unfounded, 
ordered  sir  David  to  advance,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  form 
a  junction  with  him*  On  the  28th  of  November  he  re- 
ceived information  that  there  was  now  no  army  remaining, 
against  which  the  whole  French  force  might  be  directed, 
except  the  British ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  they, 
even  if  they  had  been  united,  could  have  resisted  or 
checked  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Moore,  therefore,  deter^ 
mined  to  fall  back  on  Portugal,  to  hasten  the  junction  of 
general  Hope,  who  had  gone  towards  Madrid,  and  he  or- 
dered sir  David  Baird  to  regain  Corunna  as  expeditiously 
as  possible;  and  when  he  had  thus  determined  upon  a 
retreat,  he  communicated  his  design  to  the  general  officers, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  general  Hope,  seemed  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision;  he  would,  however/  have  car- 
ried it  into  execution,  if  he  had  not  been  induced,  by 
pressing  solicitations,  and  representations  of  encourage- 
ment, to  advance  to  Madrid,  which  he  was  told  not  only 
beld  out,  but  was  capable  of  opposing  the  French  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Sir  John,  therefore,  anxious 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  troops,  by  leading  tbem  against, 
the  enemy,  determined  to  attack  Soult,  the  French  general, 
who  was  posted  at  Saldanha,  by  which  he  thought  he  should 
draw  off  the  French  armies  to  the  north  of  Spain,  and  thus 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  Spanish  armies  to  rally  and 
reruqite.  Soult  was  probably  posted  in  that  spot  with  so 
small  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  British 
army  farther  into  Spain,  while  Bonaparte,  in  person,  with 
bis  whole  disposable  force,  endeavoured  to  place  himself 
between  the  British  army  and  the  sea.  At  length  the  two 
i^rmies  met ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  cavalry  was 
eminently  displayed  in  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  skir-i 
xnish,  in  which  600  of  the  imperial  guards  of  Bonaparte 
were  driven  off^  the  field  by  half  the  number  of  British, 
living  55  killed  and  wounded,  and  70  prisoners,  nmong 
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whom  was  general  Le  Febre,  the  commander  of  the  im«; 
perial  guard. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  advantages  gained 
over  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  become  indispensably  ne« 
cessary :  sir  John's  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
27,000,  whiie  the  French  on  the  lowest  calculatimi  were 
70^000,  and  so  closely  did  this  army^  under  Bonaparte^ 
pursue  the  English,  that  the  distance  between  them  was 
scarcely  thirty  miles,  while  sir  John  was  rather  incommoded 
than  benefited  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and   the  Spanish 
peasantry  offered  no  assistance  to  his  troops,  harassed  by 
fatigue,  and  in  want  of  every  necessary.     The  difficulties 
and  anxieties  of  the  British  commander  were  also  increased 
by  the  relaxation  which  took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  arising  from  various  causes,  which  compelled  him 
to  issue  such  orders  as  might  unequivocally  point  put  his, 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  want  of  discipline' 
had  proceeded,  the  persons  to  whom  he  pjciucipally  attri- 
buted it,  and  his  positive  and  unalterable  determination  to. 
punish  it  in  the  most  severe  and  exemplary  manner.     At 
Lugo  sir  John  Moore  was  anxious  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  general  orders  he  bad  now 
given,  had  produced  such  an  effect  in  his  army,  as  to  give 
an  earnest  of  victory.     A  slight  skirmish  ensued,  in  which, 
the  British  rushed  forward  with  charged  bayonets,  and 
drove  the  enemy's  column  down  the  hill  with  considerable 
slaughter.     After  this,  marshal  Soult,  having  experienced 
the  talents  of  the  general,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops 
he  had  to  encounter,  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  attack  ; 
from  this  it  was  concluded  that  his  intention  was  to  harass 
the  British  as  much  as  possible  during  their  march,  and  to 
defer  his  attack  till  the  embarkation.     Und^r  these  cir- 
cumstances,  the  general  quitted  his  ground  in  the  night, 
leaving  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy.    The  French 
did  not  discover  their  retreat  till  long  after  day-light,  so. 
that  the  British  army  got  the  start  of  them  considerably* 
On  the  Utb  of  January  the  whole  of  the  British  reached 
Corunna,  the  port  where  they  hoped  to  embark,  not,  how^ 
ever,  without  the  probability  of  a  battle;  and  notwithstandr 
ing  they  were  disftppointed  in  not  finding  the 'transports  at 
Corunna,  the  British  army  rejoiced  that  before  they  quitted 
the  shores  of  Spain  tbey  should  have  an  opportunity, to 
ifront  their  enemies.    The  enemy  gave  no  particular  indi« 
cations  of  attack  till  about  noon  of  the  I6tb  of  January: 
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at  this  time  sir  John  Maore  was  giving  directiotis  fofir  thc( 
embarkation ;  but  the   moment  intelligence  was  brought 
that  the' enemy's  line  were  getting  under  arms,  he  struck 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  flew  to  the  field.  *  The  advanced 
piquets  wevt  already  beginning  to  fire  at  the  enemy's  light' 
troops,  who  were  pouring  rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British.     Early  in  the  adtron,  sir  David 
Baird,  leading  on  his  division,  had  his  arm  shattered  with 
a  grape-shot,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  '  At  this 
instant  the  Jl^rench  artillery  plunged  from  the  heights,  and 
the  two  hostile  lines  of  infantry  mutually  advanced  beneath  a 
Apwer  of  balls.     They  were  still  separated  from  each  other 
by  stone-walis  and  hedges.    A  sudden  and  very  able  move- 
ment of  the  British  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  sir  John 
Mot>re,  who  had  been  watchirfg  the  manoeuvre,  and  he 
cried  out,  **  That  is  exactly  what  I  wished  to  be  done.'* 
He  then  rode  up  to  the  50th  regiment,  commanded  by 
ikiajors  Napier  and  Charles  Banks  Stanhope,  who  had  got 
over  an  inclosure  in  their  front,  and  were  charging  most 
▼aliantly.     The  general,  delighted  with  the  gallantry  of 
the  two  majors,  who  had  been  recommended  by  himsdlf  to 
the  military  rank  they  held,  exclaimed,  "  Well  done  the 
50th!   Well  done  my  majors!"    The  plaudits  of  their 
general'  and  beloved  friend  excited  them  to  new  efforts, 
and  they  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Elvinawitb' 
great  slaughter.     In  the  conflict,  major  Napier, '  advancing 
loo  far,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
major  Stanhope  received  a  ball  through  his  heftrt,  which 
instantly  put  an  end  to  a  most  valuable  life.     So  instanta- 
neous must  have  been  the  deiath  of  major  Stanhope,  that 
a  sense'  of  pain  had  not  torn  from  his  countenance  the 
smile  which  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers  and  the  applause  of 
his  commander  had  excited.  ' 

Sir  John  Moore  proceeded  to  the  42d,  and  addressed 
l!hem  in  these  words,  **'  Highlanders,  remember  Egypft." 
TThey  rushed  6n,  driving  the  French  before  them.  He 
sent  captain  Harding^  to  order  up  a  battalion  of*  guards  to 
the  left  flank  of  the- Highlanders,  upon  which  the  officer 
commanding  the  light  company,  conceiving  th&t,  as  theit^ 
attotrmnition  was  nearly  expended,  they  were  to  be  relieved 
by  the  guards,  began  to  fall  back  ;  but  sir  John,  discover-^ 
inrg  the  mistake,  said,  '**  My  brave  42d,  jbih  tour  com- 
rade^, ammunition  is  coming,  and  yOu  have  your  bayonets.'^ 
They  instantly  obeyed,  and  moved  forward.    While  the 
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gUMTBi  was  speaking,  a  cannon  ball  struck  htm  to  the 
ground.  He  raised  himself^  and  sat  up  with  an  unaU 
t^red  countenance,  looking  most  intently  at  the  High-* 
landers,  who  were  warmly  engaged ;  captain  Hardinge 
assured  him  the  42d  were  advancing,  upon  which  his  coun^ 
tenance  immediately  brightenedi  The  general  was  carried 
from  the  fields  and  on  the  way  he  ordered  captain  Har* 
dinge  to  report  his  wound  to  general  Hope,  who  assumed 
die  comiivaHd.  Many*  of  the  soldiers  knew  that  their  two 
ffenerak  were  carried  off  the  field,  yet  they  continued  the 
nght  till  they  had  achieved  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory, 
over  a  very  superior  force. 

The  fall  of  general  Moore  is  thus  described  by  captain 
Hardinge:  **  I  had  been  ordered  by  the  comaiander-in» 
chief  to  desire  a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  advance ;  whicti 
battalion  was  at  one  time  intended  to  have  dislodged  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  from  a  large  house  and  garden  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley ;  and  I  was  pointing  out  to  the 
general  the  situation  of  the  battalion,  and  our  horses  were 
touching,  at  the  moment  that  a  cannon-shot  from  the 
enemy's  battery  carried  away  his  left  shoulder,  and  part 
of  the  collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  banging  by  the  flesh. 
The  violence  of  the  stroke  threw  him  off  his  horse  on  his 
back.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered,  nor  did  a  sigh 
betray  the  least  sensation  of  pain.  I  dismounted,  and, 
taking  his  hand,  he  pressed  mine  forcibly,  casting  his  eyes 
very  anxiously  towards  the  42d  regiment,  which  was  hotly 
engaged  ;  and  his  countenance  expressed  satisfaction  when 
I  informed  him  that  the  regiment  was  advancing.  Assisted 
by  a  soldier  of  the  42d,  he  was  retnoved  a  few  yards  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Colonel -Graham  Balgowan  and  cap- 
tain Woodford  about  this  time  came  up,  and,  perceiving 
the  state  of  sir  John's  wound,  instantly  rodeoff  for  a  sur- 
geon. The  blood  flowed  fast,  but  the  attempt  to  stop  it 
With  ttly-  sash  was  useless,  from  the  size  of  the  wound* 
Sir  John  assented  to  being  removed  in  a  blanket  to'  the 
rear.  In  raising  him  for  that  purpose,  his  sword,  hanging 
on  the  wounded  side,  touched  his  arm,  and  became  en- 
tangled between  his  legs.  I  perceived  the  inconvenience^ 
and  was  in  th^  act  of  unbuckling  it  from  his  waist,  when 
be  said  in  bis  usual  tone  and  manner,  and  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct voice,  ^  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had  rather  it  should  ga 
out  of  the  field  with  me.' " 

The  account  of  this  disaster  was  brought  to  sir  David 
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Baird  while  the  surgeons  were  dressing  his  shattered  aroir 
He  ordered  then)  instantly  to  desist,  and  run  to  attend  on  sir 
John  Moore.  When  they  arrived,  he  said  to  them,  *'  yoa 
can  be  of  no  service  to  roe,  go  to  the  soldiers,  to  whom 
you  may  be  useful.'*  As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him 
•lowly  along  in  a  blanket,  he  made  them  turn  him  round 
frequently  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  listen  to  the 
firing,  and  was  pleased  when  the  sound  grew  fainter.  'On 
his  arrival  at  his  lodgings  he  was  in  much  pain,  and  could 
apeak  but  little,  but  at  intervals  be  said  to  colonel  Ander- 
son, who  for  one-and-twenty  years  had  been  his  friend  and 
companion  in  arms — ^*  Anderson,  you  know  that  I  always 
wished  to  die  in  this  way.'*  He  frequently  asked  *^  are  the 
French  beaten  ?'*  and  at  length,  when  he  was  told  they 
were  defeated  in  every  point,  he  said,  *^  It  is  a  great  satis* 
faction  for  .me  to  know  we  have  beaten  the  Frencn.*'— "  I 
hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied,  I  hope  my 
country  will  do  me  justice.''  Having  mentioned  the  name 
of  his  venerable  mother,  and  the  names  of  some  other 
friends  for  whose  welfare  he  seemed  anxious  to  offer  his 
last  prayers,  the  power  of  utterance  was  lost,  and  he  died 
in  a  few  minutes  without  a  struggle. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  Jan.  16,  1809,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  critical  victory,  which  preserved  the 
remainder  of  his  army  from  destruction,  lieutenant-general 
sir  John  Moore,  a  name  that  must  be  long  dear  to  his  coun- 
try, which  was  well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  his  memory, 
find  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  in  every  possible  way,  the 
important  services  which  he  had  achieved  for  it ' 

MOORE  (Sir  Jonas),  a  \ery  respectable  mathematician, 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance,  was  born  at  Whitlee,  or  Whitle,  in  Lancashire, 
Feb.  8,  1617.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  he  bent  his  studies  principally  to  the  mathema- 
tics, to  which  he  had  always  a  strong  inclination,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  bis  life  taught  that  science  in  London  for 
bis  support.  In  the  expedition  of  Hing  Charles  the  First 
into  the  northern  parts  of  England,  our  author  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  as  a  person  studious  and  learned  in  those 
sciences;  and  the  king  expressed  much  apprpbation  oC 
him,  and  promised  him  encQuragemQQt;  which  indeed  laid 

1  From  the  Annual  Registers. — History  of  his  Campaign^— bat  particvlarly 
inelaborate  article  in  Reea*i  CyclopsBdia. 
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the  foundatroQ  of  his  fortune.     He  was  afterwards,  when 
the  king  was  at  Holdenby-house,  in  1647,  appointed  ma* 
thematical  master  to  the  king^s  second  son  James,  to  in« 
struct  him  in  arithmetic,  geography,  the  useof  the  globes, 
&c.     During  CromWeirs  government  he  appears  to  have 
followed  the  profession  of  a  public  teacher  of  mathematics ; 
for  he  is  styled,  in  the  title-page  of  some  of  his  publica- 
tions, '^professor  of  the  mathematics;''    but  his  loyalty 
vtras  a  considerable  prejudice  to  his  fortune.     In  his  great-* 
est  necessity,  he  was  assisted  by  tolonel  Giles  Strange- 
ways,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  like^ 
wise  recommended  him  to  the  other  eminent  persons,  hyi 
fellow-prisoners,  and  prosecuted  his  interest  so  far  as  to 
procure  him  to  be  chosen  surveyor  in  the  work  of  draining 
the  great  level  of  the  fens.     Having  observed  in  his  survey 
that  the  sea  made  a  curve  line  on  the  beach,  he  thence 
took  the  hint  to  keep  it  effectually  out  of  Ndifolk.    This 
added  much  to  his  reputation.     Aubrey  informs  us,  that 
he  made  a  model  of  a  citadel  for  Oliver  Cromwell  <^  to  bridle 
the  city  of  London,"  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr« 
Wild,  one  of  the  friends  who  procured  him  the  surveyor* 
ship  of  the  Fens.   Aubrey  adds^  what  we  do  not  very  clearly 
understand,  that  this  citadel  was  to  have  been  the  cross* 
building  of  St.  Paul's  church. 

After  the  return  of  Charles  IL  be  found  great  favour  and 
promotion,  becoming  at  length  surveyor- general  of  the 
king's  ordnance,  and  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood* 
He  was  a  great  favourite  both  with  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  York,  who  often'  consulted  him,  and  were  advised  by 
bim  upon  many  occasions ;  and  he  often  employed  his  in* 
terest  with  the  court  to  the  advancement  of  learning  ai^d 
the  encouragement  of  merit.  Thus  he  got  Flamsteed  house 
built  in  1675,  as  a  public  observatory,  recommended  Mr. 
Flamsteed  to  be  the  king's  astronomer,  to  make  the  obser^* 
nations  there :  and  being  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance 
himself,  this  was  the  reason  why  the  salary  of  the  astrono* 
met  royal  was  made  payable  out  of  the  office  of  ordnance. 
Being  a  gove)rnor  of  Christ's  hospital,  it  was  by  his  in* 
terest  that  the  king  founded  the  mathematical  school 
there,  allowing  a  handsome  salary  for  a  master  to  instruct 
a  certain  number  of  the  boys  in  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion, to  qualify  them  for  the  sea-service.  Foreseeing  the 
great  benefit  the  nation  might  receive  from  a  mathematical 
'school,-  if  rightly  conducted,  he  made  it  bis  utmost  care  t9 
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promote  th^  improveinevt  of  it.  The  schoot  WM  settled } 
but  there  still  wanted  a  methodical  institution  from  whicb 
the  youths  mighi  receive  such  neceofsary  helps  as  their  stu*: 
dies  required  :'a  laborious  work,  from  which  bis  other  great 
and  assiduous  employments  might  very  well  have  ex<* 
empted  him,  had  not  a  predominant  regard  to  a  more  ge^ 
Beral  usefulness  engaged  him  to  devote  all  the  leisure  hourti 
of  his  declining  years  to  the  improvement  of  so  useful  and 
important  a  seminary  of  learning. 

Having  thus  engaged  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
general  design,  he  next  sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  course 
or  system  of  mathematics  for  the  use  of  the  school,  an^d  then 
drew  up  and  printed  s/averal  parts  of  it  himself,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  labors,  before  the  work  was  completed* 
He  died  at  Godalming,  in  bis  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon-« 
don,  August27, 1679.  Pieces  of  ci^nnon,  amounting  to  the 
number  of  his  years,  were  discharged  at  the  Tpwer,  during 
bis  funeral.  He  was  buried  ia  the  chapel  of  the  Tower, 
where  is  a  monument  and  inscription,  which  has  enabled 
us'to  correct  the  mistakes  of  bis  biographers  as  to  bis  age, 
place  of  birth^  &c.  In  1681,  bis  great  in^ork  was  pub- 
lished by  his  8ons4n-law,  Mr.  Haoway  apd  Mr.  Potinger# 
Of  this  work,  the  arithuietic,  practical  geometry,  trigo* 
nometry,  and  cosmography,  were  written  by  sir  Jonas  him<r 
self,  and  printed  before  his  death.  The  algebra,  naviga* 
tion,  and  the  books  of  Euclid,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Per* 
kins,  the  then  master  of  the  mathematical  school.  And 
the  astronomy,  or  doctrine  pf  the  spbere,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Fla;nsteed,  the  astronomer  royal. '  He  always  intei^ded 
to  have  left  his  collection  ot  mathematical  books  to  thf 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  but  he  died  with* 
out  a  will.  His  only  son,  Jonas,  had  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood  conferred  on  him,  and  the  reversion  of  his  father's 
place  of  surveyor- general  of  the  ordnance;  "but,"  addf 
Aubrey,  "  yoxing  sir  Jonas,  when  be  is  old,  will  never  be 
old  sirJofios,  for  all  the  gazette's  eulogie."' 

MOORE  (Philip),  rector  of  Kirkbride,  and  chaplaitt 
of  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  a  gentleman  well  know» 
in  the  literary  world,  by  his  correspondence  wiih  mea  of 
genius  in  several  parts  of  it,  and  by  them  emioeutly  dist 
tinguished  as  die  divine  aind  scholar,  was  bom  in  1705« 

>  Birdi's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. — Biogr.  Brit.  neW  edit  rot.  VI.  part  U 
uniniblithed.— 4iutBtoH's  Dictioiiary.-^Gra«fer.««^Leikci^  b^  eailaest  Perwmii 
3  volt.  1813,  BvQi— For  an  accooatj^f  soow  of  bis  sorveyt,  ua  GKwg fa*«  Tapo- 
graphy,  toL  I.  . 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  a  life  industriously  employed  in  pr<y- 
moting  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind^  be 
served  as  chaplain  to  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Wilson,  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Mann,  whose  friend  and  companion 
he  was  for  many  years :  at  his  funeral  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  his  sermon,  which  is  affixed  to  the  discourses  of  tfaa^ 
'  prelate,  in  the  (edition  of  his  works  printed  at  Bath,   1781^ 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  and  that  in  folio.     At  the  request 
of  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  be  uar 
dertook  the  revision  of  the  translation  into  Manksof  th^ 
Holy   Scriptures,  the  book  of  Common    Prayer,    bishop 
Wilson,  on  the   Sacrament,    and   other  religious  pieces^ 
})rinted  for  the  use  of  the  diocese  of  Mann ;  and,  during 
the  execution  of  the  first  of  these  works,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  advice  of  the  two  greatest  Hebraeans  of  the  age^ 
bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott.  In  the  more  private  walk4 
of  life,  he  was  not  less  beloved  and  admired;  in  his  duty 
as  a  clergyman,  he  was  active  and  exemplary,  and  pursue^ 
a  conduct  (as  far  as  human  nature  is  capable)  ^^  void  of  of« 
fence  towards  God  and  towards  man."     His  conversation^ 
prompted  by  an  uncommon  quickness  of  parts,  and  refined 
by  study,  was  at  once  lively,  instructive,  and  entercain-r 
ing ;  and  bis  friendly  correspondence  (which  was  very  eX" 
tensive)  breathes  perhaps  as  much  original  humour  as  caa 
be  met  with, in  any  writer  who  has  appeared  in  public^ 
Sterne  not  excepted,  to  whom  he  did  not  yield  even  in  that 
tivid  philanthropy,  which  the  fictitious   Sterne   could  so 
often  assume.     AH  the  clergy  in  the  island  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  been  (except  four)  educated  by  h'm,  and 
by  them  he  was  always  distinguished  with  peculiar  respeclr 
and  affection.     His  conduct  operated  io  the  same  degree 
amongst  all  rank3  of  people,  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
he  won  nu)re  by  his  doctrine  or  example ;  in  both,  religion 
appeared  most  amiable,  and  addressed  herself  to  the  judg- 
ments of  men,  clothed  in  that  cheerfulness  whrch  is  the 
fesult  of  firoi  conviction  and  a  pure  intention.     It  is  un-< 
necessarjr  to  add,  that  though  his  death,  which  happened 
iit  Douglas,  Jan.  2^  1783,  in  his  78th  year,  was  genUe, 
yet  a. retrospect  of  so  useful  and  amiable  a  life  made  it 
deeply  regretted.     His  remains  were  interred  with  great 
solemnity  in  Kirk  Braddon  chvirch, -attended  by  all  th^ 
clergy  of  the  island^  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants*    In  1785,  a  monument  was  efeCtied 
to  his  memory,  at  the  exp'encel  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
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Wilsony  son  of  tbe  bishop,  and  prebendary  o(  V/esimm^ 
ster,  &c.' 

MOPINOT  (Simon),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  tbe  con- 
gregation of  St  Maur,  was  born  1685,  at  Rheiais,  and  died 
1724,  aged  39.  He  composed  some  hymns  in  Latin,  which 
are  much  admired,  and  assisted  father  Constant  in  his 
•*  Collection  of  the  Popes*  Letters,"  to  which  he  wrote  the 
dedication  and  preface.  This  preface  having  displeased 
tbe  court  of  Rome,  Mopinot  defended  it  by  several  let- 
ters. He  also  wrote  the  epistle  dedicatory  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  *^  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum ;"  and  had  finished 
tbe  second  volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  Popes*  letters 
before  bis  death.' 

MORABlN  (James),  a  man  of  letters,  and  secretary  to 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  in  Paris,  was  a  native 
of  La  Fl^che,  and  died  September  9,  1762.  He  published 
*'  A  Translation  of  Cidero^s  Treatise  on  Laws,**  and  of  the 
dialogue  on  orators  generally  attibuted  to  Tacitus ;  <^  His- 
toire  de  TExil  de  Ciceron,**  which  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  into  English;  <' Histoire  de  Ciceron,**  1745^ 
2  vols,  quarto.  This  work  appeared  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  our  own  countryman  Dr.  Middletpn  on 
the  same  subject,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  that  it  shared 
with  it  it\  reputation :  **  Nomenclator  Ciceronianus,*'  and 
**  A  Translation  of  Boutins  de  Consolatione.**  Morabin*s 
works  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning;  but  his 
style  is  not  good,  and  in  his  translations  he  fails  of  trans- 
fusing the  spirit  of  the  original.* 

MORALES  (Ambrose),  a  pious  and  learned  Spanish 
priest,  bom  in  1513  at  Cordova,  was  one  of  those  who 
greatly  contributed  to  restore  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettre^ 
in  Spain.  He  taught  with  reputation  in  the  university  of 
Altala,  was  appointed  historiographer  to  Philip  IL  king  of 
Spain,  and  died  1590,  atAlcala,  aged  77,  leaving  several 
Ivorks  relative  to  Spanish  antiquities  besides  other  valuable 
books.  Tbe  principal  are,  <*The  general  Chronicle  of 
Spain,**  which  had  been  begun  by  Florian  Ocampp,  1574, 
and  1588,  2  vols,  folio,  in  l^anish.  <<  The  Antiquities  of 
Spain,**  folio,  in  the  same  language,  a  curious  and  very 
valuable  work ;  <<  Scholia,**  in  Latin,  on  the  works  of  Eu- 
logins ;  the  ^^  Genealogy  of  St.  Dominick,**  &c.     He  was 

*  Butler's  Memoirs  of  Bishop  iltldesley,  p.  186^  where  also  are  many  of  Mr* 
Moore's  letUrs,  fcc^  ^  MorerL         ,     f  Diet.  Hist, 
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q^igth^ljy  a  DominicaQi  but  obliged  to  quit  tbat  order  in 
^oiiseiq^uence  of  having  been  ioduced,  by  a  mistaken  piety^ 
Co  /oiiow  Origen's  example.  He  w^s  unquestionably  a 
niafi  of  learning,  and  had  many  of  the  besc  qualities  of  » 
historian,  but  he  scarcely  rose  above  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions of  his  age  aud  religion.  A  complete  edition  of  bis 
works  w£is  published  at  Madrid  in  179 1—92.  ^ 

MORAND  (Sauveur  FraKcis),  a  French  surgeon,  was 
born  in  I^aris  in  1697,  where  his  father  was  surgeon^major 
to  the  invalids.  Sauveur  received  his  literary  education  at 
the  college  Mazarin,  and  was  instructed  in  his  profesMon 
by  his  father  Rt  the  hospital  of  the  Invalids.  He  rose  to 
the  mastership  of  the  -company  of  St.  Cdme  (which  wa£ 
afterwards  erected  into  the  Royal  Academy  of.  Surgery}^ 
and  was  appointed  demonstrator  ,of  surgical  opwratLons  to 
that  body  in  1725.  In  1728  he  appeared  as  an  author 4>f^ 
the  su);^ect  of  lithotomy,  and  published  his  ^^  Traits  de  la 
Taille  au  haut  appareil,  &c.  ;'^  the  high  operation  b^ing 
then  universally  practised  by  ti>e  surge&osof  Pari^.  But^ 
in  the  following  year  he  was. commissioned  by  the  Aca-« 
demy  of  Sciences  to  visit  London,  with  a  view  of  witness* 
ing  ihe  lateral  .operation,  as  performed  by  Ch^selden  with 
ISO  much  success;  and  on  his  return  to  Pari^  he  introduced 
that  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  at  the  hospital  of  La. 
Charite,  which  brought  a  crowd  of  pupils  to  his  hospital, 
and  multiplied  his  professional  honours.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  many  foreign  societies,  especially  tbe  Rqyal 
Society  of  London,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1728, 
and  the  academies  of  Stockholm,  Petersburgh,  Florence, 
Bologna,  and Houeuf  and  was  nominated  pensioner  and 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
honie.  He  held  likewise  several  medical  appointmeuts  in 
the  army;  and  in  1751,  was  honoured  with  knighthood,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  died  in  1773,  at  tb^  age  of 
seventyrsix. 

Besides  the  treatise  on  lithotomy  above  mentioned,  ha 
published  other  works  concerning  the  same  subject,  or 
connected  with  his  profession,  and  was  author  of  several 
papers,  publisbied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  well  as  that  of  Surgery ;  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  latter  academy,  for  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
their  memoirs. » 

»  Antpndo,  Bibl.  Hi^.— Morert.-^$axii  Onomattlcoii. 
"  9  Eloy,  Diet.  Hfst.  de  Medicine.— Rces's  Cyclopawiia. 
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MORAND  (John  Fjiancis  Clement),  son  of  the  pre** 
ceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1726,  and  after  receivings 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1750,  was  appointed! 
professor  of  anatomy.     He  likewise  obtained  a  hrgli  repu- 
tation in  his  profession,  was  elected  into  many  learned 
bodies ;   and  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Sta* 
nislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine.     He  died 
hi  the  year  1784.     He  wrote  **  Histoire  de  la  Maladie  sin- 
gulhere,*  et  de  Texamen  d*une  femme  devenue  en  peu  de 
cems  contrefaite  par  un  ramollissement  general  des  os,** 
Paris,   1752.     •*  Nouvelle  description  des  grottes  d*Arcy,'^ 
Lyons,  1752.     ^  Lettrie  k  M.  le  Roi  au  sujet  de  P Histoire 
de  la  femme  Suppiot,'*  Paris,   1759.     **  Eclaircissement 
abr6g6  sur  la  Maladie  d^une  firlfe  de  St.  Geosme,*'   and 
^*  Recueil  pour  servir  d^eclaircissement,  &c.**  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  Paris,  1754.     '*  Lettre  sur  Tlnstrument 
de  Roonbuyden/*  1755.     '^  Lettre  sur  la  qnalit£  des  Eaux 
de  Luxeuil  en  Franche  Comt^,'*  published  in  the  Journal 
de  Verdun,  March  1756.    **  Memoire  sur  les  Eaux  Tlier- 
males  de  Bains  en  Lorraine,**  &c.  in  the  Joumat  de  Me- 
decine,  torn.  VL  1757.     "  Du  Charbon  de  terre  et  de  se» 
Mines,"  fol.  1769.     He  also  wrote  an  "  Eloge"  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  a  '^  Memoire  dur  la  qua)it6  dangereuse  de  Teme- 
tique  des  Apothecaires  de  Lyons.**  ^ 
,    MORANT  (Philip),  M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.  a  learned  and 
Indefatigable  antiquary  and  biographer,  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen Murant,  was  born  at  St.  Saviour^s  in  the  isle  of  Jer- 
sey, Oct  6,   1700;  and,  after  finishing  his  education  at 
Abingdon-school,  was  entered  Dec.  16,  1717,  of  Pembroke- 
college,  Oxford,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  June 
10,   1721,  and  continued  till  Midsnmmer  1722;  when  he 
was  preferred  to  the  office  of  preacher  of  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam,  but  never  went  to  take  possession. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1724,  and  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Shellow  Bowells,  April  20,  1733  ;  to  the 
iricarage  of  Bfomfield,  Jan.  17,   1733-4;  to  the  rectory  of 
Chicknal  Smeley,  Sept.  19,   1735;  to  that  of  St.  Mary*s, 
Colchester,  March  9,  1737;  to  that  of  Wickham  Bishops, 
Jan.  21,   1742-3;  and  to  that  of  Aldham,  Sept.  14,   1745. 
All  these  benefices  are  in  the  county  of  Essex.     In  1743 
he  published  his  "  History  of  Colchester,**  of  which  only 
200  copies  were  printed  at  the  joint  expence  of  Mr.  Bow- 
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?€r  and  himself.  In  17'5 1,  Mr.  Mamnt  was  elected  F.  S.  A; 
n  Febraary  1 768,  be  was  appointed,  by  the  lords  sub*^ 
committees  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  succeed  Mr.  Blyke^ 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  copy  of  the  rolls  of  parliament; 
a  service  to  which  he  diligently  attended  to  his  deaths 
which  happened  Nov.  2dy  1770,  in  consequence  of  a  cold, 
caught  in  returning  by  water  from  the  Temple  to  Vauxhall^ 
in  his  way  to  Sonth  Lambieth,  where  he  .resitted  for  the 
convenience  of  attending  to  his  parliamentary  labours^ 
for  which,  as  a  native  of  Jiersey,  and  excellently  skilled 
tn  the  old  Norman  French,  he  was  particularly  welLquai- 
lified.  This  work,  after  his  deaths  devolved  on  Thcnuas 
Astle,  esq«  F.  R.  and  A/SS;  who  bad  married  his  <only 
daughter,  and  who  communicated  to  Mr.  Nichols  the  fol- 
lowing exact  account  of  Mr.  Morant^s  writings,  from  a  lisii 
bf  them  drawn  up  by  himself.  1. -''An  Introduction  to 
the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament,  being  a  translation 
of  that  of  Mess,  de  Beausobre  and'Lenfant,  prefixed  t0 
their  edition  of  the  New  Testament,'*  1725,  1726,  4to» 
2.  <*  The  Tninslation  of  the  Notes  of  Mess,  de  Beausobre 
amd  Lenfant  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,?  1727,  4to.  N. 
Tindal  tran»lated  the  text  printed  therewith.  3.  **  Tba 
Cruelties  and  Persecutions  of  the  Romish  Church  dis^ 
played,  &c."  1728,  8vo,  translated  into  Welsh  by  Tho- 
Bias  Richards,  curate  of  Coychurch  in  Glamorganshire, 
1746,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  bishop  of 
Landaff.  4.'  <*  T  epitomised  those  Speeches,  Declaratioiis, 
&c.  which  Rapin  had  contracted  out  of  Rushwortb  in  the 
Lif6  of  King  James  L  King  Charles  I.  &c."  1729,  1730. 
5.  *^  Remarks  on  the  19th  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Mr.  Selden's  Mare  Clausudi.'^  Printed  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Falle's  "  Account  of  Jersey,"  1734.  6.  "I  compared 
Rapin's  History  with  the  20  volumes  of  Rymer's  Fcedera, 
and  Acta  Publica^  and  all  the  ancient  and  modern  Historians, 
and  added  most  of  the  notes  that  were  in  the  folio  edition,'* 
1728,  1734.  This  is  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  pre« 
lace  in  the  first  volunoe  of  Rapin's  History.  7.  **  Trausla* 
tion  of  the' Notes  in  the  Second  Part -of  the  Othman  History, 
by  Prince  Cahtemir,"  1735,  folio.  8.  Revised, and  cor- 
rected ^<  The  History  of  England,  by  way  of  Question  and 
Answer,"  for  Thomas  Astley,  1737,  12mo.  9.  Revised 
and  trormcted  ^<  Hearne's  Ductor  Historicus,"  and  made 
large  additions  thereto,  for  J.  Knapton.  10.  **  Account 
of  the  Spanish  Invasion  in  1588,  by  way  of  illustration  to 
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tbe  Tapestry  Hangings  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  lb« 
King*s  Wardrobe.  Engraved  and  published  by  J.  Pine," 
1739^  folio.  11.  '^  Geographia  Antiqua  &  Nova.;  taken 
partly  from  Dufiresnoy^s  *  M^thode  pour  ^tudier  la  G^o^ 
grapbie;*  with  Cellarius's  Maps,"  1742|  4to.  12.  **  A 
Summary  of  tbe  History  of  England/'  folio,  and  **  Lists  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Kapin's  History, 
in  vol.  ni.  being  55  sheets.  Reprinted  in  three  volumes/' 
8vo«  13.  ''The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester," 
174S,  folio;  second  edition,  1763.  U.  ^<  Alt  tbe  Lives 
in  ibe  Biograpbia  Britannica  marked  C.  1739,  1760,  7  vols. 
Iblio*  I  also  composed  Stillingfleet,  which  hath  no  mark 
at  tbe  end."  15.  "  The  History  of  Essex,"  1760^  1768, 
2  vols*  folio.  16.  <M  prepared  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for 
^e  Press"  (as  far  as  tbe  16  Henry  IV.)  Other  works  in 
MS. :  17.  ^^  An  Answer  to  tbe  first  Part  of  the  Discourse 
of  tbe  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  tbe  Christian  Religion,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  1724.  Presented  in  MS.  to  Edmund 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London."  Never  printed*  This  was 
Ibe  beginning  of  Mr.  Morant^s  acquaintance  with  the  bi-> 
shop,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  bis  only  patron,  and  who 
gave  bim  several  livings  in  tbe  county  of  E^ssex.  18.  *^  The 
Life  of  King  Edward  tbe  Confessor*"  19.  About  150 
Sermons.  ^ 

MORATA  (Olymfu  Fulvia),  a  learned  Italian  lady, 
ivas  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1526.  Her  father  taught  the  belles 
lettres  in  several  cities  of  Italy :  and  bis  reputation  as  a 
teacher  advanced  bim  to  be  preceptor  totbeyouujg  princes 
of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alpbonsus  L  The  uncommon  parts  and 
turn  for  literature  wbich  he  discovered  in  bis  daughter,  in« 
duced  bim  to  cultivate  them ;  and  sbe  soon  made  a  very 
Extraordinary  progress.  Tbe  princess  of  Ferrara  was  at 
t;hat  time  studying  polite  literature,  and  a  companion  in 
tbe  same  pursuit  being  thought  expedi^it,  Morata  was 
called  to  court ;  where  she  was  beard,  by  the  astonished 
Italians,  to  declaim  in  Latin,  to  speak  Greek,  to  expiaii\ 
tbe  paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  to  answer  any  questions  that 
were  put  to  her.  Her  father  dying,  and  her  mother  being 
an  invalid,  she  was  obliged  to  return  home»  in  order  to 
take  upon  ber  tbe  administration  of  the  family  afiairs,  and 
tbe  eduction  of  three  sisters  and  a  brother,  all  which  sbe 
ootidiicted  with  judgment  and  success.  But  some  have 
said  that  the  immediate  cause  of  her  removal  from  coartv 
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^^s  a  dislike  wfaicfa  the  duchess  of  Ferrara  had  conceived 
against  her,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  some  of  the 
courtiers.  In  the  mean  time,  a  young  German,  nanied 
GrunthleruB,  who  had  studied  physic,  and  taken  his  doc- 
t;Dr's  degree  at  Ferrara,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married 
her.  Upon  this  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Germany, 
and  took  her  little  brother  with  her,  whom  she  carefally; 
instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  'They  ar« 
rived  at  Augsburg  in  1548;  and,  after  a  short  stay  there, 
went  to  Schweinfurt  in  Franconia,  but  had  not  been  long 
there,  before  Schweinfurt  was  besieged  and  burnt  They 
escaped,  however,  with  th^ir  lives,  but  remained  in  great 
distre^  until  the  elector  Palatine  invited  Grunthler  to  be 
professor  of  physic  at  Heidelburg.  He  entered  upon  this 
new  oflBce  in  1554,  and  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  i;e-- 
pose;  when  illness,  occasioned  by  the  hardships  they  had 
undergone,  seized  upon  Morata,  and  proved  fatal  Oct.  26, 
1^55,  before  she  was  quite  twenty-nine  years  old.  She 
died  in  the  Protestant  religion,  which  she  embraced  upon 
her  coming  to  Germany,  and  ta  which  she  resolutely  ad^ 
bered.  Her  husband  and  brother  did  not  long  survive  her, 
and  were  interred  in  the  same  grave  in  the  church  of  Stir 
Peter,  where  is  a  Latin  epitaph  to  their  memory. 

She  composed  several  works,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
burnt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt;  the  remainder  were 
collected  by  Ceelius  Secundus  Curio,  and  published  with 
this  title :  ^  Olympiae  Fulviae  Moratas,  fcemins  doctissimas 
ac  plane  divines.  Opera  omnia  qnds  hactenus  inveniri  po^ 
tuerunt ;  quibus  CsBlii  Secundi  Curionis  Epistolae  ac  Ora* 
tiones  accesserunt,''  Basil,  1558,  in  8vo,  and  often  re« 
printed.  They  consist  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and 
translations. ' 

MORAY,  or  MURRAY  (Sir  Robert),  one  of  the  foun^- 
ders  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  had 
kis  education  partly  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
partly  in  France.  lo  this  last  country  he  entered  into  the 
army,  in  the  service  of  Lewis  XIU,  and  became  such  a 
favourite  with  cardinal  Richlieu,  that  few  foreigners  were 
held  In  equal  esteem  by  that  great  statesman.  According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  sir  Robert  Moray  was  general  of  the 
ordnance  in  Scotland,  against  king  Charles  I,  when  the 
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presbyteriahs  of  that  kingdom  Brst  set  up  and  maintained 
tbeir  covenant.  But  if  this  be  true,  which  we  apprehend 
to  be  very  doubtful,  he  certainly  returned  to  France,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  from  which  country  hc^ 
came  over  to  England  for  recruits,  at  the  time  that  king; 
Charles  was  with  the  Scotch  army  at  Newcastle,  Here  he 
grew  into  much  favour  with  bis  majesty,  and,  about  De- 
cember 1646,  formed  a  design  for  his  escape,  which  was 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  following  manner ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Moray,  afterwards  earl  of  Dysert,  bad  provided  a 
Te^el  near  Tinmouth,  and  sir  Robert  Moray  was  to  have 
conducted  the  king  thither  in  a  disguise.  The  matter  pro- 
ceeded 80  far,  that  bis  majesty  put  himself  in  the  disguise^ 
and  went  down  the  back-stairs  with  sir  Robert.  But,  ap- 
prehending that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pass  aU  the 
guards  without  being  discovered,  and  judging  it  highly  in- 
decent to  be  taken  in  such  a  condition,  he  changed  his  re^ 
solution,  and '  returned  back.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  JL  sir  Robert  Moray  was  appointed  a  privy- 
counsellor  for  Scotland.  Wood  says,  that,  though  sir 
Robert  was  presbyterianly  affected,  he  bad  the  king's  ear 
^s  much  as  any  other  person.  He  was^  undoubtedly,  j^ 
no  small  degree  of  esteem  with  bis  majesty  ;  but  this  wa$ 
probably  more  upon  a  philosophical  than  apolitical  account ; 
for  he  was  employed  by  Charles  the  Second  in  hiscbymicat 
processes,  and  was,  indeed,  the  conducter  of  his  labora- 
tory. When  the  design  was  formed,  in  166  i,  of  restoring 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  sir  Robert  was  one,  among  others, 
who  was  for  delaying  the  making  bf.any  such  change,  till 
the  king  should  be  better  satisfied  concerning  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  nation.  Jn  the  next  year,  sir  Robert  Moray- 
was  included  in  an  act,  passed  in  Scotland,  which  incapa- 
citated certain  persons  from  holding  any  place  of  trust  under 
the  government.  This  act,  which  was  carried  by  the  ma- 
tiagement  of  a  faction,  and  to  which  the  lord  commissionac^ 
(the  earl  of  Middleton)  gave  the  royal  assent,  without  ac- 
quainting his  majesty  with  the  whole  purport  of  it,  was 
very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who,  when  it  was  delivered 
to  him,  declared,  that  it  should  never  be  opened  by  bim* 
In  1667,  sir  Robert  Moray  was. considerably  entrusted  in 
the  management  of  public  ai£atirs  in  Scotland,  and. they' 
were  then  conducted  with  much  greater  moderation  thapf 
they  had  been  for  some  time  before.  It  is  a  circumstance 
highly  to  his  honour,  that  though  the  earl  of 'Lauderdalej^ 
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yl  the  instigation  of  lady  Dys^rt,  bad  used  him  very  uq- 
nrortbily,  yet  that  Qoblemau  had  3uch  an  opinion  of  bis; 
virtue  and  candour,  that,  whilst  fa^  was  in  Scotland,  ii^ 
4669,  as  his  majesty's  high  commissioQeri  be  trusted  all 
his  concerns  in  the  English  court  to  sir  Robert's  care.  .  3ir 
Hobert  Moray  had  been  formerly  the.  chief  Iriefid  and 
main  support  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  had  always 
been  his  faithful  adviser  and  reprover.  Anthony  Wood 
says,  that  sir  Robert  was  a  single  man ;  but  this  is  a  miSr 
take;  for  he  had  married  a  sister  of  lord  fialcarras.  He 
died  suddenly,  in  bis  pavilion^  in  the.  garden  of  WhitebaUj,- 
on  the  4tb  of  Joily,  1673,  and  was  interred,  at  the  king's 
^xpeiice,  in  Westminster-abbey,  near  the  monument  of 
sir  William  Davenant.  '      ^ 

.  The  merit  of  sir  Robert  Mor.ay,  with  regard  to  the  Roji^l 
l^ociety,  was  very  eminent.  Bishop .  Burnet  asseritSj  tha( 
lie  was  the  first  former  of  jthe  society,  and  that,  while  be 
Jived,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  that  body.  He  was  unr 
doubtedly  one  of  the  first  framers  of  it.;  and  be  was  uncomr 
monly  assiduous  in  promoting  its  valuable  purposes  *.  In 
this  view,  w^e  meet  with  his  name  in  almost  every  page  of 
Dr.  Birch's  circumstantial  IJis^tory  of  the  Society;  iu  which, 
likewise,  are  inserted  some  of  sir  Robert's  papers.  Anr 
other  of  his  papers,  concerning  the. mineral  of  Liege,  is 
prLated  in  the  early  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
.Besides  sir  Robert  Moray's  aids  and  communications,  rela- 
tive  to  the  scientific  views  and  experiments  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  singularly  useful  to  it  in. other  respects. 


*  The  members,  of  whom  it  was 
originally  composed,  held  their  first 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  regular  philosophical 
society,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1660.  Id  the  next  week  (Dec.  S.),  sir 
Jtobert  Moray  brought  word  from  the 
court,  that  the  king  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  destf^n  of  the  meeting ;  that 
.lie  well  approved  of  it  j  and  ibat  be  would 
be  ready  to  give  it  encouragement. 
t>n  the  6th  of  March,  1660-61,  sir 
ilobert  was  chosen  president  of  the  so- 
ciety,  for  a  mopth  only,  as  it  appears ; 
for,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1661,  he  was 
again  elected  for  another  m6n*h.  In 
^ia  pffice  be  likewise  continued  by 
8uhsei|uent  elections,  though  the  time 
of  making  them  is  not  particularly 
mentioned.  In  a  Latin  letter,  addressed 
4o  Mom*  de  Montmor,  president  of  the 


academy  at  Faris,  and  dated  22  JuHi* 

1661,  sir  Robert  Moray  styled  himself 
**  Societatis  ad  tempos  Prasses."  From 
all  the  circumstances  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  sir  Robert  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  president  of  the  so* 
ciety,  till  it  was  incorporated,  except- 
ing^ for  one  month,  from  May   Htb, 

1662,  to  Jtmetbe  11th,  during  which 
time  Dr,  Wilkins  possessed,  that  ho- 
D'lur.  It  is  certain  that  sir  Robert 
Moray  was  a^aio  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice, when  Dr.  Wilkins's  month  was 
out,  and  that  he  conlinued  in  it  till  the 
charter  took  place.  The  above  ac- 
count will  reconeile  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  our  historians,  who>,.  wbeii 
they  speak  of  the  Royal  Society,  some- 
times represent  sir  Robert  Moray,  and 
sometimes  lord  Brou.nckeff  as  h9vip^ 
been  the  first  president. 
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H^  htd  t  V€T7  contiderable  share  in  obtaining  its  cbart^rti 
was  concerned  in  framing  iu  statutes  and  regulations  i 
and  was  indefatigably  zealoas  in  whatever  regarded  its  in^ 
terests.  In  both  the  charters  of  the  Royal  Society^  he  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  council :  he  was  always 
afterward  chosen  of  the  council ;  and  his  name  sometimes 
occurs  as  vice-president. 

Sir  Robert  Moray's  general  character  was  excellent  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
Inen  of  every  party  and  station.  His  piety  was  such,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  armies  and  courts,  he  spent  many  hours  of 
the  day  in  the  exercise  of  devotion.  The  equality  of  his 
temper  could  not  be  disturbed  by  any  event :  be  was  in 
practice  a  stoic,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  persuasion  of 
absolute  decrees.  He  had  a  most  diffusive  love  for  men- 
kind  ;>  and  whilst  he  delighted  in  every  occasion  of  doing 
good,  his  benevolence  was  conducted  with  a  discretion 
equal  to  his  zeal.  In  reproving  the  faults  of  youOg  people, 
be  had  the  plainest,  and  yet  the  softest  method  of  doing  it 
that  can  be  imagined.  His  comprehension  was  superior  to 
that  of  most  men ;  and  in  ^enitis  he  resembled  the  illus« 
trious  Peireskius,  as  described  by  Gassendus.  Once,  when 
a  false  and  malicious  accusation  was  brought  against  sir 
Robert  Moray,  which  was  aimed  at  bis  life,  he  practised, 
upon  the  occasion,  in  a  very  eminent  manner,  his  true 
Christian  philosophy,  without  shewing  so  much  as  a  cloud 
in  his  whole  behaviour. ' 

MORDAUNT  (Charles),-  earl  of  Peterborough,  wa& 
the  son  of  John  lord  Mordauat,  of  Reygate,  in  Surrey,  and 
lord  viscount  Avalon,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  by  Elit 
zabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Carey,  second  son  of  Rjobert^ 
earl  of  Monmouth.  He  was  born  about  1658;  and,  iii 
1675,  succeeded  his  father  in  honours  and  estate.  In  his 
youth  he  served  under  the  admirals  Torriogton  and  Nar^ 
borough  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  with  the 
state  of  Algiers ;  and,  in  June  1680,  embarked  for  Africa 
with  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Tangier,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors.  In  the 
teign  of  James  II.  he  was  one  of  those  lords  who  manifested 
their  zeal  against  the  repeal  of  the  test- act ;  and,  disliking 
the  measures  and  designs  of  the  court,  obtained  leave  to 

^  Biog.  Brit  in  art.  Brouncker, ^Birch's  Hist  of  the  Eoyftl  Society.— AtV 
Ot.  vol.  II.w.Baniet^6  Own  Times, 
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go  over  into  Holland,  to  accept  the  commaQd  of  a  Dotch 
fequadron  in  the  West-Indies.  On  his  arrival,  he  pressed 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  undertake  an  expedition  into 
England,. representing  the  matter  as  extremely  easy;  but^ 
bis  scheme  appearing  too  romantic,  his  highness  only  pro« 
mised  him  in  general,  that  he  should  have  an  eye  on  the 
af&irs  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  put  those  of  Holland 
in  so  good  a  posture  as  to  be  ready  to  act  when  it  should 
be  nece&sary :  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the 
king  should  proceed  to  change  the  established  religion,  or 
to  wrong  the  princess  in  her  right,  or  to  raise  forged  plots 
to  destroy  his  friends,  he  would  try  what  could  possibly  be 
done.  The  reason  why  the  prince  would  not  seem  tm 
enter  too  hastily  into  lord  Mordaunt^s  ideas  seems  to  have 
been,  because,  as  Burnet  ^  observes,  his  lordship  was  **  a 
inan  of  much  heat,  many  notions,  and  full  of  discourse ; 
and,  though  brave  and  generous,  had  not  true  judgment^ 
his  thoughts  being  crude  and  indigested,  and  his  secrets 
soon  known."  However,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
prince  chiefly  trusted,  and  on  whose  advice  he  governed 
all  his  motions. 

In  1688  he  accompanied  his  highness  in  his  expedition 
into  England ;  and,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  throne,, 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  and,  in  order  to  attend  at  the  coronation 
as  «i  earl,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earj  of  Monmouth, 
April  1^,  16^9,  having  the  day  before  been :  eonstituted 
iirst  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  He  had  likewise  the 
command  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse,  which  the  city  of 
London  had  raised  for  the  public  service,  and  of  which  his 
majesty  was  colonel:  but,  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.  I690j| 
be  was  removed  from  his  post  in  the  treasury.  On  Jud0 
19,  1697,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry  earl  of  Pe^ 
terborough,  he  succeeded  to  that  title ;  and,  upon  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  waft  designed  for  the  West-IndieSi^ 
being  invested  with  the  commission  of  captain-general  and 
Igovernor  of  Jamaica,  and  commander  of  the  army  and  fleel 
lor  that  expedition.  In  March  1705,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy«cooncil ;  and  the  same  year  declared  general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain,  and  joint 
admiral  of  the  fleet  with  sir  Cioudsley  Shovell,  of  wbicb^ 
the  year  following,  he  had  the  sole  command,  sir  Cioudsley 
remaining  in  the  British  seas.  His  taking  Barcelona  with 
aa  handful  of  meo^    and  relieving  k  t^efwards^  wkeli 
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greatly  dutressed  by  the  enemy  ;  bis  driinng  out  of  Spaii^ 
|he  duke  of  Anjou  and  tbe  French  army,  which  consisted  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  though  his  own  troops  never 
j^mouTited  to  ten  thousand ;  the  possession  he  gained  of 
Catalonia,  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  Ma*- 
jorca,  with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  and  thereby  giving 
opportunity  to  the  earl  of  Galway  of  advancing  to  Madrid 
^ritbout  a  blow ;  were  all  astonishing  instances  of  vaiour^ 
pradence,  and  conduct  ia  military  affairs,  and,  together 
with  his  wit,  ready  address,  and  singularities  of  character, 
made  him  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the 

Eublic,  fttid  one  of  tbe  most  extraordinary  characters  of 
is  time.  « 

r    For  his  services  abroad  bis  lordship  was  declared  general 
in 'Spain  by  Charles  III.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany  ; 
and,  the  war  being  thought  likely  to  be  concluded,  be  was 
appointed  by  queen  Anne  ambassador  extraordinary,  with 
power  and  instructions  for  treating  and  adjusting  ail  matr 
teis  of  state  and  traffic  between  the  two  kingdoms.     The 
king  pf  Spain,  however,  having  transmitted  some  charges 
against  him,  his  conduct  was  examined  by  parliament,  and 
cleared   up  to  their  entire,  satisfaction.     Tbe  House  of 
Lords,  in  particular, .  who  were  pleased  with  his  justifica- 
tion, resolved,  Jan.  12,  17 10*1  J,  ^'  that  his  lordship,  dur- 
ing the  time  be  commanded  the  army  in  that  kingdom,  had 
performed  many  great  and  eminent  services ;  and  that,  if 
the  opinion,  which  he  had  given  to  tbe  council  of  war  at 
ITalencia,  bad  been  followed,  it  might  very  probably  have 
prevented   the  misfortunes  that  had   since  happened   ia 
^pain  f '  and  upon  this  foundation  they  voted  thanks  to  hi|i 
lordship  in  tbe  most  solemn  manner.     In  1710  and  1711, 
lie  was  employed  in  embassies  to  Vienna,  Turin,  and  several 
of  the  courts  in  Italy.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards ;  and 
being  general  of  the  marines,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
(pounty  of  Northampton,  was,  on  August  4,  1713,  installed 
at  Windsor  a  knight  of  the  garter.     Soon  after  which  he 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  tbe  king  of  Sicily, 
and  to  negociate  affairs  with  other  Italian  princes ;  a^^d  ia 
'JMarch  1713-14,  was  made  governor  of  tbe  island  of  Mi- 
fiorca.     In 'the  reign  of  George  I.  be  was  general  of  all  the 
i^rine  forces  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  post  he  was  liker 
wise  continued  by  George  II.     He  died  in  bis  passage  to 
lisbon,   whither  he  was  going  for  the/. recovery  of  faif 
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tiealthy  Oct.  25,  1735,  aged  seventy- seven.  A  very  in- 
teresting account  of  bis  last  illness,  which  was  excruciating, 
is  given  in  vol.  X.  of  Bowles's  edition  of.  Pope's  Works. 

Lord  Peterborough  was  a  rnan  of  great  courage  and 
skill  as  a  commander,  and  was  successful  in  almost  all 
hi$  undertakings.  As  a  politician,  he  appears  also  to  mucii 
advantage,  being  open,  honest,  and  patriotic  in  the  ge- 
nuine sense*  Lord  Orford  has  characterized  him  well  ia 
pther  respects,  as  ^*  one  of  t^iose  men  of  careless  wit  and 
negligent  grace,  who  scatter  a  thousand  bon-mots  and 
idle  verses,  which  (such),  painful  compilers  (as  lord  Orford) 
gather  and  board,  till  the  owners  stare  to  find  themselves 
^uthors.  Such  was  this  lord  :  of  an  advantageous  figure, 
|ind  enterprizing  spirit :  as  gallant  as  Amadis,  and  as  brave, 
l^ui  a  little  more  expeditious  in  his  journeys ;  for  he  is  said 
io  have  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions  than  apy  man 
in  Europe."  He  was  indeed  so  active  a  traveller,  accprd- 
ing  to  Dean  Swift,  that  queen  Anne's  ministers  used  to 
say,  they  wrote  at  him,  and  not  /o  him*.-  What  lord 
Peterborough  wrote,  however,  seems  scarcely  worth  notice, 
unless  in  such  a  publication  as  the  ^^  Royal  and  J*^oble 
Authors,"  >vhere  the  freedom  of  that  illustrious  company  is 
J)estowed  on  the  smallest  contributors  to  literary  amuse- 
juent.  He  is  said  to  have  produced  ^^  La  Muse  de  Cava- 
lier ;  c^,  an  apology  for  such  gentlemen  as  make  poetry 
their  diversion,  and  not  their  business,"  in  a  letter  inserted 
in  the  "  Public  Register,"  a  periodical  work  by  Dodsley, 
.1741,  4to ;  "A  copy  of  verses  on  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
|>orough  ;"  **  Song,  by  a  person  of  quality,"  beginning 
'^  I  said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  &c.'* 
jinserted  in  Swift's  Works,  "  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet,"  re- 
specting the  creation  of  peers,  1719,  8vo;  but  even  for 
jiome  of  these  trifles,  the  authority  is  doubtful.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Pope  is  no  little  credit  to  that  collection. 
He  was  the  steady  friend  and  correspondent  of  Pope,  Swift, 
and  other  learned  men  of  their  time,  as  he  had  been  of 
Z)ryden,  who  acknowledges  bis  kindness  and  partiality. 
The  ^^  Account  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  conduct  in 
Spain,"  taken  from  his  original  letters  and  papers,  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Freind,  and  published  in  1707,  Svo.  Dr. 
^reind  says,  that  ^^  be  never  ordered  off  a  detachment  of 

•See  Swtft'flL  faamovoas  but  aocnrate  portrait  of  him.  in  vol.  VII.  p.  35,  of 
yichoU*8  edition  of  Swift's  Worki. 
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a  bniMired  men,  without  going  with  them  himself/'  Of 
his  owD  courage  bis  lord«bip  used  to  say,  that  it  proceeded 
from  his  not  knowing  bis  danger ;  agreeing  in  opinion  with 
Turenoey  that  a  coward  bad  only  one  of  the  three  faculties 
of  the  mind — apprehemion.  Of  his  liberality,  we  have  this 
snstanee,  that  the  remittances  expected  from  England,  not 
coining  to  bis  troops  when  be  commanded  in  Spain,  he  is 
•aid  to  have  supplied  them  for  some  time  with  money  from 
bis  own  pocket.  In  this  he  differed  considerably  from  bis 
great  contemporary  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  dif« 
ference  is  stated  in  one  of  bis  best  boii-mots.  Being  once 
taken  by  the  ihob  for  the  duke,  who  was  then  in  disgrace 
with  them,  be  would  probably  have  been  roughly  treated 
by  these  friends  to  summary  justice,  bad  he  not  addressed 
them  in  these  words :  *^  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince  you 
by  two  reasons  that  I  am  not  the  duke.  In  the  first  place, 
]  have  only  five  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  and  in  the  second, 
they  are  beartily  at  your  service.*'  So  throwing  bis  purse 
•mong  them,  he  pursued  bis  way  amid  loud  acclamations, 
Many  other  witticisms  may  be  seen  in  our  authoritieS| 
which- are  less  characteristic.  - 

His  lordship  married  Carey,  daughter  to  sir  Alexander 
Fraser,  of  Dotes,  in  the  shire  of  Mearns,  in  Scotland,  and 
by  her  (who  died  May  13,  1709)  he  had  two  sons,  John 
and  Henry,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  a  daughter, 
Henrietta,  married  to  Alexander  second  duke  of  Gordon, 
He  was  succeeded  in  titles  and  estate  by  a  grandson, 
Charles.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Anastasia 
Robinson,  a  celebrated  singer,  of  whom  Dr'.  Burney  has 
given  a  very  particular  account  in  vol.  IV.  of  his  "  History 
Df  Music."  To  this  lady  he 'was  ardently  attached,  and 
behaved  to  her  with  great  delicacy  and  propriety,  but  bis 
pride  revolted  at  the  match,  and  he  kept  it  secret  until  a 
very  short  period  before  his  death.  Of  the  lady  herself  he 
bad,  accordijig  to  every  account,  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ; 
but  a  connection  of  this  kind  had  nor  then  become  so  com* 
mon-as  we  have  of  late  witnessed.  How  long  he  was  msr^ 
Hed  to  her-  does  not  appear.  She  survived  him  fifteen 
years,  residing  in  an  exalted  station,  and  visited  by  per* 
^ns  of  the  first  mnk,  partly  at  Bevis  Mount,  bis  lordship's 
teat  near  Soutbaiitpton,  and  partly  at  Fulham,  ojr  perhaps 
at  Peterborough-house  at  Parson's  green.  Lord  Peter- 
borough bad  written  his  **  Own  Memoirs^'*  which  tiii$  lady 
destroyed,  from  a  regard  to  bis  reputation.    Tradition  says. 
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ibat  in  these  memoirs  he  confessed  his  having  commicted 
ihree  capital  crimes  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  atre. 
This^  we  hope  has  been  exaggerated ;  bat  it  seems  allow^^d 
that  his  morals  were  loose,  and  that  he  was  a  freethinker^^ 
MO;^£  <Al£xand£Ji)9  a  preacher  of  some  celebrity 
among  the  French  protestants,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman^ 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  at  Castres  in  Latiguedoc^ 
and  born  there  in  1616.  When  he  was  aboot  twenty,  he 
was  sent  to  Geneva  to  study  divinity ;  and  finding,  apoil 
ills  arrival,  that  the  chair  of  the  Greek  professor  was  va^ 
cant,  be  became  a  candidate  for  it.  and  gained  it  against 
competitors  greatly  beyond  himself  in  years/  Hatiiig  ex« 
#rcised  this  office  for  about  three  years,  he  succeeded 
Spanbeim,  who  was  called  away  to  Leydeo,  in  the  fune^ 
tions  of  divinity^professor  and  minister  of  Geneva;  As  k^ 
was  a  favourite  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  ba 
appears  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  a  party  which  was 
formed  against  bim  at  Geneva.  He  had,  however,  seftui^ 
the  good  opinion  of  Salmasius,  who  procured  him  the  di- 
vinity-professor's place  at  Middlebourg,  together  with  the 
parish*churcfa,  which  occasioned  him  to  depart  from  Ge*^ 
neva  in  1649.  The  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam,  at  his  ai*ri<# 
▼al  in  HoUauid,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  history, 
which  was  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Vossius ;  but^ 
<iot  being  able  to  detach  him  from  bis  engagements  to  the 
city  of  Middlebourg,  they  gave  it  to  David  Blondel,  yet, 
upon  a  second  offer,  he  accepted  it  about  three  years 
'  after.  In  1654,  he  feft  his  professorship  of  history  for  somcS 
time  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy ;  where  it  is  said  he  was 
greatly  noticed  by  the  duke  of  Tuscany.  Daring  his  stay  . 
in  Italy,  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
ebain  of  gold  by  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  returned  te 
bis  charge;  and,  after  some  contests  with  the  WaikioR' 
synods,  went  into  France,  to  be  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  But  here  he  met  with  many  opponents^ 
bis  character,  as  is  said,  being  somewhat  ambiguous  both 
in  regard  to  faith  and  morals.  He  succeeded,  however,' 
il)  being  received  minister  of  the  church  of  Paris,  although 
bis  reputation  continned  to  be  attacked  by-  people  of  merit 

1  Birches  Lives  to  the  Illuttrious  Headf.-^oUios's  Peerag«  by  sir  K.  Brjdfei* 
'^Wafpole's  Koyal  aad  Noble  Authors  by  Park.— Capt/Carleloa's  Memoirs^ 
Xately  republished. — Swift's  and  Pop^^s  Works,  by  Nichols  and  Bowles  ;  see  ibfi 
cewptctir*  M9ice9t<^-4fe«af(P8  AiKcdotet  and  Bto^phiaoa. 
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Md  consequence,  who  presented  him  again  to  the*  syood^# 
from  whose  censures  he  escaped  with  great  difficuliyy  and 
liad  again  to  encounter  in  1661.  About  this  time  he  went 
to  England,  and  on  his  return  six  months  afterwards,  the 
complaints  against  him  were  immediately  renewed.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  duchess  of  Rohan's  house,  in  Septem* 
Iber  1670. 

He  published  some  works :  among  which  are  a  treatise 
^*  De  Gratia  &  Libero  Arbitrio ;"  and  another,  "  De  Scrip- 
tura  Sacra,  sive  de  Causa  Dei  ;'*  ^<  A  Comment  on  thd 
fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  ;^'  '*  Not®  ad  Loca  qusdarh 
Novi  Fcederis  j"  a  reply  to  Milton's  abiise  of  him  in  his 
•*  Second  Defence  of  the  people  of  England :"  this  reply# 
of  which  much  may  be  seen  in  our  second  authority^  has  the 
title  of  "  Alexandri  Mori  Fides  publtca :"  some  "  Oration* 
and  Poems  in  Latin.'*' 

,  MORE  (Sir  Antonio),  an  eminent  artist  of  the  six* 
feenth  century,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1519,  and  was  the 
scholar  of  John  Schorel,  but  seems  to  have  studied  the 
manner  of  Holheio,  to  which  be  approached  nearer  than 
to  the  freedom  of  design  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
that  he  saw  at  Rome.  Like  Holbein  he  wsas  a  close  imita-« 
for  of  nature,  but  did  not  arrive  at  bis  extreme  delicacy  of 
finishing ;  on  the  contrary,  Antonio  somettoiea  sUuck  into 
a  bold  and  masculine  style,  with  a  good  knowleclge  of 
fhiaro-acuro.  Among^  other  portraiu  he  dretv  Philip  H. 
and.  was  recommended  by  cardinal  Granvelle  to  Charles  V* 
who  sent  him  to  Portugal,  where  he  painted  John  IIL  the 
king,  Catharine  of  Austria,  bis  <)ueen,  and  the  infanta 
Mary,  first  wife  of  Philip.  For  these  three  pictures  he 
received  six  hundred  ducats,  besides  a  gold  chain  of  a 
thousand  florins,  and  other  presents.  He  had  one  hundred 
ducats  for  his  common  portraits.  But  still  ampler  rewards 
were  bestowed  on  him  when  sent  into  England  to  draw  the 
"  picture  of  queen  Mary,  the  intended  bride  of  Philip.  They 
^ve  him  one  hundred  pounds  a  quarter  as  painter  to  their 
majesties.  He  made  various  portraits  of  the  queen  :  one 
was  sent  by  cardinal  Granvelle  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered 
two  hundred  florins  to  Antonio.  He  remained  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  much  employed  ;  but 
having  neglected,  as  is  frequent,  to  write  the  names  on  the 
portraits  he  drew,  most  of  them  have  lost  part  of  their 

*  GJw.  Diet,  by  Bayle,  in  art.  Morus.— SyoimoDs's  Life  of  Miltoo^  see  Icdot^ 


Talue^    by  our  ignorance  of   the    persotis    represented.^ 
Tboagfa  portraits  was  the  branch  in  which  More  chiefly  ex-^ 
celled,  he  was  not  without  talent  for  history.     In  this  he 
bad  something  of  the  Italian  style  in  his  design,  and  bis 
colouring  resembled  that  of  Titian.     A  very  fine  work  of 
his,  representing  the  Ascension  of  our  Sayiour,  is  in  tfa^ 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.    The  style  of' the  compo- 
sition,-which  consists  of  Jesus  Christ  ascending,  crowned 
by  two  angels,  and  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  of  the  severe  and  grand  east  enr^ 
ployed  by  Fra.  Bartolomeo;  the 'colouring  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  correspondent  to,  the  style  of  design;  he  has 
been  least  successful  in  the  expression  of  the  principal 
.figure;  if  that  had  been  more  just  and  grand,  this  picture 
would  alone  place  More  among  the  very  first  class  of  artiste. 
\    On  the  death  of  the  queen,  be  followed  Philip  intoSpain^ 
where  he  was  indulged  in  so  much  familiarity,  that  one 
day  the  kiog  slapping  him  pretty  roughly  on  the  shoulder^ 
More  returned  the  sport  with  his  handstick.     A  strange 
,  liberty  to  be  taken  with  a  Spanish  monarch,  and  with  such 
a  monarch  !    His  biographer  gives  but  an  awkward  account 
of  the  sequel,  and,  says  Mr.  Walpole,  /^  I  repeat  it  as  t 
fiild  it.     A  grandee  interposed  for  his  pardon,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  the  Netherlands,  but  on  the  promise 
of  returning  again  to  Spain,     t  should  rather  suppose  ^hafc 
be  was  promised  to  have  leave  to  return  hither  after  a  tem- 
porary banishment;  and  this  supposition  is  the  more  likely^ 
.  as  Philip  for  once  forgetting  majesty  in  his  love  of  the  arts, 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  recal  him  before  he  had  finished 
his  journey.     But  the  painter,  sensible  of  the  danger  he 
.  hlid  escaped,  modestly  excused  himself.     And  yet,  says 
the  story,  the  king  bestowed  noble  presents  and  places  on 
bis  children*"      At  Utrecht,  Antonio  found  the  duke  of 
Atva^  and  was.  employed  by  him  to  paint  some  of  his  mis- 
tresses, and  was  made  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  West 
Flanders,  a  preferment  with  which  they  say  be  was  so 
plated,  that  be  burned  his  easiel,  and  gave  away  his  paint- 
ing-tools. He  was  a  man  of  a  stately  and  handsome  figure; 
.  and  often  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  lived  magnificently. 
,  Hedied  at  Antwerp,  in  1575,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
MORE,  or  MOORE  (Sir  Francis),  son  of  Edward  More^, 
gent,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  one  HalF^ 
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ofTilefaurst  in  Berkshire,  wu  born  at  East  Htldestyt  tit 
ibat  county,  in  1558.  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John^s  coU 
lege»  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple^ 
where  he  made  a  very  considerable  proficiency,  and  be-* 
came  a  person  of  eminencain  bis  profession,  both  for  hit 
knowledge  and  integrity.  He  died  Nov*  SO,  1621,  and 
was  buried  at  Great  Fawley,.  near  WanUge  in  Berkshire. 
His  works  are,  **  Cases  collected  and  reported,*'  London, 
1663,  in  folio.  They  were  afterwards  abridged  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  printed  in  1665,  8vo.  His  reading  upon 
4  Jac  I.  in  the  Middle  Temple,  concerning  charitable  uses^ 
as  abridged  by  himself,  was  published  in  1676,  folio,  by 
Mr.  Duke,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Sir  Francis  More  was  a 
member  of  that  parliament  which  passed  the  statutes  for 
charitable  uses;  and,  it  is  said,  the  bill,  as  it  passed,  was 
penned  by  him.  In  sir  Francis's  reports,  the  reader  may 
lee  the  famous  case  of  the  Post  Nati,  argued  before  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  and  the  reso-* 
JutioQ  of  all  the  reverend  judges  upon  the  same.  A  MS.' 
of  his,  consisting  of  reports  of  cases  principally  agreeing 
with  those  in  print,  but  with  a  greater  number  of  references 
to  authorities,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brooke,  compiler  of 
the  ^^  Bibliotbeca  Legum  Angltse.'' ' 
.  MORE  (Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  w^s  the  second  son  of  Alexander  More,  esq. 
imd  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  12,  1614.    His 

Earents,  being  zealous  Calvinists,  took  especial  care  to 
reed  up  their  son  in  CaUinistic  principles ;  and,  with  this 
design,  provided  him  with  a  private  master  of  their  own 
persuasion,  under  whose  direction  he  continued  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Then,  at  tbc^  instigation  of  his 
ancle,  who  discerned  in  him  very  uncommon  talents,  he 
was  sent  to  Eton-achool,  in  order  to  be  perfected  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  carrying  with  him  a^  strict 
charge  not  to  recede  from  the  principles  in  which  be  had 
been  .so  carefully  trained.  Here,  however,  he  abandoned 
his  Calvinistic  opinions,  as  far  as  regarded  predestination ; 
smd,  although  bis  uncle  not  only  chid  him  severely,  but 
even  threatened  him  with  correction,  for  his  immature  phi- 
losophizing in  such  matters ;  yet  be  persisted  in  his  opi* 
nion.  In  1631,  after  he  had  spent  three  years  at  Eton,  he 
admitted  of  Christ's  college  in  Cambridge,  and,  at  hii 
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own  earrtl^st  solicitations,  under  a  tutor  that  was  not  a  Cat- 
vinist.     Here,  as  he  informs  us,  '*be  plunged  himself  im- 
aiediately  over  head  and  ears  in  philosophy,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cardan,  Julius  Scaliger, 
«nd  other  eminent  philosophers  ;'*  all  which  he  read  over 
before  he  took  his  bachelor  of  arts*  degree,  which  was  in 
1^35.  .  But  these  did  not  answer  his  expectations  ;  their 
manner  of  philosophising  did  not  fall  in.  with  his  peculiar 
turn  of  mind ;  nor  did  be  feel  any  of  that  high  delight, 
which  be  had  promised  himself  from  these  studies.    "This 
disappointment,  therefore,' induced  him  to  search  for  what 
he  wanted  in  the  Platonic  writers  and  mystic  divines,  sucb 
as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Piotinus,  Trismegistus,  &c.  where  bis 
.  enthusiasm  appears  to  have  been  highly  gratified.     Among 
all  the  writings  of  this  kind,  there  was  none  which  so  much 
aifected  him  as  the  ^^  Tbeologia  Germanica,*'  once  a  fa* 
vourite  book  with  Luther.    This  was  written  by  one  John 
Taulerusy  a  Dominican  monk,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  * 
and  who,  being  supposed  by  the  credulity  of  that  age  to 
be  favoured  with  revelations  from  heaven,  was  styled  the 
<*  illuminated  divine."  He  preached  chiefly  at  Cologne  and 
Strasburg,  and  died  in  16S1.     His  book,  written  in  Ger- 
nnan,  was  translated  into  Latin,  first  by  Surius,  and  after- 
wards by  Sebastian  Castalio  ;  and  it  went  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  from  15 18  to  1700,  when  it  was  printed 
in  French  at  Amsterdam. 

The  pretensions,  which  such  authors  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  make  of  arriving  at  extraordinary  degrees  of 
illumination  by  their  institutes,  entirely  captivated  More's 
fancy  4  Who  pursued  their  method  with  great  seriousness 
and  intense  application ;  and,  in  three  or  four  years,  had 
reduced  himself  to  so  thin  a  state  of  body,  and  began  to 
talk  in  such  a  manner  of  experiences  and  communications, 
as  brought  him  into  a  suspicion  of  being  touched  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  1640,  he  composed  his  *^  Psycho-Zoia,  or 
the  Life  of  the  Soul ;''  which,  with  an  addition  of  other 
poems,  he  republished  in  1647,  Svo,  under  the  title  of 
^<  Philosophical  Poems,^'  and  dedicated  to  his  father.  He 
takes  notice,  in  his  dedication,  that  his  father  used  to  read 
to.  his  children  on  winter  nights  ^^  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'* 
with  which  our  author  was -highly  delighted,  and  which,  he 
says  in  the  dedication,  '^  first  turned  his  ears  to  poetry/* 
Id  1.639,  he  had  taken  his  master  of  arts'  degree ;  and,  be^ 
^Dg  chosen  fellow  of  his  college^  became  tutor  .to  several 
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|>e0soiiB  of  gre^  quality.    One  of  ibese  was  shrJohii'  f  ineb, 
-wbose  lister  lady  Conway  was  an  enthosiaat  of  hid  own 
atampi  and  became  at  length  •  a  qnaker,  altbough  he  Is* 
.  boured  for  many  years  to  reclaio(i  her.     He  still,  howevef, 
ibad  a  great  esteem  for  her;  and  drew  tip  some  of  his 
^'  Treatises^*  at  her  particular  request ;  and  -she,  in  return, 
left'  him  a  legacy  of  400/.     He  composed  others  of  his 
works  at  Ragley,.  the  seat  of  her  lord  in  Warwickshirvi, 
.where,  at  intervals,  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
timie.  .  He  met  here  with  two  extraordinary  persons,  the 
famotts'  Van  Helmont,  and  the  do  less  famous'  Valentine 
rGreatrakes;  for,  it  seems,  lady  Oonway  was  frequently 
afflicted' wkh  violent  pains  iu  her  heudj  and  these  two  per- 
;  flona  were  called  in,  at  different  times,  to  %ry  their  powers 
.Upon  her ;  and,  at  last.  Van  Helmont  lived  in  the  femily. 
•There  was  once  a  jdesign  of  printing  sotne  remains  of  this 
ladj^  after  her  death ;  and  the  prefa<{e  Was  actually  written 
by  orar  author  under  theperson  of  Van  Helmont  ^  in  which 
disguise  be  draws  her  charactdr  with  so  much  address^  that 
we  are  told  the.  most  rigid  quaker  would  see  every  thing 
be  could  wish  in  it,  and  yet  the  soberest  Chi^istian  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it     It  is  printed  at  ktrge  in  his  life. 

In  16T5,  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  churcb^of  Glou- 
cester^  being  collated  to  it  by^  lady  Conway's  brother,  lord 
/Fincb,  whp  was  then  ohatic^llor of  (England,  and  afterwards 
earl  of  Nottingham ;  but  soon  resigned  it  to  Dr.  Edward 
Fowler,  ^fiorwarda  bishop  of  Gloucester,  on  whdm  it  was 
Qonferred  at  bis  request.  It  was  thought  to  be  with  thts 
rview  chat  Dr.  More  accepted  of  this  preferaleftt,  4t  bdng 
;the  only  one  he  could  ever  be  induced  to  aqcepv  aifter  he 
J)ad  devoted  himself  to»  a  cqllege  life,  which  lie  did  very 
'  early  ;  for,  in  1642,  tbe>restgned  the  rectory  of  tngoldsby 
jo  Uncoliishirey  soon  afte9rifae:had' been  presented  to  it  by 
bis  father,  who  had  bought  the  pewpetual  advowson  of  it 
(for  him.  Here  be-  made  himself  a  paraxlise,  as  be  ex  proves 
it ;  atYd  be  was  «o  fearful  of  hurting  it  by  arry>  change  in 
:his  present  sitdation>  thar  he  eveii  declined  the  mastership 
ofhi$^own  college^  into  which,  it' is  said,  he  might  hav& 
been  eteoted  in  I654j  in  preference  to  Dr.  Cud  worth. 
After  this,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  be  withstood  va^ 
rious  solicitations,  particularly  to  accept  the  deanery  of 
Christ  church  in  Dublin,  ;aBd  the.provostship  of  Trirlity 
college,  as.  well  |kS  the  deanery  o£  .St.  Patrick^s  ;•  but  these 
he  persisted  In  refusing,  ^though  he  was  assured  they  were 
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d^ign^.ofAy  %9  pave,  tbe  way  to  sonietbing  bigher,*  tberd 
b^iigi  t,wi3  bishoprics  in  view  offered,  to  bis  choice^  one  of 
Wjpiipb  wan  valued  at  liiOOiL  per  anounin  .This  attempt  ta 
draw  him  into  Ireland  proving  insufficient^  a  very  good 
bishopric^  was. procured  for  bim  in  England;  and  his  friends 
got  hinot  ta  far,  as  Whitefaally.in  order  to  kiss  his  ma^sty^ii 
luind  for  it;  but  aa  soon  as  he  understood  the  business; 
which  bad  hitfaerto:been. concealed  from  him,  be^could  noit 
bci  prevailed  on. to  .stir  a  step  farther. 

.During;  tbe  rebeiiion  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  the  stu« 
dious  .retirement  be  hiad  chosen,  although  be  had  mad^ 
lihfts^tf  obnoxious,  by  coi&stanily  refusing  to  taike  tbe  cove-^ 
.  iiarnt*    He  saw  and  lamented  the  >iniseries  of  his  country  ; 
but,  in  general,  Arcbin^edes  like,  be  was  so  busy  in  bis 
ebiamber  as  to  mind  veryiittle  what  was  doing  without.   He 
had  a  great  esteem  for  Des  €artes,  with  whom  he  held  a 
correspondence  upon  several  pofnis  of  his  philosophy.    He 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  tbe  writing  of  books ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  bis  parts>  and  learning  were  uifiv^rsally  ad-* 
n}ired«     On  this  account  be  was  called  into  the  Royal  So-« 
ciety,  with  a  view  of  giving  reputation  to  it,  before  it^ 
^tablisbment  by  tbe  royal  charter ;  for  wbicb  purpose  he 
wa«  proposed  as  a  candidate  by  Dr.  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Cud-^ 
worth,  June/^*,  1661,  and  elected  fellow  soon  after.     Hi^ 
writings  became  so  popular,  that  Mr*  Chishull,  an  eminent 
bookseller,^  declared,  that,  for  twenty  years  together,  .aftei^ 
the  return  of  Charles  IL  the  ^*  Mystery  of  Godliness,^'  and 
Dr.  MoreV  other  works,  ruled  all  the  booksellers  inLon-< 
don  ;  and  a  very  remarkable  testimony  of  their  esteem  wa^ 
given.. by.  John  Cockshuit  of  the  Inner  Teinple,  esq.  who^ 
by  his  last  will,  left  300/.  to  have  three  of  his  principal 
pieces  translated  into  Latin.    Tbesewere  bis  **  Mystery 
pf  Godliness,"  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,''  and  his  "  Philoso- 
phical Golleotions."     This  legacy  induead  our  author  to 
translate,  together  with  these,  the  rest  of  his  English  works 
which  be  thought  worth  printing,  into  that  language  ;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  published  in  1679;  in  th^ee  large 
volumes,  folio.     In  undertaking  the  translation  himself,  bii 
design  was  to  appropriate  Mr.  C^cksboit-s^  l^g^oy  to  the 
founding  of  three  scholarships  iii  Christ's- college;  but  m 
they  could  not  be  printed  and  published  without  consuming 
tbe  greatest  part,  of  it,  he  made  up  this  los&  by  other  dona-^ 
tions.  in  his  life-time,  and  by  the  perj^uiity  of  the  rectory 
of  logoldsby,  wbicb  be  left  to  tbe  college-  hy  wilk    Be 
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died  Sept  1, 1687,  in  his  seventy-third  year ;  and  was  hti^ 
Iried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  lie  also  Mr.  Mede 
and  Dr.  Cudworth,  two  other  contemporary  ornaments  of 
that  foundation. 

Dr.  More  was  in  his  person  tall,  thin,  bat  well  propor* 
tioned;  his  countenance  serene  and  lively,  and  his  eye 
sharp  and  penetrating.  He  was  a  man  of  great  genius, 
and  of  very  extensive  learning,  which  may  be  discovered 
in  his  writings,  amidst  their  deep  tincture  of  mysticism. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  of  opinion,  like  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato;  and 
consequently,  that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philosophy 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Platonists.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ancient  Cabbalistic 
philosophy  sprang  from  the  same  fountain ;  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of  this  philosophy, 
by  shewing  its  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  corruptions  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  modern  Cabbalists.  The  Carte- 
sian system  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  embraced  by  More,  as 
on  the  whole  consonant;  to  his  ideas  of  nature  ;  and  he  took 
much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Cabbalistic  doctrine.  His^  penetrating  understanding,  how- 
ever, discovered  defects  in  this  new  system,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  supply. 

With  these  opinions,  he  was  accounted  a  man  of  the 
most  ardent  piety,  and  of  an  irreproachable  life.  Dr.  Ou- 
tram  said  **  that  he  looked  upon  Dr.  More  as  the  holiest 
person  upon  the  face  of  the  earth/'  His  temper  was  na- 
'  turally  grave  and  thoughtful,  but  at  some  times,  he< could 
relax  into  gay  conversation  and  pleasantry.  After  finifting' 
some  of  bis  writings,  which  had  occasioned  much  fatigue| 
be  said,  ^<  Now^  for  these  three  months,  I  will  neither 
think  a  wise  thought,  nor  speak  a  wise  word,  nor  do  any  ill 
thing.''  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  extacy,  during  which 
be  seemed  so  entirely  swallowed  up  in  joy  and  happiness, 
that  Mr.  Norris  styles  him  the  '*  intellectual  Epicure.*'  He 
was  meek  and  humble,  liberal  to  the  poor^  and  of  a  very 
kind  and  benevolent  spirit.  He  once  said  to  a  friend, 
**  that  he  was  thought  by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he 
thanked  God  he  had  a  soft  heart,",  and  gave  at  that  time 
the  sum  of  50i.  to  a  clergyman's  widow.  Bishop  Burnet 
isalls  him  ^*  an  open-hearted  and  sincere  Christian  philo* 
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topher^  who  studied  to  establish  men  in  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religion  against  atheism,  which  was  then  beginning 
to  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  hypocrisy  of  some, 
and  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more  sincere  enthusiasts." 
His  writings  have  not  of  late  years  been  in  much  request, 
although  all  of  them  were  read  and  admired  in  his  day. 
Addison  styles  his  *^  Enchiridion  Ethicum"  an  admirable 
system  of  ethics ;  but  none  of  his  works  appear  to  have 
been  more  relished  than  his  ^^*Divine  Dialogues*'  concern- 
ing the  attributes  and  providence  of  God.  Dr.  Blair  says 
of  this  work,  that  though  Dr.  More*s  style  be  now  in  some 
measure  obsolete,  and  *  his  speakers  marked  with  the  aca* 
demic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani« 
mated  by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  con« 
versation,  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings 
oftbiskind.^ 

MORE,  or  MOORE  (James,  esq.),  was  the  son  of  Af^ 
ihur.  More^  esq.  one  of  the  lords-commissioners  of  trade  ia 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.:  Smyth,  who  left  this,  his  grandson,  an  handsome 
estate^  upon  which  account  he  obtained  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  to  change  his  name  from  More  to  Smyth ;  and,  be- 
sides this  estate,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  bad 
his  place  of  pay-master  to  the  band  of  gentletnen-pen- 
sioners,  with  bis  younger  brother  Arthur  More,  esq.  He 
was  bred. at  Worcester  college^  Oxford;  and,  while  he  was 
there,  wrote  a  comedy,  called  ^<  The  Rival  Modes.^  This 
play  was  condemned  in  the  acting,  but  he.  printed  it  ia 
1727,  with  die  following  motto,  which  the '  conomentator 
on  the  Donciad,  by  way  of  irony,  calls  modest :  *<  Hie 
csestus  artemque  repono.*'  Being  of  a-  gay  disposition,  he 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Wharton ; 
and  being  «lso,  like  him,  destitute  of  prudence,  he  joined 
with  that  nobleman  in  writing  a  paper,  called  ^^The  In-^ 
quisitor,;*'  which  breathedisomuch  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism, 
that  the  publisher  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  his  profit  to 
bis  safety,  and  discontinue  it.  By  using  too  much  freedom 
with  Pope,  he  occasioned  that  poet  to  stigmatize  him  in 
his  Dunciad : 


tt 


Never  was  dash'd  out  at  one  lucky  hit^ 
A  fool  so  just  acoj^  of  a  wit : 

^  life  by  Rielnrd  Ward,  A.M.  rector  of  Ingoldsbjr  m  Uncolnsbire,  1710, 8fo.-r> 
Biog.  Brit.->Burnet'8  Own  Timet. -^Birch's  Life  ofTiUotson. — Blair's  Lectureg^ 
— *BrQcker'f  Hist,  of  Pbilosopby,  by  Eoaeld.— Ceosara  Literariai  toI.  III. 
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So  Hke»  4hat  critks  said,  and  cbattien  Sffiire, 
A  wit  it  wa8>  and  call*d  the  phaatom  More." 

The  whole  is  a  clear,  energetic,  and  lively  description,  und, 
'as  Dr.  Young,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Moee,  told 
Dr.  Warion,  the  portrait  is  not  ovev-charged.  Some^bave 
.ttiou^bt  that  Pope^s  character  of  Macer  was  intended  also 
for  More,  bat  the  leanness  there  alluded  to  caniiot  apjily  to 
'More,  if  the  above  description  be  just«  The  pastorai 
Philips  is  more  probably  Macer. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  More  and  Pope  was 
ihis :  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Daily  Joarnal,  March'  1 9, 
•1728,  wriiteii  by  the  former,  there  are  the  following  words: 
^^  Upon  reading  the  third  volume  of  Pope's  Miscelbnies^  I 
found  five  lihes^  which  I  thought  excellent:  and,  happen^- 
ing  to  praise  themj  a  gentleman  produced  ^:  modem 
comedy,  ^  The  Rival  Modes,'  where  were  the'  same  verses 
to  a  tittle.  '  These  ^ntlemeD  are'  iitidbubbedly  the  first 
plagiaries,  who  pretend  to  make  .a  .reputation  by  stealingr 
from  a  man's  works  in  bis  owa  Ufe*tiiilie^  and/Out  of  a  pnb* 
iic  print.?  '  3at  it  appeari,  from:  the  notes  to  the  Oun<;iai^ 
that  More  himself  borrowed  the  lines  from  Pop^;  for,  in 
a  letter  to.  Pope,  dated  Jan.  27,  1726,  be  observes,  that 
'^  these  versesy' which  he  bad  before  given  him  leave  to 
insert  in  ^  The  Rival  Modes,'  would  be  known  for  bis,  some 
copies  being  got  abroad.  He  desires  nevertheless,  thal^ 
since  the  lines  in  his  comedy  have  been  read  to  several; 
Pope  ^'ould  not  deprive  it  of  them.''  As  proofs  of  this 
circu&istance,  are  brought  the  testimonies  of  lord  BoKngf 
broke,  and  the  lady  of  Hugh  Bethel,  esq.  to  whom  the 
verses  :were  originally  addressed,  who  knew  them'  to  be 
Pope's  long  before  ^^  The  Rival  Modes"  was  written.  This 
gentleman  died  in  1734,  at  Wfaiater^  near  Isleworth  in 
Middlesex,  for  which  county  he  wai  «  justite  of  peace. 
Notwithstanding' his  quarnel  with  Pppe^  be  was  certainly  a 
man  of  parts  and  politeness,  or  the  poet  would  never  have 
introduced  him,  as  he  did,  to  the  earl  of  Peterl>orough'S 
acquaintance;  (but his  misfortune  was>  as  the  commenta* 
tor  oh  the  Dunciad  obse;ves^  too  inordinate  at  passion  to 
be  thought  a  wit.* 

MORE  (SicTHOMAs),  ch^i^lor  of  England  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  the  niost  illustrious  cM- 

< 

1  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XClX.i— Biog.  'Drtm.— IVpc'g' Worloii  by  Bowles  j  see 
Judex,  Moore  and  Smyth.  *       '' 
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lactextoFthBlperiodj.  was* barn  io  Milk-itreet)  London,  iti^ 
1480.     Htt  was.tbe  son  of  sir  John  More,  knight,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  lung's  .bencb,:  and  a  man  of  .great  abilU^ 
ties  and  iotegrity.     Sir  John  tiadalso  much  of  t^at  plea*; 
sant  wity  for  wbicfa  bis  son  was  afterwards  so  distinguished  ;i 
and,  as  a  specimea  of  it,  Cainden  relateSj  that  be  would' 
compare  tbe  danger  in  thie  cboice  of  a  wife  to  that  of  put-f 
ting  a  naan's  hand  into  a  bag  full  of  snakes,  with  only  one 
eel  in  it ;  .where he: may,  indeed,,  chance  to  light  of  the  eef,^ 
but  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  he  is^  stung  by  a  silake.     It  has^ 
b€ien>observed,  however^  that  sir  John  ventured  to  put  his 
hand  three  times  ihtO' this  bag,  for  he  married  three  wives  $^ 
nor  waS'  the  sting  so  burtfbl  aa  to  prevent  his  arriving  at- 
the-age  of:  ninety ;  and  then  he  did  not  die  of  old  age,  but  of^ 
a  surfeit,;  oocasioned  by  eating  grapes.     Sir  Thomas-  was! 
his  son  by  his  fin^  wife,  whose  .maiden  name  was  HamU' 
combe.     He  was  educated  in.London^  at  a  free^school^^- 
great  repute  at  that  time  in  Threadneedle*street,  called  St^ 
Anthony's,  where  archbishop  Whitgift,  and.  other  eminent 
men,  bad  been  brought  dp;  and  here-he  made  a  progress 
in  grammar-learning,  suitable  to  his  uncommon  parts  and 
applicaitidn.     He  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  family  of 
cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor 
of  England:   a  method  of  education  much  practised  in 
those  times,  but  chiefly  in  the  case  of  noblemen^s  sons, . 
with  whom  sir  John  More  might  be  supposed  to  rank,  from 
the  high  office  he  held*    The.cardinal  was  delighted  with- 
his  ingenuous  modesty,  and  with  the  vivacity  and  qaick* 
ness  of  his  wit,  of  which  he  gave  surprising  instances :'  one 
of  which  was,  that  while  the  players  in  Christmas  holidays 
were  acting  there,  he  would  sometimes  suddenly  step  in 
among  them,  and,  without  aay  previous  study,  make  a. part 
of  his  own,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience.    The 
cardinal  indeed  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  bus  fa- 
vourite pupil,  that  he  used  frequently  to  say  to  those  ab^t 
him,  that  ^^  More,  whosoever  should  live  to.  see  it,  would 
one  day  prove  a  marvellous  man." 

In  1497,  he  was  sent  to  Canterbury  college,  now  part 
of  Christ  church,  in  Oxford  ;  where  be  heard  the  lectures 
of  Linacer  and  Grocyn,  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues: 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  proof  of  having  attained 
a  good  style  in  both,  by  ^*  Epigramsr  and  Translations,^' 
which  are  printed  in  his  works.  During  his  residence  tiere, 
his  father  is  said  to  have  allowed  him  a  very  scanty  maiur 
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teiiancey  and  even  of  that,  exacted  a  mbit  particular  ac«! 
coaat,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  bis  falling  into 
idleness  and  idle  expences ;  bat  sir  Thomas,  when  of  ripor 
years,  approved  the  plan,  and  owned  that  he  had  reaped 
great  benefit  from  it.  After  two.  years  spent  at  Oxford, 
VFhere  he  made  a  suitable  progress  in  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
philosophy,  he  was  removed  to  New-inn,  London,  in  order 
to  apply  to  the  law ;  and  soon  after  to  Lincoln* s-inn,  wberO' 
he  continued  his  studies  till  he  became  a  barrister. ,  When 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  practise 
monkish  austerities,  wearing  a  sharp  shirt  of  hair  next  to 
his  skin,  which  he  never  after  left  entirely  off,  not  even 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  It  is  indeed  most  wonderful 
that  at  no  period  of  his  life,  did  a  ray  of  that  light  that  was 
now  breaking  upon  the  world,  penetrate  his  mind.  With 
talents,  learning,  and  wit,  far  beyond  bis  contemporaiies, 
he  wasalso  far  beyond  them  in  religious  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  shewed  great  independence  of  spirit,  in  1503,  by  op- 
posing a  subsidy  demanded  by   Henry  VIL  with   such, 
strength  of  argument,  that  it  was  actually  refused  by  the 
parliament:  on  this  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  king's  privy-* 
council,  went  presently  from  the  house,  and  told  his  ma« 

i'esty,  that  a  beardless  boy  had  defeated. his  intention.  The 
;ing  resented  the  matter  so  highly,  that,  he  would  not  be 
aatisfied,  till  he  had  some  way  revenged  it :  but  as  .the  son, 
who  had  nothing,  could  lose  nothing,  he  devised  a  cause- 
less quarrel  against  the  father ;  and,  sending  him  to  the 
Tower,  kept  him  there  till  he  had  forced  a  fine  of  100/. 
from  hiui,  for  his  pretended  offence.  It  happened  soon 
after,  that  IVIore,  coming  on  a  suit  to  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, one  of  the  king's  privy-council,  the  bishop  called 
him  aside,  and  with  much  apparent  kindness,  promised, 
that  if  he  would  be  ruled  by  him,  he  would  not  fail  to  re- 
store him. to  the  king's  favour.  It  was  conjectured,  per- 
haps unjustly,  that  Fox's  object  was  to  draw  from  him  some 
confession  of  bis  offenoe,  so  that  the  king  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  histdispleasure  againsthim.  More, 
however,  if  this  really  was, the  case,  had  too  much  prudence 
to  be  entrapped^  and  desired  some  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  This  being  granted,  he  obtained  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Whitford,  his  familiar  friend,  then  chaplain  to 
the  bishop,  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  Sion,  and  i^elated. 
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^hat  the  bish^pt  proposed.  Whitford  dissuaded  him  from 
listening  to  the  bisbop^s  motion  :  ^'  for/'  says  he,  f'  my 
lord  and  master,  to  serve  the  king*s  turn,  will  not  stick  to 
Consent  to  the  death  of  his  own  father.''  After  receiving 
this  opinion,  which  Fox  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved. 
More  became  so  alarmed,  as  to  have  some  thoughts  of 
visiting  the  continent.  With  this  view  he  studied  the 
French  tongue,  and  cultivated  most  of  the  liberal  sciences^ 
as  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  history; 
but  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  rendered  the  precaution  un^ 
necessary,  and  he  again  resumed  his  profession. 

When  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  had  read  a  public  lecture, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  upon  St.  Austin's 
treatise  ^^  De  civitate  Dei'*^,*'  in  which,  without  attempting 
to  discuss  any  points  of  divinity,  he  explained  the  precepts 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  cleared  up  difficulties  in  history,. 
and  that  with  such  skill,  eloquence,  and  ability,  as  to  at« 
tract  a  large  number  of  hearers  among  persons  of.  note 
and  learning;  and  Grocyn  himself,  who  had  been  his  mas* 
ter  in  Greek,  also  became  one  of  his  auditors.  The  repu* 
tation  of  this  lecture,  which  appears  to  have  been  gratui* 
tous,  made  him  be  appointed  law-reader  at  Furnivai's-inn, 
which  place  he  held  above  three  years.  Some  time  after, 
the  superstition  which  we  lament  in  this  illustrious  man's 
character,  led  him  to  take  lodgings  near  the  Charter-house, 
where  he  went  through  all.  the  spiritual  exercises  of  that 
society.  He  disciplined  himself  every  Friday,  and  on  high 
fasting  days;  he  used  also  much  fasting  and  watching,  and 
often  lay  either  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  upon  some  bench,' 
with  a  log  under  his  head,  and  allowed  himself  but  four  or 
five  hours'  sleep  in  the  night.  He  was  also  a  diligent  at*: 
tendant  on  the  public  preaching  of  dean  Colet,  whom  he 
chose  for  his  spiritual  father,  and  once  had  a  strong  in- 
clination to  enter  into  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  as  well 
as  to  take  the  priesthood.  But  6nding  that  all  his  austeri- 
ties were  of  little  avail  in  procuring  him  the  gift  of  conti- 
nence, he  took  Dr.  Colet's  advice,  and  resolved  to  marry. 
Having  some  acquaintance  with  John  Colt,  esq.  of  New- 
ball  in  Essex,  he  now  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  him. 
Mr.  Colt  had  three  accomplished  and  agreeable  daughtera^ 
the  eldest  of  whom  Mr.  More  chose  for  a  wife,  although 

•  r 

*  This  he  bad  done  before  at  Oxford.  Whether  he  repeated  the  lecture  here, 
or  whether  the  passage  fn  the  text  bat  been  introduced  out  of  its  place,  is  toot 
very  clear. 
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VIIL  and  Cbaries  V.  then  ably  archduke  of  Austria.  While 
at  Bruges^  a  conceited  scholar  issued  a  cballcDge,  that  be 
would  answer  any  question  which  could  be  proposed  to 
him  in  any  art  whatsoever :  upon  which  More  caused  this 
to  be  put  up,  '^  An  averia  capta  in  witbemamia  sint  irre- 
plegiabilia  ?^'  adding,  that  there  was  one  of  the  English 
ambassador's  retinue,  who  was  ready  to  dispute  with  him 
upon  it.  But  the  challenger,  not  understanding  those 
terms  of  our  common  law,  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and 
so  was  made  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  city*. 

The  fame  of  Morels  learnine,  ability  in  the  law,  and 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  business,  having  reached 
the  ears  of  Henry  VIII.  he  ordered  cardinal  Wolsey  to 
engage  bim  in  the  service  of  the  court  With  this  vieiir 
the  cardinal  offered  him  a  pension,  which  sir  Thomas  tbeur 
refused,  as  not  thinking  it  equivalent  to  his  present  advan- 
tages :  but  the  king  soon  after  insisted  upon  his  entering 
into  his  service,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  vacancy,  obliged 
him,  for  the  present,  to  accept  the  place  of  master  of  the 
requests.  Within  a  month  after,  he  was  knighted,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  privy  counciL  In  i  520,  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer  ;  and  soon  after  this  bought  a 
bouse  by  the  river-side  at  Chelsea f,  where  he  settled  with 
his  family,   having  buried  his  first  wife,   and  married  a 

*  Thii  challenger,  however,  might  noUiing  odiiM   have  happened  nore 

be  a  very  general  disputant  and  a  good  happily;    You  would  say  there  were 

logician,  as  logic  was  then  undentood,  in  that  honae  Plato's  academy.    But  I 

without  understanding  the  barbarous  do  the  house  injury,  in  oomparing  it 

jargon  of  Morels  question.    The  Eog-  to  Plato's  academy,  where  there  were 

tish,  or  at  least,  the  meaning  is,  Whe-  only  disputations  of  numbers  and  ge^ 

ther  cattle  taken  ii|  withernam  (a  writ  metrical    figures,  and   sometimes  of 

ta  make  reprisals   on  one    who  has  i^ral  ▼iriues.     I  should  rather  call  his 

wrongfully  distrained  another  man's  house  a  school,  or  untTertity,  of  Chris* 

cattle,    and   drove  them  out  of  the  tian  religion.    There  is  none  therein 

county)  be  irrepleviable  ?  but   readeth   or  studieth  the  liberal 

f  <*  More,"  says  Erasmus,    "has  sciences;    but  their  special   care  is 

built  near  London,  upon  the  Thames,  piety  and  virtue.    There  is  no  quar- 

auch  a  commodious  house  as  is  neither  relling  nor  intemperate  words  heard* 

mean,  nor  subject  to  envy,  yet  mag-  nor  any  seen  idle ;  and  that  worthy 

oificent  enough.'    There  he  converses  gentleman  does  not  govern  his  house- 

.  affably  with  his  family,  his  wife,  bis  hold,  nor  introduce  into  it  so  much  re- 

iftn,    and   dattghter*in-lawy  his  three  gularity  and  order,  by  proud  ahd  lofty 

daughters,  and  their  husbands ;  with  words,  but  with  all  kind  and  courtaoua 

eleven  grand-children.     There  is  not  benevolence;  every  body  performing 

any  man  living  so  affectionate  to  his  his  duty,  yet  is  there  always  alacrity, 

efaildien  as  be;  and  he  loveth  bis  old  neither  is  sober  mirth  any  thing  want« 

wife,  as  well  as  if  she  were  a  young  ing."  An  account  of  sir  Thomas  Mere's 

maid.    And  such  is  the  excellence  of  house  at  Chelsea,  with  its  suocessive 

his  temper,  that  whatsoever  happeneth  owners,  may  be  seen  in  Lysons's  JBo- 

that  could  not  be  helped,  be  is  as  virons,  vol.  IL    No  part  of  it  now  re- 

chearful  and  as  well  satisfied  as  though  mains. 
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iecond,  who  was  a  widow  and  somewhat  in  years.  With  all 
his  excellent  endowments  for  public  business,  sir  Thomas 
had  far  less  relish  for  the  bustle  of  a  court,  than  for  the 
calmer  and  more  substantial  pleasures   of  the  domestic 
circle.     He  thought  it  therefore  rather  a  misfortune  that 
the  king  at  this  time  took  an  extraordinary  liking  to  his 
compa/iy,  and  began  to  engross  all  his  leisure,  time.     The 
'  moment  he  had  finished  his  devotions  on  holidays,  he  used 
to  send  for  sir  Thomas  into  his  closet,  and  there  confer 
with  him,  sometimes  about  astronomy,  geometry,  divinity^ 
and  other  parts  of  learning,  as  well  as  about  his  own  affairs. 
He  would  frequently  in  the  night  carry  him  up  to  his  leads 
on  the  top  of  his  house,  and  discourse  with  him  about  the 
motions  of  the  planets ;  and,  because  sir  Thomas  wasof  a 
very  pleasant  disposition,  the  king  and  queen  used  to  send 
for  him  after  supper,*  or  in  supper-time,  to  be  merry  with 
them.     Sir  Thomas  perceiving,  by  this  fondiie3s,  that  he 
could  not  once  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to  his  wife 
and  children,  or  be  absent  from  court  two  days  together, 
without  being  sent  for,  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  a 
aingular  expedient,  suppressing  his  accustomed  fecetious- 
ness,  and  assuming  a  dullness  and  gravity,  which  b  said  to 
have  put  an  end  to  his  invitations.     It  is,  however,  not  im- 
proba^re  that  he  really  felt  the  uneasiness  which  he  dis- 
played. 

There  was  a  reason  of  more  importance  than  his'con* 
versation  talents,  for  Henry^s  partiality.  About  this  time 
his  majesty  was  preparing  his  answer  to  Luther,  in  which 
sir  Thomas  assisted  his  majesty,  by  reducing  that  treatise 
into  a  proper  method.  It  was  published  in  1521,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  M. 
Lutherum,  &c.;"  and,  in  1523,  sir  Thomas  published,  writ*- 
ten  by  himself,  ^'  Responsio  aid  Convicia  M.  Lutheri  con* 
gesta  in  Henricum  regem  Angliss.''  Notwithstanding  the 
confidence  and  friendship, which  Henry  appeared  to  shew, 
sir  Thomas  understood  his  nature,  and  was  not  shy  in  giv* 
ing  his  opinion  of  it.  On  one  occasion,  the  king  came 
unexpectedly  to  Morels  house  at  Chelsea,  and  dined  with 
Jum ;  and  after  dinner  walked  with  him  in  his  garden,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  holding.his  arm  about  his  neck.  As 
soon  as  his  majesty  was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  sir  Thomas's 
son-in-law,  observed  to  him  how  happy  be  must  be  that 
the  king  had  treated  him  with  so  much  familiarity,  as  he 
had  never  seen  used  to  any  person  before,  except  x$irdv 
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nal  Wchejf  vvtiom  he  once  savr  his  tri^etty  waK  wiUi  mn 
in  arm'.  *'  I  thank  our  lord^'*  answered  sir  Thomas^  ^*  I 
find  his  grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed,  and  I  beliete  be 
doth  as  singularly  favour  me  as  any  subject  within  this 
realm.  However,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  have  no 
cause  to  be  proud  tbeieof :  for,  if  my  head  would  nin  hiol 
•a  castle  in  Erance,  it  should  not  fait  to  go.^' 

In  ,1525,  be  was  chosen  speaker  of  the.  House  of  X^lom- 
inotis ;  and,  soon  after,  shewed  great  intrepidity  in  frus*- 
.trating  a  motion  for  an  oppressive  subsidy,  promoted  bycar- 
.dinal  Woisey,  who  came  to  the  house  thinking  that  his  pre- 
sence would  intimidate  :the  members..  Ou  the  contrsry,  the 
members  refused  to  speak  in  his  presence,  and  sir  Thomas 
as  speaker,  gave  him  such  an  evasive  answer  as  made  him 
leave  the  house  in  a  violent  passion.     This  behaviour,  the 
^cardinal  afterwards,  in  the  gailery  at  Whitehall,  complained 
-of  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Would  to  >Qod  you  had<  been  ait 
Home,  Mr.  More,*  when  I  made  you  speaker."  *  To  which 
^ir  Thomas  answered,  ^' Your  grace  hotef&nded,  so  would 
J  too.''    There  was  at  this  time  no^great  cordiality  between 
-Woisey  aud  More,  which  .has  been  attributed  to  the  car- 
idinal's  being  jealous  of,  Morels  favour  with  the  king.  More, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  afraid  of  him,  and 
•made  •him,  on  a  remarkable  occasion,  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  keenest  witticisms.     During  a  dispute  in  the  privyr 
council)  Wobey  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  call  sir  Thomas 
afbol^  to  which  he  immediately  answerec^  '*  Thanks  be  to 
God)-  that  the  king's  majesty  has  but  one  fool  in  his  right 
iionoorable  council.'*    At  length,  to  get  rid  of  this  rival,  in 
-the  gentlest  way  he  could, .  and.  even  under  the  noask  of 
honouring  his  political  talents,  the  cafdinarpersuaded  the 
kiug  to  send  him  on  the  embassy  into  Spain  in  1526  :  biit 
against  this  sir  Thomas  pleaded  the  unfavourable  climate 
<ify3pain,  and  the  actiial  state  of  his  health,  which  his  ma- 
jesty accepted  as  a  sufficient  plea,  saying,  "^  It. is  not  our 
oeamng,  Mr.  More^  to  do  you  any  hurt,  but  to  do  yoij^ 
^ood ;  we  will  think  of  some  other,  and  employ  your  ser*- 
Tice  otherwise.".     The  following  year  he  was  joined,  with 
several  other  officers  of  state,  to  cardinal  Woisey,.  in  a 
splendid  embassy  ho  France.     After  hia  return  he  was  ap:- 
pointed  chancellor  of  the  d^iatchy  e£  Lancaster,  and  iii  July 
1529,  he  and  his  friend  bishop^  Tonstal  wese.  appointed 
maibRssadors,  to  negooiaite  a  peace  between  *  the  emperoifV 
king. Henry,  ajad  the  king  of  France, . which  waa  accord« 
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in^ly  eoficluddd  at  Cambfay*  Sic  Thomas  dcqidited  hitinfi- 
fiielf  in  tb^s  d^ociatioQ,  in  a  manner  vrhicb /procured  him 
the  approhatioa  of  the  king.  It  wassirTliomas's  cjusloai, 
.when  in  th«  cotsrse  of  tfaiese. embassies  beicaoie  to* any  fo- 
x^ign/uoiversity^'  to, desire. to  be,pj!e$ent  at  tbeur  readings 
and  disputations',  and  be  would  sometimes  dispute  amof<)^ 
ihem  bimsielf,  and  witb  so  much  readiness  and  dearnic^,- as 
to  excite  the  admiration,  of  the  . auditors ,  and  vrb^n  tli^ 
Jung  visited  our  own  universitieay  "where  iie  was  reoaived 
^itb  learned/ speeches/ sir  Tb«>mas  More  was  i^way^  ap^ 
pointed  to  make  an  extempore  answer  for  the. king,  »k&  the 
f^ian  of  alibis  court  the  be^t  qualified  for  die  onidertscking.  ' 
^Before  sirTbomai$  went  on  his  lasl.embassy^ the  king 
sounded,  him  upon  the  subject  of  >bfl9  dtirorce  fisom  Cat^ba* 
arine  of  Arragon»  a$  be  did  again  after  bis  retur<ni|  but  did 
•fipt  receive,  either  l^ime,  an  ans^n^er  agreeable  / to  iiisioeli^ 
nations.  Yet,  his  .majesty '9  fised  resolution  in  thatpoiM 
did  not  binder  bin;,  upon  the  tdiagrace  of  cardinal  Wolsiey^ 
from  intrusting  the  greal:  seal  witb  sir.Thomasy  which  WM 
j^elivered  to  him  Oct.  .25,  ;i530«  |Sis  biogiraf>bers  faava 
/^aid  that  tbi^  favpur  was  the  more'.extraordinaityy  as  be  was 
4;b0  first  layi^aii  who  enjoyed  it  ^:  but  .this  ba  mistake^ 
[Tbere  are  at  least  .fow  instances. 0^. by jnen  bettug'dhan^U 
4oirs^J)efore  his  time.  Some'  have  tbdugbt  tbait'tbe  bobotif 
iyajs  conferr^ed  wi(h!a  view  of  eng^gin^  hiin  t/^  ap^ove:thd 
intended  di^^or/cp*  Accordib^^y»'  be  entered 'U|»on 'it  wkh 
j.u«t  apprehension^  of  the. daibger  tb.il'bicfa  it  Would  (i^osid 
Ixijai,  on  that  acoountj  but^deternaiDedid  e<xec«ite«b«  duties 
/pf  the  office  in  a  naiaDjaier  Ihat  migiit  ^tve  dignity  M  in 
and  perhaps  no  chancellor  has  ever  displayed  more  iiprigbvJ> 
j:iess  and  integrity,  j  His  pf^dedessoir  W^Asey  was  a  man  of 
jinquestionable  abilities,  and  incorrupt  i^it  bis  decisions'^ 
J>ut  he  is  'said  to  have .  been  .pr<^d  and  rqpulstve '  to^  tlvt 
^poorer  suitors.  .Sir  Thoiiias,t.on  the  icontrary,  made  ,r»4 
distinctions;  was  nowise  dazzled  by  superior  rank  and 
tstatidn,  and  considered  the  poor  as  especially  entitled  tp 
his  protection.  He  always  spoke  kindly  tQ  svicb,  and^hear^ 
tbem  patiently.  It  was  bis  genjeval  eustoni  to  ^it  every 
afternoon  in  bis  open  ball,  and  if  any  person  b^4. 4  suit  to 
prefer,  he  might  state  the  case  to. him,  without  the  aid  of 
bills,  solicitors,  or  petitions'.  *  And  sudi  was  his' impar- 
tiality, that  he  gave  4  decre^  agaip$)t  one.  of , his  sons-in- 
Xa^Wy  JVlr.  Heropjt  whom  he  in  Tain  urged  to  refef  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration,  and  who  presumed  upon  his  relationship; 
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So  indefatigable  was  he  also,  >bat  although  he  found  tb« 
office  filled  with  causes,  some  of  which  had  been  pending 
for  twenty  yean,  he  dispatched  the  whole  within  two  years^ 
and  calling  for  the  next,  was  told  that  there  was  not  one 
left,  which  circumstance  he  ordered  to  be  entered  on  re- 
cord. 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  honourable  to  himself,  honourable 
to  his  profession,  ahd  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  have 
yet  to  lament  that  the  force  of  popish  bigotry  induced  him 
to  become  a  persecutor  of  the  heretics,    as  they  were 
called.     One  Frith  had  written  against  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence :  and  on  his  not  retracting,  after  More  had  answered 
him,  he  caused  him  to  be  burned.     **  James  Sainton,"  says 
Burnet,  *^  a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  was  taken  to  the  lord 
chancellor's  boose,  where  much  pains  was  taken  to  persuade 
him  to  discover  those  who  favoured  the  new  opinions.  But  (air 
means  not  prevailing.  More  had  him  whipped  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  after  that  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  looked 
on,  and  saw  him  put  to  the  rack.    He  was  burned  in  Smith- 
field.**     Luther  being  asked  whether  sir  Thomas  More  was 
executed  for  the  gospel's  sake  ?  answered,  **  By  no  means, 
for  he  was.  a  very  notable  tyrant.    He  was  the  king's  chiefest 
counsellor,  a  very  learned  and  a  very  wise  man.     He  shed 
the  blood  of  mnny  innocent  Christians  that  confessed  the 
gospel,  and  plagued  and  tormented  them  like  an  execu* 
tioner.**    Yet  hoir  discordant  does  More's  practice  seem  to 
be  to  his  opinions.     In  his  celebrated  **  Utopia*'  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion,  and  that  every  person  might  be  of  what  religion 
be  pleased  '^. 

SirThomas*s  zeal  for  the  Romish  church  led  him,  as 
we  h$tve  noticed,  to  write  some  treatises  in  defence  of  po- 
pery. He  was  thought  by  these  to  have  done  great  service 
to  the  church :  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  had 


•  la  15S6  biihop  TootUi  and  sir 
Thonuui  More  boui^ht  up  the  whole  im« 
pretiioo  of  Wickliff^s  traaslation  of  the 
Kew  Tettament,  printed  m  that  year, 
and  burnt  them  at  Paul's  Cross.  Sir 
Thomas  was  also  accessary  to  a  most 
serere  pnnisbment  and  heavy  fine  in- 
flicted on  some  persons  who  had  im- 
ported Tindars  New  TesUment  in  1530. 
Such,  however,  was  his  fondness  for 
wit,  that  a  repartee  would  sometimes 
S«t  the  better  of  hit  penecutinf  seaL 


A  heretic,  named  flSiber,  being  brongtal 
before  him«  he  said,  "  Silver,  you  must 
be  tried  by  fire."  <•  Yes,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  **  but  you  know,  my  lord, 
that  fukk^silvtr  cannot  abide  the  fire.*' 
More  was  so  pleased  with  this  repartee* 
which,  as  Dr.  Henry  observes,  showeJ 
great  presence  of  mind,  that  he.set  the 
man  at  liberty.  Strype*s  Cranmer,  p« 
81,  and  Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  45d; 
Henry's  Histtiryi  toL  II.  p.  375«3v» 
edition* 
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few  opi^ortunities  of  amassing,  riches^  and  tbat  the  emolu^ 
ments  of  bis  office  were  no  adequate  reward  for  his. merits 
the  clerjryf  in  convocation,  voted  him  a  present  of  five 
thoasand  pounds  ;  a  vast  sum  in  those  days,  which  was  li- 
berally contributed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  supe- 
rior and  inferior.  When,  however,  his  friend  bishop  Tpn^ 
stai,  with  two  other  prelates^  waited  on  him  witfar  this 
present,  be  peremptorily  de<^ined  accepting  it,  telling 
them,  that  ^^  as  it  was  no  smiall  comfort  to  him,  that  such 
wise  and  learned  men  so  well  accepted  of  his  works,  for 
which  he  never  intended  to  receive  any  reward  but  at  the 
hahd  of  God,  so  he  heartily  thanked  this  honourable  body 
for  their  bountiful  consideration."  The  prelates  then  re- 
quested, that  he  would  allow  them  to  present  the  money 
to  his  family  ;  but  in  this  he  was  equally  resolute  —  <'  Not 
so,  indeedy  iny  lords :  I  bad  rather' see  it  all  cast  into  the 
Thames,  than  that  I  or  any  of  mine  should  have  a  penny 
of  it.  For  though  your  lordships*  ofFer  is  very  friendly  aqd 
honourable  to  me,  yet  I  set  so  much  by  my  pleasure,  and 
so  little  by  my  profit,  that  in  good  faith  I  would  not  for  a 
much  larger  sum  have  Idst  the  rest  of  so  many  tiights*  sleep 
as  was  spent  upon  these  writings.  And  yet|  notwithstand- 
ing that,  up6n  condition  that  all  heresies  were  suppressed, 
I  wish  that  all  my  books  were  burnt,  and  tny  labour  eur 
tirely  lost."  There  was  something  new  and  peculiar  in 
^veiy  expression  of  sir  Thomases  thoughts ;  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, while  conversing  on  public  affairs,  at  Chelsea^  he 
told  his  son-in-law  Roper,  that  he  would  be  content  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river;  provided  three  things  were  estab- 
lished in  Christendom :  **  universal  peace  —  uniformity  of 
religion  — ^and  a  safe  conclusion  of  the  king's  marriage,"  at 
tbat  time  in  agitatibn. 

During  his  chancellorship,  the  king  often  importuned 
him  to  re-consid^r  the  subject  of  the  divorce ;  and  when  he 
found  him  persisting  in  his  utifavourable  opinion  of  that 
measure,  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  his  answers,  and  pro- 
mised to  molest  his  conscience  no  more  on  the  subject.  Sir 
Thomas,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  in  a  point 
on  which  he  knew  Henry  would  not  long  bear  any  oppo- 
jiitioh,  and  determined  to  avoid  having  an  official  con- 
cern in  the  divorce,  by  resigning  his  place,  which  he  had 
held  about  three  years.  Henry  professed  to  accept  his 
resignation  with  great  reluctance,  bestowed  many  thanks 
and  much  praise  on  him  for  bis  faithful  discharge  of 'thfi 
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duties  of  ibat  impoitiint  truat,  and  made  bin  the  oioit  Ii« 
benA  promises.  But  sir  Tbomas  was  too  disinterested  to 
claim  these,  and.  nefer  asked  a  penny  for  himself  or  any 
of  bis  family,' in  any  part  of  his  life.  That  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  with,  the  sacrifice  be  had  made, 
appears  from  the  jocular  manner  in  which  he  annoanced 
bis  resignation  to  his  lady.  The  morning  after  he  returned 
the  great  seal,  he  went  to  Chelsea-church  with  his  lady 
and  family,  where,  during  divine  service,  he  sat,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  in  the  quire,  wearing  a  surplice*,  and 
because  it  had  been  a  custom,  after  mass  was  done,  for  one 
of  bis  gentlemen  to  go  to  bis  lady's  pew  and  say,  ^^  My 
lord  is  gone  before  ;**  be  came  now  himself,  and  making  a 
long  bow,  said,  ^*  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'*  Sbe,  think- 
ing, it  to  be  no  more  than  bis  usual  humour,  took  no  no- 
tice of  it;  but,  in  the  ^ay  home,  be  unriddled  the  jest,  by 
acquainting  her  with  what  be  bad  done  the  preceding  day. 
This^  however,  was  no  jest  to  lady  More,  wbo  was  of  a 
worldly  avaricious  spirit,  and  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
pliability  of  temper,  or  submission  to  bis  will.  Sbe  there- 
fore discharged  some  of  her  vulgar  eloquence  on  him  :  — 
^^  Tilly  Vally,  .what  will  you  do,  Mr.  M4>re  ?  will  you  sit 
and  make  goslings  in  the  ashes  ?  Would  to  God,  I  were 
a  man,  and  you  should  quickly  see  what  I  would  do.  What  I 
why,  go  forward  ^with  the  best :  for,  as  my  mother  was 
wont  to  say.  It  is  ever  better  to  rule,  than  to  be  ruled ; 
and,  therefore,  I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  ruled, 
where  L  might  rule."  Sir  Thomas  contented  himself  with 
replying :  '^  By  my  faith,  wife,  I  dare  say  you  speak  truth ; 
for  I  never  found  you  willing  to  be  ruled  yet." 

Sir  Thomas  certMoly  had  none  of  his  lady's'  worldly 
prudence.  During  his  holding  the  chancellorship,  his  inte- 
grity prevented  any  accession  of  wealth,  and, his  generous 
spirit  inclined  him  to  live  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion. What  added  to  his  expences  was,  that  all .  bis  chil- 
dren,  single  and  married,  with  their  respective  families, 
lived  in  his  house.     He  found  his  finances,  therefore,  at  a 


*  Sir  Thomas  frequently  atsisted  ia 
this  way  aft  the  celebration  of  ditrioe 
•ervioe  in  the  church  at  Chelsea..  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  coming  one  day  to  dine 
with  .  him  whilst  he  was  chancellor, 
fonnd  him  at  chOrch,  wearing  a  sut' 
pltc^  and  singing  with  the  quire: 
'\G— d'^  boUy,  my  lord  chancellor/' 


said  the  duke  as  they  returned  to^is 
boQfe«  "  what  a  parish  clerk  !  m  parish 
clerk !  yon  dishonoar.ihe  king  jtod  bi» 
office."  «•  Nay."  said  sir  Thomaa,. 
'*  you  may  Dot  think  yo«ir  master  and' 
mine  wilt  be  offtfuded  with  me  for  serf- 
ing  God,  his  master,  or  thereby  coaai 
his  office  dishonoured." 
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Tery  low  ebb ;  tbe  whole  of  his  yearly  income^  after  re- 
signing the  chancellorship,   not  exQeeding  one  hundred: 
pomids,,.  And  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  married 
chiidren,  he  sent  them  to  their  respective  homes^  discharged 
^11  bis  state  servants,  and  disposed  of  bis  equipages.  About 
this  time,  his  father  sir  John  More  died,  to  whom  he  had 
9.1ways  behaved  with  tbe  highest  degree  of  filial  piety/ 
When  chancellor,  he  never  passed  through  Westminster^* 
hall,  in  his  way  to  tbe  court  of  chancery,  without  going, 
^nto  that  of  the  King's-bencb,  when  bis  father  was  sitting 
there,  and  asking,  his  blessing  upon  his  knees  j  and  when 
tbey  happened  to  meet  at  the  readings  at  Lincoln's- Inn, 
be  always  offered  the  precedence  to  his  father :  which,  on 
account  of  his  son's  post  as  chancellor,  sir  John  properly 
declined.     Filial  piety,  indeed,  and  all  the  relative  duties^ 
form  one  of  the  brightest  features  in  the  character  of  sir 
Thomas  More ;  and  sdme  of  the  proofs. he  gave  of  this,  on 
which  we  are  now  perhaps  inclined  to  bestow  a  smile,  were 
then  objects  of  reverence. 

.    He  now  resigned  hiluself  to  that  plan  of  retirement^  s^tidy, 
and  devotion,  which  had  always  been  most  agreeable  to  him; 
but  be  could'  no  longer  expectto  enjoy  this,  without  inter- 
ruption..  .He  knew  the  capricious  and  arbitrary  temper  of 
hi  a  royal  master,  who  had  already  divorced  queen  Cathe^ 
KJne,  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  expected  that  what  he  « 
bad  done  should  be  approved  with  more  than  silent  acqui* 
^iscence.    The  coronation  of  the  new  queen  being  fixed 
for  May  31,   1533,  sir  Thomas  received  an  invitation :  to, 
attend  the  ceremony  ;  but  this  he  declined,  as  he  still  re-' 
tain'ed  his  former  opinions  on  the  unlawfulness  of  the  di- 
vorce.    This,  which  Henry  would  naturally  construe  into 
^n  insult,  provoked  him  extremely,  conscious  as  he  was 
tb^t  the  opinions  of  sir  Thomas  would  have  great  weight 
with  the  people.     Various  means  were  therefore  tried :  to 
gain  him  over,  and  when  these  proved  ineffectual,  a  more 
harsb^  but  in  those  days,  not;  a  very  extraordinary  pro^ 
needing  took  place.     In  the  ensuing  parliament  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the. House. of  Lords,  attainting  sir  Thomas, 
biahop:  Fisher,  and  some  others,  of  misprision  of  treason, 
for  countenanping  and  encoun^ing  Elizabeth  Barton,  the 
maid  of  Kent  (See  Euz.  Barton,  vol.  IV.)  in  her  trea- 
f^iiable  practices.     When  this  bill  came  to  be  read  a  third 
tjo^e,  the  House  of^Lords  addressed  the  king  to  know  his 
pleasurey  whether  sir  Thopas  njiight  not  be  suffered  ^n 
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speak  in  bis  own  defence ;  bat  Henry  would  not  consent  te 
tbis,  nor  when  be  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  defend  bimseif  tbere,    would  tbe  king 
permit  bim :  but  be  assigned  a  committee  of  tbe  priry- 
council  to  bear  bis  justification.      Tbe  affair  of  Barton, 
bowever,  was  a  mere  pretence,  tbe  object  of  tbis  com- 
mittee being  to  draw  from  bim,  either  by  fair  words  or 
tbreatenings,  an  asseift  to  tbe  divorce  and  tbe  second  mar- 
riage. When  the  commissioners,  who  were  Cranmer,  now 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,    the  lord   chancellor  Audley, 
tbe  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  secretary  Cromwell,  found  that 
their  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,   they  told  bim,  that 
their  instructions  were  to   charge  bim  with  ingratittfde, 
and  '^  to  inform  bim,  that  bis  majesty  thought  there  never 
was  a  servant  so  villainous,  or  a  subject  so  ^traitorous  to 
bis  prince,  as  he  was  ;*'  and,  **  in  support  of  this  heavy 
charge  against  him,  they  were  to  allege  bis  subtle  and  si- 
nister devices,  in  proeuring  bis  majesty  to  set  forth  a  book 
to  his  great  dishonour  throughout  all  Christendom :    by 
which  he  had  put  a  sword  into  the  pope^s  band  to  fight  against 
bimseif." 

The  book  here  alluded  to  was  king  Henry's  *^  As^sertie 
septem  Sacramentorum,''  &c.  already  mentioned,  in  which 
sir  Thomas  had  assisted  bis  majesty.     Sir  Thomas  was  a 
good  deal  astonished  at  the  turn  now  given  to  that  assist- 
ance ;  but,  assuming  bis  usual  courage,  told  the  commis- 
sioners that  these  terrors  were  arguments  for  children,  and 
not  for  him :  but  as  for  the  book  which  they  bad  men- 
tioned, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  king 
would  ever  lay  it  to  his  charge,  as  bis  majesty  was  bimseif 
better  acquainted  with  that  affair,  and  with  bis  innoeence 
in  it,  than  aTiy  other  person  could  be.  The  king,  he  said, 
well  knew  that  he  had  not  procured,  nor  counselled,  the 
writing  o(  that  book  :  and  when  he  revised  it  by  the  king*tf 
command,  and  found  the  pope's  authority  defended  and 
.advanced  very  highly,  be  remonstrated  against  it  to  bis 
majesty,  and  told  bim,  that,  as  he  might  not  ahifays  be  in 
amity  with  the  pope^  he  thought  it  best  that  it  should  be 
amended  in  that  point,  .and  tbe  pope's  authority  be  more 
slenderly  touched.     Nay,  said  the  kingf,  that  sl^tll  it  not : 
we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the  see  of  Rome^  that  we  can- 
not do  too  much  honour  unto  it.     Upon  this  he  put  hitf 
majesty  further  in  mind  of  the  statute  of  Premunire,  which 
bad  pared  away  a  good  part  of  the  pof^'s  authority  and 
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pastoral  care.  To  wbiSh  the  king  replied,  <^  WbatsoeTcr 
impediment  there  may  be  to  the  contrary,  we  will  set  forth' 
that  authority  to  the  uttermost ;  for  we  received  from  the 
Roman  see  our  crown  imperial/' ,  which,  till  it  was  told 
him  from  his  majesty's  own  mouth,  he  never  heard  of 
before.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  when  his  majesty  should 
be  informed  of  this,  and  should  recollect  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  upon  this  head,  he  would  of  himself  entirely 
clear  him  of  the  charge. 

'  The  commissioners  were  probably  conscious  that  these 
assertions  were  true ;  at  least  they  could  make  no  reply, 
and  therefore  dismissed  sir  Thomas,  who  feeling  a,  consi- 
derable elation  of  mind  on  his  return  home,  his  son^in^law 
Roper  asked  him  if  his  high  spirits  were  owing  to  his  hav* 
ing  succeeded  in  procuring  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  bill  of  attainder  ?  Sir  Thomas's  answer  showed  that  he 
had  been  more  tenacious  of  his  consistency  than  of  his  life: 
^'  In  troth,  son,  I  had  forgotten  that ;  but  if  thou  wouldst 
know  why  I  am  so  joyful,  in  good  faith  it  is  this :  I  rejoice 
•that  I  have  given  the  devil  so  foul  a  fall ;  for  I  have  gone  so 
far  with  these  lords,  that  without  great  shame  I  can  never 
go  back."  He  bad  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to  exasperate 
the  king  beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  could  forget  friendship  and  attachment  as  hastily  as 
he  conferred  them,  irritated  at  having  his  former  sentiments 
respecting  the  pope  so  unseasonably  recalled,  declared  that 
the  bill  t)f  attainder  should  proceed  against  him.  And 
when  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  secretary  Cromwell  hinted 
that  the  upper  house  would  not  pass  the  bill  without  hear- 
ing sir  Thomas  in  his  own  defence,  the  king  declared  that 
Yke  should  be  present  himself,  and  he  presumed  that  the 
house  would  not  in  that  case  dare  to  reject  it.  He  was  at 
length,  however,  diverted  from  this  purpose  on  its  being 
suggested  that  some  better  opportunity  might  be  found  to 
proceed  against  sir  Thomas,  and  on  being  persuaded  by 
his  counsellors  that,  as  to  the  present  accusations,  the 
public  would  think  him  more  worthy  of  praise  than  blame. 
Sir  Thomas's  name  was  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  bill ; 
and  although,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
bis  enemies  endeavoured  to  bring  against  him  accusations 
of  improper  conduct  in  his  office  of  judge,  these  served 
only  to  demonstrate  the  strict  integrity  which  guided  all 
his  decisions,  and  that  when  gifts  were  sometimes  tendered 
to  him  by  the  clients  of  the  court,  he  always  refused,  or 
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Teturned  them,  and  often  with  hft  characterntic  hniuDcir.' 
One  lady,  in  whose  favour  he  had  given  a  decree,  pre- 
sented him,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and 
in  them  forty  pounds.  He  immediately  returned  the 
money,  saying,  *'  Since  it  would  be  contrary  to  good  man* 
ners  to  refuse  a  new  year's  gift  from  a  lady,  I  am  content 
to  take  your  gloves ;  but  as  for  the  linings  I  utterly  re- 
fuse it." 

The  king,  however,  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing his  resentment  in  its  full  extent.  In  1434  an  act  was 
.passed  declaring  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ar- 
•ragon  to  be  void, '  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  con- 
firming his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  entailing  the 
crown  updn  the  issue  of  the  latter.  The  act  also  obligeld 
persons  of  all  ranks  to  take  an  oath,  the  foi*m  of  which  was 
prescribed  to  them,  and  by  which  they  swore  to  maintain  the 
conteots  of  this  act  of  succession;  and  whosoever  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprison  of 
treason,  and  punished  accordingly.  Soon  after^  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council  met  at*Lambeth,  where  sir  Thomas 
'More,  the  only  layman^  and  several  ecclesiastics,  were 
•cited  to  take  the  oath.  Sir^Thbmas,  after  perusing  the 
Act,  said  "  he  would  blame  neither  those  who  made  the 
<act,  nor  those  who  had  taken  the  oath ;  but,  for  his  own. 
.part,  though  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the  succession  in  a 
form  of  his  own  drawing  up,  yet  the  oath  which  was  offered 
to  him  was  so  worded,  that  his  conscience  revolted  against 
4t,  and  he  could  not  take-it  with  safety  to' his  soul." 
> '  Conscience  was  not  a  light  word  in  the  month  of  sir 
Thomas  More.  However  we  may  lament  its  misdirection 
in  matters  of  religion,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  guide  of 
all  his  actions.  After  he  had  been  dismissed  oh  the  former 
accusations  by  the  privy  council,  when  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk advised  him  to  incline  a  little  more  to.  the  king's  plea- 
sure, and  repeated  the  saying  that  the  '^  wrath  of  a  prince 
js  death,"  he  replied,  /'  Is  that  all  ?  my  lord,  in  good  faith 
then  there  is  no  more  di£Ference  between  your  grace  and 
me,  but  that  1  shall  die  to-day,  and  you  to-morrow.  It  is 
surely  better,  to  offend  an  earthly  king  than  the  king  of 
heaven  ;  and  temporal  death  ought  to  be  less  the  object  of 
>our  dread,  than  the  indignation  of  the  Afmighty." . 

Every  persuasion  to  make  him  take  the  oath  of  9ucees- 
sion  being  ineffectual,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  th^  abbot  of  Wei»tminster  for  four  days,'  in  which  time 
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it  was  debated  by  the  king  and  ceuticil  what  course  it  was 
best  to  take  witb  bim.     Archbishop  Craiimer,  who  highly 
^^eeoued  bb  virtues  aud. integrity,  and  did  much  to  pre- 
aerve  bitxij  urged  that  sir  Thomas's  proposal  of  swearing  to 
the  sttceession,  withoot  confining  him  to  the  terms  of  the 
prescribed  oath,  might  be  accepted ;  but  to  this  the  king 
would  not  agree,  and  sir  Thomas  again  refusing,  was  com- 
mitted^ to  the  Tower.     Here  his  characteristic  humour  did 
not  forsake  him,  for  when  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been 
binder  some  obligations  to  bim,  apologized  for  not  being 
.abla  to  entertain  him  as  he  could  wish,  without  incurring 
the  king's  displeasure,  he  said,  *^  Master  lieutenant^  when- 
ever I  find  fault  with  the  enterj^ainment  which  you  provide 
for  me|i:  do  you  turn  me  out  of.  doors."     During  the  first 
month  of  M^  confinement  he  had  to  resist  the  importunities 
;of  his  li'ife,  who  urged  his  submission  to  the  king  upon 
^  worldly  consid^^tions,  and  told  her  be  would  not  risk  the 
loss  of  eternity  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  that  might  not 
last  a  year,  and  would  uot  be  an  equivalent^  if  it  were  to 
.  last  a  thousand. 

The  same  motives  prevailed  with  him  when  the  act  of 
s^upremacy,  now  passed,  was  tendered  to  him>  by  a  cow 
mtttee  of  the  privy  council  s^nt  on  purpose.     His. answer 
wa%  that  **  the  statute  was  like  a  two-edged  sword ;  if  he 
•spoke  against  it,  he  should  procure  the  death  of  hisbody  ; 
and  if  he  consented  to  it,  he  should  purchase  the  death,  of 
bis  soul."     Such  were  the  mistaken  views  entertained  by 
this  illustrious  character,  -■  of  an  act  which  gave  the  first 
effectual  blow  to  papal  tyranny,  in  these  kingdoms.     His 
unalterable  attachment  to  the  interests  of  popery  appeared 
just  after,  when  Rich)   the  soUcitor-generaV, .  and  .  some 
others,  were  sent  to  take  away  his  books,  papers,. and 
writing-implements.     Rich  endeavoured  to  argue  with  him 
in  this  manner,  ^*  Suffer  me^  sir,  to  put  this  ca^e to  you: 
If  there  were  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  made,  that  all.  the 
realm  should  take  me  for  king,  would  not  you,  Mr.  More, 
take  me  to  be  so  ?"  '^  Yes,"  said  sir  Thomas,  '^  that  I 
would."     Rich  then  put  the  case  that  an  act  .of  parliament' 
should  make  him  pope,  to  which  sir  Thomas  ansiyered,  ^Hbat 
•the   parliament  might    intermeddle   without  impropriety 
in  the  state  of  temporal  princes ;  but  as  to  his  second  sup- 
position, he  would  put  a  case  himself,  whether  if  an  act  of 
parliament  should  ordain  that  God  should  not  be  God,  Air.' 
.Rich  would  own  that  he  should  not  ?"    The .  conversation 
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here  ended,  but  Rich  took  occajiioii  from  it  to  swear  on  sir 
Thomas's  trial,  that  he  had  said  that  the  parliament  could 
not  make  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church.  This  sir 
Thomas  denied,  and  it  was  not  clearly  proved ;  but  his 
sentiments  might  surely,  without  much  straining,  admit  of 
the  inference. 

After  a  year's  imprisonment,  he  was  by  the  king^s  com- 
mand brought  to  bis  trial  at  the  king's  bench  in  Westmin- 
ster, upon  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  in  denying  the 
king's  supremacy.  His  long  confinement  bad  much  im- 
paired his  health,  yet  he  defended  himself  with  great  elo- 
quence, and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  presence  of 
mind*  The  jury,  however,  found  him  guilty,  and  he  re- 
ceived sentence  as  a  ttaitor.  He  then  addressed  the  court, 
ooncluding  with  these  words :  '^  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say,  my  lords,  but  that  as  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Paul  was 
present  and  consented  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  kept 
their  clothes  who  stoned  him  to  death,  and  yet  they  are 
now  both  holy  saints  in  heaven,  and  shall.there  continue 
friends  for  ever*;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall  therefore  right 
heartily  pray,  that  though  your  lordships  have  now  been 
judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may  yet  here- 
after all  meet  together  in  heaven  to  our  everlasting  salva* 
tion ;  and  so  I  pray  God  preserve  you  all,  and  especially 
my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  send  him  faithful  coun- 
sellors." 

As  they  were  conducting  him  from  Westminster^hall  to 
the  Tower,  with  the  axe  carried  before  him,  according  to 
the  usual  manner,  a  very  aflFecting  scene  took  place  between 
sh:  Thomas  and  his  favourite  daughter,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Mr.  Roper,  who  eagerly  pressed  through  the  guards  to  s^e 
him.  She  could,  however,  only  articulate  "  My  father ! 
Oh  !  my  father !"  when  sir  Thomas,  more  affected  by  this 
than  by  all  that  bad  happened,  recommended  her  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  God.  She  was  then  reluctantly  separated  from 
him,  but  thinking  this  might  be  the  last  time,  she  again 
(broke  through  the  crowd,  and  embraced  him  in  speechless 
agony.  The  numerous  spectators,  and  even  the  guards, 
sympathized  in  the  sufferings  of  these  illustrious  persons; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  were  parted,  never  to 
meet  again. 

His  behaviour  in  prison  during  the  short  remainder  of 
bis  life  corresponded  with  the  firmness  and  placid  teniper 
ke  had  hitherto  displayed.     Among  the  last  visitors  whom 
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lie  received  was  sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  whom  the  king  selected  to 
inform  him  of  the  time  of  his  execution.  The  intimation 
was  sudden.  It  was  on  July  6,  1535,  that  sir  Thomas  Pope 
told  him  be  was  to  be  beheaded  that  same  day  at  nine 
o^ clock,  and  that  therefore  he  must  immediately  prepare 
himself.  Mqre  received  the  neyvs  with  his  usual  cheerful* 
ness,  and  as  the  king  had  further  intimated  his  pleasure  that 
he  should  hot  use  many  words  at  his  execution,  he  promised 
obedience,  and  only  requested  that  his  daughter  Margaret 
might  be  at  his  burial.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  answer  to 
this,  informed  him  that  the  king  had  already  consented 
that  his  wife  and  children,  and  any  of  his  friends,  might 
•be  present;  at  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction. 

At  this  trying  moment,  be  not  only  retained  his  forti- 
tude and  cheerfulness,  but  to  the  last  gave  proofs  of  that 
facetious  turn,  which  it  would  appear  he  could  not  suppress 
tinder  any  circumstances.  When  Pope  appeared  to  be 
very  melancholy  at  the  consideration  of  his  friend's  ap- 
proaching death,  sir  Thomas  More,  inspecting  his  own 
-water  in  the  urinal,  put  on  the  grave  airs  of  a  quack,  and 
said  archly,  ^  I  see  no  danger  but  that  this  man  might  live 
•longer,  if  it  had  pleased  the  king."  Their  parting  at  last 
was  more  serious,  sir  Thomas  endeavouring  to  comfort  his 
friend  with  the  prospect  of  eternal  felicity,  in  which,  he 
hoped,  they  should  have  a  hap(iy  meeting.  As  soon  as 
'Pope  was  gone  he  dressed  himself  in  the  best  cloaths  he 
had,  and  when  the  lieutenant  suggested  that  these  were 
too  good  for  the  executioner's  perquisite,  "If  they  were 
•cloth  of  gold,"  said  sir  Thomas,  *^  I  should  think  them 
well  bestowed  on  him  who  was  to4lo  me  so  singular  a  be* 
nefit."  He  was  prevailed  on,  however,  to  exchange  them 
(for  a  gown  of  frieze;  and  out  of  the  little  money  which  be 
had  left,  be  sent  an  angel  of  gold  to  the  executioner. 

About  nine  o'clock  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
on  Tower-hill,  where  observing  that  the  scaffold  was  ap- 
parently a  weak  structure,  be  said  to  the  lieutenant,  **  I 
-pray  you,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up ;  and  as  for  my 
coming  down,  you  may  let  me  shift  for  myself."  He  then 
'knelt  down,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  in  his  devotions, 
he  got  up  again,  and  said  to  the  executioner^  ^^  Pluck 'up 
•thy  spirits,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do  thine  office.  My 
oieck  is  very  short ;  take  heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike 
not  awry,  for  thy  credit's  sake."     In  the  same  humour^  be 
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bid  the  executioner  stay  till  be  bad  removed  bis  beard, 
.*^  for  that,*'  be  said,  *'  had  cooimiued  oo  treason."  These 
were  bit  last  words,  after  which  his  head  was  instantly  se- 
vered from  his  body. 

Thus  died  sir  Thomas  More,  who,  for  learning,  inte- 

'grity,  and   magnanimity,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 

men  of  the  age,  and  who  would  have  exceeded  all  his  con*^ 

temporaries,  had  his  mind  been  accessible  to  the  light  that 

.was  then  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness  of  superstition. 

He  was  of  a  middle,  stature,  and  well-proportioned;  his 

.complexion  fair,  with  a  slight  tincture  of  red ; .  his  hair  of  a 

dark  chesnut  colour ;  his  beard  thin  ;  his  eyes  grey ;  his 

countenance  cheerful  atid  pleasant,  i^d  expressive  of  the 

temper  of  his  mind ;  his  voice  neither  strong  nor  shrill,  but 

clear  and  distinct.    In  walking,  bis  right  shoulder  appeared 

liigher  than  the  other ;  but  this  wa»  the  effect  of  habit,  and 

not  any  defect  in  his  form.     He  was  generally  negligent  in 

bis  dress,  unless  where  his  place  required  more  splendour. 

.His  diet  was  simple  and  abstemious;  and  he  seldom  tfetsted 

wine  but  when  be  pledged  tbose  who  drank  to  biro. 

Piety,  as  then  understood  to  consist  in  a  variety  of  pe- 
riodical observances,  was  a  constant  feature  in .  bis  cha- 
racter. It  was  his  custom,  besides  his  private  prayers,  to 
read  the  Psalms  and  Litany  with  his  wife  and  children 
•  in  the  morning  ;  and  every  night  to  go  with  bis  whole  fa- 
mily into  the  chapel,  and  tbece  devoutly  read  the  Psalms 
and  Collects  with  them.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
attendance  at  Chelsea  church  ;  but  he  bad  ^Iso  a  private 
chapel  attached  to  bis  house,  where  be  performed  many  of 
his  devotions,  particularly  ou  Fridays,  when  be  remained 
the  whole  day  so  employed.  In  bis  hours  of  relaxation,  he 
had  recourse  to  music  ;  and  had  always  9^  person  to  read 
whilst  he  was  at  table,  in  order  to  prevent  all  improper 
conversation  before  his  children  and  servants;  and  at  the 
(Cnd  of  the  reading,  it  was  his  custom  to  ask  those  who 
were  at  dinner,  whether  they  understood  what  bad  been 
read.  He  also  made  remarks  bitoself  on  any  striking. pas* 
sage,  which,  it  may  easily  be  conceived^  were  entertaiuw 
ing  and  edifying. 

He  lived  in.  habits  of  intimacy  and  jfriendship  with  the 

.most  learneid   men  of  his  time>  particularly,   as  already 

•mentioned,  with  Erasmus,  and  also  with  Colet,  Grocyth 

Linacre,  William  Latimer,  Lily,  Tonstalf  Polcy   Fisber, 
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4kc'  Nor  ¥Fas  he  less  respected  and   admired  abroad*. 
When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  heard  of  his  death,  he  said 
to  sir  Thomas  Elliot,  the  ambassador  from  Epgland  at  his 
conrty  **  My  lord  ambassador,  we  understand  that  the  king 
<yoiir  master  has  put  to  death  his  faithful  servant,  and  grave 
and  wise  counsellor,  sir  Thomas  More."     The  ambassador 
answered  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it.     "  Well,'*  re*- 
sumed  the  emperor,  ^'  it  is  too  true;  and  this  we  will  say, 
that  if  we  had  been  master  of  such  a  servant,  of  whose 
Abilities  ourseif  have  bad  these  many  years  no  small  ex* 
'perience,  we  would   rather  have  Ifst  the  best  city  in  our 
'dominions,  than  so  worthy  a  counsellor.*'     We  are  even 
told   that   Henry,  himself  felt   some   compuirction   at  sir 
Thomas  More's  death,  and  that  when  the  news  of  it  was 
brought  to  him,  he  said  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  ^^  Thou 
art  the  cause  of  this  man*s  death,*'  and  rising  hastily,  3but 
himself  up  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  in  great  perturbation 
of  mind.     The  queeh,  it  has  been   thought  by  some,  was 
not  entirely  innocent  of  this  charge  f,  but  the  accusation 
from  the  king  was  rather  a  pretence  on  his  part.     In  pur- 
suing sir  Thomas  to  the  scaffold,  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
zealous  and  inflexible. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
though  nothing  but  his  ^^  Utopia"  has  long  been  read ; 
which  is  owing  to  their  having  b^en  chiefly  of  the  polemic 
lind,  and  written  in  defence  of  a  cause  which  could  not  be 
supported.  His  English  works  were  collected  and  pub^ 
lished  by  the  order  of  queen  Mary,  in  1557  ;  his  Latin,  at 
Basil,  in  1563;  and  at  Louvain,  in  1566;  and  show  that 
be  was  admirably  skilled  in  every^branch  of  polite  learning^. 

As  to  his  family,  by  his  first  wife  he  had  four  children, 
-who  all  survived  him ;  three  daughters  and  one  son,  named 


*  More's  great  grandson  hai  de- 
TOted  the  12lb  chapter  of  his  Life  of  s^ir 
Tbomaa,  to  an  account  of  the  effect 
-produced  on  the  minds  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  times  by  his  execu- 
tion. After  reading  it,  who  would  envy 
btt  enemies  ? 

f  On  one  occasion,  when  sir  Thomas 
.Morels  daughter  Margaret  gained  ad- 
mittance to  him  in  the  Tower,  he  asked 
her  how  qoeen  Anne  did  ?  **  In  faiih, 
father,"  said  she,  "  never  better  :— 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  court  but 
^anci^g  and  sporting.*' — **  Never  •bet- 
ter ?"  said  he^  "  alas,  Meg,  alas  1  it 


pitietb  me  totemembar  unto  what  mi* 
sery,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly  come. 
These  dances  of  hers  will  prove  such 
danceft,  that  she  will  spurn  onr  beads 
off  like  foot-balls ;  but  it  will  not  be 
lon^  ere  her  head  will  dance  the  like 
dance." 

J  See  a  minute  account  of  his  works 
in  OIJys':i  Librarian,  and  particularly 
in  4he  prefatory  matter  to  Dibdin'a 
edition  of  the  "  Utopia/'  For  sir  Tho^ 
mas's  patronage  of  Holbein,  see  our 
life  of  that  artist,  and  Mr.  Dibdin*s 
account  of  the  varioas  portraiti  of 
More. 
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John,  after  hit  grandfaCber.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  three 
daughters  first,  and  his  wife  very  much  desired  a  boy  :  at 
*  last  she  brought  him  this  son,  who  appearing  weak  in  his 
intellects,  sir  Thomas  said  to  his  lady,  **  Thou  hast  prayed 
so  long  for  a  boy,  that*  thou  hast  one  now  who  will  be  a 
boy  as  long  as  be  lives.*'  By  a  liberal  education,  however, 
his  natural  parts  seem  to  have  been  much  improved* 
Among  Erasmus's  letters,  there  is  one  written  to  him,  in 
Which  that  great  scholar  calls  him  ^'Optimse  Spei  Ado- 
lescens."  £ni3mus  also  inscribed  to  him  the  **  Nux  of 
Ovid,"  and  "  An  Account  of  Aristotle's  Works,"  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
refusing  the  same  oath  of  supremacy,  and  condemned,  but 
afterwards  pardoned,  and  set  at  liberty,  which  favour  be 
did  not  long  survive.  He  was  married  very  young  to  a 
Yorkshire  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons.  His  eldest 
son  Thomas  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  whp,  being  a 
zealous  Roman  catholic,  gave  the  family,  estate  to  bis 
younger  brother,  and  took  orders  at  Rome ;  whence,  by 
the  pope's  command,  he  came  a  missionary  into  England. 
He  afterwards  lived  at  Rome;  where,  and  in  Spain,  he 
jiegopiated  the  affairs  of  the  English  clergy  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  He  died,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  in  April  1625; 
and,  two  years  after,  was  printed  in  4to,  with  a  dedication 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  king  Charles  I.'s  queen,  his  ^'  Life  of 
sir  Thomas  More,"  his  great  grandfather.  The  learned 
author  of  the  '*  Life  of  Erasmus'*  says,  that  *' this  Mr. 
More  was  a  narrow-minded  zealot,  and  a  very  fanatic ;" 
and  afterwards  adds,  very  justly,  that  ^'  thereis.no  relying 
on  such  authors  as  thesei  unless  they  cite  chapter  and 
verse." 

As  for  sir  Thomas's  daughters,  the  eldest  of  them,  Mar- 
garet, was  married  to  William  Roper,  esq.  of  Well-hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Eltham,  in  Kent ;  who  wrote  the  *' Life" 
of  his  father-in-law,  which  was  published  by  Hearne  at 
Oxford,  in  1716,  Sva  She  was  a  woman  of  great  talents 
and  amiable  manners,  and  seems  to  have  been  to  More 
what  Tullia  was  to  her  father  Cicero,  his  delight  and  com- 
fort. The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  her  education  ;  and 
she  became  learned  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  but  in  music,  arithmetic,  and  other  sciences. 
She  wrote  two  ^^  Declamations"  in  English,  which  her  fa- 
ther and  she  turned  into  Latin ;  and  both  so  elegantly,  that 
it  was  hard  to  determine  which  was  best.     She  wrote  also  a 
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treatise  of  the  '^  Four  last  Things;"  and^  by  her  sagacity, 
corrected  a  corrupt  place  in  '<  St.  Cyprian,"  reading  ^^  ner«. 
Tos   sinceritatis,"    for  '^  nisi  vos  sinceritatis."     Erasmus 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  as  to  a  woman  famous  not  only  for 
virtue  and  piety,   but  also  for  true  and   solid  learning. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  so  affected  vnth  the  elegance  of  her  La- 
tin stylc)  that  he  could  not  at  first  believe  what  he  read  to 
be  penned  by  a  woman.     This  deservedly-illustrious  lady 
died  in  1544,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Dunstan^s  church  in 
Canterbury,  with  her  father^s  head  in  her  arms,  according 
ia  her  desire;  for  she  had  found  means  to  procure  hi's 
head,  after  it  had  remained  upon  London-bridge  fourteen 
days,  and  had  carefully  preserved  it  in  a  leaden  box,  till 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  Canterbury,  to 
the  burying-place  of  the  Ropers  in  the  church  above  men- 
tioned*.    Of  five  children  which  she  brought,  there  was  a 
daughter  Mary,  as  famous  for  patts  and  learning  almost  as 
herself.     This  Mary  was  one  of  the  gentlewomen,  as  they 
were  then  called,  of  queen  Mary's  privy  chamber.  .  She 
translated  into  English  part  of  her  grandfather's  *^  Expo- 
sition'of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour;"  and  also  ^^  Eusebius's 
Ecclesiastical  History"   from  the  Greek  into  Latin  ;  but 
this  latter  translation  was  never  published,  being  antici- 
pated by  Christopherson's  Version. 

Sir  Thomas  had  no  children  by  his  second  wife,  who  was 
a  widow,  named  Alice  Middleton,  and  who  surviving  him 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  house  at  Chelsea,  his  estate  being 
seized  as  a  forfeiture  by  the  crown ;  but  the  king  allowed 
her  an  annuity  of  20/.  for  her  life.  His  last  male  descend- 
ant is  said  to  have  been  the  rev.  Thomas  More,  who  died 
at  Bath  in  1795.  The  present  lady  Ellenborough  is  said 
to  be  a  female  descendant.  ^ 

MOREAU  (Jacob  Nicolas),  a  French  advocate,  coun<« 
sellor  of  the  aides  of  Provence,  historiographer  of  France^ 

*  In  the  wall  of  this  vault  is  a  small  of  the  vault  fbr  tome  of  the  late  sir 

niche,  where,  behind  an  iron  gyrate,  is  EUward  Bering's  family,  whose  first 

kept  a  acull  cabled  air  Thomas  Mote's,  lady  was  a  descendant  of  the  Ropers, 

which  Mr.  Gostling,  a  clergyman  of  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  in  art,  Marga- 

Canterbury,  informed  Mr.  Granger  he  rita  Ropcra. 
had  seen  several  times  on  the  opening 

I  The  life  of  sir  Thomas  More  has  been  written  by  Stapleton,  by  his  grand- 
son Thomas  More,  by  Hoddesdon,  by  his  -son-in-law  Roper,  and  mor^  re- 
cently by  Warner,  Mr.  Cayley,  jun.  and  Mr.  Macdiarmid,  in  his  '*  Lives  of 
British  Statesmen."  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  also  given  a  life  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
biography"  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  library,  which  he  attributes  to  Harps- 
ftell,— -Jortin'i  Lift  of  Erasmus,  Sec.  Ice. — Lysons's  Environs,  vol.  H. 
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Md  librarian  to.  the  queen,  was  -born  at  St.  Fiorentine, 
Dec.  20,   1717.     Of  his  early  life  we  have  little  aocounty 
but  it  appears  that  he  quitted  his  pfofessional  engagements 
in  the  country  when  young,  and  came  to  Paris  to  indulge 
bis  taste  for  study  and  speculation.     Having  acquired  con^^ 
tiderable  fame  by  his  writings,  he  was  appointed  historio* 
grapher  of  France,  and  was  long  employed  iu  collecting 
and  arranging  all  the  charters,  historical  documents,  and 
edicts  and  declarations  of  the  French  legislature  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  t>resent  day.     This  vast  col- 
lecti9n  being  reduced  to  order  was  put  under  his  especial 
care,  under  the  title  of  *^  Depot  des  chartres  et  de  legisla- 
tion :*'  whether  it  was  dispersed  at  the  revolution  does  not 
appear.     He  also  employed  his  pen  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
some  arising  from   temporary  circumitancetf,  and   others 
suggested  probably  in  the  course  of  his  researches.     Among 
these  are  :   1.  ^<  Observateur  Hollandais,'*  a  kind  of  poliii* 
cal  journal,  consisting  of  forty-five  papers,  written  against 
the  measures  of  the  English  court,  at  what  period  we  know 
not,  as  our  authority  does  not  specify  its  date.     2.  "  Me-* 
moire  pour  «ervir  ^  Thistoire  des  Cacouac,"   1757,   12mo^ 
a  satire,  which  was  probably,  of  a  beneficial  tendency,  a& 
it  created  him  enemies  among  the  irreligious  writers.  :of 
France.     S.  ^^  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  uotre 
teipps,*'   1757,  2  voh.   12mo«     4.  *<  Devoirs  d'un  prince,^* 
1775,  8vo,  reprinted  1*7 $2.     In  this  ^e  is  said  to  have  ex^ 
posed  the  dangers  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  have  predicted 
its  ruin  from  that  torrent  of  corruption  which  would  one 
day  overwhelbi  boih  the  flatterers. and  the  flatteced.     5. 
*'  Principes  de  morale  politit]ue  et  du  droit  public,  ou  Dis-. 
cours  sur  Thistoire  de  France,"  1777 — 1789,  2:1  vols.  Svo. 
This,  which  is  his  principal  work,  attracted  much  attention 
by  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  some  of  bis  opinions,  but 
these  i)e  did  not  carry  so  far  as  to  enable  us'  to  class  him 
among  the  revolutionary  writers ;  for  while  some  critics  in 
France  consider  him  as  never  separating  the  cause  of  the 
people  from  that  of  the  prince,  others  condemn  him  for 
writing  under  ministerial  infiuence,  and  inclining  to  the 
support  of  arbitrary  power.     It  was.  his  maxim  that  every 
thing  should  be  done^br  the  people,  but  nothing  by  them, 
and  that  the  best  state  of  France  would  be  that  in  which 
the  people  received  their  laws  from  the  absolute  will  of  a 
cbie^    Upon  account  of  these  sentiments  he  is  said  to  have 
been  refused  a  place  in  the  French  academy  ;  yet  he  was 
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BOI  guiHotihe<],  as  has  be^ti  reported^'  but  survfTed  si)  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution^  and  died  qaietljr  at  Cbambottci, 
near  St.  Germain-en^ Laye,  in  1799.  His  personal  cha«» 
racter  is  represented  as  verj  amiable.  He  was  a  good 
fieither,  a  good  husbattd,  and  a  friend  to  religion  and 
peace.'-   - 

MOREL  is  the  name  of  a  family  well  known  among  the 
eminent  Fresfch  printers,  .although  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  were  ail  closely  related.  The  6r$ty  Wiluam,  an  ex* 
eellent  scholar  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  corrector  of  the  press  of  Louis  Tilietan,  and  then  su€<- 
.ceeded  Turnebus  as  director  of  the  royal  printing-office^ 
in  1555.  He  employed  his  attention  principally  on  Greek 
authors,  and  his  editions  are  much  esteemed.  He  also  . 
wrote  critical  commentaries  on.  ^^  Cicero  de  finibus/'  Pa* 
ris,  1545,  4to;  and  compiled  a  Greek -Latin -and  French 
dictionary.  He  died  in  1564.  He  appears  to  have  in* 
jured  his  property  by  the  expences  of*  his  undertakings, 
as  we  find  Turnebus  addressing  a  letter  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France,  recommending  his  widow  and  children  to 
bis  majesty's  bounty.  The  next  we  meet  with,  Frederic 
the  elder,  a  native  of  Champagne,  was  king's  printer  at' 
Paris,  and  interpreter  to  his  majesty  for  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hlnguages;  be  composed  several  works,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1583,  at  about  the  age  of  60,  leaving  a  son,  known 
as  Frederic  Morel  the  younger,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  family^  who  succeeded  his  father,  in  1681,  as  kingV 
printer  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  tongues. 
He  was  well  versed  in  tbe3e  languages,  and  translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  published,  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  king's 
library,  a  number  of  authors,  particularly  the  fathers,  with 
annotations  of  his  own.  He  sacrificed  every  thing  to  study, 
and  being  informed  that  his  wife  was  in  the  act  of  expir- 
ing, he  refused  to  quit  his  pen  till  he  had  finished  what  lie 
was  about,  and  by  that  time  news  was  brought  him  that 
itbe  was  dead ;  to  which  he  coolly  replied,  <'  I  am  sorry  fbr 
it — she  was  a  good  woman."  He  died  in  1638,  at  the  age 
of  78.  He  had  a  brother  ClaOde,  who  was  nominated 
king's  printer  in  1602,  and  publrshed  valuable  editions  of 
several  Greek  fathers,  and  other  authors,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed learned  prefaces  of  his  own  composition.  He  died 
in  i$26f  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  edition  of  St«  Atha*. 
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nasiua  and  Libantus^  which  was  completed  by  his  8o» 
Claude,  who  succeeded  to.  the  busioess.  Charles^  an-r 
other  80Q  of  Frederici  exercised  the  same  o£Bce  with 
credit,  which  he  resigned,  in  1639,  to  his  brother  GiL£S^ 
The  latter  printed  an  edition  of  Aristotle,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  four  volumes  foiio^  and  the  great  Bibliotheca  Patrum^ 
in  17  Tolumes.' 

MOREL  (Andrew),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Bern  in  Switzerland,  it  does  not  appear  in  what  year.  He 
had  so  strong  a  passion  for  the  study  of  medals,  that  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  of  its  being  natural  to  him.  He  trar 
veiled  through  several  countries,  and  made  large  collect* 
tions.  In  1673  he  became  acquainted  at  Basil  with  Charles 
Patin,  who  communicated  to  him  many  very  curious  and 
rare  medals,  and  also  several  other  things  which  related  to 
the  science.  At  Paris  he  had  access  to  the  king's  ca^ 
binet,  and  was  permitted  to  design  from  it  whatever  he 
pleased.  He  was  exhorted  by^  Ezekiel  Spanheim,  and 
others  of  bis  learned  acquaintance,  to  prepare  his  collec- 
tions for  the  public;  and,  in  1683,  he  published  at  Paris, 
in  8vo,  *'  Specimen  universse  rei  nummariae  antiquae.*' 
The  great  work,  of  which  this  was  a  specimen,  was  to  be 
a  complete  collection  of  all  ancient  medals,  of  which  he 
had  at  that  time  20,000  exactly  designed.  At  Leipsic, 
1695,  in  8vo,  was  published  a  second  edition  of  this 
^*  Specimen,"  corrected,  altered,^  and  augmented ;  to  which 
were  added  some  letters  of  Spanheim,  upon  the  subject  of 
medals. 

Soon  after  this  Essay  appeared,  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a^. 
place  in  his  cabinet  of  antiques  ;  which,  though  it  brought 
him  great  honour,  and  some,  profit  for  the  present,  yet^ 
cost  Inm  very  dear  in  the  end :  for,  whether  he  spoke  too 
freely  of  Mr.  de  Louvois,  on  account  of  his  salary,  which, 
it  seems,  was  not  very  well  paid,  or  for  some  private  rea-« 
son,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  he  was,  by  order  of  that 
minister,  committed  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  lay  for  three 
years.  He  was  released  at  the  death  of  Louvois,  whjch 
happened  in  1691,  but  not  till  the  canton  of  Bern^solicited 
in  his  favour.  He  then  returned  to  Switzerland, :  an4  re-< 
sumed  his  grand  design;  and  afterwards,  in  1694,  wentto 
Arnstad  in  Germany,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  count  of 
Schwar-tzburg,  with  whom  he  lived  in  quality  o£  bis  anti«« 
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gtiafy/  The  couiit  bad  a  fine  GoUection  of  ineda}$|  9^4 
furnished  bitn  with  ey^ry  thing  necessary  ^  carrying  on 
bis  great  work.  Spanheini,  who  returned  f^om  Franc^  to 
Berlin  in  1.689^  had  a  desire  to  see  him  again,  anid  gav,e 
him  also. all  the  assistajice  and  encouragendent  he  could; 
yet  some  urtfore^en  accidents  prevented  him  fr^m  com- 
pleting it.  tie  died  of  aji  apoplexy  at  Arustiad,  April  lO^ 
J703, 

.  In  1701  he  had  published  ^VEpistola  ad  J.  Peri^^njwn 
de  Nii>n»fnis  consularitvus/'  in  Mo;  which  Peri^onius  re« 
printed  at  Ley  den  in  1713,  at  tb.e  ead  of  his  piece  ^'  De 
>Ere  gravi,'*  in  8vo.  In  1734,  ca.9i,e  out  at  Amsterdam, 
if)  2  vols,  folio,  *'*  Thesaurus  Morellianus,  sive  FaisuMarutn 
{Lprnfanarum  Nqmismata  omnja,  diligei>tissime:undique  con- 
Ijuisita,  &c.  Nunc  primum  Mid  it  &  commentarU)  perpe- 
tup  i.llustr^vit  Sigebertus  Haveccampus."  This  was  part,  of 
MorePs  great  work,  and  contains  an  explioatiop  .of  858^ 
jgoedals,  engraved  with  their  reverses.  It  appears,  tha( 
this  learned  man  was  not  so  much  in  love  with  nufnisma-* 
ileal  pursuits,  as  to  despiad  all  oth^er^,  but  knew  the  nature 
jand  bpunds  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  real  •  use  and 
value  o.f  the  science  which  he  had  cultivated.  ^ 

MOftE'LI^  (Thomas),  an  able  classical  scholar  and  edi*. 
tor,  was  born  at  Eton  in  Buckinghamshire,  March  1:8,  1703. 
l;lis  father^s  name  was  Thomas,  and  his  mother,  probably 
After  the  decease  of  her  husband,  kept  a  ?boardiug-house 
in  the  college.  At  the  age  of  twelve  be  was  .admitted  ou 
the  fouQdation  at  Eton-school,  and  was  elected  thence  to 
iKingV  college,  Cambridge,  Aug.  3,  1722,^  He  took  his 
iirst  degiree  in  1726,  became  M.  A.  in  1730,  and  D.  D.  in 
n4?3.  .  In  1731  he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Kew, 
in  Surrey,  and  was  some  time  also  curate  of  Twickenham. 
In  July  1733  he  was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford  ;  and 
in  1T37  became  a  fellow  of  Che  Society  of  Antiquaries,  hav- 
ing just  been  instituted,  on  the  presentation  of  his  college, 
to  the  rectory  of  Buckland  in  Hertfordshire,  the  only  pre- 
ferment he  ever  obtained-  In  1775,  indeed,  we  find  hi^i 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth,  and  be 
for  several  years  preached  Mr.  Fairchild's  Botanical  Ser-. 
jnon  on  Whit-Tuesday,  at  St.  Leonardos  Shoreditch ; 
but  these  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  preferments.  A« 
^e  rendered  many  important  services  to  literature,  It  fii 
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rather  singular  that  he  never  met  with  a  patron  who  mighc 
have. rendered  him  indepfendent ;  but  he  knew  little  of  the 
florid,  and  found  so.  much  pleasure  in  his  studies,  as  to 
neglect  the  common  observances  of'  polite  life.     He  was 
probably  contented ;  but  he  wAs  always  poor,  and  fre- 
quently in  debt.     He  was  warm  in  bis  attachments,  and 
was  a  cheerful  and  entertaining  companion.     He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  music,  and  in  early  life  associated  much 
with  its  professors.     Mr.  Cole  thinks  this  did  hitii  no  ser- 
vice, and  informs  us  that  at  one  time  his  chief  dependance 
was  on  a  Mons.  Desnoyers,  a  dancing  master,  who  had  some 
interest  with  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  but  Desnoyers 
died  before  he  could  obtain  any  thing,  for  him.    Those 
who  feel  for  the  character  of  the  age  would  not  have  beea 
pleased  to  record  that  a  divine  and  a  scholar  *  attained 
preferment ,  through  such  a  medium.      He  died  Feb.  19, 
1784,  and' was  buried  at,Chiswick.     In  1738  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Barker,  esq.' of  Cbiswitk,   by 
whom  he  had  no  issue. 

He  was  an  early  contributor  to  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
flsine ;  assisted  Hogarth  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Beauty,*-  and 
published  some  occasional  sermons.  His  other  publica- 
tions followed  in  this  order,  1,  •«  The  Life  of  Dr.  Edward 
•LittleU)n,'^  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  sermons,  in 
1735.  2.  **  Poems  on  Divine  Subjects;  original  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Marcus' HieronymusVidaj,  with  large 
annotations,  more  particularly  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,"  Loud.  1732,  8vo,  reprinted  1736.  3. 
•^'  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  in  the  original,  from 
the  most  authentic  MSS.  and  as  they  are  turned  into  mo- 
.dern  language  by  the  most  eminent  hands,''  ibid.  1737. 
.4.  ^'  A  copy  of  English  congratulatory  verses  on  the  mar- 

0 

• 

•  In  WoolPf  Life  of  Dr.  Warton  we  rus  V*    The  boy,  having  m«de  an  awk- 

have  the  following  characteristic  anec-  ward  apology,  hastily  withdrew;  and 

•dote  of  Dr.  Morell.     When  he  ▼isiied  foon  finding  two  of  the  Prspositors, 

.Winthetter,  be  in  a  casual  turrey  of  repeated  to  them  the  stranger's  words, 

the  college  entered  the  school,  in  which  who,  aware  of  the  dignity  of  their  ri- 

'tome  junior  tK>ys  were  writing  their  ex-  sitor,  instantly  caoie   iip,  and,  intro- 

Hercises,  x)oe  of  whom,  strudk  no  less  duciog  themselves,  offered,  is  a  most^ 

^witb  bis  ait- and  manner  than  the  <)ues-  respectful   manner  to  shtw.him  the 

tions  he  pot  to  them,  whisipered  to  his  college  :  he  accepted  their  offer,  Aud 

-school •fellows,''*  Is  his  not  a  fine  old  after  visiting  every  part  of  it  with  a 

Grecian!"    The  Doctor,  overbearing  view  of  discovering  Um  . iaformatioa 

the  eapressiOo,  turned  hastily  round,  and  atta.inments,  as  well  af  gratifying 

'^and  exclaimed,  **  I  am  indeed  an  old  the  politeness  of  bis  guides,   parted 

Grecian,    my   little  man  !     Did  you  from  them  highly  pleased  with  the  at* 

•nerer  set  my  bead  before  ipy  T^esau-  teatioii-wbicli  bad  been^sbewR  h^m. 
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tiflge  of  thd' prince  of  Orange  with  the  prinpess  AnTie»'^' 
1737.     5.  ^^  Pbikfcletbes  and  Tbeopbanes;  or  a  suoimary 
view  of  the  last  coiltroversy  occasioned  by  a  book  entitled 
♦.The Moral  Philosopher^'  parti."  Lond.  1739,   8vo,  re^ 
printed  1740.     6.  *^Tbe  Cbristiao's  £pinikioH,  or  Song  of 
Triumph ;  a  paraphrase  on  i  Cor.  xv.  attempted  in  blank 
ver:}e;  witb  annotations^  explanatory  and  critical^*'  ibid^ 
1743,  4to,     7.  **  Uope^  a  poetical  essay,  in  blank  verse, 
on  that  Christian  grace,  in  three  books,''  1745.    .8.  *^  Spen<^ 
sei^s  Works,"  by  subscription^  1747.     9.  '^  Euripidi^  He-;* 
Cuba,  Orestes,    et  Phenissse,  cum  scholiift  antiquis,  &c." 
1748,  2  vols.   8vo.     This  i^  a  reprint  of  King's  edition, 
with  the  Alcestes  added  by  himselfi     In  1749,  Dr.  Morell 
published  the  **  Hecuba,"  translated  from  the  Greek,  witb 
annotations.     10.  A*  specimen  of  his  ^'Thesaurus,"   l757« 
11.  "  Philocteies,"  1737,  8vq.      12.  «*  Thesaurus  GrscsB 
Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Gr^co-prosodiacum,"  &c.  4tOj  with 
Hogarth's  portrait  of  the  author.     The  value  of  this  work 
has  been  so  long  and  so  often  acknowledged,  th^t  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that  a  much  improved  edition  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  scholar,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication.    13.  The  "  Prometheus"  of  iEschylus,  &c.  1767, 
8vo;   1774,  4 to.     14.  ^' A  Dissertation  on   the  Corbrid'ge 
altar  now  in  the  British  Museum,"  &c.  in  a  Latin  letter  to 
the  hon.  Daines  Barrington,"   1774,  printed  in   the  Ar- 
ehteologia,  vol.  IIL     15.  **  Sacred  Annalsj  or  the  Life  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  the  Four  Evangelists,"  &c.   1776, 
4to.     He  also  published  a  corrected  edition  of  Hederick'9 
Lexicon,  and  three   editions  of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary ; 
and  compiled  the  words  for  Handel's  Oratorios.  '  After  bis 
death  was  published  a  translation  of  *^  Seneca's  Epistles,'* 
>vitb  annotations,   1786,  2  vols.  4to.     This  is  a  correct  anci 
faithful  translation,  but  never  attracted  much  public  attea* 
tion.     In  1794  also  was  published  ^'  Notes  and  Annotatioa» 
on.  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  written  by  order 
of  the  queen  (Caroline),  corresponding  in  section  and  pag^ 
to  the  edition  of  1793,"  8vo.     This,  which  was  written  by 
ibe  author  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  does  great  credit  to 
bis  talents  as  a  metaphysician,  and  has  been  judged  a  very 
Decessary  aid  in  the  perusal  of  Locke.' 
'   MORERI  (Lewis),  a  French  divine,  and  the  first  com- 
pUer  of  the  "  Great  Historical  Dipiionary,"  which  still  goes 
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1>y  bis  namei  was  born  at  Barp^emont,  a  small  village  in 
Provence,  in  1643.  He  was  educated  in  classical  learn- 
ing at  Draguignan,  under  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. He  studied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Jesoits  at  Aix, 
where  he  also  performed  his  course  of  philosophy;  and 
thence  removing  to  Lyons,  studied  divinity.  When  he 
was  but  eighteen,  he  composed  a  small  allegorical  work, 
entitled  *'  Le  pais  d'Amour  ;*'  and,  in  1666,  a  collection  of 
French  poems,  which  he  called  *^  Doux  plaisirs  de  la 
Poesie  :^'  to  which  works  he  put  only  the  Brst  letters  of  his 
name,  L.  M.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages;  and  this  latter  enabled  him  to 
translate  Rodriguez's  treatise  on  Christian  perfection.  It 
Was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1677,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
title,  ^'  Pratique  de  la  Perfection  Chr^tienne  &  Religietise, 
traduite  de  TEspagnol  d'Alphonse  Rodriguez."  After  he 
had  taken  orders,  be  preached  on  controversial  points  at 
Lyons  for  five  years,  with  great  Success  ;  and  here  formed 
the  plan  of  bis  **  Historical  Dictionary,*'  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674.  In  this  he  professed 
to  collect  and  digest  into  alphabetical  order,  whatever 
seemed  to  him  curious  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  so 
that  hence  information  might  be  had  upon  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects in  a  moment^,  and  every  body  was  amazed  to  see  so 
laborious  a  work  from  so  young  a  man. 

The  same  year  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  bishop 
of  Apt,  in  Provence,  whom  he  attended  the  year  following 
to  Paris ;  and  was  soon  introduced  to  the  prelates,  who 
held  their  assembly  in  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  and  to  the 
learned  men  in  the  metropolis.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  ^*  Dictionary,"  his  friends  recom-* 
mended  him  to  M.  de  Pompone«  secretary  of  state,  who 
invited  him  to  his  house,  in  1678.  He  might  have  ex- 
pected great  advantages  from  the  patronage  of  that  minis* 
ter ;  but  his  intense  application  to  his  "  Dictionary"  in- 
jured his  health  in  such  a  manner  that  he  never  recovered 
it.  M.  de  Pompone  having  resigned  bis  post  in  1679,  Mo- 
reri  took  the  opportunity  of  retiring  to  his  own  house,  in 
order  to  complete  his  work,  but  his  health  declining  ra-> 
pidly,  he  died  July'lO,  1680,  aged  37.  Besides  the  writ- 
ings above  mentioned,  he  put  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints" 
Into,  mofe  elegtmt  French,  and  added  methodical  tables  foe 
the  use  of  preachers,  with  chronological  tables ;  and,  in 
1671,  he  published  at  Lyons  the  following  book,  "  Rela- 
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tions  nour«Ues  du  Levant,  ou  Trait^s  de  la  Religioo,  du 
Gouvemment^  &  des  Coutumes,  des  Perses,  des  Anne? 
niensy  &  des  Gaures,  compost  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C.  (P* 
Gabriel  du  Chinon,  Capuchin),  &  donnas  au  public  par  le 
gieur  L.  M.  P.  D.  E.  T."  (that  is,  Louis  Moreri,  Pretre, 
Doctefir  en  Theolagie.) 

The  first  edition  of  his  "  Dictionary'*  was  comprized  in 
4Mie  vot.  folio,  which  he  soon  found  very  defective,  an4 
therefore  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to  enlarge  it ; 
ivhich  he  did  in  two  volumes,  and  the  year  after  hi^  death 
it  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1^81.  The  third  edition,  in  IGSS, 
is  likewise  in  two  volumes,  and  was  copied  from  the  second. 
The  two  following  editions,  of  which  the  fourth  was  printed 
in  1687,  and  the  fifth  in  168iS,  were  pubHsbed  at  Lyons 
in  two  volumes,  and  were  th^same  with  that  of  1683,  ex- 
cept that  some  articles  were  added.  It  was  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  give  a^^  Supplement  or  third  Volume  of 
the  Historical  Dictionary,"  which  was  printed  in  1689  in 
folio.  The  sixth  edition,  in  which  is  inserted  the  Sup^ 
plement  in  the  same  alphabetical  order,  corrected  in  a 
great  nusnber  of  places,  and  enlarged  by  many  ioiportaat 
articles  and  Remarks,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1691 
in  four  volumes  in  folio.  Le  Clerc  had  the  care  of  this 
edition,  in  which  the  articles  of  the  Supplement  are  incor- 
porated, and  made  the  additions,  consisting  either  of  new 
articles,  or  improvements  of  other  articles.  Three  more 
editions  followed,  almost  the  same,  in  1694,  1698,  and 
1609,  all  in  4  vols,  folio.  The  tenth  was  printed  from  the 
edition  revised  by  Le  Clerc,  at  Amsterdam,  1702,  in 
4  vols,  folio.  Tfie  eleventh  was  published  by  Mons.  Vaul- 
tier  with  new  additions,  at  Paris,  1 704,  4  vols,  folio.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  piece  entitled  *?  Projet  pour  la  Correc- 
tion du  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  M.  Moreri,  deja  revu, 
corrig6,  &  augment^  dans  le  derniere  Edition  de  Paris  par 
M»  Vaultier,*'  Paris,  1701,  4to.  It  was  followed  by  a  piece 
entitled  "  Remarques  Critiques  sfar  la  Nouvelle  Edition  du 
Dvctionnaire  Historique  de  Moreri,  donnde  en  1704."  The 
'Second  edition  of  this  piece,  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1706^ 
12 mo,  is  enlarged  with  a  preface  and  a  great  many  note^ 
by  another  author,  viz.  Bayle,  who  published  this  edition. 
The  twelfth  edition  of  Moreri  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1707, 
4  vols,  folio,  and' the  thirteenth  in  1712,  in  5  vols,  folio. 
Dupin  had  a  considerable  share  in  it,  as  aUo  in  the  follow- 
ing editions.     la  1714,  there  was  printed  separately  iu 
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Ibat  city  a  large  Supplement,  composed,  as  is  said  in  tb^ 
advertisements^  of  new  articles,  corrected  in  the  last 
edition  of  1712,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  preceding 
editions.  This  supplement  was  reprinted  with  great  addi* 
tions  by  Bernard  at  Amsterdam  in  1716  in  two  volumes^ 
folio.  The  fourteenth  edition  of  Moreri  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  1717,  in  six  volumes,  folio,  with  the  Sup- 
plement, which  is  not  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  fifteenth  edition  was  printed  at  Paris,  17 18,  5  vols.  fol. 
The  articles  of  the  Supplement  published  in  Holland  are 
inserted  in  their  proper  places,  with  some  additions^  This 
edition  has  been,  greatly  criticised.  The  authors  of  the 
**  Europe  Sgavante"  have  inserted  in  their  fo^tb  volume, 
p.  230,  a  memoir,  in  which  is  shewn,  that  in  the  siogle 
letter  Z,  which  is  one  of  the  shortest^  there  are  a  great 
many  faults,  and  several  articles  omitted.  The  abbi  Le 
Clerc  also  published  ^^  Remarks  upon  different  Articles^*' 
in  the  three  first  volumes,  printed  in  three  volumes  8vo; 
the  first  in  1719,  the  second  in  1720,  Imd  the  third  in 
1721.  Father  "Francis  Meri,  a  Benedictine  Monk^  pub* 
lished  likewise  upon  this  subject  a  pam|>falet»  entitled 
**  Discussion  Critique  &  Theologique.  des  Remarques  de 
M,  sur  le  Dictionnaire  de  Moreri  de  1718,"  1720)  8vo.  It 
is  a  defence  of  some  passages  of  the  Dictionary  against  the 
criticism  of  the  abb£  Le  Clerc.  The  sixteenth  edition  of 
Moreri  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1724,  in  6  vols/folio.  Mour 
sieur  de  la  Barre  had  the  care  of  it  What  relates  to  gene- 
alogy  was  revised  by  Monsieur  Vailly,  an  advocate ;  and 
the  abb^  Le  Clerc  furnished  five  or  six  thousand  correc*- 
tions,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  ^^  Bibliotheque  de  Richelet.'* 
The  seventeenth  edition  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1731 ;  and 

.  the  eighteenth  at  Paris,  in  1732,  6  vols,  folio,  to  which 
supplementary  volumes  were  added.  The  last  and  best 
edition,  in  which  all  these  were  incorporated,  is  that  of 
1759,  10  vols,  folio.  This  is  still  a  work  of  great  valae 
and  utility,  particularly  the  biographical  part,  but  much  of 
the  historical  and  geographical  part  has  become  almost  ob-' 
solete,  owing  to  the  more  correct*  information  and  improver 
ments  introduced  in  those  branches.^ 

.  MORES  (EDWARD-RpwE),  an  English  antiquary  (de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  which  had  been  seate4 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Great  Co^^ 

\  Moreri^-^Gen.  Dict.-^jPlct,'  Hist, 
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well,    in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  allied  by  his  grand«> 
mother  to  that  of  Rowe,  which  had  been  settled  at  High<^ 
i|m-Beqsted  ifr  Wakbainstowy  in  the  county  of  Essexy  ever 
since  the  middle  of  t^e  same  century),  was  born  Jan.  13^ 
ITM^  at  Tunstall  in  Kent,  where  his  father  was  rector  for 
near  SO  years.     He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
school^;  and  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen^s  college^ 
©xford,  June  24,  1746.     While  he  resided  ^t  Oxford,  in 
1746,  he  assisted  in  correcting  an  edition  of  ^^  Calasio^s 
Concordance,"  projected  by  Jacob  Iliv«  the  printer,  who 
afterwards  associated  with  the  rev.  William  Romaine,  and 
published  this  ^*  Concordance"  in  1747,  4  vols,  folio.     Be* 
fore  he  was.  twenty,  Mr.  Mores  published  at  Oxford,  iii. 
1748,  4tO|  *^  Nomina  .&  Insignia  gentilitia  Nobilium  Equi- 
tomque  sub  Edrardo  primo  rege  Militantium  ;"  the  oldest 
treasure,  as  he  styles  it,  of  our  nobility  after  *^  Pomesday'* 
and  the  *^  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer."     He.  had  also 
printed,  except  notes  and  preface,  a  new  edition  in   8vo, 
of   Dionysius   Halicarnassensis    '^  De  claris    Rhetoribus," 
with  vignettes  engraved  by  Green,  the  few  copies  of  which 
were  sold  after  his  death  f.     In  1752,  he  printed,  in  half  a 
quarto  sheet,,  some  corrections  made  by  Junius  in  his  own 
copy  of  his  edition  of  ^'  Caedmon's  Saxon  Paraphrase  of 
Genesis,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,"  ^mst. 
1655;  and,  in  1754,  he  engraved,  tif teen  of  the  dra»ving» 
from:  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.     The  title  of  these 
,  plates  is,  ^*  Figures  qusedam  antiquee  ex   C^edmonis  Mo- 
inachi  Paraph raseos  in  Genesim  exemplari   pervecusto  in 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  adservato  deliueatie  ;  ad  Anglo- Sax« 

*  Mr.  Mores  had  made  a  few  coliec-  tides  there  are  several  mutilations^ 
lions  for  a  history  of  this  school,  and  Mr.  Mores,  in  the  interval  from  the 
list*  of  persona  educated  there.— A  first  publication,  had  written  to  several 
▼iewof  irt  was  engraved  by  Mynde.  in  learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Ea- 
1756,  forMaitland'st'dition  of  "  Stowe's  ro|»e,  in  order  to  jjrucureany  infoima- 
Survey,"  1736,  inscribed  ♦*  Sehol«  fion,  which  niiyht  be  of  service  to  him 
llwca.torum  Scissorom  Lend,  facies  in  completing  his  edition,  but  met  with 
orientalis.  Negatam  k  Pairrtnis  D.  no  success.  It  is  said  that  he  in'ended 
Scholaris,  Edw.  RoWe  Morei»,  arm.  to  snbjoin  annotations,  but  nothing  of 
A.M.  S.  A.S.'l  A  history  uf  lhis«chool  that  nature  was  found  am^ng  his  pa« 
has  ju«t  been  ably  executed  by  ihe  pers,  except  some  remarks  on  the  mar- 
Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.  D.  1812 — 1815,  gin  of  a  ct)py  of  Hudson's  edition, 
2  vols.  4to.  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  bis  books, 

f  It  was  republished  in  1781,  8ro,  to   Mr.  Oough,    who  said  that  there 

und  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the   first  *  were  no  other  notes  in  the  book  than 

containing  critical  observations  oli  the  have  been  inserted  in  the  new  edition, 

writings    of    Lysias,    Isocrates,     and  and  doubted,  therefore,  wtiether  Mr* 

Isflcus  ;    the  second   on   Demosthenes  Mores  had  wriiten  any  other, 
iad  Dinarchas ;  but  io  both  these  ar- 
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onum  t»ore<«9  ritus^  atque  sdificia  Seeuli,  pnecipue  decinfii;' 
Hlustranda  in  lucetn  editie.  Anno  Domini  mdccliv.*'  The 
plates,  which  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Gough^  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian  library. 

In  1752  he  was  elected  F.  S.  A.  and  two  ycfars  after  wM 
one  of  a  committee  for  examining  the  minute-hooks  of  that 
society,  with  a  view  to  selecting  thence  papers  proper  for' 
publication*.     Being  intended  for  orders  by  his  father,  he 
took  the  degrees  of  B.  A*  May  12,  1750,  and  M.  A.Jan.  15^ 
1753  ;  before  which  time  he  had  formed  considerable  col- 
lections relative  to  the  antiquities,  &c.  of  O^rd,  and 
particularly,  to  those  of  his  own  college;  wh6se  archives  be 
arranged,  and  made  large  extracts  from,  with  a  view  to  its 
history.     He  was  at  the  expence  of  three  plates  of  the 
Black  Prince's  apartments  thelre,  since  pulled  down,  which' 
w^re  drawn  and  engraved  by  that  very  ingenious  artist 
B.  Green.     Twenty*eight  drawings  at   his  expence,  by 
the  same  hand,  of  ancient  gales,  halls,  &c.  since  ruined  or 
taken  down,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Gough,  as  also  some 
collections  for  a  "  History  of  Godstow  Nunnery,*'  by  Mr. 
Mores,  for  which  a  plate  of  its  ruins  was  engraved,  and 
Another  of  Iffley  church.     His  MSS.  relative  to  hid  own* 
college,  with  his  collections  about  AH  Soilts'  college,  fell 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Astle,  who  presented' 
the  former  to  Mr.  Price  of  the  Bodleian  library. 
'   Mr.  Mores  appears  to  have  assisted  Mr.  Btlson  in  bis 
burlesque  on  the  latter  society,  published  in  a  folio  sheet, 
entitled  *<  Proposals  for  printing,  by  subscription,  the  His* 
tory  of  the  Mallardtans,"  treating  them  as  a  set  of  stupid 
bons  vivans ;  at  least  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  contri- 
buted the  prints  of  a  cat  said  to  have  been  starved  in  their 
library,  and  of  two  ancient  grotesque  busts  carved  on  the 
isouth  wall  of  the  college,  the  plates  of  which  were  in  bid 
possession.     When  Mr.  Mores  left  the  university  he  went 
abroad,  and  is  reported  to  have  taken  orders ;  but,  whe* 
ther  this  tradition  has  any  better  foundation  than  his  affec- 
tation of  wearing  bis  academical  habit,  and  calling  it  that 
of  a  Dominican  friar,  we  do  not  pretend  to  vouch.     It  has 
been  said,  that  he  entered  into  deacon's  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  tq  exempt  himself  from  serving  civil 

*  A  more  numerous  committee  were  of  the  /*  Archaeologia"  appeared.  Many 

appoJDted  for    tbe   same    purpose  in  valuable  dissertatioos  and  communica* 

1762.    But  still  tbe  publication  lin-  tions  still  remain  unselected  from  the 

gered  till  1770^  when  the  first  volume  early  minule-books. 
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offices  ;  but  it  do€s  not  appear  that  he  received  ordination 
iVom  the  bishop  of  London.  .  Thus  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain^,  that  in  the  leftters  of  administration  granted  to  his 
SOD,  on  his  dying  intestate,  he  is  styled  "  the  Reverend 
Edward-Rowe  Mores,  doctor  in  divinity/'  but,  at  whal 
time,  or  by  which  of  the  bishops,  he  received  ordination, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Mr.  Nichols  was  assured  by 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Mores,  that  he  received  th6 
honorary  titlfe  of  D-  D.  in  consequence  of  a  literary  favour 
which  be  had  conferred  on  son^e  foreign  Roman  catholio 
^clestastics,  who  wished  to  jrepay  him  by  a  pecuniary  ac-* 
knowledgment,  which  he  politely  declined  accepting.  Mr* 
Mores  was  as  ambitious  of  singularity  in  religion  as  in  other 
purstiits  ;  and  if  he  could  be  said  to  be  a  member  of  any 
particular  church,  it  was  that  of  Erasmus,  whom  he  en<^ 
deavjour'ed  to  imitate.  He  thought  the  Latin  language 
peculiarly  adapted  to  devotion,  and  wished,  for  the  sake 
of  linity,  that  it  was  universally  in  use.  He  composed  a 
creed  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  mass  on  the  death  of  bis  wife> 
of  which  be  printed  a  few  copies,  in  his  own  house,  under 
the  disguised  title  of  ^*  Ordinate  Quotidianura,  1686.  Or-^ 
doTrigintalis."  Of  his  daughter's  education  he  was  par- 
ticularly careful.  From  her  earliest  infancy  he  talked  to 
her  principally  in  Latin.  She  was  sent  to  Rouen,  for  edu^ 
cation,  but  without  the  least  view  to  her  being  a  Roman 
catholic :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  much  displeased  when 
•he  found  she  had  been  perverted.  Two  original  letters  to 
the  superior  of  t^he  house  under  whose  care  she  was  placed, 
which  are  printed  in  the  *•  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,'*  contain 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  report  of  his  being  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Mores  resided  some  years 
m  the  Heralds'  college,  intending  to  have  become  a  meni« 
her  of  that  society,  for  which  he  was  extremely  well  qua* 
lified  by  his  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  heraldic  matters  i 
but,  altering  his  plan,  retired  about  1760  to  Low-Layton, 
in  which  village  he  had  resided  some  time  before,  and, 
while  he  was  churchwarden  there,  considerably  improved 
the  church.  Here,  on  an  estate  left  him  by  his  father, 
he  built  a  whimsical  house,  .on  a  plan,  it  is  said,  of  one  in 
Prance.  In  1759  he  circulated  qut^ries  for  a  parochial 
**  History  of  Berkshire,"  but  made  no  considerable  pro* 
gress.  His  collections  on  that  subject  appeared  in  1783, 
ia  the  XVIth  number  of  the  <<  Bibliotbeca  Topographica.*^ 
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The  Equitable  Society  for  assuraiuse  on  lives  and  somvor« 
ftbip  by  annuities  of  100/.  increasing  to  the  survivors,  in 
»ix  classes  of  ages  from  I  to  10 — 10  to  20-«*20  to  SO — 30 
to  40 — 40  to  50 — ^0  to  the  extremity  of  life,  owes  its  ex- 
istence  to  Mr.  Mores.  It  had  been  Brst  suggested  and  re« 
commended  in  lectures,  in  1756,  by  Mr.  James  Dodson, 
nttbematical  master  at  Christ's  hospital,  and  author  of  the 
*^  Mathematical  Repository,*'  who  had  been  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  i\micable  Society  on  account  of  his  age; 
but  he  dying  November  23,  1757,  before  his  design  was 
completed,  except  the  plan  of  reimbursement  to  him  and 
bi»  fifty-four  associates,  Mr.  Mores  undertook  to  apply  for 
a  charter  in  1761,  but  failing  of  success,  he  with  sixteen 
more  of  the  original  subscribers,  resolved  to  persevere  in 
establishing  their  society  by  deed.  It  was  hereby  pro- 
vided that  Mr.  Mores  should  be  perpetual  director,  with 
an  annuity  of  100/.  He  accordingly  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished, in  1765,  "A  short  Account  of  the  Society,"  in 
8v6  (of  which  a  seventh  edition  with  atlditions,  was  printed 
in  1767),  «'Tbe  Plan  and  Substance  of  the  Deed  of  Set- 
tlement," "  The  Statutes,"  "  Precedents  of  sundry  Instru- 
ments relating  to  the  Constitution  and  Practice  of  the  So- 
ciet,y,"  London,  1766,  8vo,  The  "Deed  of  Settlement, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Trust,"  1768,  "  A  List  of  the  Po- 
licies and  other  Instruments  of  the  Society,  as  well  gene^ 
ral  as  special,"  8vo ;  but,  some  disputes  arising  between 
Mr.  Mores  and  the  origiiial  members  of  this  society,  he 
separated  from  them  that  year.  There  were  printed, 
*^  Papers  relating  to  the  Disputes  with  the  Charter  Fund 
Proprietors  in  the  Equitable  Society,  by  order  of  a  gene- 
ral court  held  the  3d  dsiy  of  November,  1767,  for  the  use 
pf  tlK)se  assured  on  the  lives  of  others,  who  shall  apply  for 
the  same,"  1769,"  8vo.  This  society  still  subsists,  and 
their  of&ce  is  in  Bridge^street,  near  Blackfriars  bridge,  to 
-tvhich  it  was  removed  from  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street, 
1775.  All  Mr.  Mores^s  papers  on  this  subject  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Astle,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr. 
IVlores  (who  bad  long  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  subject 
of  early  printing)  began  to  correct  the  useful  publication 
of  Mr.  Ames.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  James  of  Bar- 
tholomew-close  (the  4ast  of  the  old  race  of  letter-founders) 
in  June  1772,  Mr.  Mores  purchased  all  the  curioiis  parts 
of  that  immense  collection  of  punches,  matrices,  and  types^ 
which  had  been  accumulating  from  the  days  of  Wynkyn  49 
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W<irde  to  those  of  Mr.  James.  From  these  (which  were 
sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Faterson)  a  large  fund  of  entertain* 
0ient  wonid  probably  have  been  given  to  the  curious^  if 
the.  life  of  Mr.  Mores  had  been  prolonged*  His  intentiong 
may  be  judged  of  from  his  valuable  "  Dissertation  on  Tyr 
pograpbicai  Founders  and  Founderies/*  As  no  more  tbao 
80  copies  of  it  were  printed,  this  must  always  be  consi« 
peredas  a  typographical  curiosity.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  pur- 
chased the  whole  impression^  subjoined  a  small  appendix 
to  it.. 

Mr.  Mores  was  a  most  indefatigable  collector,  and  pos^ 
«essed  great  application  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but^ 
in  the  latter  part,  gave  himself  up  to  habits  of  negligence 
find  dissipation,  which  brought  him  to  his  end  by  a  mprti* 
fication,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house  at 
Low  Liiyton,  Nov.  28,  1778.  His  large  collection  of  cu* 
riou*  MSS.  and  valuable  library  of  books,  were  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr.  Paterson,  in  August  following.  Of  the 
former,  his  **  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tunstall  in  Kent/* 
the  only  papers  that  were  completed  for  the  press,  and  for 
^  ^hich  he  bad  engraved  a  set  of  plates  out  of  the  many 
drawings  taken  at  his  expence,  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  it  to  the  public  as  a  specimen  of 
paroohiai  antiquities,  which  will  shew  the  ideas. of  this  in- 
dustdoos  antiquary,  and  his  endeavour  to  make  even  the 
minutest  reconl  subservient  to  the  great  plan  of  national 
Jiistoty. 

Mi\  Mores  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  6ridg>^ 
man,  an  eminent  grocer  in  Wbitechapel»  by  whom  be 
.bad  a  son  and  daughter.' 

MORETON.     See  MORTON  (John). 

MORGAGNI  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  physician 
and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Forli,  in  Romagna,  in  Feb<- 
juary  1682.  After  a  careful  education,  in  which  be  dis« 
played  a. proficiency  in  classical  and  philosophical  acquire- 
ments beyond  his  years,  he  studied  medicine  at  Bologna 
with  great  ardour,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  ea*- 
leem  of  his  able  masters,  Valsalva  and  Albertini;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  availed  himself  of  his  .assistance  in  the  re- 
searches into  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  be  Was  at  that 
,time  prosecuting,  and  in. drawing  up  his  memoirs  upon 
that  subject.    Morgagni  also  acted  as  substitute  during  the 

1  Nichols's  Bowyer, 
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absence  of  professor  Valsalva  on  a  journey  to  Parsia,  and 
iliutttmied  bis  lectures  by  numerous  anatomical  prepara-^ 
lions.  Soon  after  be  travelled  for  improvement,  going  first 
to  Venice,  wbei-e  he  cultivated  several  branches  of  phy- 
sics, with  the  assistanccL  of  Poleoi,  Zanichelli,  and  other 
scientiHc  men  ;  and  afterwards  be  visited  Padua,  where  he 
attended  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  distinguished 
professors,  with  hh  accustomed  industry.  After  his  return 
he  settled  for  a  short  time  at  his  native  place,  and  then  by 
the  advice  of  Guglielmini,  returned  to  Padua,  where  he 
wasa))pointed  professor,  in  nil,  and  taught  the  theory  of 
physic.  He  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Lancisi,  whom  he  assisted  in  preparing  for  publication  the 
drawings  of  Eustachius,  which  appeared  in  17 14.  He  bad 
already  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  his  own  work,  the  **  Adversaria  Anatomica,"  Bo» 
non.  1706,  4to,  which  was  remarkable  fdr  the  originality  of 
its  execution,  and  for  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  novelty, 
of  the  observations  which  it  contained.  He  published, 
successively,  from  this  time  to  1719,  five  othef  parts  of 
this  imj:)ortant  work,  which  contains  a  great  many  disco* 
veries  in  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  most  correctly 
detailed. 

The  progress  of  this  work  had  extended  his  reputation 
tbrougbout  Europe  ;  and  in  1715,  his  talents  were  rewarded 
liy  an.  appointa>ent  to  the  first  anatomical  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Padua ;  and  henceforth  to  the  close  of  a 
long  life  he  ranked  deservedly  at  the  head  of  the  anatomists 
of  his  time,  and  literary  honours  were  accumulated  upon 
him  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academia  Naturae  Curiosorum,  in  1708  ;  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1724;  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1731  ;  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
-of  Petersburgb,  in  1735;  and  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
in  1754;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  associates  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna.  All  the  learned  and  great,  who  passed 
through  Bologna,  visited  Morgagni ;  he  was  honoured  by 
the  particular  esteem  of  three  successive  popes ;  and  his 
Bative  city  of  Forii  placed  his  bust  in  their  .public  hall 
during  his  life,  with  an  honorary  inscription.  He  married 
a  lady  of  noble  family  at  ForIi,  by  whom  be  liad  fifteeii 
children,  eight  of  whom  survived  him.  By  his  professionill 
labours/ and  a  life  of  frugality,  he  accumulated  a  large 
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fft^perty,  atrd  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  Tetfr«» 
about  the  tod  of  177  i,  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties. 

In  addition  to  the  Adversaria,  already  mentioned,  Mor- 
gagni  published  the  following  works :  ."  In  Aqrelium  Cel- 
aum  et  Quintum  Serenuni  Sammonicnm  Epistolae  qnatuor,^* 
1704;  **  Nova  Institntionum  Medicarum  Idea,"  Patav. 
1712;  which  was  written  upon  his  appointment  to  the. 
tlieoretical  chair,  and  teache*  the  proper  method  of  ac- 
^uiritig  medical  science;  "  Vita  Guglielmini,"  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  that  physician,  Geneva,  1719; 
**  EpistolaB  Anatomicae  duae,  novas  observatione«  etanimad- 
Tersiones  complectentes,  quibus  Anatome  augetur,  &c.'* 
which  were  edited  at  Leyden  by  Boerhaave,  and  relate 
chiefly  to  a  dispute  with  Bianchi  on  the  stroctiire  of  the 
Kver.  "  Epistolae  A n atom icce  XVIII.  ad  Script*  perti- 
nentes  celeb.  Ant.  Mar,  Valsalvae,"  Venice,  1740,  2  vols* 
4to.  To  these  epistles  are  prefixed  a  life  of  Valsalva. 
•*  De  Sedibus  et  Causis-Morborum  per  Anatomiam  inda- 
gatis,  Libri  quinque,"  Venice,  1760,  folio.  This  great  and 
valuable  work  was  published  when  the  author  had  nearly 
reached  bis  eightieth  year.  It  contains  a  prodigious  col- 
lection of  dissections  of  morbid  bodies,  made  by  himself 
and  his  master,  Valsalva;  arrano^ed  according  to  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  in  which  the  diseases  were  seated.  He 
followed  the  plan  adopted  by  Bonetus,  in  his  *'  Sepulchre* 
tum  Anatomicum ;"  but  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his 
details  render  this  collection  of  morbid  anatomy  of  very 
superior  val\ie  to  all  that  bad  preceded  it.  Of  this  work  aa 
excellent  translation  was  published  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Alex- 
ander, in  1769,  S-vols,  4to.  Morgagni's  last  publication^ 
in  1763,  "  Opuscula  miscellanea,  quorum  non  pauca  nnnq 
primum  prodierunt,'*  Venice,  folio,  contains  dissertations 
bn  the  lachrymal  ducts,  on  the  glands,  on  gall-stones,  uri^ 
nary  calculi,  &c.  in  addition  to  his  &rst-published  critical 
dissertations  on  Celsus.  In  1765,  a  complete  edition  of 
his  whole  works  was  printed  at  Bassano,  5  vols,  folio.* 
•  MORHOF  (Daniel  George),  a  very  learued  German, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Wismar,  a  town  in  the  duchy 
6f  Medklenburg,  Feb.  6,  1639.  After  some  school  edu*" 
^atidn  at  Wismar,  be  was  sent  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  Ste-^ 
Un/iirhere' h^  studied  philosophy  under  John  MtcrAlius^ 

*  1  Pabroqi  Vto  Italoriio^  voL  Xll.— Beei'a  CycIopfl»aia«— £loy.  Diet.  Uis^ 
2e  itfediciae^ 
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Hebrew' Under  Joachim  Fabricins,  and  Givil  \^  tinder  Jeifatf 
Sitbman ;  without  neglecting,  in  the  mean  time,  the  belles 
lettres,  whkh  he  bad  principally  at  heart.  In  1657,  he 
removed  to  Rostock,  in  order  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  but  in  consequence  of  hist  **  Lessus  in  Ciconiam  Adri- 
anum,  carmen  juvenile  et  iudicrum,V  published  in  quarto, 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  poetry  in  1660.  The  name  year 
bemadea  journey  into  Holland  and  England,  resided  some 
time  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  then  returned  to  bi^ 
employment  at  Rostock.  He  published,  in  1661,  "  Dis- 
sertatio  de  enthusiasmo  et  furore  poetico,"  4to;  and^  at 
^raneker,  where  he  took  his  doctor^s  degree,  lie  publit^bed 
bis  thesis  **  De  jure  silentii,''  1661,  4to.  At-Robtock  he 
remained  until  1665,  when  the  duke  of  Holstein,  having 
founded  an  university  at  Kiel,  engaged  him  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  In  1670,  he  made 
a  second  journey  into  Holland  and  England,  contracting 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  learned  men  in  every 
place  as  he  passed  along.  He  saw  Grucvius  at  Utret'ht,  J. 
Frederic  Gronovius  at  Leyden,  Nicolas  Heinsius  at  the 
Hague,  Sec,  In  England  he  conversed  mifch  with  Isaac 
Vossius,  and  with  the  hon«  Robert  Boyle.  He  admired 
Boyle  so  much,  that  he  translated  one  of  his  philosophical' 
works  into  Latin,  and  published  it  at  Hamburgh  in  1671. 
Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  was  twice  in  danger  of 
losing  his  life.  He  was  ne^r  being  shipwrecked  in  his 
passage  over  the  water ;  and  he  had  like  to  have  been 
crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  a  great  quantity  of  books, 
and  paper,  while  he  was  amusing  himself  in  Eizevir^s  shop 
at  Amsterdam.  The  first  of  these  dangers  was  rumoured  in 
his  own  country,  before  his  arrival ;  and  lus  being  drowned 
Was  so  firmly  believed,  that  several  elegies  were  made  upon 
bis  death.  He  married  at  Kiel  in  1671  ;  two  years  after 
was  made  professor  of  history ;  and,  in  16^0,  librarian  of 
the  university.  His  extreme  ardour  for  study  for  some  tiuiQ^ 
supported  him  in  composing  his  numerous  works,  and  dis^ 
charging  his  official  duties;  but  his  constitution  at  length 
jBunk  under  so  many  labours ;  and  his  illuess,  being  iu- 
creased  by  drinking  Pyrmont- waters,  c^^rried  him  off  July 
SO,  16.91.  His  death  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
hastened  by  his  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  bis  wife 
in  1687. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  'a  smaller  kind; 
as ^< Orations/'  "Dissertations,"  "Theses,"  and  *' Poems,** 
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some  of  which  were  of  the  ludicrous  kirtd,  fur  nhiofa  be 
appears  always  to  have  bad  a  taste.  Bat  bis  great  work  is 
bis  '^  Polyhistory  sive  de  Notitia  Auctorum  et  Kerum  Coib- 
mentarii;^'  for  such  was  its  title  when  first  pubiish^d  a( 
Lubec  in  1688.  It  has  been  enlarged,  since  the  death  ol 
.Morhof,  in  several  successive  editions;  the  last  and  best 
of  which  was  published  at  Lubec»  1747,  in  2  vols,  quarto, 
with  this  title  :  "  D.  G.  Morhofii  Polyhistor,  literarius,  phi* 
k>sophicusy  et  practicus,  cum  accessionibus  Virorum  claris* 
simortim  Joannis  Frickii  et  Joannis  Molleri  Flensburo;eDsis. 
Ediiio  quarta.  Cui  PraefatioRemNotitiamque.Diariorum  li- 
terariorum  Europse  praemisit  Joannes  Albertus  Fabricius, 
nunc  auctani  et  ad  annum  1747  continuatam."  This  is  the 
most  extensive,  and  perhaps  the  best  history  of  literature 
extant ;  yet  it  wants  a  more  happy  arrangement,  and  even 
with  the  help  of  an  apparently  very  minute  index,  cannot 
be  consulted  with  ease  ;  but  with  all  these  defects,  the  ob* 
ligations  which  every  man  curious  in  literary  history  owed 
to  Morhof,  are  such  as  entitles  his  memory  to  the  highest 
respect 

^  Among  his  lesser  performances  is  a  work  entitled  ^^Prin- 
ceps  Medicus/'  Roctock,  1665,  4to,  a  dissertation  on  the 
cure  of  the  king's  evil  by  the  kings  of  France .  and  Eng^ 
lahdy  which  be  supports  as  miraculous.  He  was  answered 
by  Zeingrave,  a  divine  of  Strasburgh ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  very  severe  on  Morhof's  credulity  in  this  res|)ect, 
when  we  consider  that  the  royal  touch  was  practised  by 
our  own  sovereigns  for  more  than  balf  a  century  after  the 
date  of  his  work.  We  can  however  less  excuse  him  for  h^ 
treatise  ^'De  transmutatione  metallorum,"  Hamburgh,  1 673^ 
6vo>  although  even  in  this ,  case  it  may  be  said  tliat  he 
was  not  the  only  man  of  learning  who  at  that  time  bad  not 
forsaken  the  absurdities  of  alchemy.  He  published  afters- 
wards  in  German  a  valuable  dissertation  on  '^  German 
Poetry;"  another  on  >  the  style,  of  Livy  :  "  De  Patavini* 
tate  Liviana;"  and  after  his  death  appeared  one  of  his 
most  elegant  dissertations,  '^  De  pura  dicti6ne  Latina/' 
edited  by  Mosheiui,  in  1725,  8vo.  ^ 

MORIN  {John  Baptist),  physician  and  regius  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Villefranche  in  Beau«> 
jolois,  Feb.  23*,   1583.     After  studying  philosophy  at  Aix 

1  Niceron,  vol.  II.-— Moreri.-^EIoge  by  MoUer,  in  the  editiQii  of  tht  PolybtsL 
of  noS,  omitted  by  Fabricius. — Sajui  OnoQiast. 
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in  Provence^  and  physic  at  Avignon,  of  which  he  com« 
Bienced  doctor  in  1613,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  with 
Claude  Dormi,  bishop  of  Boulogne,  who  sent  him  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  metals  in  the  mines  of  Hangarj.  This 
gave  occasion  to  his  "  Mundi  sublunaris  Anatdmia,'*  which 
was  his  first  production,  published  in  1619.  Upon  his  re« 
turn  to  his  patron  the  bishop,  he  took  a  fancy  to  judicial 
astrology,  and  began  to  inquire,  by  the  rules  of  tiiat  art, 
into  the  events  of  1617.  Among  these  he  found,  that  the 
bishop  of  Boulogne  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  either 
liberty  or  life,  of  which  be  forewarned  him.  The  bishop 
laughed  at  Morin's  prediction  ;  but,  engaging  in  state-in* 
trigues,  and  taking  the  unfortunate  side,  he  was  treated  as 
a  rebel,  and  actually  imprisoned  that  very  year.  After  the 
fall  of  his  pjrelate,  he  lived  with  the  abb^  de  la  Breton^ 
niere,  in  quality  of  his  physician,  for  four  years;  and,  in 
1621,  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  diike  of  Luxem'- 
burg,  where  he  lived  eight  years  more.  In  1630,  he  was 
ehosen  professor  royal  of  mathematics. 

His  abilities  in  his  profession  gave  him  access  to  the 
great,  even  to  cardinal  Richelieu ;  and,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  cardinal  Mazarin,  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  2000  livres.  Richelieu  is  said  at  first  to  have  admitted 
him  to  his  most  secret  councils,  and  to  have  consulted  hini 
about  matters  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  gained  most 
fame  by  his  astrological  predictions,  which,  right  or  wrong, 
Were  suited  to  the  credulity  of  the  times;  He  died  at 
Paris,  Nov.  6,  1656.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books, 
liot  forgotten ;  but  did  not  live  to'  publish  bis  favourite 
performance,  his  <^  Astrologia  Gallica,'*  which  had  cost 
him  thirty  years*  labour.  It  was  printed,  however,  at  the 
-Hague,  1661,  in  folio,  with  two  epistles  dedicatory  ;  the 
one  from  the  author  to  Jesus  Christ;  the  other  addressed 
to  Louisa  Maria  de  Gonzaga,  queen  of  Poland.  That 
princess  encouraged  Morin  to  undertake  this  great  work^ 
and  paid  the  charges  of  the  impression.  At  the  time  when 
it  was  said  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  the  prince,  Morin 
liilirmed,  that  that  marriage  should  never  take  place,  and 
that  she  was  destined  to  the'  bed  of  a  monarch  ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  she  the  more  readily  engaged  to  bear  the  ex^ 
pences  of  a  work  whos^  author  had  flattered  her  with  the 
hopes  of  a  crown,  which  she  afterwards  wore.  Of  liis 
"  Astrologia  Gallica,"  *  Guy  Patin  says,    ^^  I  understand, 
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that  tbe  ^  Astrologia  Gallica*  of  the  sieur  Morin  is  at  last 
linished'at  the  Hague.  I  am  told,  that  it  abmes  the  Parii- 
«ian  and  ot^er  physicians/  who  give  no  credit  to  judicial 
astrology;  and  I  do  not  wonder^  that  the  auUior  should 
behave  in  this  nitinner,  for  he  was  a  fool.  The  book  is 
printed  in  onte  volume,  folio.  The  queen  of  Poland  gave 
2000  crowns  to  carry  on  the  edition,  at  the  recptnmendation 
of  one  of  her  secretaries,  who  is  a  lover  of  -  astrology.  You 
see-in  what  manUer  crowfied  heads  ar6  imposed  upon.  If  it 
had  been  a  book  which  migbthave  been  of  use*  to  the  public, 
the  author  would  not  have  found  one,  either  to  print  it,  or  to 
bear  the  charges  .of  the  press."  Morin,  however,  received 
several  testimonies  of  esteem  from  the  great  Des  Cartes. 
H^  became  acquainted  with  this -philosopher  in  1626, 
and,  some  time  after,  'mdde  him  a  present  of  his  book 
"upon  the  longitude,  which  was  acknowledged  by  a  very 
obliging  letter.  He  sent  him  also,  in  1635,  some  objec- 
tions to  bis  "  Theory  of  Light,"  which  Des  Cartes  thought 
worthy  of  his  consideration.  * 

.MORIN  (John),  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at 
Blois,  of  protestant  parents,  in  1591.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  belles  iettrie^  at  Rochelle,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  attained  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  tongues,  and  applied  himself 
to  philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  and  divinity.  Return- 
ing to  France,  be  went  to  settle  at  Paris,  where  he  gained 
an  acquaintance  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  and  was  induced 
by  him  to  embrace  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Some 
time  after,^  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
lately  established,  and  began  to  make  himself  known  by 
his  learning  and  his  works.  In  1626  he  published  some 
"  Exercitations  upon  the  original  of  Patriarchs  and  Pri- 
mates, and  the  ancient  usage  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
dedicated  to^pope  Urban  VIII."  He  undertook,  in  1628, 
'  the  edition  of  the  ."  Septuagint  Bible,"  with  the  version 
made  by  Nobitius  r  and  put  a  preface  to  it,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint;  commends  the 
edition'  of  it  that  had  been  made  at  Rome  by  order  of 
Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  which  he  had  followed ;  and  maintains, 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  version  to  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  because  this  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by^the 

•    •  Geii.  Diet. — NicerOD,  Vol.  III.— Morert, — Life  prefixed  to  his  *•  Astrpk^fia 
eani€a.» 
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Jews.  Before  this  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he  gave  the 
public,  in  1629,  a  ''  History,?  written  in  French,  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  church  by  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  of  the  greatness  and  temporal  sovereignty,  conferred 
on  the  Roman  church  by  the  kings  of  France ;  but  this 
performance  was  not  well  received  at  Rome,  and  Moria 
was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  alter  and  correct  it. 
He  published,  soon  after,  ^*  Exercitations  upon  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch ;"  for  the  sake  of  establishing  which,  he 
attacks  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  The  Polyglott 
being  then  printing  at  Paris,  Morin  took  upon  himself  the 
care  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  but  his  endeavours  to 
exalt  this,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of 
the  Bible,  at  the  expence  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very 
obnoxious  to  some  learned  men  ;  and  he  was  attacked  by 
Hettinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particular.  This,  however,  en- 
hanced bis  merit  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  cardinal  Bar- 
berini  invited  him  thither,  by  order  of  the  pope,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  graciously,  and  intended  to  employ  bim 
in  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  to  the  Roman  church,  which 
was  then  in  agitation.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at  Rome, 
and  intimate  with  Lucas  Holstenius,  Leo  Allatius,  and  all 
the  learned  there.  After  having  continued  nine  years  at 
Rome,  he  was  recalled,  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  to 
France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  learned 
labours,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1659. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  much 
valued  by  protestants  as  vvell  as  papists,  on  account  of  the 
Oriental  learning  contained  in  them.  Father  Simon  has 
given  us,  under  the  title  of^*  Ahtiquitates  £cclesiaB  Orien- 
talis,^'  a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  Morin,  which 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  father.  Amelot;  and  caused 
them  to  be  printed  at  Loudon  in  1682,  with  the  life  of 
Morin,  of  which  he  himself  is  supposed  to  be  the  author. 
These  letters  contain  many  curious  particulars  relating  to 
criticism  and  history,  and  are  full  of  Oriental  erudition. ' 

MORIN  (Lewis),  a  French  physician  and  botanist,  of 
singular  character,  was  hqfn  at  Mans,  July  11,  1635,  of 
parents  eminent  for  their  piety,  who,  although  be  was  one 
of  a  numerous  family  of  sixteen  children,  omitted  nothing 
in, his  education  which  their  fortune  could  supply.    Botany 

»  Dupin. — Moreri. — Ntceroo,  vol.  IX.  and  X.— Perrault's  Le«  HomoMt  11- 
lustres. — Saxii  Oooniast. 
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.  Viras  the  study  that  appeared  to  have  taken  pfosisession  of  his 
inclinations,  as  soon  as  the  bent  of  bis  genius  could  be 
discovered,  A  country  person  who  supplied  the  apo- 
thecaries of  the  place,  was  his  first  master,  and  was  paid 
by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the  little  money  that  he 
could  procure,  but  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  this 
man  knew,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 
.  with  plants,  by  observing  them  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mans.  Having  finlsbec)  his  grammatical  studies, 
he  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris,  and  after  going  through  the 
.  usual  course  of  philosophy,  was  determined,  by  his.  Ipve 
of  botany,  to  the  profession  of  physic.  From  this  time  he 
engaged  in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded 
either  by  the  ostentatiop  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  severity 
,  of  an  anchoret,  for  he  confined  himself  to  bread  and  water, 
and  at  most  allowed  himself  no  indulgence  beyond,  fruits. 
Ti^is  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  many  advan- 
tages; it  preserved  his  health  ;  it  gave  him  an  authority  to 
preach  diet  and  abstinence  to  his  patients;  and  it  made 
him  rich  without  the  assi$;tance  of  fortune.    . 

In  1662  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  physic.  About  that 
time  Drs.  Fagon,  Longuet,.  and  Galois,  all  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  botany,  were  employed  in  drawing  up  a  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  in  the  royal  garden,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1665,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Valiot,  then  first 
physician.  During  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  Dr.  Mo- 
riii  was  often  consulted,  and  from  these  conversations  it 
was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a  particular  esteeni,  which 
be  always  continued  to  retain,  for  \i\tn.  After  having  prac- 
tised some  years,,  he  was  admitted  expectant,  and  after- 
wards pensionary  physician  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  but  this 
advancement  added  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the 
power  of  more  extensive  charity  ;  for  all  the  money  which 
he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the  chest  of  the  hos-» 
pital,  and  always,  as  he  imagined,  without  being  observed. 
His  reputation  rose  so  high  at  Paris,  that  mademoiselle  de 
Guise  was  desirous  to  niake  him  her  physician,  but;  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  hif 
friend.  Dr.  Dodart,  to  accept  th^  place. 

By  this  new  advancement  he  was  laid  under  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  chariot,  |in  equipage  very  unsuitable  to 
^  his  temper ;  but  while  he  complied  with  tliose  exterior  ap- 
pearances which  the  public  demanded,  he  remitted  nothing 
..of  his  former  austerity  in  hi*  private  life.     In  two  years  and 
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a  half  the  princless  fell  sick,  and  wats-despaired  of  by  Monn, 
who  was  a  great  master  of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when 
she  thought  herself  in  no  danger,  be  pronounced  her  death 
inevitable ;  a  declaration  which  was  made  more  easy  to  him 
than  to  any  other  by  bis  piety  and  artless  simplicity.  The 
pHncesSy  affected  by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  froiii  her  finger, 
gave  it  him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  re- 
warded him  still  more  to  bis  satisfaction,  by  preparing  for 
death  with  true  Christian  piety.  She  left  him  also  by  will 
^  yearly  pension  of  2000  Itvres.  On  the  princesses  death 
he  laid  down  his  chariot,  and  retired  to  St.  Victor,  without 
a  servant,  having,  however,  augmented  bis  daily  allow- 
ance with  a  little  ric6  boiled  in  water.  * 

In  1699,  on  the  restoration  of  the  academy,  Dodart 
procured  bini  to  be  nominated  associate  botanist.  He  was 
constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  academy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  of  places,  while  he  bad  strength  enoiy||h  to 
support  the  journey;  but  his  regimeii  was  not  ^^W^y 
effectual  to  produce  vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers  ^  Md 
being  sixty-four  years  of  age  at  his  admission,  he  craid 
not  continue  his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  Ihe 
death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pensionary  miSl^ 
ber  of  the  academy  iq  1707.  When  Tournefort  wenk  b 
pursue  his  botanical  inquiries  *  in  the  Levant,  he  desifid 
Dr.  Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  demonstrator  of  the  plihts 
in  the  royal  garden,  and  rewarded  him  for  the  trouble  by 
inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant  which  be  brought  from  the 
East,  by  the  name  of  Morina  orientalis. 

Dr.  Morin  advancing  far  in  age,  was  how  forced  td  ^ake 
a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  essential  alteration, 
prevailed  upon  himself  to  take  an  ounce  of  wihe.  a-^day, 
which  be  measured  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  n^^diciiie 
bordering  upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  tlitie  all 
bis  practice  in  the  city,  andconfined  it  to  the  poot*  of  bis 
neighbourhood,  arid  his  visits  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  j  but  Kis^ 
weakness  increasing,  he  was  forced  to  increase  hU  quan- 
tity of  wine,  which  yet  he  always  continued  to  A<nust  by 
weight.  At  the  age  of  severtty-eight  be  scarcely  left  bis 
bed,  but  his  intellects  contin^ed  unimpaired^  ekdept  in 
the  last  six  lAonths  of  his  life.  He  died  March  i,  1714, 
aged  eighty,  jvithout  any  distemper,  having  enjoyed,  by 
the  benefit  of  his  regimen,  a  long  and  healthy  liffe^  artd  a 
gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was. but  part  of  the  daily 
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vegulation  of  his  lifei  of  which  all  the  offices  were  cairied. 
on  with  the  utmost  regiilarity  and  exactness.  He  we^t  to 
bed  at  seven,  apd  rose  at  two^.  throughout,  the  year.  H^ . 
spent  in  the  morning  three  hours  at  his  deirotions,  and 
went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and* 
six,  and  in  the  winter  between  six  and  seyen,  blearing  mfi.ss  / 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame«  After, ^is  return  he  read 
the  holy  scriptufre,  dined  at  eleven^,  and  when  it  was  fair 
weather  wali^ed  till  two  in  the  royal  garden,  where  he 
examined  the  new  plants,  and  grati6ed  bis  earliest  and 
strongest  passion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  thf  d|iy,  if 
be  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and  read 
books  of  literature,  or  physic.  This  likewise!  was  the  time 
he  received  visits,  if  any  were  paid  him,  but  with  respect 
to  visits,  he  often  said,  ^^  Those  th^t  come  to  see  .me  do 
me  honour ;  and  those  that  stay  away  do  qae  a  favour.^*  He 
left  behind  him  no  other  property  than, a  library^  valued  at 
nearly  2p,00Q  crowns,  a  herbal,  and  a  collection  of  medals*. 
He  published  two  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apaden^y ; 
one,  containing  an  hypothesis  respec^ng  the  pasfftge  of 
the  dripk  to  the  bladder,  which  shows  hinji  a;  v^ry  indif-. 
ferent  physiologist ;  and  the  other,  a  ^^  Meqnpire  sur  lf». 
Eaux  de  Forges."  Among  his  papers  were  a  very  miputes 
index  to  Hippocifates,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  a  meteorolo- 
gical journal  of  more  than  forty  years.  The  method  of  this 
is  commodious  and  concise,  and  it  exhibits,  in  a  little 
room,  a  great  train  of  curious  observations,  which,  would 
have  escapee)  a  man  less  uniform  in  his  life.  ^ 

MORIN  (Peter),  a  learned  critic,  was  boirn  in  1^31,  at 
Paris.  His  taste  for  the  belles  lettres  induced  him  to  visit 
Italy,  where  Paul  Manptius  employed  him  in.  his  printing-* 
office  at  Venice.  He  afterwards  taught  Greek  and  ^os* 
mograpby  atVicenza,  bpt  was  called  from  th^npe.bv  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1555.  Morin  at  length  acquired  the 
esteem  of  St.  Charles  Boroipep,  and  pope  Gregory, XIII, 
and  SixtusV.  engaged  him; in  the  edition  of  the  Greek 
Bible  of  the  LXX.  1587,  the  Ljatin  translation  is  l>8Sy  fol. 
^nd  in  the  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  159Q,  fol.  .  He  died  in 
J  60S.  He  vvas  well  acqjtiaiqt^d  with  i\^^  belles  lettres  and 
wiguages,  and  has  I^ft  among  bis  works  publisbeid  by 
Quetif  in  1675,  an  excellent  treatise  ontbe  proper. use  of 
•  ..." 

I'Frorti  bis  elogp  by  Fontenelle,  one  of  those  seWted  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  Geot.  Mag,  of  1.741.— Eloy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicint. 
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the  sciences,  of  which  Dapin  has  given  a  long  analysis,  as 
well  as  of  his  other  works,  and  bestows  great  praise  on  bis 
extensive  knowledge  of  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history.' 
MORIN  (Stephen),  a  learned  French  protestant,  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  Morin,  a  merchant  of  Caen,  and  born  in 
that  city,  Jan.  1,  1625.     Losing  his  father  at  three  years 
of  age,  his  mother  designed  him  for  trade ;  but  his  tastQ 
for  learning  beginning  to  show  itself  very  early,  she  de- 
termined to  give  him  a  liberal  education.     Accordingly  he 
studied  the  classics  and  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Sedan,  to  study  theology  under  Peter  du  Mou- 
lin, who  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  him.     He  after- 
wards pursued  the  same  studies  under  Andrew  Rivet,  and 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  languages  under 
Golius.     Returning  to  his  country  in  1649,  he  became  ^ 
minister  of  two  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen, 
where  he  was  much  distinguished  by  bis  uncommon  parts  . 
»nd  learning,  and  had  several  advantageous  offers  made 
him  from  other  countries,  but  he  preferred  his  own.     In 
1664,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Caen;  and  his  merits  soon' 
connected  him  in  friendship  with  Huetius,  Segrais,  Bo*- 
chart,  and  other  learned  townsmen.     The  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1685,  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen,  he 
retired  with  his  wife  and  three  children  to  Leyden^  but 
soon  after  was  called  to  Amsterdam,  to  be  professor  of  the 
Oriental  tongues  in  the  university  there ;  to  which  employ- 
ment  was  joined,  two  years  after,  that  of  minister  in  or- 
dinary.    He  died,  after  a  long  indisposition  both  of  body 
and  mirid,  May  5,  1700. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works;  as,  1.  ^'Disserta- 
tiones  octo,  in  quibus  multa  sacrae  et  profansD  Antiquitatis 
MoAumeiua  expiicantur,'^  Genev.  1683,  8vo.  A  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  was  printed  at  Dort,  1700, 
in  8vo.  2.  **  Oratio  inauguralis  de  Linguariim  Orienta- 
lium  ad  intelligentiam  Sacrse  Scripturs  utilitate,''  L.  Bat. 
1686.  This  was  reprinted  with,  3.  "  Explanationes  sacrat 
et  philologies  in  aliquot  V.  et  N.  Testamenti  Loca,"  L. 
Bat.  1698,  8vo.'  4.  *' Exercitationes  de  Lingua  primaeva 
ejusque  Appendicibus,"  Ultraj.  1694,  4to.  5.  *-*  Disserta-^ 
tio  de  Paradise  terrestri;"  printed  in  Bocfaart's  works,  the 
third  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1692, 
with  Bochart's  life  by  Morin  prefixed.     6.  "  Epistolse  dnm 

1  0fipio.7-NiceroDy  yol.  XV.— -Moreri. 
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sen  Responsiones  ad  Ant.  Van.  Dale  de  Pentateucho  Sa^ 
maritano  ;"  printed  with  Van  Dale's  "  De  Origine  et  Pro- 
gressu   Idololatriae,"  Amsi.    1696,   4to.     7.    "  Letjtre   sur 
POrigine  de  la  Langue  H^brafque,"  with   an  answer  of 
Huetius  ;  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  *'  Dissertations  sur 
diverses  Matiere^  de  Religion  et  de  Philologie,  recueillies 
par  M.  rAbb6  de  Tilladet,"  Paris,   1712,   12mo.     Morin 
endeavours  to  prove  in  this  letter,  that  the  Hebrew  lan«* 
guage  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  that  God  himself  in- 
spired it  into  Adam.     His  great  fondness  for  this  language 
made  him  run  into  some  extravagant  notions  about  it,  aa 
Huetius  tells  him  in  his  answer.     Lastly,  Morin  prefixed  a 
"  Life  of  Jacobus  Palmerius"  to  the  "Graecae  antiquse  De- 
csriptio,"  Leyden,  1678,  4to.     His  son,  Henry,  who  died 
at  Caen  in  1728,  aged  seventy- three,  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres  at  Paris;. and 
there  are  several  dissertations  of  his  in   the  "  Memoirs  of 
this  Academy."  * 
MORISON,  Fines.     See  MORYSON, 
MORISON,  Richard.    See  MORYSINE. 
MORISON  (Robert),  a  distinguished  botanist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620.   Being 
designed  for  the  church,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  in  that  university  ;  but  was  diverted  from 
such  pursuits  by  a  taste  for  physic,  and  especially  botany, 
which,  however,  was  interrupted;  for*  a  time  at  least,  by 
his  loyalty,  which  induced  him  to  become  a  soldier  in  the 
service  of  king   Charles.     After  'receiving    a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  h^ad,  in  the  battle  near  the  bridge  of  Dee, 
about  tw6  miles  from  Abei'deen,  which  for  a  while  disabled 
him, .  he  retired,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  after  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  cause,  to  Paris.     Here  he  became  tutor  to  a^ 
young  man  of  some  fortune,  while  he  sedulously  cultivated 
the  studies  necessary  for  his  profession,  and  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Angers,  in  1648.     Botany,  however, 
was  stilihis  favourite  pursuit;  and  by  means  of  M.  Robin, 
who  had  then  the  care  of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  he  ac-' 
quired  the  patronage  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  that  prince's  garden  at  Blois, 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  salary.     He  held  this  charge 
from  1650  to  1660,  when  the   duke  died.     During  that 
period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theoretical  ^^ 

'  Niceron,    vol.  II.'— Moreri,  791.  . 
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well  as  practical  botany.  He  began  to  plan  a  lystem,  on 
the  subject  of  which  his  royal  patron  is  reported  to  have 
delighted  to  confer  with  him.  He  was  also  dispatched  on 
several  botanical  expeditions,  to  various  parts  of  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  garden.  A  catalogue  of 
this  garden  was  printed  in  1653,  by  Abel  Brunyer,  phy- 
sician to  the  duke  ;  of  which  Morison  afterwards  published 
at  London,  in  1669,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  accom- 
panied by  a  regular  and  professed  criticism  of  the  works  of 
Caspar  and  John  Bauhin,  which  Haller  has  blamed  more 
than  it  deserves.  Morison  gives  to  these  great  men  ail  the 
rank  and  honour  which  their  eminent  learning  and  industry 
deserve ;  and  while  he  points  out  their  mistakes  or  imper- 
fections, he  expresses  a  wish  to  have  his  own  likewise 
pointed  out.  The  ^^  Hortus  Blesensis*'  is  disposed  in  al- 
phabetical order,  and  accompanied  by  a  double  dedication, 
to  king  Charles  II.  and  James  duke  of  York,  to  whom  its 
author  had  become  known  in  France.  On  .the  restoration 
be  refused  the  most  liberal  offers  to  settle  in  France,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  London  received  the  titles  of  king's  phy- 
sician, and  royal  professor  of  botany,  with  a  salary  of  200/. 
a  year,  and  a  house,  as  superintendant  of  the  royal  gardens. 
He  was  also  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicans. 

In  1669  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  was.  Bee.  16^  appointed  botanical 
professor,  or  more  properly,  keeper  of  the  physic  garden, 
in  consequence  of  which  be  gave  a  course  of  lectures  there 
for  some  years  ^.  He  had  been  for  som^  time  ipeditating 
a  great  universal  work  on  botany,  and  published  an  excel- 
lent specimen  in  1672,  containing  a  methpdical  arrange- 
ment of  umbelliferous  plants,  in  folio,  accompanied  with 
plates.  He  takes  the  leading  charact;ers  of  these, plants 
from  the  seeds,  but  admits  under  the  same  denomination  a 
tribe  totally  different,  which  is  surely  as  great  .an/error.as 
any  he  had  detected  in  the  Bauhins.  In  1674,  he  edited 
at  Oxford  a  thin  4to,  from  the  MSS.  of  Boccone^  describ- 
ing a  number  of  new  plants  from  Sicily,  Malta,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  52  plates,  which  are  in  general  \&ry  ^x* 


♦  Wood  tells  as  that  "  he  made  bis 
entrance  on  Uiis  leclure  in  the  medi- 
cine school,  Sept.  2, 1670»  and  the  5th 
of  the  same  month  translated  himself 
to  the  physic  garden,  where  he  read  in 
the  middle  of  it,  with  a  rable  hefore 
him,  on  herbs  and  plants^,    ihrice  a 


week  for  five  weeks  spade,  not  without 
a  considerable  ^uditorjr,**  He  is;  how- 
evex,  improperly  styled  professor,. as 
the  professorship  was  not  founded  un- 
til Sberard's  time,  who  appointed  DiU 
lenius  fir»t  professor  on  his  founds- 
tion  in  1728. 
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pressive>  and  many  of  the  plants  are  no  where  else  repre- 
sented.    His  great  work,  "  Plantarum  hist9ria  universalis  . 
Oxoniensis,"  appeared  in  1680,  fol.  comprizing  five  sec- 
tions of  herbaceous  plants,  with  numerous  plates;     This 
was  called  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  first,  consist- 
ing oJF  trees  and  shrubs,  having  been  postponed,  as  the 
mos^:  easily  to  be  finished  at  any  time;  but  it  never  ap- 
peared*.    In  1699,  long  after  the  author's  death,  Jacob 
'Bobart  published  a  second  volume,  called  the  third  part, 
which  concludes  the  system,  as  far  as  regards  herbaceous 
plants.     The  editor  of  the  volume,  in   which  there  are 
many  inaccuracies,    claims   for   the   author   great  honour, 
as  the    inventor   of  9.  system.     The   outlines,    however,  , 
of  Morisqn's  system  are  evidently  to  be  traced  in  the  work 
of  CaBsaipinus,  published  in  1583,  and  in  that  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  sir  J.  £.  Smith,  whom  we  , 
principally  follow,  that  where  he  deviates  from  these  writers, 
he  has  injured   his  own  system.    This  great. work  could , 
scarcely  have  been  publi^lied  at  the  expence  of  a  private 
individual,  had  h,e  not  been  liberally  assisted  by  the  con- 
tributions of  his  opulent  Oxford  friends,  who  took  a  pa- 
triotic interest  in  the  pe^forraancei.     The  original  speci-,. 
mens,  such  at  least  as  refer  to  Bobart's  share  of  the  under-* 
taking,  are  still  preserved}   and  serve   to  remove   every 
difficulty  in  case  of  an  incomplete  description  ov  figure. 
Such  assistance  is  very  reiquisite,  as  to  the  cryptogumic, 
part  of  the  work,  though  authors  have  much  commended 
those  pUtes. 

The  labours  and  studies  of  Morison  were  cut  short  by  an 
accidental  death,  similar  to  that  of  Tpurnefort,  but  more 
immediate.     He  received  ,an  injury  from  the  pole  of  a 
coach,  in  crossing  one  of  the  London  streets,  Nov.  9, 1683, 
and  d\ed  next  day,  at  his  house  in  Green-street,  Leicester- 
square,  aged;  six ty* three.    He  was  buried  in  the,  neighbour- 
ing church  of  St.  Martip's-in-the  Fields.     A  portrait  pre- 
fixed to  the  posthumous  volume,  indicates  Mqrison  to  have 
been,  as  Bobart  describes  him,  a  man  of  a  healthjf  bodily 
frame^  and  of  plain  and  open  ^manners.     H$.is  recorded  a^. 
having  cultivated  scie^qe  for  its  own  sake,.  wi|h  much  less| 
regard  to  his  personal  .emolument  than  to  the  public  go^d»^i 
a  sordid  love  .of  gaip  having  made  no  part,  of  h:is  char£^ct^ir,\< 

♦  According  to  a  M5  note'  in    our     wards  finisherf,  but  the  whole  cdnsumed 
copy  of.  Granger,  this  first -was  afi^r-  .fey  an  accident&l  fire  at  Oxford..    * 

*  K€es!»Cyclpp«dia,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Sfluth.r--i'iilten«?y*«^ket4;hes.-r-^ili.0x.  v^l.  II- 
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MORLAND  (George),  an  eminent  but  very  unhappy 
artist,  was  born  in  1764.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father 
Henry  Robert  Morland,  an  indifferent  painter  of  portraits, 
and  subjects  of  domestic  life,  whom  be  very  soon  sur- 
passed. This  perhaps  was  at  first  his  misfortune,  for  the 
father,  finding  what  advantage  be  might  reap  from  his 
talents,  confined  him  to  such  work  as  might  be  readily 
brought,  to  market,  without  endeavouring  to  give  him  any 
part  of  that  education  or  polish  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  appear  with  credit  in  society.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  when  patrons  appeared  they  found  him  way- 
ward, dissipated,  and  irreclaimable.  ^  Low  habits  and  low 
company  early  got  possession  of  bis  affections,  and  all 
means  to  recommend  ceconomy,  decency,  and  regularity, 
were  employed  in  vain.  At  length  his  father  was  advised 
to  send  young  Morland  to  Margate  to  paint  sm^U  por- 
traits ;  and  although  this  scheme  did  not  produce  all  the 
effect  expected,  it  made  him  more  known,  and  he  became 
independent  of  bis  father,  and  could  now  pursue  bis  art 
when  he  pleased,  and  for  his  own  emolument. 

Success,  however,  made  no  difference  in  his  conduct, 
which  became  irregular  beyond  all  calculation  and  all 
powers  of  description  ;  and  while  the  vigour  of  his  genius 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  never  forsook  him  in 
a  picture,  they  scarcely  ever  accompanied  him  in  any 
other  employment,  action,  or  sentiment  of  his  life.  Ca- 
pable of  the  most  regular  and  profound  reflection  on  every 
thing  connected  with  his  art,  capable  even  of  the  clearest 
distioctions  of  moral  rectitude,  be  never  appears  to  have 
dedicated  a  single  leisure  hour  to  sober  conversation  or 
innocent  pleasantry,  to  any  of  the  endearing  intercourses 
of  domestic  or  social  life,  or  to  any  rational  purpose  what- 
ever. He  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  spent  all  the 
time  in  which  he  did  not  paint,  in  drinking,  and  in  the 
meanest  dissipations,  with  persons  the  most  eminent  he 
could  select  for  ignorance  or  brutality ;  and  a  rabble  of 
carters,  hostlers,  butchers'- men,  smugglers,  poachers,  and ' 
postilions,  were  constantly  in  his  company  and  frequently 
in  his  pay.  Re  was  found,  at  one  time,  we  ar^  told,  in  a 
lodging  at  Somers*town,  in  the  following  most  extraordi* 
nary  circumstances :  his  infant  child,  that  bati  been  dead ' 
nearly  three  weeks,  lay  in  its  coffin  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  ;  an  ass  and  foal  stood  munching  barley -straw  out  of 
the  cradle  $  a  sow  and  pigs  were  solacing  i^i  the  recess  of 
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an  old  cupboard;'  and  himself  whistling  over  a  beautiful 
picture  that  he  was  finishing  at  his  easel,  with. a  bottle  of 
gin  hung  up  on  one  side,  and  a  live  tnoii^  sittiog  (or  ra- 
ther kicking)  for  his  portrait,  on  the  o^her ! 

Of  his  particular  merits  in  imitative  art,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  he  was  the  6r»t  (or  at  least,  among  our  coun- 
trymen, by  Car  the  most  eminent)  of  those  who  have  given 
the  true  spirit  and  character  of  our  great  palladium — the 
British  Oak ;  as  well  as  the  form  and  action  of  all  our  most 
familiar  animals,  in  all  their  subtleties  and  varieties  :  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  undertaken  any  subject  that  he  did 
not  treat  with  equal  success.     Among  his  other  rare  quali- 
fications, he  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  and  impar- 
tially acquainted  with  the  complexion  and  bias  of  his  own 
genius  from  his  very  boyhood  ;  since,  after  that  period,  he 
is  never  found  "  out  of  his  element."     No  sooner  had  he 
described  the  scrawls  and  daubings  of  puerility,  than,  an- 
ticipating his  future  success,  and  conscious  of  his  present 
powers,  be  retreated  in  silence  to  the  free  walks  of  Na- 
ture; contemplated  deeply,  reasoned  accurately,  and  prac- 
tised diligently.     A  few  years  brought  him  back  to  public 
notice,  a  finished  painter  of  English  scenery,  nature,  sen- 
timents, and  manners ;  an  artist,  who,  having  sagaciously 
prescribed  the  limits  of  his  pursuits,  and  effected  what- 
ever, in  knowledge  or  in   practice,  was  essential  to  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  those  limits,  had  now  nothing  more 
to  learn.     He  shrunk  from  no  difficulty,  for  his  choice  of 
subject  left  him  no  difficulty  to  encounter.     He  disdained 
nothing  that  was  natural  and  picturesque,  consistently  with 
that  decorum  which  he  has  inviolably  observed  in  all  his 
public  works!    He  would  never  risk  truth,  but  would  irathei' 
give  20  guineas  to  have  a  cat  stolen  for  him,  than  presume 
to  paint  one  from  an  uncertain  remembrance.     He  some- 
times leaves  the  truth  unfinished,  but  never  violated.     He 
affected  none  of  those  whimsies  that  are  for  ever  setting' 
amateurs  Jby  the  ears  on  the  subject  of  colouring,  or  light 
mnd  shadow.  His  characters  affect  no  graces  nor  anti-graces 
that  do  not  belong  to  them.     His  lights  and  shadows  are 
mild,  moderate,  and  diffusive.     The  whole  together  rests 
easy  upon  the  eye,  and  pleases  a  correct  taste  as  much  as 
it  woutd  bad  it  surprised  a  vicious  one  more.     His  choice 
is  always  good*;  for  be  chuses*tbat  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing essential  to  reject.    He  never  gives  lis  too  much  of  a 
thing.'   The  character  of  Moriandj  therefore,  as  a  painter^ 
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appears  to  be  remarkably  eqaal  and  consisteivt  His  pic- 
tures never  make  a  mistake  —  never  insult  by  falsehood, 
disgust  by  afFectationi  disappoint  by  error,  or  teize  by 
mystery.  His  early  productions  were  landscapes,  and  he 
painted  one  Or  two  small  conversation-pieces^  but  his 
favourite  subjects  were  animals,  chiefly, of  the  domestic 
kind  —  iiorses,  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  cattle,  which  be 
painted  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  At  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  1791,  he  produced  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  inside  of  a  stable^  with  horses  and  draymen^ 
&c.  larger  than  a  half-length  canvas ;  an  excellent  per-^ 
formance,  and  perhaps  his  master-piece. 

Edwards  observes,  that  ^Miis  low  and  vulgar  propensities 
led  him  into  society  little  calculated  to  improve  either  his 
mind  or  manners ;  that  he  readily  stooped  to  an  intimacy 
with  any  associates  with  whom  he  could  gratify  the  despi- 
cable ambition  of  being  at  the  head  of  his  company." 
''But/'  says  Fuseli,  '<  it  is  surely  one  of  the  fevourite  para- 
doxes of  the  age,  to  wonder  at  the  association  of  a  manV 
favourite  objects  of  amusement  with  his  favourite  objects 
of  study.  It  would  be  a  disgusting  idea,  were  it  a  possible 
one,  to  suppose,  that  the  man  who,  with  congeniid  satis- 
faction, spends  the  day  ip  penciling,  to  a  degree  of  d^^p- 
tion,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  could  To;ig  for  the  recreation 
of  elegant  society  in  the  evening :  or  can  it  be  wondered 
at,  if  he,  who  chooses  his  subjects  among  the  patrons  of 
a  pot-house  or  gin-shop,  the  inhabitants  of  a  stable  or  a 
hovel,  and  the  usual  victims  and  furniture  of  a  prison,, 
should  court  the  first,  frequent  the  next,  or  paint  and 
perhaps  rot  in  a  jail  ?*' 

By  this  unhappy  conduct,  steadily  pursued  for  many 
years,  he  ruined  bis  constitution,  f^nd  at  le,ngtb  diminished 
his  powers,  and  sunk  himself  into^general  contempt     He 
had  no  society,  nor  did  he  wish  for  any  other  but, tb^e  lowest, 
of  those  beings  whpse.  only  enjoyment  is^giu  a,i)d. ribaldry, 
and  from  which  be  was  taken,  a  short., time  before  bis. 
death,  by  a.Marshalsea  writ,  for  a. small,  sii^  of  moi^ey  *.; 
when  removed  to  a  place  of  confinement,  he  darank  alarge 
quantity  of  spirits,  and  was  saon  afterwards  Jtaken  ,iU,  Tbfe 
ipan  in  whpse  custody  he.was,,  Deins  alarmed  at  his.aitua^, 
tion,  applied  to  several  pf .  his/nends  for  r<^i.efj[  but,4i^: 
relief,  if  .it  wi»s  afforded,  came /too  late.    Thep^wer^of 
life  were  exhausted,  and  he  died,  Oct.  29,|  1B04,  jj^^pre 
he  had  Mtained  the  age  of  forty  y^ars.     His  wi/e^  whose 
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•  • 

•  life   bad  been  like  his  own,    died  a  day  or   two'  aftfer 
him* ' 

MORLAND  (Sir  Samuel,  Bart.)  a  man  of  very  consi- 
derable celebrity  iti  his  day,  but'  whose  history  has  bedn 
'  almost  totally  neglected  where  we  might  have  e^^p^cted  an 
■  account  df  him  as  a  machinist,'  was  the  son*  of  the  rev. 
Thomas  Mbrland,    rector  of  Sulhamstead   in    Berkshire, 
and  was  born  about  1625,    as  we  ledrn  from  one  of  his 
works,,  dated '1695,  in  which  he  says  he  had  then  passed 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester school^  whence  he  was  removed  to  Carnbridge, 
and,  according  to  Cole,  to  Magdalien  college.     He  says 
'  hioiself,  that,  after  passing  nine  or  ten  years  at  the  univer- 

•  sity,  he  was  solicited  by  some  friends  to  take  orders;  but,, 
not  thinking  himself  "  fitly  qualified,"  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  mathematics^  which  appears,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  to  have  been  his  first  and  last  pursuit,  a  few 
years  only  of  the  interval  being  emplayed  on  political  af- 
fairs. That  be  was  thought  qualified  for"  such,  appears  by 
his  being  sent,  in  1653,  with  Whitelock  and  a  retinbe  of 
other  gentlemen,  on  the  famous  embassy  to  the  queen  of 
Swedeh,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  conclude  an  oflTen- 

•  sive  and'  defensive  alliance  with  that  princess.  Of  their 
success  an  ample  account  may  be  seen  in  Whitelocke^s 
**  Journal,"  published  in  1772  by  Dr.  Morton,  2  vols,  4to. 
Tn  this  wbrk  we  are  told  that  few  of  the  ambassador's  train 
were  rewarded  as  they  expected.  '  Moriand,  however, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  recomibended,  on  his 
return  in  1654,  as  an  assistant  to  secretary  Thurloe ;  and 
in  a  few  months  after  was  sent  by  Cromwell  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy  on  that  business  which  first  brought  him  into 
public  notice,  and  has  principally  conveyed  his  name  to 
postierity. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1655,  an  account  arrived  in  Eng- 
land of  the  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  protestants, 
or  Waldenses,  by  the  duke  of  SaVoy ;  and,  as  Moriand  in- 
forms us,  it  no  sooner  came  to  the  ears  of  Cromwell,  than 
he  ''arose  like  a  Hon  out  of  his  place,"  and  by  the  tnost 
pathetic  appeals  to  the  protestant  princes  bri  the  Conti- 
nent endeavoured  to  excite  their*  pity  and  interference. 
Milton  was  at  this  time  Cromwell*s  Latin  secretary,  and 

drew  up  these  remonstrances'  and  letters  with  uncommon 

•         ■  .  •        ■     ,  •     .    ■' 

>  Gent.  Mag.  for  1804«— Life  by  Blftgdon.-^EdwarcU's  Supplement.  t»  WaU 
pole.— Pilkingtoii,  by  Fusel i.  •  . 
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spirit  and  elegance.  Never  indeed  did  Cromviren  or  hi^ 
secretary  appear  in  a  more  becoming  light,  as  politic»o9. 
After  appoJQtiag  a  day  of  faaling  and  prayer  to  mark  the 
impression  these  massacres  had  made  upon  the  public  mind, 
Cromwell  issued  an  account  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  solicited  the  contribution)}  of  the  benevo- 
lent towards  their  immediate  support.  This  he  began  with 
a  subscription  from  himself  of  2000/. ;  and  in  a  very  short 
lime,  tbe  city  of  London  taking  the  lead,  the  sum  of 
31,241/.  was  collected,  equivalent,  if  we  consider  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  to  the  highest  sum  ever 
subscribed  for  any  charitable  purpose  in  our  own  days. 
But  that  more  effectual  measures  might  accompany  this 
testimony  of  good  will,  Mr.  Morland  received  immediate 
orders  to  set  off  with  a  message  from  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  him  to  recall  his 
murderous  edicts,  and  restore  his  subjects  to  their  homes 
and  liberties;  for  it  appears  that  all  who  had  escaped  being 
massacred  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence  they  sent 
agents  to  Cromwell  for  relief.  This  business  Mr.  Morland 
conducted  with  great  address;  and  although  he  did  not 
finally  prevail  in  securing  their  freedom  and  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  to  these  poor  people,  a  stop  at  least  was 
put  to  the  more  outrageous  acts  of  persecution.  Mr.  Mor- 
land remained  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  English 
resident,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Waldenses  with  other 
foreign  ministers,  to  distribute  the  money  contributed  by 
the  English  nation,  and  also  to  prepare  minutes,  and  to 
procure  records,  vouchers,  and  attestations,  from  which  he 
might  compile  a  correct  history  of  the  Waldenses.  This 
was  a  suggestion  of  Thurloe^s. 

On  his  return  in  1658  he  received  the  thanks  of  a  select 
committee  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  inspect  into  his  trans- 
actions; and  a  minute,  highly  in  his  praise,  was  entered  on 
the  council  books.  Having  arranged  ail  his  papers  and 
vouchers,  he  published  in  the  same  year,  in  one  volume 
folio,  "  The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmpnt;  containing  a  most  exact  geogra- 
phical description  of  the  iplace,  and  a  faithful  account  of 
the  doctrine,  life,  and  persecutions  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants. Together  with  a  most  naked  and  punctual  relation 
of  the  late  bloody  Massacre,  1655.  And  a  narrative  of  all 
the  following  transactions,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1658. 
All  v^hich  are  justified,  partly  by  divers  ancient  manu- 
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scriptt  written  tnany  hundred  years  before  Calvin  or  Lu- 
tber,  and  partly  by  the  most  authentic  attestations :  the 
tfde  originals  of  the  greatest  part  whereof  ai"e  to  be  seen 
in  their  proper  languages  by  all  the  curious,  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  famous  University  of  Cambridge."  These 
very  interesting  documents  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  il- 
lustrated, according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  by  a  set 
of  prints  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people ;  which,  says 
Warton,  "  operated  like  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  *,"  Pre- 
fixed is  a  fine  portrait  of  Morland,  engraved  by  Lombart, 
from  Lely ;  and  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  Cromwell,  in  a 
higher  strain  of  compliment  than  agrees  with  Morland's 
subsequent  opinion  of  the  usurper.  In  "  Hollis's  Memoirs*' 
we  are  told  that  Morland  afterwards  withdrew  this  dedica- 
tion from  as  many  copies  of  his  book  as  he  could  see. 
This  may  be  true ;  but  of  many  copies  which  we  have 
seen  in  libraries  and  shops,  we  have  never  met  with  one 
without  it. 

Mr.  Morland  informs  us  that  both  before  and  after  this 
publication,    particularly   from  1641    to  1656,  and  some 
years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  afiairs 
of  state,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  taking  a  clear 
view   of  the    proceedings   of  Cromwell   and    his  agents. 
Among  other  intrigues,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  an^eye  and 
ear-witness  of  Dr.  Hewit's  being  trepanned  to  death  by 
Thurloe  and  his  agents.     One  Dr.  Corker  was  sent  by 
Thurloe  to  Dr.  Hewit  to  advise  him,  and  desire  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  royalists,  to  send  to  Brussels  for  blank  com- 
missions from  Charles  11.  and  when  the  commissions  ar- 
rived, was  ordered  to  request  that  he  might  be  employed 
to  disperse  part  of  them  in  several  counties,  and  keep  the 
rest  by  him.     This  done,  Hewit  was  seized,  and  part  of 
the  commissions  being  found  upon  him,  he  was  condemned 
and  executed.     But  the  most  remarkable  plot  to  which  he 
was  privy,  was  that  usually  called  sir  Richard  Willis's  plot. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  entrap  king  Charted  II.  and  his 
brothers  to  land  somewhere  in  Sussex,  under  pretence  of 
meeting  with  many  supporters,,  and  to  put  them  to  death 
the  moment  they  landed.    This  plot  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  subject  of  a  conversation  between  Cromwell,  Thurloe, 
and  Willis,  at  Thurloe's  office,  and  was  overheard  by  Mor- 
lalid,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep  at  his  desk.     In  "  Wel- 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warioo  on  Milton't  beautiful  sonnet  '*Ott  tlu:  UUt 
Massacre  in  Piedmont."    Milton's  Poems^  edit.  1785,  p.  357. 
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'w'ood^s  Memoirs/*  it  is  said  that  when  Cfomwell  disf oviensd 
him^  he  drew  bis  poinard,  and  would  bavedi^palcbedhtor 
on  the  spot,  if  Thurloe  had  not,  with  great  intreaties,  pre*? 
vailed  on  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that  Morland  liad  sat 
up  two  nights  together,  and  was  certainly  asleep.  Mor-' 
land  himself  gives  a  somewhat  diiferent  account  pf  this  pkit 
than  what  appears  in  EcharJ,  and  is  copied  in  the  life  of 
Thurioe  in  the  Biog.  Briu  hut  the  chief  circum<taaces  are 
the  same,  and  he  was  the  means  of  diso^vcriog  itto.tfae- 
king.  It  also  appears  to  have  alienated  hiiii,fjroiii  the  partjrf 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  and  from  ihis  time  be 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  restoration  by^viery  oieaos  in 
his  power,  for  which,  in  *^  HoIlis*s  Memoirn**^  as.  may  be 
expected  in  such  a  work^  he  is  termed  a  ^'  deatrous  hypo^ 
jcrite**." 

MorlisinH^s  own  sentiments  we  shall  copy  Marly  literally.: 
lie  concludes  his  account  of  the  plot,  with  saying,  that  th« 
horror  of  this  and  such  like  designs,  to  supiportan  usurped- 
government,  and  <'  fearing  to  have  the  king's  blood  laid 
another  daj^,  in /oro  divinoj  to  his  charge  (there  heiog  no  . 
person  but  myself,  and  t^e  contrivers,  and  the  chief  of  ' 
those  who  were  to  act  it,  privy  to  it),  and  calling  to  re*  ^ 
membrance  Hushai's  behaviour  towards  Absaloifi,  ivhioh  I  < 
found  not  at  ^all  blamed  in  holy  writ  (and  .yet  his  was  a  * 
larger  step  than  mine,.  I  having  never  taibCHi  any  hind  of?^ 
oath,  or  made  any  formal  promise  that  I  ever  remember  loi^ 
any  of  those  governments)..    As  likewise  serioaal^  vefled^ 
.  ihg  iipon  those  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  wbteb-  ^ 
"[  had  taken  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a^  Winchester- 
college,  I  took  at  last  a  firm  resolution,  to  do  n^  native' 
prince  ai^d  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  all  the  service  ' 
thdft  lay  in  my  power/'  To  this  he  adds,  that  avarice  coukl' 
not  be  his  object,  as  he  was  at  this  time  living  in  greater 

• 

*  In  a  ibort  teller  he  wrote  toarcb-  Henry *t  which  might  have  been  pr§>- 

bish^p  Ter^ioiiy  intend^  ••  a  pQst-  dueed  against  him.?'    Ii  is  'necessary 

script  to  that  which  ooniains  the  ac*  toa^d  here,  IhatHttrria,  in  bis  life  or^^' 

cottut  of  bis  life,  he  tells  his  grace  that  Charles  It.  speaks  of  the  above  plot  as 

•*  wbevi  hf  discfyrered  the  oonspiracy  ,ta  umieserriB^or'eitfdit.aiidtiCisi^pMstlT^ 

Charles  11.  it  was  apon  a  solemn  agree-  produces'  a  lelter  It^ri^mm  ^flWtfi  ISr  ■ 

ment  that  K«  should  not  be  required  to  sir  Richar<]l  WilU%   ilated  Mardt*  U    * 

,  be.  an  evidence  against  any  of  them  1660,  denying  the.  vhoki  .W|erttifi^'^ 
who  should  be  tried  after  the  restpr^.  ,  Harris. got  bLi, If lt«r#M4M»aal«Wi«r: 

tion — and  that  when  required  to  ap«  We  have  the  dircct^toHioHMlf-.of  si^v 

-  pear  against  sir  fl^nry  Vsne,  he  claim-  SamueL  at  a  late  period  of  tile;  and^^ 

ed  the  promise  made  to  him,  would  not  the  reader  may  oompare. 


appear,  and  bQnie4  tome  papers  of  sir     with  that  pf  Ciareq^m,  &c. 
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iMtvi^  tbfttt  erer  be  did  after  the  restoration,  **  having  tt 
licMiBe  well  farhisbed,  afi  establishment  of  servants,  acoach^ 
ice.  a«id  1000/.  a  yenr  to  support  all  this,  with  several  hun-< 
4red  pouYidi  of  ready  ndoney^  and  a  beatitifui  young  womait 
to  his  wife  lor  a  oorapaiiion."  All  this,  he  adds^  he  must 
basard  in  serving  the  tiing;  but  be  preferred  his  duty  and 
eorrscience,  and  accorditigly  gave  such  infonnation  as 
saved  the  king's  life,  and  promoted  the  restoration.  For 
this  purpose  be  at  last  went  to  Breda,  and  made' his  disco^ 
feries  to  bis  majekty,  who  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
services,  with  many  liberal  proaiises  of  future  preferment*. 

These  promises,  Moriand  tells  us,  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
he  siapposes  tjb$x  the  chancellor  Hyde  was  his  enemy,  for 
what  reason  is  not  known  ;  as  in  bis  History,  Hyde  seetas 
t^  do  justice  to  Moriand's  discoveries.  Moriand,  however^ 
was  <;<ieated  a  barotiet  in  1660,  and  is  described  as  of  Sul- 
bamstead  Baansster,-  although  it  does  not  appear  very 
cieaHy.  whether  be  was  posjtessed  of  the  manor",  or  of  any 
eonsiderable  property  in  the  parish.  He  was  also  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy  ••chamber ;  but  this,  he  Says,  was 
xk/tker  eapeiisive  than  profitable,  as  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
4:50/.  in  two  days  on  the  coronation.  He  got,  indeed,  a 
pension  of  500/.  on  the  post-office;  but  some  en^barass- 
ments  in  his  a&irs  obliged  him  to  sell  it ;  and  after  this  he 
netaroad  to  bis  matbematieal  studies,  and^endeavonred  by 
Wiious  expertments;  shd  the  construction  of  machines,  to 
HMikeup  for  the  loss  of  that  more  certain  provision  he  had 
expected  from  the  new  government. 

JSnm  in  this,  however,  he  encountered  many  difBculties, 
owring  to  the  expensive  nature  "of  some  of  his  experiments 
on  bydvoatatics,  or  hydraulics.  These  experiments,  he 
aays,  pleased  the  king^s  fancy ;  but  when  he  had  spent 
500/.  or  1000/.  upon  them,  be  received  sometimes  but  half 
and  sometimes  only  a  third  of  what  he  had  expended  ;  but 
it  vsonld  appeiar,  that  at  length  he  got  some  penidons,  of 
ssImi;  vaiae  *he  does  not  say,  which  he  eitjoyed  in  1689,  the 

•  **  Wi^  Unnk  at  to  fiiiatt  h«re,  at  a  part  of  the  intricate  plots  of  tlie  inter- 

ttrif  mmM  MBMHrksble,  tint  on  this  reign,  an<l  iikewiaetbe  perfldionsoess 

J^  of  Majf  Mr.  Movelond,  chief  eom-*'  of  tone  who  uwM  hito,  no  Soabt,  the 

■NMioMr  o«4ar  Mr.  Tlwrloc,  «ho#a«  gtoatett  idelity-  in  the  world.    The 

■oeratary  of  etote  note  Oliver  Crom-  kingreceiv'd  bim  perfectly  well,  made 

voN,  hia  cWef  oad  Bratl  eonadeot  oii-  bin  koight,    and   rendered   him  thit 

■iMar  of  hit  tyraony,  arrived  at  llreda,  public  teitimony,  that  he.  had  received 

fnaoio  ibo  hfORght  divers  letters  and  most  coosiderahle  services  from  him 

■otaa  of  very  great  impoitance,  Ibraa-  for  some  years  past."    Rennet's  Re- 

«tt«^  as  the  king  discovertMl  there  a  gi«ter,  p.  135. 
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time  when  he  wrote  an  ecooaot  of  hit  life  to  acdUmkoiit 
TenUon.  Two  yecura  before  the  death  of  Charles  IL.  that; 
aoTereign  sent  hiip  lo  Fraace^  .^^  about  the  Jdnjg's  .water- 
works ;*'  but  here  too  he  appears  to  have  lost  moxe  thaia 
he  gained.  Od  bis  returb^  king  James  restored  lo  him  his 
peosioQS}  which  had  been,  &>r  whatever  reasoni.withdrawnt 
and  likewise  granted  him  the  arrears,  but  not  lyitboat  den 
duqting  the  expences  of  the  engine  which  sir  Samuel. coor. 
atructed  to  supply  Windsor  castle  with  water*  Water-en^ 
gines  of  various  sorts  employed  much  of  his  attention  and 
capital ;  and  as  far  back  as  1674»  we  find  in  the  ^^  JoumaU 
of  the  House  of  Co^imous,**  a  notice  of  a.  bill  to,  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  certain  pumps  and  water- 
engines  invented  by  him. 

Sir  Samuel  was  twice  married ;  to  his  first  wife». 
the  usurpation ;  but  at  what  precise  time,  does  not  appeal; 
In  her  naturaUzation-bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1662,  she  is  called  Susanne  de  MiUeville^ 
dauehter  of  Daniel  de  Millevilie,  baron  of  Boessey,.and 
of  the  lady  Katberine  his  wife,  of  Boessey  in  Frapce...  It 
is  probable  he  married  her  when  abroad.  .  After  her  death* 
he  was  entrapped  into  a  second  marriage*  with  a  woasan 
who  pretended  to  be  an  heiress  of  20,000/.  This,,  he  sayi^ 
proved  his  ruin.  She  was  a  woman  of  abandoned  conduct, 
and  probably  impabed  his  property  by  eztravaganci^;  and 
although  he  was  divorced  from  her,  for  adultery^  in  168(8^ 
the  rest  of  his  history  is  but  a  melancholy  detaU'Of  his  va«. 
rious  disappointments  and  distresses*  In  lCl89,,.he)  wsrota 
a  long  letter  to  archbishop  Tenison,  giving  an  account  of 
his  life,  from  which  we  have  extracted  many  of  the  above 
particulars,  and  concUding  with  a  declaration  that  his  only, 
wish  was  to  retire  and  spend  his  life  ^<  in  Christiai^  9((U- 
tude,''  for  which  he  begs  the  archbishop^s  ^Vhelping  band, 
to  have  his  condition  truly  represented  to  his  nu^esty^'* 
Tenison  probably  did  something  for  him,  for  we  find  a  let*, 
ter  of  thanks  for  <^  favours  and  acts  of  charity/'  contained. 


*  As  sir  Samuel,  in  hit  own  ftccomit 
of  Ilia  life  to  archbishop  Teaison,  gives 
no  dates,  ite  ad?aiice.  what  is  in  the 
text  with  vome  degree  of  hesitation.  la 
Westminster  abbey,  it  appears  that  h« 
buried  two  wires  ^  ope  Carol*,  who 
died  in  1674,  aged  twenty-three.  This 
we  conceire  to  have  been  his  first  wife, 
althnugh  the  name  be  different  from 


that  in  Umt  Jodmali  of  the  Bouse  of 
Commons,  aad  her  age  mast  earSmly 
be  wnMig;  the  othfr  i^  Midrfa'bi^ 
died  in  1679,  aged  fii«#^e«m,  an  age 
qniie:  disproportiooed  lo  that  ol  sir 
Samuel.  If  these  bo  Ihef  wisim  off^sr 
sir  Samuel,  he  must  have^  been  mar^. 
ried  thrice,  tot  we  aw  oerlain  ho  wa% 
divorced  from  we  in  1683. 
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»1t;Vl4«iiJ  March  6^i^§5:  ^»*  Am  Jan.  1€9«,  probably 
ifc  k^pi^rfcoiiditfeir^  Arf  W  tvd^unableto  sign  the  will^  by 
^ioH'hg  aiiftiJierUJ^'htb  only  son;  of  ibe  same  hafine,  wKo 
*ks^ tSj^a^offTSria^laSt*  baronet  oT  the  ftiiriljr^  and  be- 
(itte«b^^^ihni^oftyrty*td''Mrt.^Zitiobia  Hou^h.  'Accord^ 
itt^*df'the''repfeiw^h!!altofr'he^W^  of  bk  affaift  to  arch- 
btehcip'l^eriisot^  tbte  cbiil'd  Tiblr^^  The  rea- 

«^5fliftfflfeirifieritTng  bis  sbn,'  appears  from  a  passage  in 
hfs  lett^to  tife  alrchbisfaop)  in  wbicfi  hef  is  confessing  tb^ 
ilh*  6f  tt&tiVtftf^V  '*'f  Have  been,  in  my  youthful  days^ 
f ^  hhduti¥iff  m  iftyparents,  fot-  which  God  has  giveti  m^ 
i'teWy^aftdfgfertiAVbid'oFfifial  respect  or  natural  affection.'* 
TOe^  Irrfers  '6f^f<  SamaePs  life  were  probably  considera^ 
ble,  as  hd  ^P^^^  of  hailing  been  at  one  time  excommuni* 
Wttf#,^  lirSt^fomi^  of  fiis'^^ri tings  shew  that  he  was  a  sincere 
]*ifrHltofc^>t)a!W<ft  "  Unm  of '  Conscience,"  which 

He  p>fitfW^e8^i  fHBfe%ef6re  bf^  death,  Written,  as  the  title 
Jifers,' *^S^  IpiaHeSg^*^  and  retirement.'*  It  consists  of  i 
,/^i^6BJI;<9Ptti^tttibTis  on  tBe  fall  of  man,  the' Wonderful 
siitVucttifA' a^d  6<iw^rs  of  the  htimahbodyj  with  allusiobs  ta 
llW'mac!Hft^s^,'Va^  those  who  are  in  quest  of  the 

^^petuA  ^hf^tioff,  'or  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  piou» 
ilKrUe  ^o  r/rtn  Of  aft  rank^  ^nd  professions. 
^^  !Ai  i  fcafeHmSti"^^^^  Morlahd  deserves 

Abmrrfafpee^  tlii^ftas  hlthertiibeeo  paid  to  him.  Granger 
i^?^Wtl»W'at^<Wfi,nt  [)f  hife'fife  itt' a  letter  to  Archbishop 
TfebJwyni^^btft'^kdWi^v'er  seen  it^  else  he  could  not  have 
diy}8§d  Mm  Jtito'Avo  persons;  str  Samud^  who  wrote  the 
nfttoVjr'bf  ^b*  churdbes'  of  Pifedmt)Tit,  and  a^  son  who  was 
]fl&!/t^  dPbJ^chanhfs  to  CtiaHeslf .  yet  in  this  he  is  followed 
ift'^diif^*byi^fop8Efdlas.'  -ir^  thaf  be  in- 

Vtfiil^d^fb^  speaking-trumpet,  akhough  Kircherlaid  claim 
tb*'ft*;  *4hfe  fire  engine  ;  a  capstan^  to  hea^e  up  anchors ; 
atti-tM^  aritl^etical  macbihbs^  of  which  he  published  a 
d^i^iobi^^nd^r  tbe  titled  6f^'^The  description  and  use 
dPttiifb^A^?tbifife!ftfe  Ftistrumienis ;  together  with  a  short  Trea- 
t^  §(^ffiWlifi^  ^be  ordinary  opi^ratiojns. of  Arithmetic,  &c. ; 
PjTfiHttkeailoJba  4bW  e  majesty,*  Qharles  II.  by  S« 

MeflibdvirflW*.**  This  w6rk,*wbich  id  exceedmgly  rare, 
if^l  f^  wnicll '  t|u^e  Is  a  copy  in'  tbe  Bodleian,  which  bears 
datd)  MT3f 'df«,  is  rUus|irated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which 
t^jfl^^t)t'p|irl|  (^tKi^im^  and  wbence 

"-*■■•'  .-  .       ' 

*  He  loit  hn  aight  about  three  yean  bt£Mn  bis  dcatB. 

E  £  2 
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it  appears  tbatthe  foor  fundamental  rolefl  ia  mthmnuic  are 
very  readily  worked,  and,  to  use  tbe  autbor*s  own  words, 
'^without  charging  the  memory,  disturbtog  the  mind,  or^ 
exposing  tbe  operations  to  any  uncertainty."  That  these 
machines  were  at  tbe  time  brought,  into  {>ractice,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  by  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  work,  it  appears  that  they  were  roaouractared  for 
^ale  by  Humphry  Adansoo,  who  lived  with  Joqss  Moore, 
esq.  in  tbe  Tower  of  London. 

But  there  appears  very- good  reason  to  give  bim  the 
merit  of  an  invention  of  much  greater  importance,  that  of 
the  steam-engine ;  a  contrivance  which,  assisted  by  modern 
improvements,  is  now  performing  what  a'  century  ago 
would  have  seemed  miraculous  or  impossible.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  been  hitherto  entirely  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  1699,  captain  Savery  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  invention ;  a«d  he  has  consequently  occupied  all 
tbe  honour  of  tbe  discovery.  But  in  that  noble  assemblage 
of  MSS.  the  Harleian  collection,  now  in  the  Biitisb  Mu- 
seum, the  strongest  testimony  appears  that  tbe  real  in* 
ventor  was  Samuel  Morland.  That  tbe  first  liint  of  the 
kind  was  thrown  out  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his 
*^  Century  of  Inventions,"  is  allowed ;  but  obscurely,  like 
tbe  rest  of  his  bints..  But  Morland  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject ;  in  which  he  not  only  shewed  the  practicability  of 
the  plan,  but  went  so  fsgr  as  to  calculate  .the  power  of  dif- 
ferent cylinders.  This  book  is  now  extant  in-  manuscript, 
ip  the  above  collection.  It  was  presented  to  the  French 
king  in  1683,  at  which  time  experiments  were  actually 
shewn  at  St.  GermainY .  The  author  dates  his  invention  in 
1682;  consequently  seventeen  years  prior  to  $avery*s 
patent.  It  seemn,  however,  to  have  remained,  obscure 
both  in  Frsince  and  E^ngland,  till  1699,  when  Savory,,  who 
prob|d>ly  knew  more  of  Morland's  invention  than  be  owned, 
pbtained  a  patent;  and  in  the  very  same  yeaj:,  M*  Am^"* 
tons  proposed  something  similar  to  the  French  academy^ 
probably  as  his  own. 

The  manuscript,  in  which  Morland  explains  bis  iniE^Q- 
tion.  No.  5771  of  the  Harleian  collection,  hitherto  4i^ms 
to  bave^  been  as  little  noticed  as  Morland  himself.  &^t  if 
he,. was  the  real  inventor,  as  these  circumstances  set^m  to 
render  almost  -certain,  it  is  highly  proper  that  his  name 
should  in  future  be  recorded,  with  all  the  honour  which  an 
invention  of  such  utility  demands.     It  is  tbiis-di^ticribed  by 


■* 
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tbe  fearned  gendeman  mrho  assisted  in  the-^improved  cata- 
•logtie  of  ifaat  valuabte  collection  of  MSS. 
•  A*  thin 'book-  uponvelfum,  etititled  "  Elevation  des  Eauit, 
par  toutesoftede machines,  redaite  h  la  mesure^  an  poid^, 
et  &  ia  balaiTce.  Presentee  a  sa  majest^  tres  Chrestienne 
pafr  ie  Chetatier  Morland,  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  la 
Chambre'|mv6e,  et  maistre  des  mechaniques  du  Roy  de  ia 
<5raride  Bretaigne/'  1683.  Tbe  whole  is  preceded  by 
tables  of  weights-,  measures,  &c.  At  page  35,  begins  what 
seems  to  he  one  of  the  first  steps  made  towards  the  art  of 
working  by  steam.  It  has  a  se{)arate  title,  "  Les  principes 
de  la  'nottvelie  force  de  feu ;  inveitt^e  par  le  Chev.  Mor- 
land  Pan  16^2,  et  presentee  a  sa  majesty  tres  Chrestienne 
1683.'*  The  uutbor  thus  reasons  on  bis  principle :  "  L'Eau 
estant'evapor«6e  par  la  force  de  Feu,  ces  vapeurs  deman« 
dentincomtneiU  une  plus  grand' espace  (environ  deux  mitle 
fois)  quePeao  n'occupoiet  (sic)  auparavant,  et  plus  tost 
que  d'etre  toujours  emprisonn6es,  feroient  crever  un  piece 
de  Canon.  Mais  estant  bien  gouvern^es  selon  les  regies  de 
la  Statique,  et  par  science  redaites  a  la  mesure,  au  poids 
et  ^  la*  balance,  alors  elles  portent  parsiblement  leurs  fan* 
deaux  (comtne  des  bons  ohevaux)  et  ainsi  servient  ti^l les  da 
grand  usage  au  gendre  homain,  particulierement  pour  Tele- 
vattons  des  Eaux.^*  Then -follow  a  table  of  weights  to  be 
thus  raised  by  cylinders  half  full  of  water,  according  to 
their  diameters.  - 

This  bdoky  which  comains  only  thirty-four  pages,  is 'writ- 
ten in  elegant  and  ornamented  characters ;  but  after  'this 
our  author  printed  a  book  at  Paris,  with  partly  the  same 
title,  as  far  a»^*-9l  la  balance  ;"  after  which  it  runs  thus, 
**  par  ie  moyen  d'on  nouveau  piston,  et  corps  de  pompe, 
et  d'uu  nouveau  movement  cyclo-elliptique,  &c.  avec  huit 
problemes  demechanique  proposez  aux  plushabiles etaux 
plus  s^avans  jdu  siecle,  pour  le  bien  public,"  4to«  In  the 
dedication  to  the  king  of  France,  he  says,  that  as  his  ma- 
jesty wl»- pleased  with  the  models  and  ocular  demonstra- 
tions he  had  the  honour  td  exhibit  at  St.  Germarns,  he 
thduglH  bimself' obliged  to  present  this  book, as  a  tribute 
due  td  so  great  a  monarch.  He  states  that  it  contains  an 
abridged  aieaount  bf  tbe  besl^  experiments  he  had  made  for 
t4)«iast  tMrtyi  years  respecting  the  raising  of  watery  with 
figifrds,  in  profile  and  perspective,  calculated  to  throw  light' 
on  the  mysteries  of  hydrostatics.  It  begins  ^ith  a  perpe- 
tual almanack,  shewing  the  day  of  the  month  or  week  for 
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the  tine  past,  prese nt|  ^d  to  cooie,  ijMttl  hu  indncJM  n^ 
theinatical  problemsi  tablesy&c^j  but  npfhing^r^pecUbg 
the  action  of  fire.  In  the  Phil.  Traof.  nowever,  ^olii  ix! 
(1674),  is  a  paper  by  him  on  a  neve  method  6f  niising  w^ 
ter,  which  is  not  th^re  expiaioed,  but  was  pof^ably  e^ct- 
ed  by  some  application  of  steam  simUar.  to  th»t  wbiii^  W 
described  by  Bradley  in  his  book  on  gardening,  p-.SI^*    It 

ppears  that  here  also  he  was  foUBwed  |;)yMh  Savery^  t9 
whom  Bradley  attributes  the  i^paratos  which  hie  d^scribeci', 
and  illastrates  by  a  plate.  It  contains  eyideiitly  the  j^dn* 
ciples  of  the  steam-engine.  r/  '^ 

How  far  all  this  may  be  conclusive  jn  m  jSamff^t'^pir 
land^s  favour,  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engmk  ,we  mtist 
leave  to  be  determined  by  those  wholiii^e  iq^de  the  |iis* 
tory  of  inventions  their  study.  It  only  remains  t\\B,t  we 
notice  the  titles  of  such  of  his  works  as  havQ  ncn  beei^  daenf- 
tioned  already.  These  are,  1.  ^  The  C^uit  of  Pagttn^i 
Method  of  delineating  all  manner  of  Fortificatiom  ftbm  the 
exterior  Polygon,  reduced  to  English  measpre,^  and  con- 
verted into  Hercotectonick  lines,'*  Lond.  1672.  2.  <*  A 
new  and  most  useful  Instrument  for  Addition'  and;  Sub- 
traction, &c.  with  a  perpetual  Almanack,*'  ibi4^l672,  Svo. 
This  appears  to  have  preceded  bis  description  of  the  two 
arithmetical  instruments  mentipned  above.  3. '*<  The  Doc- 
trine of  Interest,  both  simple  and  conipound,  explained,"^ 
&c.ibid.  1679,  Svo.  4.  **  Description  of  the  Tuba  St^- 
torophonica,*'  or  speaking  trumpet,  ibid.  1&71,,  folio.  .5. 
*^  Hydrostatics,  or  Instructions  concerning  Water-works,^ 
1697,.  12mo.  This  appears  to  have  b^en  a  postbumogs 
work.  By  on^  of  his  letters,  dated  Julyi28,  16S8,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  an  intention  of  publishing  the  fitst  ^ix. 
books  of  Euclid,  for  the  use  of  public  /scboob.  '  : 

We  learn  from  Mr,  Lysons,  that  in  1675,  sir  Samuel 
Morland  obtained  a  lease  of  Vauxhall  house  (nowa  4i&Ul« 
lery),  made  it  his  residence,  and  cpnsidefa|My  improved:^' 
premises,  every  part  of  which  shewed  the  invention-df  tM 
owner ;  tb^  side-table  in  the  diuing-room  was  4im>l|/^ji9^ 
a  large  fountain,  and 'the  glasses  stood  under  lit4e  st^eama  > 
of  water.    JSis-coacb  had  a  movetable  kitpben,,  with  <^lack*  ' 
work  machinery,  with. which,  be  cquldi  II^JMi  8aw|v-b«wl. 
steaks^  or  roast  a  joint  of  mieat.  .  Abo9t  14M  be  pnt*] 
chased  a  house  at  Hammersmith,  near,  the; water-side i  and  i 
aJil  the  letters  we  have  seen  in  the  Lambeth  library  e»  Mo«^^ 
seum,  are  dated,  from  this  place.    He  gaVe  a  pomp  tn^l 
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well,  aij^Qiolog  U^  his  hovi^  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
which  b^efactioh  whs  thus  recorded  upon  a  tablet  fixed  in 
the  wall :  'VSir  Samuel  Morland's  well,  the  use  of  which 
he  freely  gives < to  all.  .persons ;  hoping  ibat  none  who  shall 
coine  af^r  biaii  .will  adv^ture  tp  incur  God^s  displeasure 
by  d^pyjixg.A  cuppf  cold  water  (provided  at  another's  cost 
and  not  thpir  ownj.  tp  either. neighbour^  stranger,  passeu-* 
ger,  or  pijor  -tbirs^  beggar.  July  S,  1695."  This  pump 
^as  bee^  reoioved  ^  but  the  stone  tablet  is  preserved  in  the 
garden  beloogipg  t:o  the  house,  wbiqh  is  nowiui  academy, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Walbrough-house,  in  the 
tenure  of  Messrs.  Aiken  and  Bathie.* 

MORLEY  (Pr.  George),  a  learned  Euglish  biahop^ 
first  of  .Worcester,  and.  afterwards  of  Winchester,  wai  son 
of  Frapcis  Miarley»  esq,  by  a  sister  of  sir  John  Denbamy 
oue  of  tbf^  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  boru  in  Cheap-» 
&ide>  Lpndoo,,  Feb'  27^  1597.  He  lost  bis  parents  when 
very  y^^^i^  ^nd  &I$P  his  patrimoqyv  by  bis  father  being 
engaged  for  other  people^s  debts.  However,  at  fourteen^ 
he  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster^school,  and 
became  a. student  of  Christ-churchy  Oxford,  in  1615  ;  where 
be  tpok4be  first  degree  \n  arts  in  1618,  and  that  of  M.  A. 
in  162  L  ,  After  a  resadeiice  of  seven  years  in  thb  coUegei 
he  was  invited  to^be  chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of  Carnarvoo 
and  .his  lady^  with  whom  he  lived  till  1640,  without  seek- 
ing auy  preferment  in  the  church.  At  the  end  of  that  time^ 
and  in  bis  forty-third  year,  be  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  9arifield  in  Sussex,,  which  being  a  sittecare>  he  e:s- 
cbs^pged  for  the  rectory  of  Mildenball  in  Wiltshire;  but^ 
beifore  thia  exchange,  .Charles  L  to  whom  he  was  chaplain 
inordinary,  had  given  him  a  canoory  of  Cbrist^cfeuccbt 
Oxford,  in  164:1,  the  only  preferment  he  ever  desired; 
a,qid  of  wbich  he  gave  the  first  year's  profit  to  bis  majesty^ 
towards  the  charge  of  the  war,  then  begun.  In  1642  be 
took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  apd  preached  one  of  the  first 
solemn  sermons  before  the  House  of  Commons;  but  so 

*  Principally  from  an  aceoont  ^rawn  up  by  sir  Samoel,  and  sent  to  abp.  Te^ 
akmi*  -whieh  with  oUier  papen  relatiirg  to  Ui  transactions,  ii  among  bisbop 
GibfOD'f  9«fen»  No*  931  of  the  llSS^Ubmry  at  Lambeth.  Sea  alio  otiMsr  pa^ 
pen  relating  to  him  in  Ayscough^s  Cat.  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnseaot.  Wa 
hatn  likeitike  to  aokuowledge  mneh  valaable  iolbrmation  from  Mr.  archdeacon 
Narasr^ho'firtt  aoggeflted  the  pfobabilicy  of  sir  Samoers  being  the  inventor  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  obliged  us  with  what  he  had  ooUected  on  the  sol^^t.Tr" 
Cole's  MS  Athene  in  Brit.  Mos.— >Lysons's  Environs/ vol.  I.  and  II. — CJaren- 
ffon*s  and  Bchard'f  Hiitohes.«— Hawhins*s  History  of  Music,  vol.  IV.  p.  S^l.^J 
Jle#s*^  C|:«]ifi»iBdia.--*Lyfons't  Maga«  Britaiinia»  Berluf»  pw  d7Sk«»WeU«dod*» 
iScmoirs;  p.  105-^106,  MTit.  1700. 
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little  to  their  Kking,  that  be  wa^  nqt  cbfulpanii^  >to  prtnt 
it|  as  all,  the  preachern  had  been.     Yet*  hp  wfp  ^mHM.ied 
one  or  the  assembly  of  divtiietfi  b^  Qevei.a^pei^red' among 
them,  as  he  preferred  to  refii«dx^..wi(b')the  ki^i  9^^  jpro^ 
mote  (lis  majesty's  interest.     Amaii;ig  pU^ar  ^^cvicei^  tfae 
king  employed  him  to  engage  the  uiiiversii^  c^  Oafi^d  not 
to  submit  to  the  parliamentary  visitatiop ;,  9^0^  lUGh  w#$  bis 
success,  that  the  convocation  hac^  the  spirit  tp  pais, an  ftci 
for  that  purpose,  with  only  one  dissemipg  fpioe,  a|llibo«i^ 
they  were  then  under  the  power  of  the*  ewmj>,    Afier^ 
wards  be  was  appointed  by  the  university,  wi^h  o^h^r'asstst-* 
ants  named  by  himself,  to  negotiate  the  s^rreiKlef  ef  the 
Oxford  garriscn  to  the  parliamentary  ifor/^cis,    w|)icb  be 
managed  with  great  address.     Such .  a  decided  par^  how- 
ever, could  not  fail  to  render  hijcn  qbuoxious  ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  1647,  the  committee  for  reformii>g  tt^a  ufiivecsity 
voted  bis  canonry  vacant.     He  was  oifer^  at,tUe  same 
time  to  hold  it  and  what  else  be  bad,  if  be  wpqid-  give  bis 
word  not  to  appear  openly  against  them  and.  their ptfoeeed*' 
}ngs;  but  he  preferred  snfiering  with,  b^is  ^iebrated  coU 
leagues  Fell,  Sanderson,  HammoiKl,  &c.    .Aci;or<iin^ty  m 
164S  he  was  deprived  of  all  biti  preferm€^jits>  r  and  iin«^ 
prisoned  for  some  little  time.  ,Sunie  mootdis  befpr^^  \i^  had 
been  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  king  atNewm^Fkt^t^  aa 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  be  was  one  of  the  ^ivinf^^^wboas^^ 
sisted  the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Newport  in  th^  IsM  of  Wight. 
In  MaiTch  1648-9,  he  prepared  the  .brav«  tord  Gapel  for 
d6^h,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  scaiFoId  ou  TQw^r^biik  . 
.    In  16^49  he  left  England,  and  waited  upon  kingjCharleir 
IL  at  the  Hague,  who  received  him  very  graciqqslyv  a«d 
varried  him  fir^t  into  France,  and  afterwards  to  Breda,  with 
htm;    l^ut,  the  king  not  being  permitted  to  take  bi»own 
divines  ^rith  hitn,  when  he  set  out  upon  bis  expedition  to 
Scotland,  in  June  1650,  Morley  withdrew  to  the  Hague; 
and,  afber  ^a  short  stay   there,  went   and   lived  with   bb 
friend  Dr."  John  Eai*le  at  Antwerp,  in  tbe   house  j  of  sHt> 
Charles  Cotterel.     After  they  had  thus  CQntiqm^dta)>mt^a' 
year  together,  sir  Charles  being  invited  to,  be,4^te>vi(ard  ta- 
the  quee^n  of  Bohemia,  and  Dr.  Earle  to  attend /upon  ^ama$ 
duke  of* Yor*k  in  France,  Morley  then  Vjemgiyed.ipto  the- 
family  of  the  lady  Frances  Hyde,  wife  o(&n^,^w^i^.Hyd^ 
inth^^-s^hre  city  of  Antwerp ;  and  during,  Ws^RepideftCj^ 
ther^j" which  was  three  or  four  years,.  Jie  ,re^  tb^ -fp^vice 
pf '^e'CMrcb  of  England  twice  every  d|tv,  icatifctused 
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«ii»i  i'Wei<t,''^irf9^id[inin14tfered  tlie  comrouhidn  once'a^ 
^lirth^  't^  ^*X]de  EHelish  in  that  dty  who  would  attend; 
9»  he  6\A 'Aftetw^rMi^  Bfeda,  for  four  years  together^  in 
tliefbjictf^  famtty.  ^t/  betwixt  his  going  from  Antwerp 
msA  his  ebYvrin^tb  BrUfday  be  officiated  at  the  Hague  about 
9fn»  y«ai%;  ^aii  ciiiaplaifi  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  without 
cft|)^c^Dg  ^  rebeivfiVg  any  reward.  •  As  he  had  been  happy 
iaioiidi&e'ifn^llle  aeqii^infance  and  friendship  of  many  emi- 
i^mt  M^^^lth  'Ui  tord  Falkland,  sir  Edward  Hyde^  Dr. 
Hd^lAond,'^!D¥.  Sanderson,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  Dr.  Shel- 
d6n^  Wdler,  ivhh  whom  he  had  resided  at  Beaconsfield, 
&^  fed  h'^  i^»^  al^d  ^%>road,  in  that  of  Bochart,  Sahnasius, 
Daniel  tiisin^in^,  ttiviet,  &c. 

When *all  things  were  preparing  for  the  king's  restora* 
tiotiy ::M^lfcy  Wfcs'  sent  over  by  chancellor  Hyde,  two 
fmmh^  bef<^e,  to  help*  to  pave  the  way  for  that  great  event. 
Infdyis'^ndef taking  be  had  some  trouble  in  repressing  the 
inti^mpserance  of  the  royalists^  who  accustomed  themselves 
to  inveigh  against  the  republicans  in  a  manner  calcalated 
to  irritate  those  who  bad  as  yet  a  considerable  share  of 
powier  ih  their  hands.  He  conversed  also  with  the  heads 
'  of  the  f)resbyterian  party,  without  entering  too  deeply 
into  partit;dUr^,  but  avowed  himself  a  Calviiiist,  because 
he  knew  that  they  entertained  the  most  favourable  opinion 
of  such  churchmen  as  were  of  that  persuasion.  His  chief 
biisiit^ss,' how^v^r,  in  this  kind  of  embassy,  was  to  confute 
the  report  that  Charles  II.  was  a  papist.  In  this  he  was 
pnobabiy  moref  successful  than  correct.  Upon  the  king'.s 
Mtufn,  be'w&s  not  only  restored  to  his  canonry,  but  also 
pnMDOted  to  the  deanry  of  Christ-church.  He  was  installed, 
July  1660,  and  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
October  fbtlowing.  In  1661,  he  was  a  principal  manager  at 
the  cohference  between  the  episcopal  and  presbyteriaii 
divioa^'  CMamissioned  under  the  great  seal  to  review  the 
liturgy  V  and,  according  to  Baxter,  was  the  most  fluent 
and  ehi^f  speaker  of  all  the  bishops.  Some  time  after,  he 
MAas-mttde  dean  of  his  majesty's  royal  chapel ;  and,  in  1662, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Duppa,  was  translated  to  the't>i« 
slwpt'ic'oP' Winchester;  when  the  king,  it  is  said,  told 
biifc,  **»he  would  be  never  the  richer  for  it."  He  was,  in 
tmtb,  a  gr^at  benefactor  lo  this  see ;  for,  besides  the  re- 
jf^iring^  bf  thie  palace  at  Winchester,  he  spent  aboi^e  8000/. 
itt  repairing  Fambam-castlej  and  above  4000/.  in  porches* 
ing  Wincbester-hoiise  at  Chelsea,  to  annex  to  this  see. 
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Many  other  benefiBictions  of  his  «ro  reeprd«<)«  ..lieffro 
lOOl.  per  ano.  to  Christ-church  in  0:i^&>rd».for  tbe.publi^^ 
use  of  that  college :  he  founded  6ve  scholarships  of  iOi  p«r 
aeoum  each,  in  Pembroke-college, .  three  for  the.  Isle jpf 
Jersey,  and  two  for  Guernsey ;  he  gav^,  -  at.  several.  Aimesi 
upwards  of  1800/.  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul^  London  :  and 
be  bequeathed  in  his  will  \oooL  to  purchase  laqds  for  the 
augmenting  of  some  small  vicarages  By  teaipennv^aad 
exercise  he  reached  a  very  old  age,  and  died  at  FarnbainT< 
castle,  OcL29,  1684,  > and  was  buried  ,in^W4ophester  car 
thedral.  ,  ,^    , 

He  was  a  very  hard  student,  usually  rising  abpul  fiv|^ 
o* clock  in  the  morning  both  in  .winter  and^sump^Q^  thoughf 
he  never  went  to  bed  till  about;  eleven  Jo. tji^.«^yprfsfc  afi^fi 
son  of  the  year;  nor  did  he. eat  jmorerithan  (oj^^  ifi^^ii^, 
twenty-four  hours.     By  this  meana  hp  pa^ed  bis  Jife  witht;. 
out  ever  being  obliged  to  keep .  his  b^d  fc^r  any  fickneisi 
more  than  twice.     Bishop  Burnet  tells  pa,  tbathp  had  hte^y 
first  known  to  the  world  as  a  friend  of  lord.f'alkland'ft;  >% 
circumstance  sufficient  to  raise  any  man's,  cbaractert-  ^rfie 
had  continued  for  many  years  in  the.  lord  Clarendon'^ ^af4 
mily,  and  was  his  particular  fpendt     He.  was  a  Calyinis^ 
with  relation  to  theArminian  points,. and  was  thought.;^ 
friend  to  the  puritans  before  the. wars ;  aud  althou^  ia.tW) 
Savoy  conference  he  would  aot  admit  of»  any  cpnci^ssiMtf « 
to  that  party,  Csdamy  records  several,  iastauces^  of,  his 
moderation  towards  dissenters.     He  was  a  pious  and,  phari* 
table  roan,  of  a  very  exemplary   life,  but.  occasionally 
passionate,  and  obstinate.     He  was  in  many  jrespects  ailr 
eminent  man,  zealous  against  popery,  and  conaidenjjbljBi 
learned,  with  an  uncommon  vivacity  of  thought.  «         -.    . 

He  was  the  author  of  some  small  pieces,  of  which  ik^fyi^ 
lowing  is  a  list :  L  '<  A  Sermon  at  the  Coronation  of  Chacl^ 
il.  April  23,  1661.'*    In  the  dedication  to  the  king,  \ij 
whose  command  it  was  published,  he  says,  tbs4t  ^f  he  was^ 
now  passed  his  great  climacterioal,  and  ibis  was  the  ^d^tr^ 
time  that  ev^r  he  appeared  in  print''     2.  '^  Vittdtea(tigi|ffi^i;;> 
himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's  Calumny,"  &c..l662»    3«  ^*  ^ff^n 
tola  apologetica  &  parsenetica  ad  Tbeologund  .quendaq».v 
Belgam  scripta,"  1663,  4to;  written  at  Breda,  J[one  l^SJ^ia 
reprinted  in  1683,  under  this  title^  <<  Epiatol^  &ci^.qttan 
agitur  de  seren.  Reels  Car.  II.  erga  BefoyiT|Wtani  B^UgM^.? 
nem  Afiectu.^'    In  this  letter,  he  attemfit&to  tlear:Cha||^:> 
U.  from  the  imputation  of  popery,  and  uifges  the  Dutich  to 
lend  their  utmost  assistance  towards  his  restoration;!  ^4. , 
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f*  The  Sum  oPa  Cooferepce  \vidi  Darcey,  a  Jesuit,  at  Biruf- 
•ieb,**  1649.  5.  "  An  Argmnent,  drawn  from  the  Evidence 
and  Certainty  of  Sense,  ag^^iost  the  Doctrine  of  Tfattsub- 
9laiitiaction.'*  6.  **  Vindication  of  thie  Argument,'*  &c. 
T.  ** Answer  to  Father. Cressy's  Letter;"  written  about 
1662.      is.  "Sermon  before  tbe   King,  Nov.  5,  1667." 

9.  **  Answer  to  a  Letter  written  by  a  Romish  Priest,"  1 676, 

10.  **  Letti^r  {6  Anne  Duchess  of  York,  some  few  months 
before  her  death,**  written,  1670.  This  lady,  the  daughter 
of  sir  £dward  Hyde,  was  instructed  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion by  .our  author,  while  he  lived  at  Antwerp  in  her 
filtber*s'i&^i)y';  but  afterwards  went  over  to  the  church  of 
Bome,  wbibh'  dccsisioned  this  letter.  1 U  ^'  Ad  Virum 
^annm  UliKifm'  Eiilstbls  duae  de  lovocatione  Sanctorum  ;'* 
written  i&69.  All  the  ftbdve  pieces,  except  the  firvt  aiid 
seeoiVd,  we're ^{^rintied  together  in  1683,  4to.  12v  "A 
Letter  to  i)Se  E^H  ^of  Aiigle^ey,  concerning  the  Means  to 
keep  out  IPbpeVy,'  &c.**  printed  at  the  end  of  •*  A  true 
Account  of  the'  whole  Proceedings  betwixt  James  Duke  of 
Qrmqnd^and  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglesey,**  1683.  13.  «  Vin- 
llitatioh  ofbifaiseNr  from  Mr.  Baxter's  injurious  Reflexions,** 
&c.  16133, '  He  made  also,  14.  *'  An  Epitaph  for  J^mes  L 
l62Sy^'  yAkiiJpL  viz^  printed  at  the  end  of  ^  Spotswood's 
Histciry  of  the  *Cburch  of  Scotland';-*  and  is  said  to  have 
befeiji  tbe  authot^'of,  15.  ^  A  Character  oi  Kin^  Charles IL 
1660  ;'*  in  ote  ^et,  4tol  * 

MOENAY^(Plilul'  t)E),  lord  of  Plessis  Marly;  an  iHus- 
tciiiti$  French  protestant,  priyy-counsellor  of  Henry  IV. 
•lid  gbi^h6r  of  Saumor,  was  born  at  Buhi  or  Bishuy,  in 
ttfe/Fi^etich  Vexin,  in  1549.  He  wa?  descended  from  an 
aocient  and  noble  family,  which  had,  in  course  of  time, 
divided  itself  into- several  branches,  and  produced  many 
great  and  eminent  men.  His  father,  James  de-Mornay^ 
kaddeoie  great  services  to  tbe  royal  family  in  the  wars; 
but  in  the  tiine  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life,  and>ivas 
ttdch  attai^hed  to  tlie  religion  of  his  country.  He  de- 
fi%ti^d  iPhilip  foe  the  church,  as  hie  was  a  younger  son, 
wift^^'a  view  to  succeed  his  uncle  Berttn  de  Momay,  who 
^1^  deani  of  Beauvais  and  abb£  of  Saumur,  and  who  had 
pir^mf^ed  to  r^ign  those  prefdnoents  to:  him;  but  this 
phlff  i«^  rendered  abortive  bythe  death  of  the  uncle.  In 
ibe  umi^  iittti  ids  modi;6r,  whd  was  the  daughter  of  Charlea 
4«I^Bee  ^iHapirn;  vio^-admital  ci  firance,  m^'  cbamberlaiii 


Kit.  of  Windicst^r.  ^      ^^      '^^  ^^^ 
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to  Francis  II.  Was  secretly  a  pfotestant,  and  bad  taken  dare 
to  ioapire  hereon  insensibly  with,  tier  ow^i  principles..  His 
father  died  when  he  wva  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age; 
and  his  mother,  making  open  profession  of  the  protestarit 
religioD  in  1561,  set  up  a  lecture  in  her  own  bouse, 
which  confirmed  him  in  it.  His  literary  education  was  all 
the  whilQ  carrying  on  with  the  utmost  care  and  circuni- 
spection:  he  bad  masters  provided  for'bim  in  all  languages 
and  sciences ;.  and  the  progress  he  made  in  all  was  what 
might  be  expected  from  his  very  uncommon  p^rts  and  ap- 
plication. 

In  1567,  be  was  obliged  to  retire  from  ParU,  where  be 
was  pursuing  his  studies,  on  account  of  the  commiotions 
which  were  breaking  out,  and  soon  after  took  up  arms, 
and  served  a  campaign  or  two.  But,  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  one  of  his  legs,  he  quitted  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  and  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  travelling  into 
foreign  countries,  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and 
for  the  sake  of  some  baths,  which  he  hoped  would  restore 
to  him  the  free  use  of  his  leg.  He  arrived  at  Geneva  in 
1568,  not  without  the  greatest  danger  and  peril  to  himself; 
for,  all  piaces  were  so  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  passages  so 
guarded,  that  it  was  difficult  for  one  of  bis  religion  to  pass 
j^ith  safety.  He  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Geneva,  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague  which  was  there;  but,  taking- bis  way 
through  Switzerland,  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany. 
Here  be  Jbecame  acquainted  with  Tremelliua,  ahdf  other 
learned  men,  and  entered  upon  the  stpdy  of  the  civil  law. 
In  1569  he  went  to  Fraocfort,  where  he  wa^  aflfectibnately 
received  by  the  celebrated  Languet,  who j[ave  him  itistroc« 
tions  for  bis  future  travels,  and  recomm^ndatpry  letters  ;to 
several  great  men.  He  stayed  some  time  afterwards  at 
Padua,  for  the.  farther  prosecution  of  the  study  of  civil  law, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Venicf .  He  had  a  great  desire  to 
make  the.  tour  of  the  East;  but,  as  the  yen^etiians  /and 
Turks  were  then  at. war  about  the  Isle,  of  Cyprus^  it  was 
impossible  hx  him  to  pass  tbq  coasts  of  Istrif  jindlD^alipa- 
tia  with  any.  degree,  of  safety.  From  Vet^ke^  |p^|57l'  jhe 
went  to  Rome,-  where. his  religion  had  like  tQ  nave  brought 
him  int^  danger,  r)^  bad  experienced  sjQv^etb}ng|Of  .this 
sort  ai  Veniee^  pwing  to  the  zeal  of  an  ofl^cer  of  the  in* 
quiaitito,  but  bet  escaped  in  both  |:^aces,  an(|  from  RoSpebe 
returned  to. Venice,  from  Veoice  to  Vienna;  .'^44  ^*f?^> 
after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary^  Bphemlja,  Misnia^ 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Franconia,  to  Francfort,  wK^re  be  arrived  ia 
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Sept.  1561.    Though  he  was  very  yoaiig  wben>  he  set  out 
uponhiMravels,  yet  he  neveir  suffered  the  man  of  .pleasure  to 
get  the  better  of  the  philosopher ;  biU  made  that  profitable 
use  of  them,  which  a  wise  man  wii(  always  make.:    He  ex-^ 
amined  every  thing  that  was  curious  in* every  place;  and, 
that  nothing  might  esctSipe  him,  attentively  perused  not 
Qnly  the  general  hhtory  of  the  countries,  but  aUo  the 
histories  o£  ea6h  particular  town  and  province  through 
which  he  p^ssi^d.     Nor  was  he  only  attentive  to  their  anti- 
quities, hurt  r^mafked  also  whatever  was  worth  notice  in 
the  manners^  '^^oms,  policy,  ajid  constitution,  of  each, 
r  In  1,572  be  went  into  Flanders,  to.  survey  the  situation, 
the  strehgtfaV'tn^  fortifications,  and  garrisons,  of  that  coun- 
try^ and' ^fce'rwa^ds  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
erftciousiy  received  by  queen  Elizabeth ;    for,  his  parts, 
,bis  knowledge,  his  uncommon  capacity  for  the  manage- 
ment of  gredt  s^flairs,  bad  spread  his  name  fat  and  wide, 
.and  made  him.  cour^d,  eapecially  by  the  great.     In  1575 
he  married,  ^nd  published  the  same  year  a  treatise  ^'  Con- 
cerning .Life  and  Death;**  for,  though  often  employed  in 
^ivil  affairs,  and  oftener  solicited  to  engage  in  them,  yet 
be  passed  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing.     Pre- 
yionsly  to  his  marriage  he  had  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful 
contest  with  part  of  the  king's  troops ;  vms  wounded  and 
taken  prisonj?r ;  but  after  the  confinement  of  a  few  day^, 
and  by  assuming  a  false  iiame,  he  was  allowed  to  ransom 
himself  on  ^^y  terms.     In  1576,  he  again  took  arms,  and 
now  his  adherents' were  so  powerful,  that  thekins's  party 
deemed  it  expedient  to. propose  a  negociation^  which  was 

'  accepted.  After  this,  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  received 
hifn  very  graciously,  gave  him  one  of  the  first  places  in  his 
cpuncil,  and,  upon  all  occasions,  paid  great  deference  to 
his  judgment.  Dn  Plesris,  on  his  part,  did  the  king  great 
services.  He  went  into  Engls^nd  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  Elizabeth  fur  him  in  1577,  into  Fktnders  in  1578,  atid 
to  ^e  diet  of  ^ugsburg  in  1^79,     In  157S  he  published  a 

*^  ,  treatise  "  Concerning  Ujie  Churcfci;"  in  which  be  explained 

_  his  motives  for  leaving  the  popish,  and  embracing  the  pro- 
testatu  religioif^  a^d,  in  1579,  began   his  book  .^MJpon 

'\  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Relt^oti.*'  Bot,  before  he^had 
made  any  progress  in  this,  he  wa»  seiaedwith  an  illness, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  effect  ef  some  poison  that 
bad  been  gtveu  him  at  Antwerp  the  year  before,  with  a 
view  pf  destroying  hinfi.   '  He  recovered,  thougrh  danger •i^ 
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oiiiijrilly'Mi  cbniimrad  to  de  serried  co  the  kii^'i^-  Na« 
ymre  Mid  tfaei  pnotestant  jrdigioii*  '  Frdai  1M9^  wb^iv  th« 
iMgve  dcMiiiDettoed,  he  ^vms  m9t9**imiittxisfy  Mniliected 
irkh  the  afiam  of  the  king;  iivd»  iii'  ttS90;'wM  made  hiii 
comiteUor  of  siate^  vfterbarfhg  beeir  invested  wlfch  ifte 
govemiMnt  of  Saamar  the  ytsar  betoe.'  Itt  1^93,  %lt6' 
Ua^  appoiated  him  ta  ebnfer  witb  Mv  de  V4lterdy  lipofr 
tk0  mbjoel  of  the  king's  religioo ;  but  '(be<  At#avaglrnl> 
deoiaodtof  De  Vilieroy  rendered  dielr  conferefitie'^of  Mb 
effecfc.  Du  Plessis,  however^  opposed  the  king^^  cNiibMt> 
ciog  4he  popish  religioiiy  at  long 'as-  hecOttld*!  and^  'wfa^ii 
becoQM'pretent  it  no  longer,  withdrew  Miiiseif  ^g^dlMii^jr^ 
fffom  court,  and  reaamed  his  stadtes.  •' 

In  1596  be  pttblisbed  a  piece  entitled  >^<  The*  jcwe  Pro- 
cedorea  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Rdigioi)  ;*^-  in  -wbkh^e^ 
removes  the  imputation  of  the  present  troaUes  and  dfssen* 
tioDsfjtom  the  protestants,  and  throws  the  blame'  bV  thbse 
wb6  injufioasly  denied  them  that  liberty,   wfakh  tfaeii* 
great  verftces  bad  deserred.     In  1598' he  publtsfted' his 
treatise  *^  opoA  the  Eucharist  ;*'  wbiiih  o^caribned  the  ddtt^ 
ferenoe  ai^  Foatainbleau  in  1600,  between  Du  PertfOn,  then 
bishop  af  Evreut^  afterwai^s  cardmali-  and'M.- do  Fl^slsis  ^ 
and  raised  bis  •repdtation  aird  credtt^among  tbe '  pK>testai^' 
to  so  great  a  laflgbt,  that  be  was  called  by^marfy^'^  the 
Pcotestmt   P6pe/V    In  1907  he  published  a' Hviirkt^eiw 
tkled  **  The  Mysteiy  <^  Ini^jaity,  or  the  Ris^ofy'  6£  the 
Papacy  ;*'  uriiiab  was  written,  as  most  of  hi^  other  works- 
were,  first  in  French,    and  then  translated  inftd   Latiti. 
Hera  be  shews  by  what  gradual  progress  tfae  popes  teive* 
risen  to  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  which  waS'  for^tdltt^^fe^ 
the  apostles;  and  what  opposition  from  time  td  t^tte  all 
nations  hxve  given  tfaem.    This  seems  to  have  been  It  wd'rk* 
of  prodigtoua  Ubour ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  h€f  was  not' above' 
nine  months  in  composing  it     About  this  tidie,  alsoV  he 
published  <«  An  Exhortation  to  tbe  Jews  cotteernltig  Ibe* 
MessialH*^in  which  be  applies  a  great  deal  ^f  -Itdb^rew' 
learning  very  judreiousty ;   and -Ibr  this  be  wail^  cdtoatl^^ 
mented  by  tbe  eider  Bdioto^    There  are 'seveM^cmief' 
lesser  pieces  of  bis  writings  Imtliis  capital  wof^^atid^fWr 
which  be  has  been  mosr  dtslingtfished,  is  his'bdok^'^'^l^pto 
tbe  Traihof  the ChristianRlBligjion ;'*  ki  #Midl^lie^^ai^roj%' 
the  weapons  of  reason  and  teaming  with  great  Jpprce  and 
skfiV  agaibst  Atheists,  epicureans,    Heatb^»  Jews^  Ma* 
boraetaos,  and  other  Infidels,  as^he'telhi-  irs  in  his  title. 
This  b(>ak  was -dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  ha  ^was  king 
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o|[  KaifiUTDQ  9^)g^>  10  15$2 ;  aad,  the  yimr  after^  was  trans* 
iMed  j^y  .himself  ioto.  Lati^^  <<  As  &  FiMcbman,'*  says  be» 
la  bkrpfelAOQ  ua  yie  retd#r^  ''  .1  baye  endeavoured'  to.  serve 
my  '9(wmt  emxitry  iirsi ;  .md,  as^  a  G^risiiani  the  ndkersal 
kiogdom  of 'Christ  nevtw''  BaiiletDbseryeiy  with  jnttness^ 
that  *^  tbeProtes^aotff  of  France  had  great  reaMMi  to  be 
pnmd  of  ihavitigtsutih  a  nan  asMomay  da  Plessb-of  their 
part^i;  a  ^o^mnan^  who,  besides  the  nobleness  of  bis 
hutW  waa,diilteg«uabed,  by  osany  fine  qoalities  both  natural 
and  mviuired^- ^      .    : 

In  16^1)  when  Lewis  XIIL  made  war  upon  the  protest*- 
apt|^  bf^  took,  away  the  governnient  of  Saumur  from  Du 
Piessis,  who  then  fetived  to  his  barony  of  La.F<irest  in 
Poictou,i  where  he  died  in  1623,  at  the  ase  of  serentyi^ 
£»ur„  deeply,  regretted  by  the  protestants,  and  esteemed  by 
the  eathfkU^  as  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity.  ^ 

MOQ.O&UNI,  (Andrew)^  a  senator  of  Venice,  de^ 
scended  from  James  Morosini^  of  a  very  iilnstriotis  family^ 
was  born  in  the  year  1558.  He  received  an  excellent  edn* 
cation,  and  rose  through  the  different  degrees  of  .nobility 
t9  a  place  in  the  council  of  ten.  He  was  accom[4ished 
in  every  .branch  of  polite  litetatui«,  and  in  1598  sue* 
cpeded  to-  the  office  of  historian  of  the  republic,  and 
was.  employed  in  continuing  Paruta's  History  of  Venice, 
which  he  brought  down  to  1615.  He  died. in  1618,  but 
aa  he  had.  not  quite  finished  Im  work,.,  it  was  not  pubiiabed 
until  1623.  It  has  been  ranked  among  the  best  perfor-; 
ma^QCS  of  that  ;age.  He  ako  piAiished,  in.  Latin,  a  volume 
of  ^^Opi|()calaand.  Epistles  ;*'  and  a  narrative  in  Italian  of 
'^HoEpedition^  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Acquisition  of 
Constantinople  by  the  V-enetian  Aepublio.*'  His  brother 
Pauj^  likeause  a.  Venetian  senatorf  was^ap^^inted  to  the 
saime  pof^  of  public  historian,  and  gave  an  entire  history 
of  the  repubUc  from  ks  origin  to  the  year  1487,  in  1637, 
which  was  published  in  the  Italiaalangnage.  ^ 

MORflljS^  (Lbwis),  a  Wtish.iantiquary  and  poet,  was 
bprn  in  abe  isle  of  Anglesey  tin  the  year  1702,  and  died 
in.l765  at  Penbryn,  in  Cardiganshire. :  lie  surveyed  ito 
c9^t{pf,WMea  nk  1737,  by  order  of  ^  the  adflnralty-boftrd ; 
and  his  work  tviiy  published  fnJ74aL  Somebf  hispoeti-^ 
eal  pieces  in  tibe  Welsh.  Jangoage"  luure  been  printed^ 
s  *•  •  •    .  .  * 

^'I«(fe  by  De^LiqaM. —  Singalana  PlessiacA*  ffaiaba(lb>  17^  ^vo. 
reri:-^l>ioC.  ¥1^— ^tt  6nomli8t. 
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and  he  left  »bore  eighty  volvniei  of  nnnuftcrtpts  of  anti- 
quity^ now  d^pcMted  in  the  Wei«h  dMiity-schooly  Graya- 
Inn  lane,  London.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  compiled 
a  Welsh  dictionary,  as  appears  hy  his  correspondence  in 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.  His  brother  RichaKD  was  also 
a  poet  and  critic  in  bis  native  language..  He  was  cl^rk  in 
the  navy  pay-office,  and  superintended  the  printing  of  two 
Taiuable  editions  of  the  WeUb  Bible.  He  died  Iti  1779. 
William  Morris,  another  brother,  was  a  great  collector  of 
Welsh  manuscripts,  and  died  comptroller  of  the  customs  air 
Holyhmd  in  1764.  ■ 

MORTIMER  (John  Hamilton),  an  English  artist,,  at 
one  time  of  considerable  fame,  was  bom  at  Eastbourne 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  November  1739.  His  father, 
who  was  a  collector  of  the  ciistoms  at  that  port,  was  de« 
sceuded  from  IMortimer  earl  of  March,  and  a  man  of  most 
respectable  character.  His  uncle  was  an  itinerant  painter, 
pf  merit  much  abore  mediocrity.;  from  frequently  seeing 
his  productions,  the  nephew  imbibed  an  early  fondness  for 
that  art,  which  he  afterwards  practised  with  considerable 
success.  His  taste  for  the  terrific  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quire from  the  s^eneiy  of  the  place,  and  the  tribe  of  fe- 
rocious smi^glej-s,  whom  it  was  his  father^s  duty  to  watch, 
whose  countenances,  unsoftened  by  social  intercourse,  were 
marked  with,  that  savage  hardihood^  which  be  afterwards  «o 
much  admired,  and  sometimes  imitated,  in  tbe  banditti  of 
Salvator  Rosa. 

His  parents  placed  him  with  Mr.  Hudson,  the  most  emi- 
nent painter  of  that  day,  with  whom  he  continued  three 
years,  the  fellow-pupil  of  Wright  of  Derby.  He  was  after- 
wards twelve  lYionths  with  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  bid 
left  Hudson  about  a  year  before  Mortimer  becaoie  his  pupil ; 
but  the  great  school  of  his  improvement  was  tbe  duke  of 
Richmond's  gajlery,  which  be  long  attended  with  great  as* 
siduity,  and  to  so  good  a  purpose,  that  Cipriani  and  Mr. 
Moser  recommended  him  to  the  peculiar  attention  of  that 
nobleman,  who  was  very  desinma  of  retainiug  bim  in  bis 
bouse,  but  tbe  offer  was  rejected. 

.  When  the  society  for  tbe  encouragemeat  of  avis,  maau- 
facturefi,  and  commercey  gai^  premiums  for  tbe  best  bisto- 
laical  pictures^  Mordkner  contended  for  tiM  prise  until  Huy- 

1  Owen's  CambnMi  Biograpbf.— Th«  Cambrian  &«slster,  mal.  tl. — Gant^ 
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Daan  aii^  ^^V^rM  other  artists,  pointed  a:  picjtore  of  St  Paul 
converting  tjbte  Briton.^,  wns  adjudged  worthy  of  the  palm^ 
and  received  oue  hu^dr<^d^  guitl^^  as  a  reward  for  bis  sU"* 
periority,  and  ^n  .encpMrage|n.eat  ,tp  bjs'perseyerance.  This 
picture,,at  a,futurad^y^t^Cf)(m6  the  property  of  Dr.  Bates 
of  Great  MJssepden,  and,  ^1 1^78,  w|is  by  bind  presented 
to  the  c)mrc|^  p(  fe  Kipping- Wycombe  in  Buckingham* 
^hire,  of  which, it  no^  fojrms  tj;ie^attar*piece.  At  the  time 
of  painting/it  be  ,)^a^  ap  inhapil;apt  of  Cov^nt^garden  pa- 
rish, and  liYed  in  the  piazza,  where  he  contracted  an  intt* 
macy  with '  Charles  Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  several  other 
eccentric  cjharajCters,  more,  distinguished,  by  tbie  brilliaricy 
of  their,  wif,  th^  the  xeguls^rity  of  their  conduct.  He 
aftervvayTdk  ^renaoved  tA  a  hQgse  in  the  church-yard  of  tl^e 
san^e  p^iish,..jE^ud., resided  th^^xe  until  the  year  177^5,  wheii 
he  m^friedl,  aQd  removed  to  Norfolkrstreet,  where  be  lived 
four  years. duqpg  the, winter,  but  in  the  sum^ier  months, 
pursuj^d  his  proiessional  studies  at  a  house  at  Aylesbury 
in  Buckinghamshire^  ,  Jo. , this  retirement,  secluded  from 
the  society  to  whom  be  had,  in  early  Jife,  devoted  many 
of  his  t^pu^s,.  bi^recbyered  his  health,  gave  a  new  tone  \to 
bis  mind,  ^nd,  rCuUivated  his  art  with  more  entbudas^ic 
ardour. .  .    .  * .  ' 

He  had  hitherto  been  a  member  of  the.  society  of  artiiits 
of  Great  Britain^  ;^ho  ,e:(hibited  at  the  room  now  called  the 
Lyceum  ii)  the  Strand,  but,  in  the  year  .1779^  without  ex« 
pectation  or  solicitation,  he  was,  by  the  especial  grant  ^of 
his  majestj^  qr^at^  a. royal  academician,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  the  diploma;  fpr^  on  the  4th  of  February  1779^  d^ply 
regretted'  by  a|l  who  had  the  honour  and  happine)is  of  bis 
friendsbipy  after  a<)  iUness  of  only  twelve  days,  he  died  at 
hii&  house  in  ^orfi^lkistreet  Hi^  fame  has  been  thought 
to  rest  on  his  piature  of  king  John  granting  Magna  Chaf^ 
to  the  Barons,'fiattl(^  of  Agincourt,  Vortigern  and  Rowena^ 
the  Incantation,  th^  Series  of  the  Progress  of  Vice,  and 
the  Sir  Arthegujl  frQm  Spenser.  Hi^  favourite -subjects 
were  of  the  grQtejsqu^  or  horrible  Mnd ;  incantations,  mona- 
sters, or  representations  of  banditti  and  soldiers  in  violent 
actions.  Tbt  attempts  at  real  character  which  be  made 
(and  of  ^hich  he  has  left  qs  etchings)  from  some  of 
Shakspeare!i$  u^&i  (celebrated  becoes,  are  weak  ^nd  untrue; 
they  leave  us  nothing  to  regret  in  Jiis  not  having' indulged 
himself  in  mqre  of  the  like  kind,'  except  for  the  freedpnii 
with  which  tbey  are  executed.  They  were  very  hig^J  ex« 
.  Vol.  XXU.  F  p 
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toiled  ill  his  time,  but  the  improvement  in  art  and  taste 
^hich  the  country  has  since  experienced,  has  given  us  more 
accurate  ideas  of  art,  and  more  just  discrimination  betweea 
character  and  caricature. ' 

MORTON  (Charles),  a  learned  physician  and  anti- 
quary, was  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  where  he  was  born 
in  171<$,  and  practised  physic  with  considerable  reputatioQ 
at  Kendal  about  1745.  At  what  time  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  as  very  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  have  been  recorded,  but  it  was  probabUr 
about  1751,  when  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  CoU 
lege  of  Physicians.  In  1752  he  was  elected  a  fellovr  of  the 
lloyal  Society;  and  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  1756,  he  was  appointed  under-librarian  of  the 
manuscripts  and  medal  department.  In  1760  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  situatioa 
he  held  till  1774  ;  and  in  1776,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Maty, 
he  was  appointed  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Pctersburgh.  He  died  Feb.  10, 
I799,  aged  eighty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
near  the  London  road,  Twickenham.  In  1744  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Berkeley,  a  niece  of  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  by 
whom  he  bad  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Jame» 
l!)knsie,  esq.  of  Herefordshire.  He  married,  secondly,  in 
it 72,  Lady  Savile  (mother  of  the  amiable  Sir  George  Sa- 
yile),  who  died  Feb.  10,  1791 :  in  which  year  he  married 
io  his  third  wife  Elizabeth  Pratt,  a  near  relation  of  Lady 
Savile.  Dr.  Morton  was  a  man  of  great  uprightness  and 
integrity,  and  much  admired  as  a  scholar. 

Dr.  Morton  published  in  1759  an  improved  edition  of 
i)r.  Barnard^s  engraved  *^  Table  of  Alphabets,"  and  Bui- 
istrode  Whitlock^s  **  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  in 
165S  and  1654,**  1772,  2  vols.  4to.  He  communicated  ta 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  muscular  motion,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  Egypt  and  the  modern  Chinese  character;  botht 
of  which  were  published  in  the  Philo3ophical  Transactions^ 
vols.  XLVIL  and  LIX.  This  last  communication  originated 
from  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Jesuits  at  Pekin,  relative 

^«  PilkiogtOD; — Edwftrdt^i  Continuation  of  Walpole,  &c.— -The  bij^hest  cha- 
jpacter  bestowed  oa  |j^im  is  in  the  ediiion  of  Pitkixigton,  published  in  1T98;  but 
,  Fuseli  and  other  critics  since  bave  made  heavy  deductions  from  ih«  lavish 
^faises  of  that  jirticle. 
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to  certain  characters  on  a  bust  discovered  by  Mr.  Needham 
atTurin,  whose  conjecturesconeerning  (heni  were  cantro- 
verted  by  Desguignes,  Bartoli,  Winkleman,  and^Wortley 
Montague.  The  Jesuits,  assisted  by  the  Chinese  literati^ 
decided  that  the  characters  in  question^  though  four  or  five 
have  a  sensible  resemblance  to  as  many  Chinese  ones,  are 
pot  genuine  Chinese  characters,  having  no  cotinected  sense 
nor  proper  resemblance  to  any  of  the  different  forms  of 
writings  and  that  the  whole  inscription  had  nothing  Chinese 
in  the  face  of  it;  but^in  order  to  promote  discoveries^  they 
sent  an  actnal  collation  of  the  Egyptian  witk  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphics,  engraved  on  twenty-six  plates,  Jn  ITM 
Dr.  Morton  was  appointed,  joinliy  with  Mr.  Farley,  to  super--' 
intend  the  publication  of  the  Domesday  Book,  •but  soon 
relinquished  the  task.  At  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  have 
been  carried  into  execution  hytj/pes;  and  Mr.  Gough  says^ 
Dr.  Morton  had  500/.  for  doing  little  or  nothing,  and  nearly 
200/.  more  for  types  that  were  of  no  use.* 

MORTON  (John),  an  eminent  prelate  apd.  statesman 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Morton,  of  Milbourne  St.  Andrew^S'  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
was  born  in  1410  at  Bere  in  that  county.  The  first  part 
of  his  education  he  received  among  the  monks  of  Cerne 
abbey,  and  thence  removed  to.  Baliol  college,  Oxford, 
where  in  1446  he  was  one  of  the  commissaries  of  that 
university,  and  had  been  also  moderator  of  the  civil  law 
school,  and  principal  of  Peckwater  inn  in  1453.  In  145^ 
be  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Fordington  with  Writh-* 
Hngton  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  he  resigned  in 
1476.  •  In  the  same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary,  of 
Covingham  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  on  this  occasion 
resigned  the  sub-deanery  to  which  he  had  been  collated  in 
1450.  In  October  1472  he  was  collated  by  archbishop 
Bouchier  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Dunstan*s  in  the  East,  Lon« 
don,  which  he  held  only  two  years ;  and  the  same  month 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Isledon  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  for  that 
of  Chiswick  in  the  same  church. 

*  In  1473  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  and  in 
1474  archdeacon  of  Winchester ;  in  both  which  offices  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Robert  Morton,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester.     In  May  of  the  same  year,  1474,  be 

*  NichoU'f  Bowyer.— -Lyionft'fl  EoTironSj  sapplemeatary  Tolume. 
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was  collated  to  the  archdeacionfry  of  Cbesteri  and  not  t9 
that  of  Chichester^  as  Browne  Willis  has  inadvertently  said. 
In  March  1475  he  was  installed  by  proxy  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon;  and  the  same  year  collated  to  the  prebend  of 
St.  Decuman  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  In  April  1476  he 
was  installed  prebendary  of  Sooth  Newbald  in  the  metro* 
polJtan  church  of  York,  which  he  resigned  the  same 
year^  in  vrhich  he  was  also  further  promoted  to  the  arch^ 
deaconry  of  Berkshire;  and  in  January  1477  to  that  of 
Leicester.  This  list  of  prombtions,  in  various  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  various  patrons,  may  serve  to  shew 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  .  His  eminent  abili- 
ties, as  a  civilian,  during  his  practice  as  an  advocate  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  car- 
dinal Bourchier,  who,  besides  conferring  many  of  the 
above  preferments  on  him,  introduced  him  to  Henry  VL 
who  made  him  one  of  his  privy  council.  To  this  unfortu- 
nate prince  he  adhered  with  so  much  Gdelity,  while  others 
deserted  hiin,  that  even  his  successor  Edward  IV.  could 
not  but  admire  and,  reward  his  attachment ;  took  htm  into 
bis  council,  and  was  much  guided  by  his  advice.  He  also, 
in  the  same  year,  1478,  made  him  both  bishop  of  Ely  and 
lord  chancellor  of  England;  and  at  bis  death  appointed 
bim  one  of  his  executorsr 

On  this  account,  however,  he  was  considered  in  no  very 
favourable  light  by  the  protector,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
who  had  no  hopes  of  alluring  him  to  his  interests.  When 
bishop  Morton  and  others  were  assembled  in  the  Tower  on 
June  13,  14S3,  to  (consult  about  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward V.  the  protector  came  among  them,  and  after  some 
general  discourse  turned  to  the  bishop  of  EVy,  and  said, 
*^My  lord^  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
at  Holborn,  I  require  you  let  me  have  a  mess  of  tben^*' 
*^  Gladly,  my  lord,"  the  bishop  answered ;  *^  I  wish  I  had 
some  better  thing  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that."  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  civility,  Morton,  with  arch- 
bishop Rotheram,  lord  Stanley,  and  others,  were  the  same 
day  taken  into  custody,  as  known  enemies  to  the  measures 
then  in  agitation.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  which  Morton  had  been  a  benefactor, 
sent  a  petition  in  Latin  to  Richard,  pleading  for  bis  liberty; 
whether  with  effect  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
for  this  or  some  other  reason  be  was  soon  released  from 
prison^  and  given  in  ward  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  then 
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a  warm  partizan  of  Richard,  but  completely  brought  over 
to  the  other  side  by  conversation  with  the  bishop.  He  was 
9ent  to  the  duke^s  castle  at  Brecknock,  whence  he  escaped 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  soon  after,  disguising  himself,  went 

.  to  the  Continent  to  Henry  earl  of  Richmond ;  and  it  was 
agreed  among  the  friends  of  the  late  king's  family  and  the 
well-wishers  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  kingdom, 

.that  king  Edward's  ^dest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  should  be 

,  united  to  Henry  by  marriage;  and  thus,  by  joining  theit^ 
terests  of  the  white  arid  red  rose  in  one,  a  coalition  might 
be  formed  between  the  jarring  parties  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. All  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  plan  recommended 
by  Morton,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  happily  accomplished. 
It  is  indeed  that  transaction  of  his  life  which  ^ives  him  a 
very  honourable  place  in  English  history.  Horace  WaipcAe 
only,  in  his  ^'  Historic  Doubts,"  has  obliquely  accused  him 
of  violating  his  allegiance  to  Richard  III. ;  but  to  Richard 
in.  no  allegiance  was  either  due,  or  paid.  As  Mortoa 
was  imprisoned  before  Richard  was  crowned,  and  never  set 
at  liberty  until  he  made  his  escape,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  no  oath  of  allegiance  was  ever  tendered  to  him. 
by  the  usurper. 

He  had  before  this,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  been 
employed  in  many  important  affairs  of  state ;  and  so  early 
as  1473  had  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  committed  to 
his  care  for  a  time,  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  consti- 
tuted master  of  the  rolls,  which  last  office  was  |?eneived  to 
him  in  May  1476.  In  1474  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  tlie 
emperor  of  Germany  and  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  to  co;q<r 

.  cert  a  league,  with  them  against  Lewis  of  prance :  and  isi 
the  next  year  he  attended  the  king,  who  was  in  France  with 
his  army.  At  this  time  Lewis  sent  him  proposals  of  a 
truce,  which  was  agreed  on  ;  and  soon  after  Morton,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Howard  and  two  others,  were  appointed  coo^^ 
nissioners  in  a  negociation  for  peace,  which  they  coti-* 
eluded  on  terms  very  honourable  and  advantageous  fgr 
England. 

Among  the  public-spirited  schemes  which  his  liberality 
induced  him  to  execute,  was  the  famous  cut  or  drain  from 
Peterborough  to  Wisbeche,  a  track  of  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  across  a  fenny  country,  which  proved  of  great  benefit 
to  his  diocese  and  to  the  public,  and  was  completed  entirely 
at  his  expence.  This  still  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mor- 
on's Leame« 
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As  soon  as  Henry  VII.  was  seated  on  the  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Richard  III.  he  sent  for  Morton^  who  was 
still  abroad,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  made  hini  on'e 
of  his  privy  council ;  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Boar- 
chier/in  1486,  be  was,  probably  on  the  king's  recom- 
mendation, elected  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canter- 
bury to  be  archbishop.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  grantefd 
hinli  the  whole  profits  of  the  see,  until  the  pope's  confirma- 
tion could  be  obtained,  and  the  disposal  of  ail  the  prefej*- 
ments  annexed  to  it ;  and  having  received  the  pope's  bull, 
dated  Oct.  6,  i486,  he  was,  by  the  king,  admitted  to 'the 
temporalities  on  Dec.  6  following.  In  Augnst  1487  he  was 
constitnted  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he 
retained  to  his  death.  In  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museudi, 
(MSS.  Harl.  6100.  fol.  54.)  he  is  said  to  have  been  made 
chancellor  in  1485,  which  was  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIIl; 
and  we  have  already  mentioned,  from  another  authority, 
that  be  filled  that  office  while  bishop  of  Ely.  In  1493  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  by  the  title 
of  St.  Anastasia.  In  Hall's  Chronicle  this  promotion  is 
placed  in  1489,  which  is  a  mistake. 

Cardinal  Morton's  high  favour  with  Henry  VII.  brought 
him  into  much  disrepute  with  the  people.  Henry  was 
parsimonious  and  avaricious,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  mi- 
nisters looked  much  to  their  capacity  for  raising  money. 
Accordingly,  the  cardinal  and  sir  Reginald  Bray,  being  the 
leading  nien  in  the  privy  council,  the  odiuip  of  the  king's 
avarice  fell  upon  them ;  and  when,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign,  a  subsidy  was  levied  for  war  against 'Scotland, 
they  were  accused,  by  the  Cornish  insurgents,  as  the  prd- 
inotersof  it.  ' 

Leiand  informs  us,  that,  while  archbishop,  he  employed 
his  fortune  in  building  and  repairing  his  houses  at  Canter- 
bury, Lambeth,  Maidstone,  Allington  park,  and  Charing; 
and  at  Ford  he  almost  built  the  whole  house.  At  Oxford, 
too,  it  is  said  that  he  repaired  the  canort-law  school,  coni- 
pleted  the  building  of  the  divinity  school,  and  the  re- 
building of  St.  Mary's  church;  in  alU which  places  his  arms 
were  formerly  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  at  this  day  on  the 
stone  tower  of  Wisbeche  church,  five  or  six  times,  either 
because  .he  built  it,  which  is  not  improbable,  oi*  because 
lie  was  a  benefactor  to  the  tower  which  thus  commemorated 
his  services. 
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In  February  1494  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  unif- 
versity  of  Oxford ;  in  which  year  Fuller  says  he  greatly- 
promoted  the  re-building  of  Rochester  bridge.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  procure  the  canonization  of  An- 
selm  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  he  also  endeavoured, 
but  without  effect,  to  procure  the  same  honour  for  his  olU 
master  Henry  VI.  He  died,  according  to  the  Canterbury 
obituary,  Tuesday  16  kai.  Oct.;  but,  according  to  the  re- 
gister of  Ely,  Sept.  15,  1500,  and  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
As  he  had  provided  for  his  relations  in  his  life-time,  h'e 
bequeathed  all  his  remaining  wealth  to  pious  uses,  or  to  be 
distributed  among  such  of  his  servants  as. had  not  yet 
tasted  of  his  bounty.  He  founded  a  chauntry  at  Ber^, 
^is  pative  place,  with  a  chaplain,  who  was  to  officiate  for 
twenty  year^ ;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  he  be- 
queathed exhibitions  for  poor  scholars  at  both  the  univer- 
sities, twenty  for  Oxford  and  ten  for  Cambridge.  He 
was  interred  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  a  heavy  but 
sumptuous  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  disturbed  by  the  falling-in  of  the 
pavement  upon  his  coffin,  and  some  of  them,  wrapt  up  in 
cerecloths,.. were  carried  away  ;  and  the  head  being  almost 
the  only  part  remaining,  it  was  begged  of  archbishop 
Sheldon  in  1670,  by  Ralph  Sheldon  of  Beolie  in  Worces- 
tershire, esq.  who,  after  preserving  it  with  great  reverence 
till  his  death,  bequeathed  it  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Frances 
Sheldon,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  tp  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  wife  to  king  Charles  H.  What  became  of  this 
relic  afterwards  is  not  known. 

Archbishop  Morton^s  character  is  highly  spoken  of  b^ 
bis  contemporaries  and  successors,  as  a  statesman  of  gre^t 
talents  and  a  man  of  learning,  probity,  liberality,  anci 
spirit  .His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Budden  in  1607^ 
8vo;  but  the  eulogium  that  confers  most  honour  upon  bim 
is  that  which  occurs  in  sir  Thomas  More's  ^^  Utopia,'*  and 
in  som^  of  the  lives  of  that  illustrious  man,  who,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  our  account,  was  educated  by  Morton. 
Parker  may  also  be  consulted,  in  his  ^^Antiq.  Ecclesiast.'*' 
Although  h^  derived  much  unpopularity  from  the  high  fa- 
vour he  enjoyed  with  king  Henry  Vll.  yet  it  was  owing  to 
his  advice  and  interference  that  the  exactions  made  b^ 
that  monarch  were  not  far  more  severe ;  and  he  had  at  sfll 
times  the  courage  to  give  tbe.king  his  fair  and  bL<9i.est  opi« 
nion  on  such  measures.    The  life  of  Richard  III.  atta- 
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bated  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  is  said  to  have  been  written 
bj  our  prelate.' 

MORTON  (Richard),  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  became  a  commoner  in 
Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  afterwards  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
New  college,  and  M.  A.  On  leaving  the  university,  where 
be  took  orders,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  in  the  family 
of  Foley,  in  Worcestershire.  Having,  however,  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  nonconformisu,  he  found  it  necessary, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  abandon  the  profes- 
sion of  theology,  and  adopted  that  of  medicine.  He  ac- 
cordingly was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  this  fa- 
culty in  1670,  having  in  that*year  accompanied  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  Oxford,  as  physician  to  his  person.  He  after- 
wards settled  in  London,  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  city  practice. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Surrey,  in  1698.  The  works  of 
Dr.  Morton  had  a  considerable  reputation,  but  tbey  lean 
too  much  to  the  humoral  pathology,  which  was  prevalent 
in  that  age ;  and  his  method  of  tl^eatment  in  acute  diseases, 
is  now  generally  discarded.  His  first  publication  was  en- 
titled <<  Phthisiologia,  sen  Exercitationes  de  Phthisi,''^1689, 
Svo,  and  was  translated  into  Englbh  in  1694.  In  this  at- 
tempt to  arrange  the  varieties  of  consumption,  the  distinc« 
tions,  both  in  the  classification  and  the  indications  of  cure, 
are  complicated  and  obscure.  His  ^'  Pyretologia,  seu  Ex- 
ercitationes de  Morbis  universaltbus  acutis,*'  published  in 
1691 — 1694,  2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  some  account  is  given 
in  the  Philos.  Transactions,  No.  199,  contains  his  humoral 
doctrines  of  fermentation  and  the  agitations  of  the  animal 
spirits;  and  his  practice  was  an  unusual  extension  of  the 
cordial  and  stimulant  treatment  of  all  fevers,  and  a  moi^e 
general  introduction  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  by  which  he 
probably  contributed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  that  prejudi- 
cial system.  His  works  have  been  printed  collectively  at 
Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  at  Geneva,  Leyden,  Venice, 
^nd  Lyons,  in  4to.' 

MORTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  bishop  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  of  the  same  family  with  cardinal 

i  MS  Lili  of  Cardinal  Morton,  drawn  up  by  the  Rer.  William  Cole  (an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  in  Beptham's  Ely). — Life  by  Budden .-^Godwin  and  Parker.— 
Collier's  Ecclesiaatical  History.^More'i  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Ice. 

•  AUi.  Ox.  vol*  Ii»-**Cal«iiiy.-*EIoy,  lUcC.  H»U  de  Medicuie.-*Rees's  Cy^ 
.jpfidia. 
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Morton,  and  was  the  sixth  son  of  nineteen  children  of  Mr. 
Hicbard  Morton,  an  eminent  mercer  and  alderman  of  York^ 
by  Elizabeth  Leedale  his  wife.     He  was  born  at  York, 
March  20, 1 564,  and  was  first  educated  there  under  Mr.  PuU 
len,  and  afterwards  at  Halifax  under  Mr.  Maud.     In  1582 
lie  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Ca:mbridge,  and  placed 
tinder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Anthony  Higgon,  afterwards  dean 
of  Rippon,  who  left  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Nelson, 
afterwards  rector  of  Hougham  in  Lincolnshire,*  who  lived 
to  see  his  pupil  bishop  of  Durham,  and  many  years  after. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  1584,  he  was  chosen  to  a 
scholarship  of  Gonstable^s  foundation,  peculiar  to  his  na« 
tive  county  of  York  ;  and  in  1586  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  arts,  and  in  1590  that  of  master,  having  per- 
formed  the  exercises  requisite  to  each  degree  with  great 
applause.     He  continued  his  studies  at  his  father's  charge 
until  March  17,  1592,  when  he  was  admitted  fellow,  of  the 
foundation  of  Dr.  Keyson,  merely  on  account  of  his  merit, 
against  eight  competitors  for  the  place.     About  the  same 
time  he  was  chosen  logic  lecturer  of  the  university,  which 
office  he  discharged  with  great  skill  and  diligence,  as  ap- 
peared froin  his  lectures  found  among  his  papers.     The 
same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  the  year  following  . 
priest  by  Richard  Howland,  bishop  of  Peterborough.     He 
continuedf^five  years  after  this  in  the  college,  pursuing  his 
private  studies,  and  instructing  pupils.     In  1598  betook 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  about  the  same 
year  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Lon^  Marston  four 
miles  from  York.    He  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord  president  of  the  North,  who  se- 
lected him  for  bis  zeal  and  acuteness  in  disputing  with  the 
Romish  recusants.     It  was  que^n  Elizabeth^s  command  to 
bis  lordship,  to  prefer  arguments  to  force  with  these  peo- 
ple :  and  this  she  expressed,  as  the  earl  used  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  scripture,  **  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris.*'     After- 
wards, when  lord  Huntingdon  was  dead,  and  lord  Sheffield 
was  appointed  lord  president,  Morton  held  a  public  con- 
ference before  his  lordship  and  the  council,  at  the  manor- 
house  at  York,  with  two  popish  recusants,  then  prisoners 
in  the  castle.     In  1602,  when  the  plague  raged  in  that 
city,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  charity  and  resolution. 
The  year  following,  the  lord  Eure  being  appointed  ambas- 
sador^^extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king 
of  Denmark^  Morton  attended  him  as  chaplain,  along  with 
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Mr.  Richard  Crakentborp^  and  took  tbis  opportunity  *  to 
inake  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  as  well  as  to  visit  the 
universities  of  Germany.  At  his  return  be  became  chap- 
lain to  Roger  earl  of  Rutland,  and  was  afterwards  presented 
by  archbishop  Matthews  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
York.  In  1606  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ; 
and  about  the  saaae  time  was  sworn  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  James  I.  and  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucestei;, 
June  22,  1607*  While  he  was  dean  there,  the  lord  Eure 
above  mentioned,  then  lord  president  of  Wales,  appointed 
him  one  of  his  majesty's  council  for  the  marches.  In  1609, 
be  was  removed  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester ;  and  while 
there,  the  bishop  (Bilson)  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Alesford.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  SutclifT,  dean  of  Exeter, 
founding  a  college  at  Chelsea,  for  divines  to  be  employed 
in  defending  the  protestant  religion  against  the  papists,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  fellows.  About  this  time,  be 
became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon.  In  1615,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Chester  ;  and,  in  1618,  to  that 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry :  about  which  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  Antonio  de  Dominis,  abp.  of  Spalato, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  from  returning  to  Rome. 
The  archbishop's  pretence  for  going  thither  was,  to  attempt 
an  unity  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  that  of  Eng- 
land, upon  those  terms  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his 
book  entitled  ^^  De  Republica  Christiana." 

While  Morton  sat  in  the  see  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
which  was  above  fourteen  years,  he  educated,  ordained,, 
and  presented  to  a  living,  a  youth  of  excellent  talents  and 
memory,  whQ  was  born  blind  t*     He  also  acquired  no  little 


*  Clark,  in  his  life  of  the  celebrated 
Hebraist  Broug^ton,  informs  us  that 
vbcn  Browghton  was  at  Mentz,  Mor- 
ton paid  him  many  visits,  and  listened 
with  much  eagerness  to  hi«  conversa- 
tion. A  lore  for  instrucilon  inducing 
|ifforton  to  be  sometimes  more  inquisi- 
tive than  Broughton  liked,  the  latter 
would  lose  bis  temper,  and  call  bim 
dull  and  unlearned ;  but  Morton  on 
one  occasion  brought  him  into  perfect 
good  humour,  by  f^ayin^r,  "  1  pray 
you,  whatsoever  dolu  or  dullards  I  am 
to  be  called,  'call  me  so  before  we  be- 
gin, that  your  discourse  and  my  at- 
tention be  not  interrupted  !*' 

f  Tbis  youth,  whote.  name  waa 
CHsorge  Canaer^  was  bom  ia  Lanca^ 


shire,  and  maintained  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Chester  by  bishop  Morton, 
while  be  was  bishop  of  that  see,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  S^  Johxi's  college  in 
Cambridge  by  that  prelate,  who  stip* 
ported  the  young  man  and  bis  uncle, 
who  bad  the  care  of  bim.  After  Mr. 
Canner  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
the  bishop  took  bim  into  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  there  instructed  him  in  Ike 
whole  body  of  divinity,  and  ordained 
him,  and  placed  bim  in  the  parish- 
church  of  Clifton  Canvile  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  function  with  great  success,  ^e- 
ing  a  very  good  preacher,  and  able  to 
repeat  the  whole  Common-Prayer  .by 
hearty  and  with  regard  to  theiessoas' 
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reputation  by  detecting  the  impoitiire  of  the  famous  boy  of 
Bilson  in  Staffordshire,  who  pretended  to  be  possessed  with 
a  devil ;  but  who,  in  reality,  was  only  suborned  by  sooiie 
KoQiish  prie$t8,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  possession, 
according  to  the  common  notions  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  pro* 
inoting  their  own  private  purposes.  In  1632,  he  was  trans« 
lated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  he  held  with  great 
reputation  till  the  opening  of  the  Long-parliament,  when  he 
met  with  great  insults  from  the  common  people,  and  was 
once  in  extreme  hazard  of  his  life  at  Westminster,  some 
crying,  "  Pull  him  out  of  his  coach;"  others,  **  Nay,  he 
is  a  good  man  ;"  others,  **  But  for  all  that  he  is  a  bishop.'* 
He  used  often  to  say  that  he  believed  he  should  not  have 
esoaped  alive,  if  a  ringleader  among  the  rabble  had  not 
cried  out,  *^  let  him  go  and  hang  himself     He  was  then 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod ; 
and,  as  Whitlocke  tells  us,  ^VApril  1645,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Commons  for  christening  a  child  in  the  old  way, 
and  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  contrary  to  the 
directory ;  and,  because  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  seal 
of  the  county-palatine  of  Durham,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower/'     Here  he  continued  six  months,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  at  Durham-house ;  the  parliament, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  bishoprics,  voted  him  an  an- 
nuity.    Whitlocke  informs  us,  that,  in  May  1649,  an  or- 
dinance passed  for  SOOL  per  aniium  to  bishop  Morton ;  but 
Barwick  observes,  that,  while  he  was  able  to  subsist  with- 
out it,  he  never  troubled  himself  with  looking  after  it; 
and,  at  last,  when  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  claim  this, 
or  be  burthensome  to  his  friends,  he  determined  upon  the 
former,  and  procured  a  copy  of  the  vote,  but  found  it  to 
contain  no  more  than  that  such  a  sum  should  be  paid,  but 
no  mention  either  by*' whom  or  whence.     And  before  he 
could  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  order  to  make  the  pen* 
sion  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  own  bishopric,  all 
the  lands  and  revenues  of  it  were  sold  or  divided  among 
members  of  parliament  themselves.     Only  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  friends  he  procured  an  order  to  have  a  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  their  treasury  at  Goldsmiths' -hail,  with 
which  he  paid  his  debts,  and  purchased  to  himself  an  an-f 
nuity  of  200/.  per  annum,  during  life ;  which  annuity  was 

oat  of  the  014  and  New  Testament,  he   '  orer  to  him.  He  died  at  about  twenfjr* 
committed  them  perfectly  to  memory,     six  years  of  age, 
vj^oo  hh  oacle'a  twice  reading  tbem        .  ■ 
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granted  at  first  by  the  lady  Saville,  in  the  minority  of  her 
son  sir  George,  and  aftertvards  confirmed  by  himself  when 
be  came  to  be  of  age.  At  last  be  was  obliged  to  quit 
Durham-yard,  by  the  soldiers  who  came  to  garrison  it,  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  then  went  to 
Exeter-house  in  the  Strand,  at  the  invitation  of  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  where  he  continued  but  a  short  time.  After  se- 
veral removals,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton,  at  Easton  Mauduit  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he 
died  Sept.  22,  1659,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John  Barwick,  afterwards  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  printed  at  London,  in  1660,  under  this 
title,  "  lEPONIKHI :  or,  The  Fight,  Victory,  and  Triumph, 
of  St.  Paul,  accommodated  to.  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in 
God,  Thomas,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Duresme.** 

Bishop  Morton  was  of  low  stature,  but  of  an  excellent 
constitution,  which  he  preserved  to  the  last.  Dr.  Bar- 
wick represents  him  as  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  great 
piety,  hospitality,  and  charity,  and  of  great  temperance 
and  moderation  in  matters  of  controversy.  He  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  liberal  patron- 
age of  such.  He  was  particularly  the  friend  and  patron  of 
tl^  celebrated  Dr.  Donne.  On  one  occasion  he  gave 
Donne  a  sum  of  money,  saying,  '*  Here  Mr.  Donne,  take 
this,  gold  is  restorative  :"'  Donne  replied,  *^  Sir,  I  doubt  I 
shall  never  restore  it  back  again."  Bishop  Morton's  greatest 
blemish  seems  to  have  been  his  acceding  to^  or,  in  truth,  in 
some  measure  drawing  up,  king  James's  declaration,  usually 
called  the  '*  Book  of  Sports//  allowing  and  enjoining  pub- 
lic amusements  on  Sunday,  by  way  of  counteracting  the 
endeavours  of  the  popish  party,  who  countenanced  sqcli 
amusemeuts  in  order  to  draw  the  paopie.  from  the.  church. 
By  this  declaration,  the  appearing  at  church  was  made  a 
qualification  for  the  sports,  an  absurdity  so  gross,  as  to  be 
equalled  only  by  the  injustice  of  compelling  clergymen  to 
proclaim  it  in  the  pulpit.  The  readers  will  find  this  cu- 
rious law  in  the  note*,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  on  the 


•  1.  *<  That  »lt  uDlawful  games 
tbottldl  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  as 
ht»r  ff»d  bulUbaitiDg,  ibtarlodes,  and 
bowling  at  all  times  by  law  prohibited 
to  the  meaner  sort  of  people."  2. 
^  That  all  such  known  recnsauts,  either 
■wa  or  woQueD^   M  sbstaiaed   from 


coming  to  church  or  divine  senrice, 
shall  be  barred  from  this  beneGt  and 
liberty ;  they  being  therefore  unworthy 
of  any  lawful  recreation  after  Che  said 
service,  that  will  not  first  come  to 
church  and  serve  God."  3.  **  All  that, 
though  cpoformists  in  rtligion^  ^re  lyat 
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authority  of  Dr.  Barwick,  that  all  the  articles  but  one^ 
which  he  thinks  was  the  first,  were  originally  drawn  up  by 
bishop  Morton. 

The  works  of  this  prelate  were,  1.  "  Apologia  Catbo- 
lica,"  parti.  Lond.  1605,  4to,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard 
Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  2.  "  An  exact  Dis- 
covery of  Romish  Doctrine  in  the  case  of  Conspiracy  and 
Rebellion ;  or  Romish  Positions  and  Practices,^'  &c.  Lond. 

1605,  4to,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder- 
treason»plot.      3.  **  Apologia   Catholica,"  part  II.  Lond. 

1606,  4to.  4.  *^  A  full  Satisfaction  concerning  a  double 
Romish  Iniquitie,  hainous  Rebellion,  and  more  than  hea- 
thenish Equivocation  ;- containing  three  parts.  The  two 
former  belong  to  the  Reply  upon  the  Moderate  Answer :  the 
first  for  confirmation  of  the  discovery  in  these  two  points, 
treason  and  equivocation  :  the  second  is  a  justification  of 
protestants  touching  the  same  points.  The  third  part  is  a 
large  discourse  confuting  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  other 
priests,  both  in  the  case  of  rebellion  and  equivocation  : 
published  by  authoritie,^'  Lond.  1606,  4to.  Father  Robert 
Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  undertook  to  vindicate  his  friend,  the 
writer  of  the  ^^  Moderate  Answer :"  in  a  book  published 
under  the  name  of  P.  R.  and  entitled  *^  ATreatise,  tending 
to  Mitigation  towards  Catholic  subjects  in  England,  against 
Tho.  Morton,"  1607,  4to.  To  this  our  author  returned  aa 
answer,  entitled,  5.  '^  A  Preamble  unto  an  lucounter  with 
P.  R.  the  author  of  the  deceitful  Treatise  of  Mitigation,'* 
Lond.  1608,  4to.    To  this  book  and  some  others  of  our 


present  at  church  at  the  derrice  of 
God  before  their  going  to  the  saiJ  re- 
creations," were  also  debarred  that 
liberty.  4.  "  AH  sach  as,  in  abuse  of 
this  liberty,  should  use  these  exercises 
before  the  end  of  all  divine  services  for 
that  day,  were  to  be  presented  and 
sharply  punished."  5.  *'That  every 
person  should  resort  to  his  own  parish- 
church  to  hear  divine  serviije."  6. 
**  That  each  parish  by  itself  should 
use  the  said  recreation  after  divine  ser- 
vice." 7,  **  That  no  offensive  wea-» 
pons  should  be  carried  or  used  in  the 
aaid  tiroes  of  recreation."  Dr  Bar^ 
wick,  who  shews  as  much  want  of 
judgment  as  the  bishop,  observes ; 
**  that  he  that  shall  duly  consider  these 
rtUrktiomt,  and  compare  them  with 
Abe  temper  of  the  people  in  Uiose  parts 


at  that  time,  as  they  were  then  wrought 
upon  by  some  emissaries  of  the  Romish 
party,  will  easily  See  and  grant,  that 
this  was  in  all  probability  the  likeliest 
course  to  bring  them  to  church  to  serve 
God,  ai>d  to  be  instructed  out  of  hit 
word;,  and  consequently  to  «U>p  the 
current  both  of  pupery  and  prophaue- 
ness,  by  allowing  them  a  small  latitude 
for  innooent  recreations  thus  Kmite,d 
and  bounded  ....  All  the  argumenU 
I  could  ever  yet  see  uiged  against  the 
lawfulness  of  what  is  permitted  by  this 
declaration  (taking  it  as  it  is  still,  and 
ever  was  restrained  by  these  limita- 
tions and  conditions),  are  grounded  up«. 
on  no  other  bottom  for  the  most  part, 
than  ibe  bare  name  of  Sabbath,  as  it 
is  applied,  or  misapplied  to  the  I,ord*» 
Day," 
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mtbor,  father  Parsons  having  made  a  reply  under  the  tide 
ei  **  A  sober  Reckoning  with  Mr.  Tho.  Morton/'  printed 
in  1609,  4to  ;  the  latter  wrote,  6.  **  The  Encounter  against 
Mr.  Parsons,'*  Lond.  1609,  4to.     7.  ^^  An  Answer  to  the 
.  scandalous  Exceptions  of  Theophilus  Higgons,"  London, 
]609^4to.     8.  <<  A  Catholike  Appeale  for  Protestants  out 
of  the  Confessions  of  the  Roniane  Doctors,  particularly 
answering  the  misnamed  Catholike  Apologie  for  the  Ro-> 
mane  Faith  out  of  the  Protestants  *,  manifesting  the  anti- 
quitie  of  our  Religion,  and  satisfying  all  scrupulous  objec* 
lions,  which  have  been  urged  against  it,"  Loud.  1610^  fol. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  this  work  by  archbishop  Ban- 
croft, as  he  observes  in  his  dedication ;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
James  took  t,he  pains  to  examine  some  of  his  quotations  in 
the  Bodleian  library.    It  has  never  yet  been  answered.     9. 
**  A  Defence  of  the  Innocencie'of  the  three  Ceremonies 
ef  the  Church  of  England,  viz.  the  Surplice,  Crosse  after 
Baptisme,  and  Kneeling  at  the  receiving  of  the  blessed 
Sacrament  Divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  former  vvbereof 
the  generall  arguments  urged  by  the  nonconformists,  and 
in  the  latter  part  their  particular  accusations  against  these 
three  ceremonies,  are  severally  answered  and  refuted.  Pub- 
lished by  authority."   Second  edit.  London,  1619,  in  4to. 
This  was  attacked  by  an  anonymous  author,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  William  Ames  ;  which  occasioned  a  De- 
fence of  it,  written  by  Dr.  John  Burges  of  Sutton  Cole- 
field  in  Warwickshire,  and  printed  at,  London  in  1631,  4to, 
under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  A  ' 
Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  general  Defence  of  three  innocent 
Ceremonies/'     10.  "  Causa  Regia,"  London,  1620,  4to, 
written  against  cardinal  Bellarmin's  book,  ^^  De  OflliciQ 
Principis  Christiani."     11.  **  The  Grand  Imposture  of  the 
now  Church  of  Rome,    concerning  this  Article  of  their 
Creed,  The  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church.'^ 
•The  second  edition  enlarged  was  printed  at  London  in 
1628,  4to.     There  was  an  answer  published  to  this,  'under 
the  name  of  J.  S.  and  entitled  "  Anti-Mortonus."    12,  **  Of 
the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.  by  some  called  the 
Mass,"  &c.  Lond.  1631,  reprinted  with  additions  in  1635^ 
folio.     As  some  strictures  were  published  on  the  first  edi- 
tion by  a  Romish  author,  under  the  name  of  an  English 
bairdn,  Dr.  Morton  replied  in,  13.  *<  A  Discharge  of  five 

*  The  author  of  this  was  one  Anderton,  who  ussumed  the  name  of  Brerely. 
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Iifiputationii  6f  Mil3«aIIegafi(^n»  charged  upon  the  hisfaop  of 
JDiiresiiie  by  an  English  baron,"  London,  1633,  8vo.     14, 
^  Antidotum   adversss    Ecclesise  Romance  de  Merito  ex: 
Condigno  Venenutn,'*  Cambridge,  1637,  4to.     15.  "  Re- 
plica sive  Refutatio  Confutationis  C.  R."  Lond.  1638,  4to. 
This  H  an  answer  to  a  piece  published  by  C.  R.  who  was 
apposed  to  be  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  against  the  first 
part  of  our  author^s  Catholic  Apology.      16.    A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  king  at  Newcastle,  upon  Rom.  xiii.  K 
Lond.  1639,  4to.     17.  "  De  Eucharistia  Controversise  De- 
cisio,"  Cambridge,   1640,  4to.     18.  **  A  Sermon  on  th^ 
Resurrection,"  preached  at  the  Spittle  in  London  April  26. 
Lond.  1641,   Bvo.     19.  A  Sermon  preached' at  St.  Pauri 
June  19,  1642,  upon  1  Cor.  xi.  16.  and  entitled  "The  Pre- 
sentment of  a  Schismatick,"  Lond.  1642,  4to.     20.  **  Con- 
fessions and  Proofs  of  Protestant  Divines,"  &c.  Oxford, 
1644,  4to,  published  without  his  name  or  knowledge  of  it, 
and  written  in  defence  of  episcopal  government,  and  sent 
to  archbishop  Usher,  who  committed  it  to  the  press  with 
some  other  excellent  collections  of  his  own  upon  the  same 
fiubject.     21.  "Ezekiel's  Wheels,"  &c.  Lond.  1653, in  8vo* 
The  subject  of  this  book  is  meditations  upon  God's  Provi- 
dence.    Besides  these  printed  works,  he  left  a  consider- 
able number  of  manuscripts,  "  some  in  my  custody,'^  say» 
Dr.  Barwick,  '^  which  I  found  by  him  at  his  death ;  and  some 
(that  I  hear  of)  in  the  hands  of  others  :  all  of  them  once 
intended  for  the  press,  thereof  some  have  lost  their  first 
perfection  by  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  some  that 
should  have  kept  them  ;  others  want  his  last  hand  and  eye 
to  perfect  them  ;  and  others  only  a  seasonable  time  to  pub« 
14sh  them.     And  he  might  and  would  have  left  many  more, 
considering  how  vigorous  his  parts  were  even  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  if  the  iniquity  of  the  times  had  not  deprived  him 
of  most  of  his  notes  and  papers.*'     Among  these  unpub- 
lished MS8.  were:  1.  "  Tractatus  de  externo  Judice  in- 
fallibili  ad  Doctores  Pontificios,  imprimis  vero  ad  Sacer- 
dotes  Wisbicenses."     2.  "  Tractatus  de  Justificatione/* 
Two  copies,  both  imperfect.     3.  **  Some   Papers  written 
upon  the  Controversy  between  bishop  Montague  and  the 
Gagger."     4.  "  A  Latin   edition  of  his  book  called  the 
Grand  Imposture."  Imperfect.   5.  Another  edition  of  both 
the  parts  of  his  book  called  *' Apologia  Catholica."  6.  "An 
Answer  to  J.  S.  his  Anti-Mortonus.'*  Imperfect.  .  7.  His 
treatise  concerniDg  Episcopacy  above  mentioned,  revised 
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and  enlarged.  8.  A  treatise  coocerniog  Prayer  iti  an  ifffr 
known  tongue.  9«  A  Defence  of  Infants*  Baptism  against. 
Mr.  Tooibes  and  others.  10.  Several  SernK>n».  I  J.  '^  A 
Kelation  of  the  Conference  held  at  York  by  our  author, 
with  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Stillington  ;  and  a  further  pon« 
futation  of  R.  G.  in  defence  of  the  Articles  of.  the  church 
of  England.''  Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  procure 
from  the  few  remaining  bishops  in  England^  a  refutation^ 
of  the  fable  of  the  Nag's  Head  ordination,  which  was  re- 
vived by  some  of  the  popish  persuasion  in  \6$S»  What  be 
procured  on  the  subject  was  afterwards  published  by  bishop 
Bramhal.' 

MORYSIN,  or  MORISON  (Sir  Richard),,  a  statesman 
of  great  learning,  prudence,  and  integrity,  is  supposed  by. 
^ome  to  have  been  born  in  Essex,  and  by  others,  in  Ox- 
fordshire ;  but  the  visitations  of  Hertfordshire  ipform  U9 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Morysin  of  that  county 
(descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family),  by  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Merrey  of  Hatfield.  Wood' having  supposed  htni 
born  in  Oxfordshire,  asserts  that  he  spent  several  years  at 
Oxford  university,  in  **  Logicals  and  philosephicals,"  and 
took  a  degree  in  arts.  But  Mr.  Lodge  says  that  be  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
from  whence  he  went,  with  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  be 
became  a  proficient  in  the  common  and  civil  law.  .  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  Wood  and  others,  he  had  previously  to 
this,  travelled  to  Italy,  with  an  intention  ta  improve  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Padua,  in 
particular,  was  one  of  the  places  he  visited,  and  he  re- 
mained there  until  1537,  and  soon  after  his  return  wa^ 
made  prebendary  of  Yatminster  Secunda  in  the  church  of 
Salisbury,  which  dignity  he  kept  until  1639.  About  1541, 
Henry  VI IL  is  said  to  have  given  him  the  library  belong** 
ing  to  the  Carmelites  in  London.  The  same  sovereign  sent 
him  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  be  had  ac- 
quired by  long  habit,  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the.  va- 
rious factions  which  distracted  the  enipire,  that  the.  mini- 
sters of  king  Edward  VI.  found  it  necessary  to  i^^ntinue 
him  in  that  court  much  against  bis  inclinatiqni  In  1549 
he  was  joined  with  the  earl  pf  Warwick,  viscount  Lisle^  tsir 

I  Lifebjr  Barwick,  1660,  4to,  and  by  K.  B.  and  J.  N.  L  e.  Richard  ^4diljF 
and  Joiin  Naylor,  1669,  8yo.^Bio|f.  Brit. 
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Williiun  Paget,  sir  William  Petre,  bishops  Holbeach  and 
Hethe,  and  other  personages,  in  a  condmission  to  hold  a 
visita'tioti  at  Oxford,  in  order*  to  promote  the  reformation, 
and  their  commission  also  extended  to  the  chapel  of  Wind- 
sor and  Winchester  college.  The  celebrated  Peter  Martyr 
preached  before  them,  on  their  entering  on  business,  and 
was  much  noticed  and  patronized  by  Morysin.  From  Ed* 
ward  VI.  b6  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  gone'  again  abroad,  as  Mr.  Lodge  gives  us  a 
long  letter  from  him  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  imperial 
touVty  dated  Brussels,  Feb.  20,  1553.  He  returned  not 
l6ng  before  that  princess  death,  and  was  employed  in  build- 
ing a  superb  mansion  at  Cashiobury,  in  Hertfordshire,  a 
manor  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Henry  VIII. 
when  qoeeii  Mary's  violent  measures  against  the  pro« 
testant^  compelled  him  to  quit  England,  and.  after  residing 
a  short  time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Strasburgh,  and  died 
there,  March  17,  1556.  He  married  Bridget,  daughter 
of  John  l6rd'Hu9sey,  and  left  a  son  and  three  daughters: 
sir  Charles,  who  settled  at  Cashiobuty ;  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried, first,  to  William  Norreys,  son  and  heir  to  Henry 
lordNbrreys;  secondly,  to  Henry  Clinton,,  earl  of  Lin- 
coln; Mary,  to  Bartholomew  Hales,  of  Chesterfield  in 
Derbyshire;  and. Jane,  to  Edward  lord  Russel,  eldest  son 
of  the  eatl  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards-  to  Arthur  lord 
Grey  of  Wilton*  The  family  of  Morysin  ended  in  an 
iiehress,  Mary  (great  grand-daiigfater  o£  sir  Richard),  who 
n>arried  Arthur  lord  Capel  of  Hadham,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  earl  of  Essex. 

'  Sir  Richard  Morysin  wrote,  1.  ^^Apomaxis  calumnia* 
rum  cohvittorunique,  quibus  Joannes  Cochlseus  homo  tbeo- 
iogus^  &c.  Heinrici  VIIL  nomen  pbscurare,  &c.  epistola 
'studuit,"  Lond.  1537,  4to.  To  this  Cochleeus  answered 
in  his  *' Scopa  in  araneas.  Ricardi  Morysini,'*  Leipsic, 
1538,  4t6^  in  which  he  is  veiy  severe  on  Henry  and 
bis  defender,  and  has  much  the  best  of  the  argument 
in  his  second  and  fourth  chapters,  which  treat  on  the 
king's '  divorce,  and  on  the  violent  death  of  More,  al- 
though bis  style  is  coarse.  (See  CocHL£(/s,  where  Mo'^ 
.rj'sin  is  improperly  called  D.  D.)  2.  *^  An  exhortation  to 
stir  up  Englishmen  in  defenca  of 'tlH*ir  country,'*  Lond. 
,153S^,  8vo.  3.  **  invective  against  the  great  and  detesta- 
ble vice,  Treason,"  ibid.  1539j^  8.vo.  .4.  "  Comfortable  con- 
solatibn  for  the  birth  of  prince  £dward>  rather  tlian  so?iH)w 
Vol.  XXII.  G  e 
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fcr  tb^  datth  c(  qaeen  Jane."  Bale  ascribes  otber  pieces 
to  biuiy  and  some  iraosbtions.  In  Ayscough's  Catalogof^ 
and  in  the  Harleian  collection  are  some  of  bis  MS  letters^ 
maxims,  and  sayings.  ^ 

M0RY80N  (FiNBS)»  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  was  born 
in  1566,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  of 
whicb  be  became  a  fellow,  and  studied  civil  law.  Obtain* 
ing  from  tbe  master  and  fellows  of  bis  house  a  licence  to 
travel,  be  set  out,  and  spent  about  ten  years  abroad.  He 
had  pceviously  been  incorporated  M.  A.  in  thf  university 
of  Oxford  Soo6  after  bis  returns  be  went  to  Ireland  in 
1 596,  where  bis  brother,  sir  Richard  MorysOn,  was  vicet 

{^resident  of  Milnster,  and  was  there  made  secretary  to  th^ 
ord  deputy,  sir  Charles  Blount,  lord  Mountjoy.  He  died 
about  1614,  and  three  years  after,  his  triivels  appeared 
under  the  tide  of  *'  An  Itiiierary,  containing  ten  years  trar 
vels  tbrough  tbe  twelve  dominions  of  Germany,*^  &c» 
Lottd»1617;  folio.  This  was  first  written  in  Latip,  but 
afterwards  translated  by  himself  Into  JCnglisb.  He  is  also 
tbe  author  of  *^  An  History  of  Ireland  from  1599  to  1603  ^ 
with  a  short  narration  of  tbe  state  of  tbcf  kingdom  from  the 
year  1 169,**  2  vds.  .8vo«  The  rnilj  copy  we  have  seen  of 
this  work  (to  whibh  Harrk  gives  ho  date)  is  dated  Dublin^ 
1735.* 

MOSCHUS  and  BION,  for  they  have  usually  been 
joined  together,  were  two  Grecian  poets  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  about  200  years  B.  C.  and  were  contemporaries 
of  Theocritus.  The  prodigious  credit  of  Theocritus  as  a 
pastoral  poet  enabled  hin^  to  engposs  not  only  the  fame  of 
bis  riv&ls^  bnt  their  works  too.  In  the  time  of  the  latter 
Grecians,  all  the  ancient  idylliums  were  heaped  together 
into  one  colleetion,  and  Theooritns^s  name  prefixed  to  the 
whole  volume ;  but  learned  men  having  adju<]^ed  i^ome  of  the 
pieces  to  their  prcfper  bwnisrs,  tbe  claiaks  of  Moscbus  and 
■Bion  have  been  admitted  to  a  few  little  pieces,  suQ^cient 
to  make  ns  inquisitive  about  their  character  and  story. 
Yet  all  that  can  be  known  of  them  must  be  collected  from 
their  own  small  remains ;  for  Moschus,  by  ccrmposing  his 
exquisite  ^^  Elegy  on  Bion,^Vha$  given  the  best  memorials  bf 
Biou*s  life^  aswellas  the  most  perfect  composition  of  its  kind. 
We  learn  from  it,  that  Bion  was  of  Smyrna,  that  be  was  a 
paistoral  poet,  and  that  he  unhappily  perished  by  poison,  and> 

1  Tanner.— Sale.— Atb.  Ox.WoL.  t  new  edit— -Lloyd's  State  Worthies.— 
LoSge's  Ifhigtf atiou.^^Wood^  Amiab. 
*  Atb.  Ox.  ToL  I«— Hanis's  editioo  g«f  Warew 
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m  it  shiiuld  9^nif  not  acctdentally^,  but  hjr  tbe  command 
of  some  gr^at  person.  Moschtis  and  Tbebqrtlus  have  by 
aomfe  critics  been  supposed  tbe  8aale^perseD  j  but  there 
ace  irrefragable  teitimonies  against  it  Moscbus^  in  the 
<<  Elegy  on  Bion,"  introduces  Theocritus  bewailing  the 
sad»e  misfortune  in  another  country ;  and  Seryius  says  that 
Virgil  chose  to  imitate  Theocritus  preferably  to  Moschus^ 
and.  others  who  bad  written  pastorals.  Some  will  have  it 
that  Mosebua»  as  w^  as  Bion,  lived  later  than  Theocritus, 
upon  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  aflBirms  Moscbus  to  have 
been  the  sicholar  of  Aristarcbus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Phtlometor ;  while  others  suppose  him  to  have  been  the 
acbolav  of  Bioni  and  probably  bis  successoi:  in  governing 
tbe  poetic  scbool.  The  latter  supposition  is  collected  from 
tbe  elegy  of  Moscbus,  and  does  not  seem  improbable. 
The  few  but  inimitable  remains  of  these  twQ  poets  are  to 
be  found  in  all  editions  of  the  *<  Poets  Minoces,''  smd  of 
separate  e^dons  there  are  some  very  valuable  Ques,.  par- 
ticularly the  rare  and  curious  one  of  Mekercbus,.pMripte4 
at  Bruges,  15659  4to;  and  those  of  Schwebelius,  Veqice^ 
1746,  8vb;  of  Heskin,  Oxfwrd/ 1748,  8vo,  and  of  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  17»5,  Svo.* 

MOSER  (George  Michael),  an  artist  of  much  reputa- 
tion and  amiable .  character,  was  born  at  Sbafbausep,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1705^  When  young,  be  visited  a  distant 
Canton,  where  he  met  with  one  of  bis  townsmen,  and 
being  inclined  to  travel,  was  soon  persuaded  to  make  a 
tour  to  England,  and  followed  tbe  profession  of  a  cha- 
ser in.  gold,  in  which  art  he  was  always  considered,  as 
holding  the  first  rank.  But  his  skill  was  not  confined  t6 
this  alone;  be  possessed  an  universal  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  perfectly  quali- 
fied him  for  tbe  place  of  Keeper,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
wbc^n  the  Royal  Academy  was^rst  instituted  in  1768,  tbe 
business  of  which  principally  consists  in  superintending 
and  instructing  the  students,  who  draw  or  model  from  the 
antique  figures^  He  may  be  truly  said  to .  have .  been  tbe 
father  of  the  present  race  of  artists  ;  for  long  before  tb^ 
Toydl  academy  was  established,  he  presided'  over  the  little 
societies  .which  met  first  in  Salisbury  court,  and  afterwards 
\n  St«  Martin's-lane,  where  they  drew  from  living  modols« 
Periiaps  nothing  that  can  be  said  will  more  strongly  imply 

>  Fabr.  BibU  QnM;.— ]>IMtD'B  Ctauics.— pa  B^if'  **  WrcaUi/'  1796,  Sto. 
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his  amiable  disposition,  than  that  all  the  diffierebt  tocieliea 
with  which  be  was  connected,  alwa^'s  turned  their  eyes 
upon  him  for  their  treasnrtfr  and  chief  manager ;  *when|> 
perbap»,  they  would  not  have  contentedly  submitted  to  any 
other  authority.  His  early  society  was  composed  of  men 
whose  nacties  are  well  known  in  the  world ;  such  as  Ho* 
garth,  Rysbraph,  Roubiliac,  Wills,  Ellis,  Vanderbank,  tax,; 
tttid  though  he  outlived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  -be 
might  to  the  last  have  boasted  of  a  succession  equally  nu- 
merous ;  for  ail  that  knew  him  were  his  friends. 

As  an  artist,  his  abilities  were  hot  conBned  merely  lo 
chasing.;  he  might  also  be.  considered  as  one  ;of  our  beft 
medallists,  and  painted  in  enamel  with  great,  btouty  and 
accuracy,  and  many  of  his  productions,  partleularly  some 
watch-^a^es,  were  most  elegant  and  classical,  in  their  en- 
richments. .  He  was  also  well  skilled  in  the  ebastruction  of 
the  human  figure. 

"  When  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  academy,  his  con* 
duct  Was  exemplary,  and  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  who- 
ever shall  succeed  him  in  that  office.  As  he  loved  the 
employment  of  teaching,  he  could  not  fail  of  discharging 
that  duty  with  diligence*  By  the  propriety  of  his  conduct 
faeuoited  the  love  and  respect  of  the  students;  he  kept 
order  in  the  academy,  and  made  himself  respected,  with- 
out the  austerity  or  importance  of  office :  all  noise  and 
tumult  immediately  ceased  on  his  appearance  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  nothing  forbidding  in  his  manner,  which 
might  restrain  the  pupils  from  freely  applying  to  him  for 
advice  or  assistance.  All  this  excellence,  says  sir  Joshaa 
Reynolds^  had  a  hrm  foundation  ;  he  was  a  man  of  sincere 
aiid  ardent  piety,  and  has  left  an  illustrious  example  of  the 
exactness  with  which  the  subordinate  duties  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  discharged  by  him  whose  first  care  is  to  please 
God<  Few  men  have  passed  a  more  inoffensive,  or  per- 
haps a  more  happy  life ;  if  happiness  or  enjoyment  of  life 
consists  in  having  the  mind  at\yays  occupied,  always  intent 
vpon  some  useful  art,  by  which  fame  and  distinction  m«y 
be  acquired.  Mr.  Moser*s  whole  attention  tvas  ai^soi^bed, 
either  in  practice^  or  something  that  related  to  .the  ad«- 
vancementof  art.  -^^ 

'  Mr«  Mpser  died  at  his  apartments  in  SoAtrerset^pla^, 
Jan.  24j  17B3,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  tiis  age,^  leav* 
ing  one  daughter,  who  has  distinguished  herself  by  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  sh^  paints  and  cotnp>bses  pteces 
t)F  flowers,  of  wbi<ih  many  samples  have  been  seen  in  the 
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0xbU)itiona.     Sbe  has  had  the  honour  of  being  much  em* 
ployed  in  this  way  hy  their  Majesties^  and  for  her  extras, 
ordinary  mecit  has^heen  received  into  the  royal  academy. 
She  mai^ried  a  gentleman  some  years  ago  of  the  name  of 
Lloyd^  but  is  uow  a  widow. ' 

MOSES  (Chorbn£NSIs)»  a  celebrated  Armenian  arch-* 
bishop,  who  flourished  about  the  year  462,  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his.  nation,  having  studied 
Greek  at  Athens,  from  which  language  he  made  many  ver- 
sions into  the  Armenian.  His  principal  work  is  *'  A  His- , 
tory  of  Armeaiaf *\  from  jthe  deluge  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  first  published  in  Armenian  in  1695,  by 
Thomas  Vanandensis,  an  Armenian  bishop,  from  one  sin- 
gle oiaauscript,  and  that  a  very  faulty  one.  It  was  re-, 
printed  with  a  Latin  version,  in  1736,  by  William  and 
George,  the  so^s  of  the  famous  William  Whiston,  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  literature  of  the  Armenians,  and 
their  version. of  tbe  Bible ;  and  an  appendix  containing  two. 
epktle^  the  one  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul  the  Apostle, 
the  other  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  entire^. 
from.;a  M&  4tp.  .  Of  Moses,  Messrs^  Whiston  say  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  man .  of  prQbity,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  but  of  modei:ate  learning^  and  rather  too  ere-: 
dulous.  They  think  it  .wa^  written  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifth  ceotury.  They  speak  ^Iso  of  *^  An  Abridgment  of 
Geography^"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1668;  and  som^ 
f*  Sacred  Canticte^'Vto  be  sung  in  the  Armenian  language} 
on  the  anniversary  of  Christ^s  presentation  at  the  temple^ 
Ilis  history  was  the  first  ^book  published  in  England  in  the 
Armeoiap  l^nguage^  at  a  tioie  when  no  person  here  under* 
sijoQd.  tjiat. language,,  and  but  two  on  the  continent,  Ls^ 
Croze,  librarian  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  Schroder,  pro^ 
fesspr  of  .the  Oriental  languages  at  Marpurg  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence.  * 
^  MOSHGIIM  (John  Lawrence),  an  illustrious  German 
jdjivipe,  vras  bcurn  at  Lubeck,  in  1695,  of  a  noble  family, 
JvMicb  .ipigbt  seem  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  tp 
^yjd.  pifQinptjpo ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
hjs  thirst,  afi^r  knowledge, ^  and  particularly  his  taste  for 
sacred  literature,  induced  him  to  consecrate  his  talents  to 
jlb^  service  of  the  church.    Where  he  was  educated  we  have 

^  Edvardfl^s  Supplement  to  Walpole. — Cbaracttr  by.sir  Joshua  Key oolds,  ii 
Bftilone's  Aid  N<Hthcote*i  lives  of  that  eminant  nititt 
r    *  PrefMpe  to  Whision't  ediiioii. 
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not  learaed ;  but  be  it  taU  to  bave  gmn  ^usly  kidiGBlnQs 
of  a  promising  capacity,  aiid  of  a'8troii|fdetiiia  oimental 
and  literary  imprdvement ;  and,  wben  biapamut  pappoted 
to  bim  thie  choice  of  a  profeuiioD,  the  church  tuggestsd 
itself  to  bim  as  a  proper  department  for  the  exetciae  of  that 
zeal  which  disposed  him  to  be  usefol  to  society.     Being 
ordained  a  minister  in  the  Liltbevan  ebureb,  he  toon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  eloquent  and  useful  preacher. 
His  reputation  in  this  character^  however,  was  local  and 
confined,  but  the  faoie  <^  his  literary  ability  diffused  itsetf 
almong  all  the  nations  of  Christendom.    The  German  uni* 
▼ersities  loaded  bim  with  literary  honours;  the  king  of 
Denmark  invited  bim  to  settle  at  Copenhagen;  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  called  htm  thence  to  Heknskadt,  wbeite  be 
filled  the  academical  chair ;  was  honoured  with  the  cha- 
racter of  ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  the  court;  and  pre- 
sided over  the  seminaries  of  learning'  in  the  duchy  of  Wolf- 
embuttle  and  the  principality  of  Blakenburg.     When  a 
design  was  formed  of  giving  an  uncettimen  degree  of  lustre 
to  the  university  of  Gottingeo,  by  filling  it  with  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  letters,  king  George  II.  considered  Dr. 
Mosheim  as  worthy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  in  quaU^ 
of  chancellor ;  and  be  discharged  tbe  duties  ef  that  station 
with  zeal  and  propriety,  and  his  conduct  gave  general  sa« 
tisfaction.     Here  he  died,  universally  lamented,  in  1755« 
In  depth  of  judgment,  in  extent  of  leamii^,  in  pnrity  of 
taste,  in  the  powers  of  eloquence,  and  in  a  labertows  applf- 
cation  to  all  the  various  biiancbes  of  erudition  and  philo- 
sophy, he  is  said  to  have  bad  very  few  sapedors.'    IKs 
Latin  translation  of  Cudwortb'a  ^  lotellecluat  System,^ 
enriched  with  large  annotations,  discovered  a  pito^nd 
acquaintance  with-  ancient  learning  and  philosophy.     His 
illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  his  llkbours  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  light  he  cast  lipon  religion  ^id  phi^ 
losophy,  appear  in  many  volumes  of  sacred  and  prophane 
literature.     He  wrote,  in  Latin,  1.  ^'ObservationieS'Sacrse, 
et  bistorico-criticae,**  Amst.  1721,  8vo.     2.  *'  VindicisB  an- 
tiquae  Christianorum  discipKnae^,  adv.  J.  Tolandi  Nazare^ 
hum,**  Hamb.  1722,  8vo.     3.*^  De  setate  apologetici  Ter- 
tuUiani  et  initio  persecutionis  Christianorum  sub  8even>, 
commentatio,'*  Helni.  1724,  4to.'    4.  **■  Gallus  glorlie- J; 
Christi,  Spiritusque  Sancti  obtrectator,  publicse  contem- 
Uoni  expositus,''  Helm.  1736,  4ta     5.  '^  Historia  Tarta- 
rorum  ecclesiastica,'*  Helm.  1741,  4to.    6.  <<  De  rebus 
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iHuistiaaorum  ante  Constetitinum  Magnuip  commefitarii/* 
ibid.  1753,  4to.  7.  "  Historja  Mich^  Serveti,"  &c.  But 
that  by  which  be  is  best  kirown  in  this  countiy  i$  his 
eburch-bistory.  This  was  at  first  a  small  work,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  '^  Institutiooes  Historian  Chris- 
t^anae,'*  and  passed  through  several  editions.  He  was  re^ 
peatedly  urged  by  bis  learned  frietids  to  extend  a  wotI^ 
which  they  represented  as  too  meagre  for  the  inipCKtaoce 
of  the  subject  He  Acknowledged  the  objection,  but  al- 
leged various  avocations  as  an  excuse  for  non-compliance. 
At  length,  however,  he  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  public^ 
and  having  employed  two  years  in  the  augmentation  and 
improvement  of  his  history,  he  published  it  in  1755,  be- 
fore the  end  of  which  year  he  died.  This  was  soon  after 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  of  whom  we  have 
recently  given  some  account,  and  is  now  a  standard  book 
in  our  libraries.  The  best  edition,  as  we  have  noticed  in 
Maclaine^s  article,  is  that  of  which  Dr.  Charles  Coote  was 
the  editor  and  continuator,  in  1811,  6  vols.  8vo.  This 
edition' is  also  enriched  by  a  masterly  dissertation  from  the 
{)en  of  Dr.  Gleig,  of  Stirling,  on  the  primitive  form  of  the 
dhprch,  calculated  to  obviate  certain  prejudices  which 
Mosheim  had  discovered  in  variqus  parts  of  his  otherwise 
valuable  history. '  . 

MOSS  (Robert),  a  learned  English  clergym^o^  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Moss,  of  iPosswick,  in  Norfolk,  was 
born  at  Gillingham  in  that  county,  in  or  about  1^66.  His 
father  had  an  estate  which  enabled  him  to  provide  hand- 
spmely  for  his  four  sons;  Robert,  the  subject  of  this  article^ 
Samuel,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  merchant  $  Williaiii| 
Who  died  possessed  of  his  father's  estate  at  Posswick ;  and 
Charles  Moss,  M.  D.  Robert,  after  being  educated  at 
the  public  school  at  Norwich,  was  entered  as  a  si^ar  ol 
Bie^neH  college,  Cambridge^  in  1682,  and  distinguisbjMl 
himself  so  miich  in  his  academical  studies,  that,  after  bav- 
jhg  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  chosen  to  a  Nor- 
folk fellowship,  and  became  eminent  also  ias  a  successful 
tutor.  He  received  deacou's  orders  in  1688,  and  priest's 
in  1690.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  uni-^ 
versity  prjC^phers.  His  sermons  at  St.  Mary's  were  always 
attended  by  a  fiiU  audience,  as  well  as  his  disputations  in 
the  schools,  i|i  which  he  shewed  a  clear  and  distinguishing 

1  Dr.  Coote's  preface.«-Dict.  Hist^— Tfie  anti^episcopal  prejudices  of  Mo- 
ifaeini  are  obyiatcd  in  many  parti  of  Milser's  Church  Hiitory. 
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head,  veiMmed. justly  und  closely  in  defeodiog  a  <ittestioii9^ 
and  urged  hia  objections  wit ht  great  acotenees  when  he  bore. 
tht  part  of  the  opponent,  always  expressing  hisiBelf  with 
great  ease  and  fluency^  and  in  elegant  Latin*  After  he 
had  kept  a  divinity-act  in  the  schools,  in  1696,  for  the 
degree  of  B.  D«  there  being  a  pubUc  commencement  that 
year,  he  voluntarily  undertook  another ^n  that  occasion  in 
St.  Mary's,  where  the  commencement  was  held  before  the 
erection  of  the  new  regent-house,  and  acquitted  himself 
io  both  to  the  general  satisfaction  ;  particularly,  in.main- 
taining  the  necessity  of  believing  our  Saviour  as  the  true 
God,  against  the  doctrine  of  Episcoptus. 

His  first  remove  from  the  university  was  in  consequence 
of  his  being  appointed  preacher  to  the  honourable  so- 
ciety of  Gray*s  Inn,  July  II,  1698,  which  preferment 
be  enjoyed  till  1714*.  In  the  following  year,  January 
1699^  he  -was  named  preacher-assistant  of  St.  James's; 
Westminster,  by  the  rector.  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  aroh* 
bishop .  of  Canterbury.  In  April  1701  be  was  appointed, 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  continued  in 
the  same  office  in  the  fdlowing  reign.  He  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  waiting,  when  queen  Anne,  in  April  1705, 
visited  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  he  was  on  that 
occasion  created  D.  D.  In  1708  he  was  chosen,  by  the 
parish,  Tuesday  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence's  Jewry,  near 
Guildhall,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Stanhope,  who  then  resigived 
it,  and  supported  the  credit  and  character  of  that  lecture 
with  great  approbation  until  1727,  when  his  growing  in- 
^rmities  induced  him  to  resign  it.  In  1708-9  be  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Thomas  Greene,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Norwich,  but  then  master  of  Bene't  college,  who 
expected  Dr.  Moss  to  resiea  his  fellowship  on  account  of 
his inon* residence  and  preferments  in  town.  .The  debate 
was  carried  on  by  letter,  and  with  too  much  warmth, on  both 
sides;  but  ft  pippears,  without  ultimately  creating  any 
breach  of  friendship.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Roderick,  in  17 12, 
Dr.  Moss  was  appointed  by  her  majesty  to  the  deanery  of 
£ly,  and  on  this  occasion  quitted  his  fellowship  in  the 
college,  and  about  1.714  resigned  the  preaeber^ip  pf 
Gn^y's  Inn,  and  at  the  same  time  was  collated  by  Dr. 
RobinsQii,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  living  of  Gilstoo,  alms 

* 

*  Or.  Grey  »uy*  be  ei^oyed  Utis  for    io  1714,  or  ratber  in  1716..   Tbe  Utter 
life,  with  the  help  of  an  as»ittant  ^  but     we  belieTe  to  be  the  fact, 
toon  after  tclla  os  that  be  resigned  it       '  ;  *  i  i 
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Geddlestoo,  a^  am^ll,  rectoiy  od>  the  Eastero  side  of  Hert«, 
fordshire,  whichy  though  of  no  great  value,  was  of  great, 
service  to  him  when  incapacitated  from  taking  Igng  jour- 
neys,  being  a  convenient  distance  between  London  and 
Ely,  and  an  agreeable  retirement. 

In  1717  be  is  supposed  to  have  b^en  the  author  of 
V  The  Report  vindicated  from  Misreports ;  being  a  fie- 
fence  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the. 
lower  house  of  convocation,  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
that  iiouse.  to  the  prolocutor,  concerning  their  late  con- 
sultations about  the  bishop  of  Bangor^s  writings;  with  a 
postscript,  containing  some  few  remarks  upon  the  letter  to, 
J)n  Sherlock.*'  Dr.  Moss  did  not  meddle  much  in  the 
aoutroversies^  of  the  times,  yet  topk  some  part  in  that^ 
which  ac9^  from  the  Bangorian  dispute,  and  that  on  the, 
'  validity  or  ii^alidity  of  lay-baptism.  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter he  published  a  sermon  entitled  ^^The  extent  of  Christ's: 
commission  to  baptize ;  with  a  preface,  addressed  to  the. 
dissenters/'  Except  these,  we  know  not  of  any  separate 
publications  from  his  pen. 

His  constitution  bad  been  impaired  by  frequent  and^ 
severe  returns  of  the  gout,  with,which  he  was  afflicted  early 
in  life,  and  which  at  last  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  This,  however,  has  partly  been  attributed  to  an 
injudicious  regimen  which  he  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
sulphur,  although  his  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Moss,  physician 
at  riull,  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  consequences, 
wfaijch  proved  to  be  exactly  what  he  foretold.  He  died  at 
a  bouse  in, which  he  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Cam- 
bridge, March  26,  1729,  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

By  bis  widow,  a  Mrs.  Hinton,  of  Cambridge,  he  had  np 
issue ;  hut  left  her  a  comfortable  provision,  and  after  some 
.  legacies,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to, bis  third 
brother's  son,  Mr.  ^Charles  Moss,  who,  as  his  (>iograpber 
says,  ^^  was  a  promising  youth,  and  students  of  Ciaius  col- 
lege, Cambridge." 

7'bis  *^  promising  youth",  was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  his 
ioollege,  B.  A.  1731,  M.  A.  1735,  and  D.  D.  1747.  He 
became  archdeacon  of  Colchester,  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  of  St  James's,  West- 
jminate^,  1750^  and  of  St.,  George's,  Hanover-square,  in 
1759.  tl^  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1766,  anci 
translated  to  Bath  find  Wells  in  1774.  He  died  April  13, 
J  809.     Besides  four  or  five  sermons  preached  on  public 
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occaftfotiSy  he  printed'  '*  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  ColchesHer,  occasioned  by  the  uncommon 
Mortality  and  quick  succesftion  of  Bishops  in  the  see  of 
London,  at  a  visitation  boldpn  in  May  1764;**  and  twenty 
years  before,  an  admirable  tract  in  defence  oif  bishop  Sher- 
lock's celebrated  *^  Tryai  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Itesur- 
rection  of  Jesus/'  This  tract  was  entitled,  ^'  The  Evidence 
of  the  Resurrection  cleared  from  the  exceptions  of  a  late 
pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered 
by  a  moral  philosopher,  in  answer  to  the  Tryal  of  the 
witnesses,*'*  &c.  Lond.  1744.  It  afterwiards  appeared 
with  the  following  title  :  ^*  The  Sequel  of  the  Tryal  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection ;  being  an  answer  to  the 
exceptions  of  a  late  pamphlet,  &c.  &c. :  revised  by  the 
author  of  the  Tryal  of  the  Witnesses,"  ibid-  1749.  The 
title-page,  however,  alone  is  new ;  as  the  impression  is 
identically  the  same  as  in  1744;  but  the  inscription  signed 
^  C.  M.*'  is  omitted  in  1749.  It  was  to  Sherlock  he  owed 
his  promotions,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain.  His  son. 
Dr.  Charles  Moss,  to  whom  be  left  a  vast  property,  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  diocese  he 
became  bishop  in  1807,  and  died  in  1811. 

Dr.  Robert  Moss  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  will,  with- 
out much  ostentation  or  expence,  in  the  presbytery  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Ely,  where  the  bishops,  deans,  and 
prebendaries  are  usually  interred.  After  his  death.  Dr. 
Snape,  provost  of  King's  college,  published  eight  volumes 
t(  his  sermons,  the  first  four  in  1736,  with  tlus  character 
of  him,  **  that  he  was  of  so  open  and  generous  a  dispo- 
sition, and  such  a  stranger  to  all  artifieial  disguise,  that 
lie  affirmed,'  and  you  believed  him ;  he  promised,  and  you 
trusted  him ;  you  knew  him,  and  you  loved  him  :  that  he 
Was  very  communicative  both  of  his  substance  and  his 
knowledge,  and  a  man  of  so  much  honour  and  integrity, 
candour  and  humanity,  as,  joined  with,  his  other  Cbristiaa 
virtues  and  intellectual  endowitients,  as  well  as  a  graceful 
person,  genteel  address,  and  engaging  conversation,  gaitied 
llim  universiil  respect."  In  his  early  college  days  be  wrote 
some  poetry.  A  Latin  ode  of  his  is  printed  in  *'  Moestis- 
simae  ac  laetissimae  Academism  Cantabrigiensis  affebttfs  de« 
cedente  Carolo  It.  succedente  Jacobo  II."  and  a  Latin 
poeih  and  an  English  ode  in  the  f^  Lacryrb'sB  Cantabri* 
gienses  in  Obitum  serenissims^  Reginae  M^risb.''  Besides 
Which  he  wrote  seS^eral  other  poems,  thre£  of  which  vrere 
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priiM^  foy  tfae  firsi  time  in  tbe  General  Dietiontry,  to 
voli.  iel.  AflftoiMr  his  lesser  legacies,  it  ought  to  be  men* 
ifoned  that  he  left  a  perpetnal  annuity  of  5k  issuing  outef 
knds  in  Cheshire,  to  the  majttet^s  si^r  of  Ceius  college, 
as  afi  eagmentatioii  of  bis  salary.  'This  siter  is  to  be  of 
the  name  of -Moss,  if  there  be  such  an  t>ne  of  tbe  college, 
otherwise  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  free-school  of  Norwich, 
and  may  hold  the  place  for  seven  years.' 

M0S9OM  fROBBftT),  was  a  learned  and  pious  Irish 
prelate,  of  whole  earty  history  we  find  no  account.  Mr. 
Nichofe,  in  bis  <*  Anecdotes,*'  says  that  he  **  i^pears  to 
have  been  appointed  to  be  minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Paul's 
Wharf,  London,  after  the  sequestration  of  Edward  Mer* 
bury ;"  but  this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  bishop  Keon's 
actount  of  him,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  lady  Margaret 
Maynard*  Time  be  says  that  Dr.  Mossom,  during  die 
tisurpation,  was  silenced,  plundered,  and  persecuted.  Af- 
ter the  restoration  we  can  trace'  him  more  exactly.  He 
was  made,  in  1660,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  ifnd 
in  1662,  prebendary  of  Kneresborougb  in  the  cathedral  of 
York.  From  thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of -Derry 
in  March  1666,  with  wbich  he  held  his  deanery  of  Clirist 
Church,  but  resigned  his  prebend.  He  died  at  London- 
derry, Dec.  21,  16T9,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  cathed^raK 
Harris  mentions  his  book  entitled  '<  The  Preacher's  Tri- 
partite," Lend.  1657,  fol.  and  another,  ^^  Varise  collo- 
quendi  Formuls,  in  usum  condiscipulorum  in  palssstrft 
Kteraria  sub  paterno  moderamine  vires  Minerval^  exer- 
eentium,  partial  collectcs,  parrim  compositss  a  Roberto 
Mossom,"  Load.  1659,  by  which  it  appears  that  his  father 
taught  a  school  in  London.  Mr.  Nichols' enumerates  a  few 
single  sermons  and  speeehes,  a  *'  Narrative  panegyrical 
on  the  life,  &c.  of  George  Wild,  bishop  of  Eferry,^'  1 665^ 
4to ;  and  ^'-Zion's  prospect  in  its  first  view,  in  a  summary 
of  divine  truths^  viz.  of  God,  Providence,  decrees,"  jiei 
1654,  4to,  reprinted  at  least  twice,  the  last  in  1711.^ 

MOTHE  LE  VAYER  (Francis  d^  la),  a  distinguished 
French  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  elassed 
with  those  whose  scepticism  and  indelicacies  have^di^aced 

1  Nicbolt'f  Boify^Tt  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^f^  ^V  ^^'  2[acb.  Grey,  in  Mr.  Kichols'g 
possessioD.— *Preface  to  bu  Seripops,  by  Dr.  Snape,  some  of  the  materials  of 
«rhieb  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Grey,  #bo  also  gave  the  partioulara  of  bis  life  to 
Hbm  Gesi.  Dict«*-Mastert's  Uiit.  of  C.  Q^  C.  C-^QeOL  Maf .  tdI.  lOCXIIl.  1 109. 

>  Nioho^'9  Bovfer.-ryHwrria'i  £ditioo  of  Ware. 
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theirldbntt,  was  born  at Rurit  in  1588,jOif  »  fiumly  of  geih'* 
ileflieD  of  the  longrobe.    Vm  w9b  himself  odttvai^ for  di0> 
W>  and  long  held  the  office  wiucb  hiii.  father  resigned /|o- 
him,  of  sabttittneprociirator^geDeral  to  the  parli^ivamit; 
but  his  love  of  polite  literature  induced  him  to  deaert  ^hU. 
professicHiy  aud  employ  hia  time  in  study  and  willing*  .•  %: 
this  he  acquired  such  reputation  aa  to  be  received  ioio  the 
French  academy  ih  1639,  of  which  he  wastAccounteid  ooe, 
of  the  ablest  memberst    When  a  tutor  wa^  to  be  appointed 
for  Louis  XIV.  in  1644,  it  was  generally  supposed  thalf 
La  Motheje  Vayer  would  have  been  the 'inaai  iwd  it.celr- 
tainly  was  so  intended  by  cardinal  Kichelieui  .b^h#n  ac** 
count  of  an  excellent  work  he  had  published  on  jtihs  edt|* 
cation   of    the  dauphin,   and  .the    reputation  «bis  .olbec 
writings  had  acquired  to  hiiQ ;  but  tbe  que^  hfvfag  deU^r-i 
mined  not  to  bestow  the  place  on  a  married  Qian,'  thei  die- 
^n  ^as  dropt     It  is  probable  (bat  the  iiueen'a.ofayecl;,  ii| 
refusing  a  married  man,  was  %o  preferan  eodesiaatic,  of 
whose  religions  priucipkss  she  might  be  secure ;  for  those  of 
Le  Vayer  wereah'eady  more  than  suspected  by  his  wprk 
'<  De  ra  Verttt  de  Payees." 

Having  thus  failed  in  obtaining  tbe  first.«i^aation  in  wbiob 
a  man  of  Jetters  could  be  pfaioed,  he  succeeded^  in  1 647, 
in  being  appointed  to  what  might  be  considered  as  the  se-/ 
condy  that  of  preceptor  to  Philip,  then,  duke  of  Anjouv  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  briber.  He  had 
also  conferred  on  him  the  titles  of  historiogmpber  of  France 
aiid  counsellor  of  state.  By  bis  firat  wife  he  bad  an  only 
son,  who  died  in  1664,  in  the  tbirly-6fth  yearof.his  age* 
His  wife  also  being  dead  long  befote,-be  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  afflicted  at  .the  loss  of  his  son,  aa  tp  deter- 
mine to  m^rry  again,  whiph  be  did  tbe  same  year,  1664,  at 
tbe  age  of  ^v^tyrsixi!  /He. died  in,  167.3,  agedeightyr 
four.  He  was  a  vplumiiious  writer,,  and  ttpou  ail  aubjec^H 
ancient,  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  •  We  cannot,  perr 
baps,  to  some  of  our  reader^  give  a  better  idea  of  h,i^ 
works,  than  by  comparing  them  to  those  of .  Bayie*  Wa 
find. in  tbem  the  same  scepticism  and  the  same  indecencies^ 
and  on  this  account  Bayie  expatiates  on  bis  charao^e  witli- 
congenial  pleasure.  In  his  private  character,  be  was  soeie^i 
what  of  a  humourist,  but  his  moral  condiuct  wae  'Mot& 
correct  than  misht  have  been  expected  fpom  bis  writings^ 
He  is  mentioned  by  Guy  Patin  as  aStoic,  who  would  neither 
praise  nor  be  praised,  and  who  followed  his  own  fancies 
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and  cApirices  without  ahy  regard  to  the  opinions  of  tfaeNirorld, 
and  his  dress  and  'usnal  deoififtfnOur  distinguished  him  ft>om 
other  men.  Ill  the  court  he  liTed4ikea'pbilosopher9  ifa-' 
tnersed  in  booksi  simple  aod-regnlar  in  hh  manner  of  liv*'' 
ing»  and  void- of  ambition  and  'avarice.  His  treatise^  which 
we  have  mentioned,  <<^  On  the  Viitue  of  Pagans,**  was 
answered  by  Amaukl.  La  Mothers  bookseller  complaining 
that  his'  book  did-  not  seli^  '^I  kniB>w  a  secret,*'  said  the 
author,  ^  to  quicken  the  sale  :**  be  procured  an  order'  from 
government  fdr  its  suppression,  whioh  was  the  means  of 
selling  the  whole  edition.  His  ink>irks{  were  collected  in 
two  volumes  folib ;  and  there  was  an  edition^  we  believe  the 
last,  printed  aft  Dr^sNlen,  In  1756,  in  14  vols.  8vo,  so  low 
prieed,'  in  ifce  French  catalogues^  that  there  seems  now 
little  value  placed  on  them.  * 

MOTTE  (Anthony  '  Houdaut  de  la),  an  ingenious 
French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris^  Jan.  17,-  1672.'  He  was 
educated  in  a  seminary  of  Jesuits,  and'  afterwards  entered 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  quitted  for  the  stage, 
as  iU'  his  opinion  aflbtding  the  more  brilliant  prospect.  His 
first  attempt,  however, -a  comedy^  miscarried;  and  he  felt 
ibe  disgrace  so  acutely  as  to- thkow  himself  into  the-  cele^ 
brated  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  he  fancied  he  could 
comply  with  its'  austerities ;-  but.  after  a*  few  months  he  re- 
turned to  the  world,  and  produced  some  operas  and  pas- 
tolals,  which  had  considerable  •success.^  ,  His  lyric  efforts 
were  panicularty  applauded,  and  he  iiow^pnb)ithed  a  vo- 
lume of  odes ;.  but  ki  these,  says  D'Alembert;*^'  the  images 
arce' scanty,  tbe^  colouring  feeble,  and  the  hafmoi^  o&bu 
neglected/'  -Dr.'  Warton  had  pronounced,  long  before, 
tbait  these. odes,  although  highly  praised  by  Sanadon,  and 
by  Font^elle;  were  fuller  of  deiicate  sentiment,  and  phi- 
losophical reflection]^  than  of  imagery,  figures,  and  poetry. 
There  are /part fcular  staiiaaa  eminently  good^  but  not  one 
entise  ode.'  tSo' far  the  French  ami  *  £aglish  ori tics  seem  to 
agree.  -  W«  learn  also,  i^qm*D*Atemhert;  that  La«Motte's 
odes  were  soon  effaced  by  those  of  'the  celebrated  Rous- 
seau, who^  with  less  wit,  perhaps,  than  La  Motte,  bad  su* 
perior  qualificatioos  for  the  higber  poetry.  Yet^  when  these 
riiifls:  became  coropetitorsifor  a  seatioihe  academy  in  1710, 
La'Moti«rMfas'preferred;from  his  having  frieuds  who  loved 
if  while  Rousseau,  from  his  oepi^ve  temper,  did  not 
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poisef*  <IM»  La  Mottie  sndoeeded  Compile  ia  the  aicKr 
demy,  aodr  l^l^o  biaiy  wu  %t  ihift  lime  noarly  Uind;  He 
▼ery  ingeoiooriy  made  ui^of  tbia  calitfDiqryUi  his  discourMk 
at  hi&  reception,  to  interest  bis  euditon.  After  humg 
spoken  of  die  merit  of  bis  predetessov,  be  proceeded : 
**  Yoe  bare  bebeid  bim  fiuibfaltoyoar  duties  till  extreme 
old  age,  infirm  as  he  ivas,  and  already  deprived  ofsigbttf 
The  meotion  of  this  eire«mistante  makes  me  feel  the  con* 
diliOD  to  which  I  am  myself  reduced.  What  age  ravisbed 
from  my  predecessor,  I  have  lost  from  my  youth.  I  must, 
kkOwever,  confess,  that  this  privation  of  wEich  I  complain, 
will  no  longer  serve  me  as  an  excuse  for  ignorance :  yon^ 
gentlemen,  have  restored  me  my  sight ;  yon,  by  associat-* 
ing  me  with  yourselves,  have  laid  ell  books  open  to  rate ; 
and,  since  I  am  able  to  hear  yon,  I.  no  longer  envy  the 
happiness  of  those  who  can'  readt*'  La  Metre  ^oon-  after 
beeame  totaliy  deprived  of  sight.  Be  next  v^tured  to 
appear  on  a  theatre  mere  worthy  of  a  poet*s  ambition,  and 
prodttcedtbetragedy  of  the  ^' Maceal^eeV*  concealing  his 
name.  The  critici  foUnd  agreat  deal  pi  merit  in  .it  while 
this  concealment  lasted  i  and  some  went  bo  far  as  to  con- 
ceive it  a  posthumons  work  of  Racine ;  but  when  be  db-^ 
covered  himself,  they  withdrew  their  pmises,  or  changed 
them  into  censures ;  and  the  tragedy,  being  really  of  the 
mediocre  kind,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  It  wasfol" 
lowed  by  others,  of  which  *'  bies  de  Castro"  obtain^  a 
pemifinent  place  on  the  stage,  notwithstanding  many  at* 
tacks  from  wit,  oudice,  and  arrogance ;  all;  which  he  bore 
with  good-bumottr.  I{e  was  one  day  in  a  coffee*house,-in 
the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  literary  drones,'  who  were  abusing 
his  work  without  knowing  the  author.  He  patiently  heard 
them  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  then  called  put  to  a  firiend 
who  accbmpanied  him,  ^  Let  us  go  and  yawn  at:the  fiftieth 
representation  of  this  unfortunate  piece.''  At  another 
time,  when  told  of  the  numerous,  criticism^  made  on  fars 
tragedy,  **  It  is  true,''  said  he,  *^  it  has  been  mnch  criti-t 
otsed,  but  with  tears." 

He  wrote  also  six  comedies^  of  which  tbe  *^  Maghifique" 
still  pleases  by  the  iog^iuity  of  its  details^  and  the  cbarm?' 
of  its  style.  All  bis  comedies  are  written  in  prose :  and 
when  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  *^  CEdipus^"  after  hairing 
first  written  it  in  verse,  he  turned  it  into  prose,  which  gaive 
occasion  to  the  publication  of  his  system  of  prose  f rage* 
dies,  so  ingeniously  supported,  and  so  warmly  refuted ; 
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^e  result  of  the  contrpifefsy  wa^,. that  all  the  meiiqf  l^ttern 
in  France  decided  iu  jfavpur.  of  v^r&e^     In  nii't  be  ptijbr 
lisbed  his  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  in  which  h^  lyias  stiljl  , 
less  siipcessful  then  in  his  anti-ppetici^  para4oxes.     He 
presumed  also' to  lyrite  agaiust  Horner^  and  was  answered 
by  madame  Dacier ;  but  by  thi^,  says  D'Alembert,  h^  o£^ 
fared  Homer   a  less  injury  thai) .  by  translating  hio)  'v\%q 
French  verse.  He  bad  attacked  the,  subject,  the  di^pasitioq^ 
and  the  entire  plan  of  the  Iliad,  witb  m4icbii|gei)uity,  buth^ 
did  not  render  sufficient  justice  to  th^  subUjxie  bejaatiieapf 
Bomer»  and  still  less  vyas  he  able  to  trao^fer  tbesQ  be^uK^ies 
to  bis  wsipn*.    He  aubstituted  a  bare  .sk^lel,ori  (q  U^^.mou^ 
ster  b.e  loe^t  to  combalt;  atui  ashe  h»(l,rais^^hepab)vQ 
lajughter.  against  bis  a4vei:saries,  be  exipq^ed  hipaself  to  theil 
shafts  by  an  unskilful  tnay^ity  of  the  objegt  of- their  wor* 
ship.     The  ppw.erfpl  dii^ersion  he  aSiprdQd.  tbem  by  .thi« 
mistak^e  lost  him  almost  all. his  adyantages^ ;  arid  the  FreQcb 
Iliad  ^QQsoled  madam  Panier  for  the  ridiciale .  which  bad 
been  ^hrofirn  upoa  her  by. the  answer  of  la  Motte  to  her 
criticisms,  which  was  undoubtedly .  a  very  witty  and  inge^ 
nious  defence  of  a  ba^d  clause*     Some  years  aft e/i  i  in  1719> 
he  produced  bis  '^  Fable$»*'  whipb  wer^e  praised,  for  invea^ 
tion  apd  moral,  while  it  was  allp\Ted  that  they  were  in. other 
r^spectanot,  tp  be  compared  with  those,  of  LaFoutainefr 
Besides  these,  be  wrote,  at  different  tim09i' :nfiauyiOtherape'>> 
«cies  of  poetry,  eclogues^  cantatas,  psalms^  hym^s^  iScc.  of 
>vbicb,  as  well  as  bis  other.productions,  D'A4embert  says, 
''be. wished  to  make  verses,  and  felt  that  nature  had  not 
ipade  bim  a  poet ;  he  wished  to  compose .  ode9>  and  feit 
that  he  bad  more  good  sense  than  warmth,  more  reason 
than  enthusiasfti;  he  wished  to  write  tragedies>^  and. saw 
lumself  at  an  immense  distance  from  CprneiUe  andRaciue; 
he  wished  to  prodqce  fables,  and  felt  that  hi3  genius,  the 
character  of  which  was  artful  refinement,  would  in  vain  aim 
a|. the  charming  simplicity  of  la  Fontaine.*^     If,  however^ 
L,a  Motte's  verses  are  not  master-»piecea  of  poetry,  htsprose*- 
writings.may  be  regarded  as  models  of  style.     Tbejtalent 
of  writing  prose  well  is  a  merit  that  scarcely  auy  French 
poet  possessed  before  Ja  Motie»     His:  answer  to  m^damte 
Dacier,  entitled  '<  Reflectioua  on  Criticiisim/'  andhispre^- 
faces  to. bis  works,  ace  master-pieces  of  elegance.   All  his 
acadenupal  discourses,    delivered. on  different   occasions^ 
were  J^^eibont ;  but  the  most  applauded  was  his ;  eulogy 
on  Lewis  XIY..  pronounced  at.  a  public  sitting  afier  the 
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death  of  tbtc  prince,  wbich,  of  ail  the  funeral  orattionv 
made  on  him^  is^  the  Only  one  which 'is  not  jet  entireljT 
forgotten. 

Such  was  the  Tersattlity  of  la  Motte's  'genius,  that  be 
wrote  charges  for  bishops';  and  thoifgh  the  secret  was  kept 
by  both  parties,  his  touch  and  manner  betrayed  him.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  other  writings,  which  bis  ene- 
mies would  have  treated  widi  severity  had  they  known  the 
real  fatbf&r,  but  for  which  the  supposed  father  received  their 
profound  homage.     But  while  some  prelates  employed  the 
pen  of  la  Motte  in  the  service  of  religion,  by  composing 
thehr  charges,  others  accused  him  of  being  an  unbeliever. 
Among  his  works  has  been  printed  **  A  Plan  of  Evidence 
for  Religion,*'-  which  D*Alembert  mentions  with  praise, 
and  which  mbs  praised  by  much  better  judges  of  the  subject. 
Satire  only  was  the  kind  of  composition  in  wbidh  la  Motte 
did  not  exercise  himself :  and  this  his  eulogist  attributes 
to  the  mildness  and  honour  of  his  character.     It  certainly 
Was  not  from  want  of  ability ;- and  he  was  so  frequently 
the  object  of  satire,  as- to  have  sufficient  provocation.  This 
forbearance,  however,  and  the  general  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  gained  him  many  partiitos.     No  one  more  sin- 
cerely than  he  applauded  the.  success  even  of  his  rivals ; 
no  one  encouraged  rising  talents  with  more  zeail  and  in- 
terest ;  no  one  praised  good  works  with  more  genuine  sa- 
tisfaction :  if  he  pointed  out  faults  in  them,  it  was  not  to 
en}oy  the  easy  glory  of  mortifying  another's  vanity;  it  was 
with  the  feeling  to  which  critics  are  strangers,  and  which 
common  readers  rarely  entertain,  that  of  being  really  con-> 
cerned  to  find  a  blot:     It  was  therefore  said  of  him,  that 
^'justice  and  justness"  was  his  motto.     Of  both  these  qua* 
Jities  he  exhibited  a  distinguished  proof  when  he  gave,  as 
censor,  his  approbation  to  Voltaire's  first  tragedy';  for  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  to  it,  '^  that  this  work  gave  promise 
of  a  worthy  successor  on  the  theatre  to  Corneilte  and  Ra^ 
cine.'*  8uch  candour  and.  mildness  were  all  he  opposed,  not 
only  to  literary  insults^  but  to  personal  aiFronts^^  A  y««in[{ 
man,  upon  whose  foot  he  once  happened  to  trMd  in  a 
crowd,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  face.   ^*  Sir,'^  said  la  Motte 
to  him.,  **  you  will  be  very  sorry  for  what  you  have  done: 
lam  blind."  With  the  same  pt^ienoe  he  endured  the  pain- 
iul  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured,  and  whtc^at^rmi* 
nated  his  life  on  December  26 y  1131.     In  1 7  54^f^  com* 
^piete  edition  of  all  his  works  was^  published  in  devoir  large 
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foij^qb^  9t)o^  ^Ut  ^clii  i$  the  declenwoo  of  bU  popijilaritjf 
it^t  OP  edition  b^  si^c^  bippn  called  fof  La  Harpe  (i^ 
bU  ^^  Lj^euixi'')  say%  th^l;  wbep  b^  $r§t  eutered  I^Ci?^  Ija 
^GiU^  fa44  alc^y  dei^^ei^ded  into  tt^  fl^ss  of  autbors.  «vbq 
^t^  oe?^r  i^eji^kd  b\it  by  ii^ea  of  letters^  wl^o  must  read  ev^erjf 
tbing.  80ave  jpasaage^  ip  bis,  o|)eras9  a  few  ^ropljies.  gi  hik 
ode^  ^4  occasionally  Qim  pf  bisf  (ables,  ifcr^  ^juoted; 
and  1^9  t^edy  of  <^  I^^"'  (h9^gb  held  in  np  gr^t  valuep 
retailed  it^  p^^ce  on  tbie  sts^e.  Tbe  barsbne^Sy  of  bi&  vert 
sigcatton  wa^  admitted  on  all  (i^ds,  and  bi&  paradoxes  wer(^ 
l^ver  mentiQnfed  b^t  in  prder  to  be  ridiculed. ' 

MOTTE.     SeeLAMOTTE.  '  .. 

M0TTEy3;.(PEXPR  Antony),  a  native  pf  France,  waf 
bp^n  in  1$&0,  fLt  Hoq^^y  in  Norpaandy,  where  aUo  hi^ 
received  liis  f|d^catV>n^  0^  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
}^a^t2  \}p  came  over  to  England,  aqd  liypd  at  first  with  b^ 
pod^^tb^r  i^pd  relatio;;^,  ^aul  Dominiqi^e,  esq.  bjjt  after-  . 
if^rdJy  grevf  a  con^decabl^  trader  bims^jf,  kept  a  lai:g< 
£ast-Ia/jia  warehouse  in  Lea^enhall-strcet,!  and  bad  a  gpo| 
Pilace  in  l^§, foreign  pp^t-p^ce*.  JDluri^^  bis  residencet  iii 
tbi#  t^ngfiiOm^  bp  acqi^^fe(}  a. great  k^ovi^ledge  of  the  £ng- 
Ush  language,  and  not  only  published  a  good  translation  of 
*^  ]>on  QuixQjte,''  but  also  wrote  several  *' Songs,"  ^'Kro- 
lo|gues,"  "  Epilpguesr"  *^c,  dedicated  a  po^m  ^?  On  T?a»'' 
%Q  tbfi  5pecjt^t9r,  ^nd>  what  wa^  stUl  more  eKt^aprdinai:yi 
l^^era^^  >  ^^c<^?^fv)l  dr^nnatic  writer  in  the  language  ofs^ 
c9tKM^ti^y  of.  which  he.  was  not  a  native*  X^e  res.pective 
titles  c^.  bi^  9uf!)erpus  pieces  of  that  kind  may  bt^  sf;en  i(i 
ttje  ^*  Bi?gr?|phi^  Dr^mati9a,'*  Although  'njarried  txf  4 
v^rj  h^^^ifj^^  lycunijp,  bis  ipprals^erp  lif  entip^s,  and  b^ 
w^  OOP  4ay  iqipqt^  de^d  ip  a  kratbej  m  tl?e  parifh  pf  St, 
C^qif^pt  £j|ap§t^  i^oV  ,With9.uf  suspicictp  of  bayipg  l|e,^^j 
^^Pfderedf  t^oi^gb  pthej^  accqMnts  cita^e  that  jie  wj\^  i^ 
igtpDe  0i$ia^r$  a^c^ssHry  \q  his  dfi^.tl^  Thi§'bap|>enpd  F^bf 
1^4717^18,  which,  b^ing  bis  Jy^th-d^i  ciJ^actly  cora;- 
pjie^d  b>a  6fty-§igbth  y^r.  JJis  tQ4jK.  wa^  iftW^P^d  in  hi^ 
PV«)?rcburcb,  l^ai^o^  ^t.  iVwir^^  U^ijlqrsliftft,  ^  thg  citjj 
9CLpp4f)n.! 

>  O'Alerobert't  "Select  Eulogies,"  translated  by  Dr.Aikin,  2  toIs.  Sto^ 

|W>.*— Wet  Hfit.  art.  Houaiirt.  *        ^ ' 

*9i9g.  DriMn.— Gibber's  Lif«k-*Britiih  £snyiitt,  >rtf.  to  tiw  Spcctatol^ 

vol.  VI.          .  ^ 
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the  daughter  of  a  geotleman  who  belonged  to  the  court  x 
and  her  wit  and  amiable  manners  recommended  her  to 
Anne  6f  Austria,  who  kept  her  constantly  near  her.  Car- 
dinal Richelieuy  who  was  always  jealous  oAhe  favourites  of 
this  princess,  having  disgraced  her,  she  retired,  with  her 
knother,  to  Normandy,  where  she  married  Nicolas  Lan- 
glois,  lord  of  Motteviile,  an  old  man,  who  died  in  about 
two  years.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Anne  of  Austria, 
having  been  declared  regent,  recalled  her  to  court.  Here 
gratitude  induced  her  to  write  the  histQry  of  this  princess, 
which  has  been  printed  several  times  under  the  title  of 
**  M^moires  pour  servir  ^  I'Histoire  d*Anne  d*  Austriche;'* 
in  5  and  6  volumes,  1 2vao,  These  Memoirs  describe  the 
minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  are  written  in  a  natural,  un- 
affected style ;  and,  says  Gibbon,  k  is  a  proof  of  the  au- 
thorns  sincerity,  that  though  she  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  her  mistress,  the  candour  with  which  she  relates  facts^ 
shews  us  Anne  of  Austria  as  she  really  wais.  Mada±e  de 
Motteviile  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  29,  1689,  aged  seventy- 
five.  There  was  a  very  great  confidence  and  even  inti- 
macy between  Henrietta,  the  widow  of  our  Charles  I.  and 
niadame  de  Motteviile.  ^ 

MOITLEY  (John,  esq.),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneoos 
writer,  was  the  son  of  colonel  Mottley,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  king  James  II.  and  followed  the  fortunes  of 
that  prince  into  France.  James,  not  being  able  himself  to 
provide  for  him  so  well  as  he  desired,  procured^ for  hicn, 
by  his  interest,  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  service 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  head  of  which  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Turin,  in  1706.  The  colonel  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Guise,  esq.  of  Abload^s  Court,  in  Gloucestershire, 
with  whom,  by  the  death  of  a  brother,  who  left'  her  his 
whole  estate,  he  had  a  very  considerable  fortune.  The 
family  of  the  Guises,  however,  being  of  principles  diame*^ 
trically  opposite  to  those  of  the  colonel,  and  zealous  friends 
to  the  revolution,  Mrs.  Mottley,  notwithstanding*  the  ten- 
der'est  affection  for,  her  husband,  and  repeated  invitations 
from  the  king  and  queen,  then  at  St.  Germains,  preferred 
living  at  home  on  the  scanty  remains  of  what  he  had  left 
behind.'  The  colonel  was  sent  over  to  England  three  oi* 
four  years  after  the  revolution,  on  a  secret  commission 
from  king  James ;  and  during  his  stay  our  author  was  bom^ 
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'in  1692.     Mr.  Motttey  received' the"  first  rudiments  of  his 

r  education  at  St..  Martin's  library-school,  founded  by.  arch^ 

bishop*  Tenison;  >but  was  placed  in  the  excise-office  at 

•  sixteen  years  of  age,'  under  the  comptroller,  lord  viscount 

•  Hovte,.  whose  brother  atid^ sister  were  both  related  by  mar- 
riage to  his  mother.  -  This 'situation  he  retained  till  >72d, 

:  when,  in.  consequence*  of.  an  unhappy  c6n tract  he  had 
*inade,  probably  in  pursuit  of  some  of  the  bubbles  of  that 
(infatuated  year,  .he  was  obliged  to  resign  it. ..  Soon  after 
^tfae  accession  of  George  I.  Mr.  Mottley  had  been  promised 
ihy  the- lord.  Hahfax,  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the  treasiiry, 
';the  place  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  wine-Iicenc^ 
loffice;  but  when  the  day  came  that  his  name  should  have 
*beeh  inserted  in  the  patent,'  a  more  powerful  interest,  to 
fbis  great  surprize,  had  stepped  in  between  him  and  the 
^preferment,  of  which  he  had  so  positive  a  promise.     This, 

•  however,  was  not  the^  only  'disappointment, of  that  kind 

•  which  this  gentleman  met  with  ;  for,  at  the  period  above 
<  mentioned,  when :  he  parted  with  his  place  in  the  excise, 
-he  had  onerin  the  exchequer  absolutely:  given  to  him  by 
'sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  lay  under  many  other 
iobligatiotis;'.  but  inUbis:case  as  well  as  the  preceding^-  be 
rfoundlthat  thei minister,  had  inade  a:  prior  promise  of  it  to 
iandther^ -and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  Other  *  do- 
.mestic. embarrassments  induced  him  to  employ  his  pen, 
^which  .  had  hitherto  been  only  his  amusement,  for  the 
-means  ofimniediate.vsupport;  and<he  wrote  his  first  pldy, 
-*'  The  Imperial  Captives,'':  which  met  with  tolerable  suc- 

ccss.     From  that  time^  hie  depended  chiefly' on  his  literary 
.abilities  for  a  mainienance>^nd  wrote  five  dramatic  pieces, 
'  with  various '  success.  ^«  He  had  also  a  hand  in  the  compo- 
sition of  that' many-fathered  piece,  "  The  Devil  to  Pay." 
He  published^ in  1739*  a  "  Life  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,^' 
•3 -vols.*  Svo^  by  subscription,*  in  which  he.  met  with  the 

•  san^tbn  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  and  great  numbers  of 
'  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and,  on  occasion  of  one  of  his 

benefits,  which  happened  Nov.  8,  queen  Caroline,  on  the 
30th  of  the  preceding  month  (being  the  prince  of  Wales's 
/birth-day)^  did  the  author  the  singular  honour  of  disposing 
of  a^eat  number  of  his  tickets,  with  her  own  hand,  in  the 
drawing-room,  most  of  which  were  paid  for  in  gold,  into 
the  hsinds  of  colonel  Schutz,  his  royal  highness's  privy- 
purse,  from  whom  Mr.  Mottley  received  it,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  liberal  present  from  the  prince  himself.     In 
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1744  lie  published  in  2  vols.  Sm,  ^  The  History  «f  ibe 
Life  and  Reign  of  the  eoiprest  Catiiefiiie  of  Russia.**  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  ane  cqnipilatioiis  from  the  joncoais 
and  annals  of  the  day,  but  are  nov  valuable  from  tbe 
scarcity  of  those  authorities,  fle  died  Oct.  SO,  1750.  It 
has  been  surmised,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that 
Mr.  Mottley  was  the  compiler  of  the  lii^es  of  the  dramatic 
writers,  published  at  the  end  of  Wbiocop's  ^'  Scaoderbeg/' 
It  is  certain  that  the  life  of  Mr*  Mottley,  in  that  nrork,  is 
rendered  one  of  the  most  important  in  it,  and  is  p«rtica« 
larised  by  such  a  number  of  various  incidents,  as  it  seeps 
improbable  should  be  known  by  any  but 'either  himself  or 
•ome  one  nearly  related  to  him.  Ainong  others  he  relates 
the  following  humourous  anecdote.  When  .colonel  Matt-* 
ley,  our  author's  father,  caqie  over,  as  has  been  befose 
related,  on  a  secret  coqa  mission  from  the  abdicated  mp- 
narch,  the  go¥emment,  who  bad  by  some  means  inieUi- 
gence  of  it,  were  very  dBigentin  their  endeavours  toiiase 
him  seized.  The  colonel,  however,  was  happy- enough  to 
elude  their  search ;  but  several  other  ^pesBons  were,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  seised  through  mistake  for  him*  Among  the 
rest,  it  being  very  well  known  that  be  frequently  supped 
at  the  Blue  Posts  tavern,  in  >the  Hay-Market,  with  one 
Mr.  Tredenham,  a  Cornish  .gentleman,  pisnicular  diseotions 
were  given  for  searching  ;that  house.  Colond  Motti^, 
however,  happenii^  not  to  be  tt^re,  the  .messengers  found 
Mr.  Tredenham  alone,  and  with  ^  iieap.of  .papievsbefoee 
him,  which  being  a  suspicious  circumstance,  they  imme- 
diately-seized, and  carried  him  before  the eari. of  Netting- 
bami  then  secretary  of  state.  Hislordship,  who,  however, 
could  not  avoid  knowing  him,  as  the  .was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Gommoos,  apd  nephew  to  the  fiunous  sir  £dwafd 
Sieymoor,  asked  him  what  .ail  those  papers  contained,  itfr, 
Tredenham  made  answer,  that  they  Were  pn\y  the  se^ineial 
scenes  of  a  play,  which  he  had  been  scribbling  for  the 
limusement  of  a  few  leisure-bours.  Lord  Nottingham  then 
only  desired  leave  just  to  look  overtheoii,  which ibaving 
done  for  some  little,  tiine^  be  returned  them  again 'to  4he 
author,  assuring  him. thiM^  he  was^perfisctly  satis^^d^  .^for, 
upon  qoy  w»fd;"  said  he,  ,^'  I  can  find.no  plot  in  thean;*^^ 
JV^OUFET,  or  MUFFETT  (Thc^m^),  aphys^;iaa4U)d 
aatundist  of  the  sixteenth  caentury)  was  born  <ia)LondoB, 
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ill  or  ne^t  St.  Leohard's  pari^b^  Shoredkcb,  as  Wcwd 
^oi^ectui>e%  where  be  reoeirvecl  bis  edr\y  ddociition.^  He 
wa$  tben  seni  to  Gambridge»  as  we  learn  from  bis  *^  Heakb'a 
ji»prb¥einent^'*  and  not  to  'Oxford^  as  Wood  says ;  and 
fkftferwardii  ti-a^etled  through  several  of  the  countries  of 
-Europe^  contraethig  an  acquatntmoes  with  msiny  of  tbd 
ffiost  eani»ent  foreign  physicians  and  chemists.  Before  bit 
veturn  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  whiob  be  was 
incorporated  at  CtfKibridge  in  \5B2f  and  ^tiled  in  London^ 
wbere.be  practised  physic  with  considerable  reputations 
It  appears  also-,  that  be  resided  for  some  time  at  Ipswich. 
He  was  partictliirly  patronized  bf  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord 
Wilie^gbby,  itnd  accompanied  him  on  bis  embassy,  td 
iiarry  the  ehstgtia  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of 
D^nolark.  IJe  likewise  was  in  eilmp  with  the  earl  of  Essex 
in  Korikiandy,  probably  in  1^9}.  He  spent  much  of  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life  at  BulbridgO,  near  Wilton,  in  Wilt<* 
afaire,  as  a  r^ainer  to  the  Pembroke  family,  from  whicb 
be  reeeived  an  aiynual  pension.  He  died  in  that  retire* 
ment^  about  tbe  end  of  qpraen.  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Dr.  Moufet  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  pbysi«- 
cictns  who  introduced  chemical  .medicines  into  practice  in 
England.  He  publisbed  in  t584^  at  Ffanefort,  an  apology 
for  the  chenhrical  sect^  %hich  was  tben  begiiming  to  prevail 
m  Germany,  though  n^ucb  of)posed  by  tbe  adkierents  of 
tbci  school  of  the  ancients :  it  #a^  entitled  ^^  De  jure  et 
|>rasta»lia  Cbemlcorum  Medicamentoium,  Dialogue  Apa* 
logeticus.*'  Tbe  work,  wbtcb  displays  a  good  deal  of 
learning  afrd  skill  in  argomentaiion,  was  republiabed  iii 
tbe '^  Theatrum  Cbeitaicum/'  in  1602,  with  the  addition 
of  '^  EpistoiiB  qtirnqae  Medi^inaie%  ab  eodem  Anctofo 
conscripted^'*  whicb  are  ail  dated  from  London  in  1582, 
S|  aod  4.  These  epistles  dontain-a  farther  defence  of  th# 
chemical  doctrine^  some  keen  reiiifarks  on  tbe  fanciful 
teasoniogs  of  the  Galenist%  and  many  sensible  observations 
againsit  absolute  submission  to  tbe  authority  of  great  names. 
The  last  of  these  letters  treats  of  the  benefiu  of  foreign 
travel  to  a  physician,  and  describes  Padna  as  tbe  best 
snedical  school.  His  liberality,  as  well  as  his  learning,  was 
evinced  in  the  pobKlcatioit  of  anc4:faer  work,  ^^  Nosoman-' 
tica  Hippocn^ai,  aive  Hippocratia  Prognostiea  cuntcta,  en 
otnnibua  ipsius  scriptis,  metbodiee  digesta,  Libti  ix.*^ 
Franc.  1588  ;  for  the  writings  of  the  father  of  physic  were 
treated  with  cqd tempt  by  F^racelsu$>  and  tHae  majority  ot 
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the  chemical  sect.  The  last  medical  work  of  Moufet^s  is 
entitled  **  Health's  Improvement ;  or,  rules  comprising  and 
discovering  the  nature,  method,  and  manner  of  preparing 
all  sorts  of  food  used  in  this  nation.''  A  corrected  and 
enlarged  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  by  Christopher 
Bennet  at  London,  1655,  4to.  It  is  a  curious  and  enter- 
taining performance,. on  account  of  the  information  which 
it  contains  respecting  the  diet  used  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  He  was,  however,  most  particularly  distinguished 
as  a  naturalist;  and  he » enlarged  and  finished,  with  great 
labour  and  expence,  a  work  -  entitled  *^  Insisctorum,  sive 
minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum ;  olim.  ab:  Edw.  Wottono, 
Goorado  Gesnero,  Tbomaque  Pennio  inchoatum."  It  was 
left  in  manuscript,  and  published  in  London,  in  1634,  by 
sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  who  complains  of  the  difficulty  he 
found' in  getting  a  printer  to'  undertake  it. «  An  EngUsh 
translation  of  it  was  published  in  1658.  •  Though-  npr' free 
from  the  imperfections  of  an  infant  science,  this  wa$  really 
a  respectable  and  valuable  work ;  and  Haller '  does  not 
scruple  to  place  the .  author  above :  all  other  entomologists 
previous  to  Swammerdam.  ^ 

.  MOULIN  (Charles  du),  in  Latin  Molinjeus,  a  cele* 
brated  lawyer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1500.  His  family  was 
noble,  and  Papyrius  mentions  >^that  those  of  tbe>  family  of 
Moulin  were  related  to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England  ;'* 
which  she  acknowledgedherself  in  15T2,  when  conversing 
with  Francis  duke  of  Montmorency,  marshal  of  France  and 
ambassador  to  England.  This,  relation  proWabry  came  by 
Thomas  Bullen,  or  Boleyn,  viscount  of  Roohefort, '  the 
queen's  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side;  for  Sanderus 
and  others  say,  ^^  that  this  Kochefort  being  ambassador  to 
France,  gave  his  daughter  Anne  of  Bulloigne  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  Brie,  a  friend  and  relation  of  bis,  to  take  care  of 
her  education  ;  and  this  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lord  of  Fontenay  in  Brie,  of  the  family  of  du  Moulin.'* 
This  branch  came  from.  Denys  du  Moulin,  lord  of  Fonte** 
nay  in  Brie,  archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  patriarch  of  Antiocfa, 
and  bishop  of  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1447*  r  The  subject 
of  our  memoir  was  at  first  educated  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Poitiers  akid^Orieans^ 
at  the  latter,  of  which  cities  he  gave  lectujws  onthe  .subject 
in  152 1.  .  la  the  following  year  he  was  received  as^an  ad-^ 

•  >   '  •  •  •  •  '        *    »  :         
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Tocate  of  parliament ;  but,  owing  to  a  defect  in  bis  speecb, 
;was  obliged  to  give  -up  pleading,  and  confine  himself  to 
chamber  practice,   and   the  composition  of  those  works 
which  gained  him  so  much  reputation.     He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable student,  and  set  such  a  value  on  time,  that,  coU'^ 
trary  to  the  cu»tdm  of  his  age,  he  bad  his  beard  close 
.shaven,  that  he  might  not  iose  any  precious  moments  in 
.dressing  it;  but  in  his  latter  days  he  permitted  it  again  to 
grow.    From  the  same  love  of  study,  he  refused  some  va- 
luable employments,  and  even  took  the  resolution  n.ever  to 
marry ;  and  that  he  might  be  equally  free  from,  every  other 
incumbrance,    he  gave  the  whole  of  his  property  to  an 
'  elder  brother,  reserving  only  for  his  maintenance  the  pro- 
.  fits  of  his  studies.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he, 
had  cause  to  repent  of  this  uncomn^on  liberality,  as  his 
brother  behaved  to  him  in  a  brutal  and  unnatural  way.    To 
■  revenge  himself,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  sug- 
igested  by  his  professional  knowledge.     He  married,  and 
having  children,  he  resumed,, according  to  the. law,    the 
possession  of  that  property  with  which,  he  bad  parted  so 
<  freely  ^hen  a  bachelor.     It  was*in  15^8  that  he  married 
Louise  de  Beldon,  daughter  of  the  king's  secretary,  a  lady 
.  of  a  most  amiable  and  affectionate  temper,  wiio,  ipstead  of 
being  an  incumbrance,  as  he  once  foolishly  thought,  proved 
.the  great  comfort  of  his  life,  and  in  some  respect,  the  pro- 
moter of  his  studies,  by  her  prudent  care  of  those  domestic 
affairs  of  which  literary  men  are  generally  very  bad  ma- 
nagers.    She  was  also  his.  consolation  in  the  many  difficul- 
ties in  which  he  soon  became  embroiled.     He  was  a  man  of 

•  an  ardent  mind  and  warm  temper,  totally  incapable  of  con- 
cealing his  sentiments,  particularly  in  >  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  or  regard  to  his  country.  Like  many  other 
eminent  men  of  that  age,  he  embraced  the  principles  of 
.the  reformed  religion,  first  according  tO'.the  system  of  Cal- 
vin, but  afterwards  he  adopted  that  of  Luther,  as  contained 

•  in  the  Aegsbiirgh  confession.  On  this  account  it  is  said 
'.  that  the  Calvinists  endeavoured  to  make  faim  feel  their  re- 

•  sentment,  and  even  suspended  their  animosity  agaihst  the 
.  Roman  catholics,  that  they  might  join  jyith  the  latter  in 
'.  attacking  Du  Moulin. 

It  wa$  in  1552  that  he  first  biegan  to  beinvolved  in  trou- 
r  bles^  which  lasted  more  or  less  during  bis  whole  life.  Some 
;  years  before,.  Henry. II.  bad  issued  an  edict  to  repress  the 
i  frauds  and  abuses  j^ractised  at  Rotpe  by  the  c'onveyancera 
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of  berteJSceii,  to  tbe  gte^t  detriment  6f  tiie  eeclestonicd 
-drder;  and  this  havirtg  occasioned  a  dis{>ill^  between  bis 
inajesty  tind  pope  Julius  II.  h&  publUhed  a  wtw  edibt  for- 
bidding monej  to  be  sei^t  to  Rome  on  arty  (Pretence.    Tbts 
-gatie  great  offence  to  the  pope,  #ho  ittiiisc^d  tb4t  kingBb&d 
no  yight  to  p^ss  edlcfo  wbicti  ititerfeH^d  ^ith  %ec)e«ia«licil 
jurisdiction,  and  tbiit  tbe  ad'thority  of  the  MIy  s^e  #tt^  ih« 
jbred  by  such  proceedings.    Yeky  say  I  Tbisahu^,  odtktii^ 
always  bad  such  a  right,  aAd  noW  Du  Modliti  cuaintaiii<»i 
it  with  all  the  force  of  his  profound  le^^l  knowledge,  and 
'  produced  tiot  only  arguch'eitts,  bnt  ptietedl^nt^  for  it ;  ftud 
in  tHeating  of  the  spiritual  po>^er  of  the  pope,  he  traded  it 
to  fonndatiohs  ilifhich  were  by  no  iMans  of  the  ts^O^t  honbdr- 
nbl'e  ktnd.    Thti^  ^as,  in  tbat  age,  a  vtry  bold  attemt^t, 
Itnd  in  fact  so  disconcerted  tbe  ^ope,  as  to  make  him  will- 
ing to  listen  to  the  pacific  overtures  mad<e  by  the  king,     tt 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  marshal  de  Monlnvorency  (&f- 
tetrward^  eiMiitable  of  Frii^ci^)  introdnr;ed  Du  Mobiih  u> 
tife  king,  With  these  #ords,  <<  Site,  what  your  majesty  htis 
toot  beett  abte  to  do  With  $00,000  tiaeti,  his  been  effected 
by  tbfs  little  toan  ^Du  Mot)H\i  ^as  "bf  short  statttire)  with  hts 
little  bo6k.'*    The  court  of  R'oihe^  howeiien  never  forgot 
iiib  itijtiry  :  Clemet^t  VIII.  Orderied  his  W^ks  to  be  barht, 
Und  they  Vi^eHe  plated  itt  the  ^  Ittdeic  e5tpiirg^torias,*^  ih 
^he  first  clasil  bf  ^rohibltl^d  books.     Irt  the  permiasiotfs 
^hieh  used  to  be  given  to  tebd  certain  works  in  the  Indet, 
thdseof  M^tAiibvel  ahd  ^^this  ^pi&ui  Dd  Moulin"  wlftie 
ilWftya  eiifcepted.    Those,  however,  vlfho  in  the  countries 
iVhere  the  Iiidex  of  prohibit^  bdpks  Wa»  respected^  ^ete 
tin^iltiAg  to  be  tbUs  totally  deprived  olf  the  benefit  Arising 
from  Du  M'Otllih'ti  able  writing^  on  juril^tUdence,icOntrived 
tb  have  them  rcf^rintisd  ttMder  the  iictitiotis  Daoie  of  Gasp$r 
Cabaltinus  4k  (Mg^to;  kvA  it  W4s  under  tblt  natne  that  chey 
used  to  be  qUoted-fbr  hi^T^y  years.     But  it  wtas  not  only  ix 
Rotbe  wliiste  Du  Movilin  hiad  to  encounter  tbe  pnejudices 
of  tbe  titiaes;   even  itt  Frarice,   altlUbugb  his  •*<  Obaerva- 
tibn«s  sur  PEdit  dii  ftoi  Hfenry  IL"  (for  sUch  was  the  titte  of 
tbe  wbrk)  iv^s  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  printed  with  tbe 
yoyal  privilege,  it  did  n6t  iiilA  to  render  hitn  Very  obnomioes 
to  such  of  his  countrymen  as  preferred  tbe  interests  of 
Roihe  to  tbe  indepelideAt  rights  of  the  kibgdom  ;  and  tbe 
authority  of  parliament  was  i^carcely  6ufficieiit  to  protect 
h^m  from  th^ir  Vengeiince,  Which  proceeded  to  such  acts 
ofvioleneei  that  ifter  the  mob  bad  {^iil^ged  his  fao&se^  and 
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^ttetaipted  bit  life,  be  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylom  in 
Gei'iuanyj  wfaere  be  was  tery  kindly,  received,  .  After  re- 
aiding  for  some  time  at  Tubingen,  wberie  people  flocked 
.from  all  quarters  fdr  the  benefit  of  his  advice^  be  was  en- 
couraged to  retfirn  to  Paris^  but  had  scarcely  resumed  bis 
Abcustomed  pursujts^  when  the  religious  commotions  which 
broke  out  in  that  city,  obliged  him  again  to  leave  it»  after 
seemg  his  house  a  second  time  pillaged.  He  novr  retired 
to  Oriesunsy  and  aftlerwards  to  Lyons,  where  bis  enemies 
procured  him  to  be  imprisoned.  On  being  released,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  wltere  liew  troubles  awaited  bim.  He 
ifitst  became  obnoxious  to  the  Jesiiitsi  whose  society  was 
now  rising  into  consequence,  and  who  wanted  to  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  a  college  for  education.  This  was  op- 
posed by  the  university  of  Pslris,  and  Du  Moulin  supported 
their  opposition.  The  Jesuits,  however,  backed  by  the 
chancellor  Hospital,  gaihed  their  pointy  as  the  parliament 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  mode  of  education  among 
the  Jesuits  would  be  an  eflectual  ch^ck  to  the  introduction 
ol  the  new  errork,  t  t.  the  principles  of  the  reformation* 

The  next  opportunity  which  Du  Moulin  bad  to  give  bis 
advice,  was  attended  with  more  serious  consequences  to 
him.  The  council  of  Trent  had  just  broken  up,  and  the 
qiiestiou  was^  whether  its  proceedings  should  be  recogniaed 
in  France.  The  papal  ambassadors,  and  those  of  the  moyt 
powerful  princes  ill  Europe,  were  for  this  measure ;  but  \t 
was  opposed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  French  king^s 
administration,  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  renew 
ibosis  civil  dissentions  which  bad  been  in  some  degree 
quietbd,  and  that  the  council  of  Tk'ent  bad  made  certain 
regulations  contrary  to  the  liberties  an(i  royal  privileges  of 
France^  which  tbey  could  by  no  means  approve.  In  a 
council  faeid  bt  Fontainbleau^  Feb.  27,  1564|  this  subject 
occasioned  a  very  warni  altercation  between  the  chancellor 
Hospital  and  the  cardinal  of  Ldirraine ;  and  chiefly  by  the 
persuasive  influence  <)f  the  former,  it;  was  determined  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Trent  should  not  be  pub- 
lished in  FrAoci&.  Du  Moulin,  being  solicited  for  bis. ad- 
vibe  on  this  occasion,  published  bis  ^'  Conseil  sur  le  fait  da 
Coneile  de  Trente,''  Lyons,  1564,  8vo,  in  which  be  takes 
a  vtery  enlarged  view  of  all  the  decrees  of  that  memorable 
eouBcil,  and  sh^ws  them  to  be  at  variance  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  hostile  to  the  libeir-- 
ties,  of  France.    The  warmth  of  his  temper  leading  htm  lo 
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'use  the  plainest  expressions,  as  was  the  custom  with* the 
'  writers  of  the  age,  he  afforded  ample  ground  for  a  fresh 
persecution  by  his  enemies.     They  now  accused  him  of 
'exciting  sedition,  and  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
'  were  so  successful  in  these  misrepresentations,  th^t  some 
'  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  advise  him  to  publish  the 
above  work,  now  gave  him  up,  and  even  the  parliament 
with  all  the  esteem  which  most  of  the  members  entertained 
'  for  him,  was  obliged  to  issue  an  order  to  imprison  him, 
'nor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  but  upon  condition  that  he 
should  print  nothing  without  the  king's  permission.  Scarcely 
'  bad  he  escaped  from  this  danger,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  protestant  party,  who  forgetting  his  services  in  the 
*  commbn  cause  against  the  see  of  Rpme,  could  never  for- 
give him  for  having  deserted  the  profession  he  once  made 
of  being  an  adherent  of  Calvin,  and  ordered  his  works  to 
'be  burnt  at  Geneva.     He  had  indeed  about  this  time  given 
them  more  reason  than  they  ever  had  before,  by  representing 
'their  ministers  as  coming  into  France  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  introduce  a'  spirit  of  discord  and  insubordination, 
^and  under  pretence  of  an  imaginary  liberty,  to  reduce  the 
'  constitution  of  the  kingdom  to  a  republican  form. 

While  the  public  was  interested  with  these  contests^  Da 
Moulin  was  released  from  any  farther  concern  in  them.  He 
died  Dec.  27,  1566,  surrounded,  we  are  told,  by  three 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  whom,  in  his  last  moments,  he 
explained  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestination  wi4th 
great  clearness  and  precision.  Tb nanus  says  that  he  had 
some  time  before  his  death  becoote  a  genuine  catholic, 
for  which  he  assigned  as  a  reason  the  factious  conduct  of 
•many  of  the  reformed. 

-   'Du' Moulin  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  profound 
lawyers,  but  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 

'his  works  were  long  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  white 
the  study  of  law,'  upon  liberal  principles,  was  encouraged 
in  France.     Bernardi,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  **  Biog. 

'  Universelle,'*  published  in  1814,  has  ventured  to  enteitaiu 
hopes  that  the  happy  event  of  that  year  which  restored  to 
France  her  legitimate'  sovereign,  would  also  restore  to  her 
that  system  of  laws  which  had  so  long  been  herglory  and 

-  happiness ;  and  in  that  hope   (too  soon  disappointed)  be 

"  predicts  that  the  reputation  of  Du  Moulin  would  revive. 
Du  MouHn's  works,  most  of  which  were  published  sepa- ^ 

'  ra^ely,^were  collected  in  1612,  in  an  edition. of  3  Volsi'foil^, 
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and  again,  in  1654,  in  4  vols.;  but  the  most  valtialile  is 
that  of  Paris,  1681,  5  vols,  folio,  edited  by  Francis  Pinson. 
In  1773,  Garrigan,  a  bookseller  of  Avignon,  issued  a  pro- 
spectus for  a  new  edition,  which  has  not  yet  appeared.. 
This  prospectus  contained  an  eloge  on  Da  Moulin,  which. 
Henrion  de  Pensey  pronounced  in  an  assembly  of  the  ad- 
vocates, and  had  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  ^^  Analyse 
des  Fiefe,"  taken  from  Du  Moulin's  commentary  .on  the 
law  of  Paris.  ,  Several  other  writers  have  written  the  lite 
of  this  very  eminent  jurist,  particularly  Brodeau,  i  654, 4to,* 
s  MOULIN  (Peter  du),  a  very  celebrated  French  pro- 
testant  iqinister,  and  of  the  same  family  with  Charles  da 
Moulin,  was  born  at  Vexin  Oct.  18,  1568.  He  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  literature  at  Sedan";  and,  when  he  ar-» 
riyed  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion in  England,  where  he  became  a  member  of  Christ 
college  in  Cambridge.  After  a  residence  of  four  years  ia 
England,  he  went  to  Holland  in  the  retinue  of  the  duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  his' passage,  and 
lost  all  his  books  and  bagga^re.  This  occasioned  his  ele« 
gant  poem  entitled  "Votiva  Tabula,"  which  did  hinv  great 
credit,  and  procured  him  many  friends.-  The  French  am- 
bassador became  one  of  his  patrons  (for  Henry  IVi-at.that 
time  sent  protestant  ambassadors  into  protestant  countries), 
and  recommended  him  to  the  queen- mother,  ~by  whose  in- 
terest he  obtained  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Ley- 
den,'  then  vacant.  This  he  held  for  five  or  six  years ;  and 
among  other  disciples,  who  afterwards  became  Celebrated^ 
he  had  Hugo  Grotius. '  He  read  lectures  upon- Aristotle, 
and  disciplined  his  scholars' in  the  art  of  disputing;*  of 
which  he  made  himself  so  great  a  master,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  with  great  spirit  and  success  into  the  con*, 
troversies  with  the  catholics/  Scaliger  was  very  much  his 
patron;  and  when  Du  Moulin  published  his  Logic  at  Ley- 
den  in  1596,  said  of  the  epistle  prefatory,  ^' hasc  epistola 
non  est  hujus  eevi.'*  He  taught  Greek  also  in  the  divinity 
-schools,  in  which  he  was  extremely  well  skilled,  as  appears 
firom  his  book  entitled  "  Novitas  Papismi,"  where  h^  ex- 
poses cardinal  Perron's  ignorance  of  that  language. 
*  In  1599  he  went  to  Paris,  to  be  minister  at  Charenton, 
aod  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  sister, 
who  was  then  married  to- Henry  of.  Lorraine, .  duke  of  Bar, 
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•od  eontinoed  a  determined  prolestant  in  spite  erf  all  at- 
tempts Id  coiilrert  her.  The  pope  applied  to  Henry  IV4 
concerning  the  coiiverdion  of  bis  sister,  and  Henry  em^ 
ployed  his  divines  to  argue  witb  her;  but  Dii  Moulin 
strengthened  her  sentiments  against  all  their  artiGi^es; 
Perron  and  Cotton  were  the  men  chiefly  eiliployedi  with 
whdm  Du  Moulin  bad  frequent  conflicts;  and  when  Henry 
begged  her  only  to  bear  bis  chaplains  preach,  she  con-^ 
sented  to  hear  father  Cotton,  wbo  was  immediately  ordered 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  his  sister  in  the  very  plaee 
where  Du  Mdulin  had  preached  before.  On  tbis  dceasion, 
Id  secure  ber^lf  the  better  against  the  wiles  of  tbis  Jesuit^ 
she  ebntriv6d  to  have  Du  Moulin  so  placed  that  be  might 
beiir  all  that  Cdtton  said. 

Though  Henry  IV.  did  not  much  relish  Du  MonlinU 
endeavours  td  convert  bis  sister,  yet  he  ha3d  always  a  great 
regard  for  hidn,  of  wbich  Du  Moulin  retained  a  very  gyrate- 
ful  remembrance ;  and  after  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1610^ 
be  publicly  eharged  the  murder  of  that  monarch  tipdn 
Cotton  and  the  whole  order  of  Jesuits.  It  had  been,  said 
that  Ravillac  was  excited  to  that  desperate  act  by  some 
opinions  derived  (roitk  tb^  writings  of  tbe  Jesuits,  of  Ma- 
riana in  particular,  touching  the  persons  and  authority  of 
kings:  upon  which  account  father  Cottan  published  an 
'^  Apologetidal  Piece,'*  to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Je- 
suits was  exactly  conformable  to  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  Thit  was  answered  by  Du  Moulin  in  a  book 
entitled  <^  Anticetton ;  or,  a  Refutation  of  Fsftber  Cot- 
ton ;"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tbe  Je^iti 
were  tbe  real  authors  of  that  execrable  parricide ;  thodgb 
aome  indeed  have  doubted  whether  he  was  tbe  author  of 
ihat  book.  In  1615,  James  L  who  had  long  correSfxinded 
with  Du  Moulin  by  letters,  invited  him  to  England ;  but 
this  invitation  his  church  at  Paris  would  not  sufler  bim  to 
at!cept  till  he  bad  given  a  solemn  promise,  in  the  face  of 
bis  congregation,  that  he  would  return  to  them  at  the  end 
pf  three  months.  The  king  received  him  witb  great  aflPeo- 
tion ;  took  him  to  Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment, where  be  Vas  honoured  with  a  doctor's  degree ;  and, 
at  his  departure  from  England,  presented  him  with  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  Do  Moulin  had  after* 
wards  innumerable  disputes  witb  the  Jesuits,  firbo,  wbep 
they  found  bim  deaf  to  their  promises  of  great  rewards, 
attem|Med  moi^  than  once  Ms  life,  so  that  he  Was  dbliged 
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mt  Jeagtfa  slwmys'  to  faiave  a  guard.  In  IdlT',  wh;^  t^ 
United  Provinces  desired  the  reformed  cburches  of  Eng- 
land, France,  iind  Germany  to  send  some  of  their  ministevs 
to  the  synod  of  Dart,  Du  Moulin  aiid  three  others  were 
deputed  by  the  Galiican  church,  hut  were  forbidden  to  go 
by  the  king  upon  pain  of  death.  In  1618  he  had  an  invJU 
tatioa  from  Leyden  to  611  their  divinity  chair,  which  was 
vacant,  but  refused  to  accept  of  it.  In  1620,  ^hen  be 
was  preparing  to  go  to  the  national  synod  of  the  Gallicaa 
churcli,  lord  Heibert  of  Cherbury,  then  aofybassador  from 
Britain  at  the  court  of  France,  asked  him  to  write  to  king 
James,  and  to  urge  him,  if  poi>sible,  to  undertake  the  dd- 
fence  of  his  son-in-law  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  the^ 
stood  in  need  of  it.  Du  Moulin  at  first  declined  the  office ; 
hut  the  ambassador,  knowing  his  interest  with  James,  would 
not  admit  of  any  excuse.  This  brought  him  into  trouble; 
for  it  was  soon  after  decreed  by  an  order  of  parliament,  tfaa^t 
be  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  for  baviug  solicited  a 
foreign  prince  to  take  up  arms  for  the  protestant  churches, 
il^pprised  of  this,  he  secr£tly  betook  himself  to  the  ambas-» 
sador  lord  Herbert,  who  suspected  that  his  letters  to  the 
king  were  intercj^ted ;  and  m^o  ad-vised  him  to  fly,  as  tfa^ 
only  means  of  providing  for  his  safety.  He  went  to  Sedan^ 
where  he  accepted  the  divinity  professorship  and  the  ttii- 
nistry  of  the  church  ;  both  which  be  held  to  Jthe  tin^e  of  his 
ideatfa,  which  happened  March  10,  L653y  in  bis  ninetieth 
year.  He  took  a  journey  in^o  England  in  1603,  when^as- 
dinal  Perron'^  book  was  published  against  king*  J^noes; 
:and,  at  that  king's  instigation,  uudectook  to  answer  it« 
This  anssii^r  was  published  at  Sedan,  after  the  death  of 
< James,  under  the  title  of  '<  Novitas  Pfiipismiy  ^e  Berroati 
iGonfutatio,  ^regisque  Jacobi,  sed  magissacrsB  aresita^is  der 
ifie^io.'*  He  was  .the  author  of  maay  other  learned  vcorks^ 
of  which  4he  {irincipal  are,  '^  The  i^natomy  of  Arminiaii- 
4^;"  *>, A  Treatise  on  the  Keys  of  the  Church;'?  f*Tbe 
iCapuchin,  or  History  oftheMopks;"  ^>  A  Defence  of  the 
Beformed  Gbqjx^s,"  &c.  &c. ' 

MOULIN  (P£T£R  DU),  son  of  the  fwecedifig,  and  f 
•clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  ^as  t)orn  at  Paris^ 
4d>out  1 600.  He  studied  at  Leyden^  ivhere^be  ,was  admitted 
.to  4he'4.egcee  of  dootc^  of  divinity.     He  aftei^/sards  came 

•1  The  belt  acsoant  we  haVe  seen^of  Da  Moillm  is  that  id  n3atei*»  V'lim  Silee* 
torum  Virorum.— Saxii  On^mast  7;    ^    '    >t 
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to  England',  and  was  incorpiirated 'in 'the  saine. degree 4ie 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  patronized  by  Ri- 
chard,  earl  of  Cork,  who  appointed  him  -  governor  to  his 
sonSy  whom  he  aft^rvnirds  accompanied  to.  Oxford.     Here 

•  Du  Moulin  remained  two  years  or  more,  and  preached  fre- 
quently in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East.     After  the 

.restoration  of  Charles  JI.  he  was  *  appointed  chaplain  in 
•ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  city  be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  4ied 
.in  1684,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  bis  age.     He  was 
.author  of  several   works,  of  which  we  may  mention,  1. 
«*'The  Peace  of  the  Suul;"   a  translation   of  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  John  Scrope,  in  1765,  2  vola..    2.  *' A 
;  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Religion."     Of  this  book  the 
reader  may  see  a  curious  account  in  Gent«  Mag.  vol.  XLIII. 
:p.  369.     He  was  author  of  the  famous  work  entitled  '<  Re- 
.gii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad  Ccelum,""  which  was  published  at 
.'the  Hague,  in  1652,  by  M.  Alexander  Morei     Anthony 
Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  an  honest,  zealous  CaL- 
vinist.     He  had  a  younger  brother,  Lewis.  Du  Moulin,  who 
^settled  also  in  England,  where  he  long  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  violent  and  illiberal  writings  against  the  church 
.of  England,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Wood^  but 
ha  retracted  many  of  bis  opinions  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
'Burnet,  at  the  timie  of  his  death,  Oct;  20,  1683.^  .  ^  ; 
MOUNTAGU,  or  MONTAGUE  (Richard),  a  learned 

•  English  divine,  born  in  1578,  at  Dorney^^in  Buckingham- 
shire, was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Lawrence  Mouotague,  vicar 
of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  oa  the 
foundation,*  and  was  elected  thence  to  King's  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1594,  where  he  obtaineda  fellowship.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in'  1598,  and  that  of  M;  A.  in 
J 602,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Wotton-Cburthey  in  the  dioc^ese  of  Wetla,  and  alsio  a  pre- 
bend of  that  church.  .The  editor  of  bis  life  in  thef  piog. 
BriL  says  that  his  next  promotion  was  to  a  fellowship  of 
Eton  college,  where  he  assisted  sir  Henry  Savile  in  pre- 

.paring  his  celebrated  edition  of  St.  Cbrysostom's  works; 
.and  in  1610,  he  published  there,  in  4to,  <<The  two  Invec- 
.tives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  against  Julian,''  with  the  notes 
of  Nounus ;  but  although  the  latter  part  of: this  may  be  true, 

1  Aib.  Ox.  vol.  IT.— Preface  to  Dr.  Scrope's  edition  of  his  *f  Peice  of  ibe 
Soul."— Birch'i  Tmotson. 
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be  was  not  cbosen  fellow^  of  Eton  until  April  29,  1613,  in 
which  year  also  (May  14)  he  was  inductea  into  the  rectory 
of  S^mford  Rivers  in  Essex,  then  in  the  gift  of  Eton  coU 
lege.     On  the  death  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  he  was  requested 
by  the  king  to  write  some  animadversions  on  the  Annals  of 
Baronius,  for  which  he^  was  well  qualified,  having  mada' 
ecclesiastical  history  very  much  his  study  from  his  earliest 
years.     He  had  in  fact  begun  to  make  notes  on  Baronias 
for  his  private  use,  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,* 
James  I.,  himself  no  contemptible  thec^ogian,  be  intimated 
bis  {>leasure  on  the  subject  to  Mr;  Moontagu,  who  began 
to  prepare  for  the* press  in  1615.     He  was  at  this  time 
chaplain  to  his  majesty,  and  the  following  year  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  which  he  resigned  soon 
after  for  the  archdeaconry,    and  was  admitted  into  that 
office  Sept.  15, 4617.     In  July  1620,  he  proceeded  bache-^ 
lor  of  divinity,  and  with  his  fellowship  of  Eton  held,  by 
dispensation^  a  canonry  of  Windsor. 

In  1621,  he  preaclied  a  sermon  before  the  king  at-Wind- 
sor,  .upon  Ps.  I.  15,  in  which  there  were  some  expressions 
supposed  by  some  of  his  hearers  to  favour  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  invocation  of.  saints  ;  and  this  obliged  him  to  pub- 
.  lish  his  sentiments  more  fully  in  a  treatise  !^  On  the  Invo- 
cation ot  Saints,*'  which,  although  he  faqcied  it  a  complete 
defence,  certainly  gave  rise  to  those  suspicions  whichibisr 
enemies  afterwards   urged  more  fully  against' him.     The 
same  year,  he  published  his  '^  Diatribas  upon  the  first  part 
of  Mr.'  Selden's  History  of  Tythes."     In  this  work  he  en- 
deavours, and  certainly  not  unsuccessfully,  to  convict  SeU* 
den  of  many  errors,  and  of  obligations  to,  other  authors 
which  he  has  neglected  to  acknowledge.     The  .king,  at 
least,  was  80' much  pleased  with  it,  as  to  order  Selden  to 
desist  from  the  dispute.     It  appears  by  this  work  that  Mr. 
Mountagu  availed  himself  of  many  manuscripts^ which. he 
had  been  at  the  expence  of  procuring  from  abroad,  and  it 
is  said  that  there  were  a  great  m^ny  of  these  in  his  library 
when  he  died^  but  that  they  were  taken  away  by  Millicent^ 
bis.chaplain,  who  becamie  a  Jesuit.     In  1622  he:pub)ished 
his  animadversions  on  the  annals  of  Baronius,  under  the 
title  of  **  Anafec'ta  Ecclesiasticarum  Exercitationum,'Vfol. 

In  1694  he  became  involved  in .  those  controversies  and 
imputations  on  his* character  as  a  divine,  which,  moreor 
less,  .disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  of  his  life; 
The^  were  occasioned  by .  the:  following  ci^rcumstauccs. 
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Some  popish  priests  and  Jesaits  were  exeeutiag  tbefe  mh* 
sion  al  Sumford-Riyers,  in  Essex,  of  wi)icb  be  was  then 
rector ;  and  to  secure  bis  flock  against  tbeir  attempts,  be 
left  Bome  propositions  at  tbe  place  of  their  meeting,  witb 
M  intimattun  that,  if  any  of  those  missionanea  cpuld  give  a 
iatisfttctory  answer  to  tbe  queries  he  had  put,  be  would 
immediately  become  tbeir  proselyte.     lo  these,   be  re^ 
quired  of  tbe  papists  to  pnov^,  that  the  preseot  Romae 
^burcb  is  either  the  catholic  church,  or  ^  sound  asei;nber  of 
tbe  catholic  church ;  that  tbe  present  church  of  Eogland  is 
Dot  e  true  meobber  of  the  catholic  chnrob ;  and  that  all 
those  points,  or  any  one  of  those  points  which  the  chnrob 
of  Rome  maintains  against  tbe  church  of  England,  wete^ 
or  was,  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church,  the 
decided  doctrine  of  the  representative  chusdhin  any  gene* 
ral  council,  or  of  tional  approved  by  a  geaeral  cqunol,  or 
tkc  dogmatical  resolution  of  any  one  fa^ier  for  500  years 
after  Christ.    On  tbeir  proving  all  this  in  tbe  aflkmative^ 
he  promised  to  subscribe  to  their  faith.    Instead,  however, 
of  returning  any  answer,  a  small  pamphlet  was  left  at  last 
for  him,  entitled  '*  A  new  Gag  for  the  old  GospeL'^    To 
this  he  replied,  in  f*  An  Answer  to  tbe  Ute  Gagf^r  of  the 
Protestants,"  1624,  4to,  which  gave  great  oS^e  to  the 
(Halvinasts,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  and  powerfol  party 
in  tbe  churcb,  apd  thus  dnew  upon  turn  enemiea  from  is 
quarter  he  did  not  expect :  and  tbeir  indignation  against 
liim  ran  so  high,  that  Ward  and  Yates,  ^wo  lecturers  at 
Ipswich,  collected  out  of  bis  book  some  points,  which  Sbey 
conceived  to  savour  of  popery  and  Arminiaoisfn,  in  order 
to  have  them  presented  to  tbe  next  parliament.  Aiouotagn, 
having  procured  a  copy  of  the  iofoaqiuion  against  bim, 
applied  to  the  king  16c  protection,  wi^o  gave  him  }ea,ve  ti 
appeal  to  himself,  and  to  print  his  defence.  <  Upon  this^ 
he  wrote  his  book  entitled  *f  Appello  iGaesanem ;  a  jnat  Apr 
peal  against  two  unjust  Informers  ;'*  which,  having  the ap^ 
probation  of  Br.  White,  dean  of  Gariisle,  wfaomhing  Jbmes 
prdered  to  read,  and  give  his  sense  of  it,  was  published  ift 
1 625,- 4t9,  but  addressed  to  Charles  |.  James  dying:  faefbni 
Ihe  book  was  printed  off.  .  , 

In  this  work  many  of  the  acknowledged  doctriaea  bI  the 
church  of  England  are  undoubtedly  maintained  srith  great 
force  of  argument,  but  there  are  other  points  io  whicl^  be 
afforded  just  ground  for  the  auspicioos  alleged  against  iam% 
Jmd  that  this  wi^  the  o{^nioii  of  .many  divinca  of  that  pesiod 


if^lMMd  fttm  the  Bnwmn  to  hfa  <<  Appeiir*  piibliAai  W^ 
U  i>f .  JMatthair  Skitdiffb,  demof  ExhUit.  9.  Mr.  fient^ 
Button  in  bu  <<  Plea  to  an  Appealer''  Lolkd:  ie8&,  4Mk>.  a^. 
Miv  Fvaiioift  KatiB,  tfterwards  provost  of  Eton  college,  in 
kift  '^  Tetiis  Vai^alM,'^  ibidv  1.626y  4to.  4r.  Mr.  John  Vkteir, 
B«  Di  fotixmltf  ftUov»  of  Emenoel  oelleg^  m  CtftAbfTidge^ 
eftenmcd»  mintaief  of  St  Andreir^s  in  Nom^ioh,  in  bis  book 
enuded  <'  Ifatt  md  GaMmm,"  ibid.  1686,  4to.  5.  Mr.  An- 
febcuiy  .WottoMir  pvotemot  of  dignity  in  GrcMiam  oollege.  ^. 
Dn  Daniel  Faatly,  in  lMa.<^Pdagius  Redimus;  or,  Pela^ 
gjim  raked  out  of.theakbesiby  AronatiiB  and  bis  scbokrs/* 
ibid;,  lidfi^  4to«.  ^hia  ho&k  contains  two  paraltefo^  one  be- 
tween tbe  JiBelagiads  an«k'AMitiuiine;  the  other  he^een  the 
etaaaoh  odBsomi  tbe  ia^pfieaiery  Mn  Mobntagu,  and  the 
church  o£<£aig^aady  rwtbraeooliiains ;  together  wi€h  a  vrric 
of  teraan  saied :  a^aiasto .  the  appaateiv  7«  Dr.  George  Carle* 
ten»;  btaiiop  of  (iMuchcstef,  iU  hia  <<  EKaminaiion  of  those 
Uangs^  irhaMflK  the  audior  of  the  hite  Appeate  botdelly  the 
dai^inesi  of '  th»  Pelagiaafe  andi  Armtoiatia  to  bO'  the  doc- 
tttoefeof  tbaeiMwch'of  fiogftuid;'  ibid.  IGW^  4to. ' 
•^  '.The  eoMvoMeiayv  beaneaer^  was  not  to  be' left  to  divines^ 
who  aia!)pibe>  supiMscd  juilgea  of  tbeatybjeot.  The  parlia^ 
anentjaihi^ asm  June  18,  t625j  thought  jfyroper  to  take  up 
tlii»:  aafagea^'  and  Mr  .  Mopntagu  was  ordered  ao  appear 
befiarpdre  Jioarie  .ofrCoaMnona,  and  being 'brought  to  the 
baa  Jttiy  tl-^  the  speaker  told-  hiwiy  that  it  waathe  pleasure 
ofifihe  Umtmi  ^aib  the) censure  of  his  books  heuld  be  'post- 
poned fas  somof iime^  i  but  tittt  ia  the  iaaetioi  he  should  be 
QOdiawHed  to  thatcuaiodj^of  tht>  aefyeAvt  at  ^arms/  He  was 
aftai|attnisjobltgeii.«torgtve  the  security  of  iSOOOi.  for  his 
appeaaaoaet  Theifciwgy  howevecv  was- displeased  woth-she 
parli—ent^s? pgwcecdinga  agasaat  our  autisar}  and  biahep 
Imu/L  applied  to^  the  dttJse  of  Buekingbam  in  bis  favour ; 
lCs;rMonnSagtLaiso  wnote  a  letter  to  that. duke^  entreating 
bias  tar  repaesent  Us  case  to  Ua  oM^esty  ;  aad  this  appiiea* 
tioamma  seeonded  sowie  feia  days  after  by  a  letter  of  the 
bishepa  of  Ozfard,  Rochester^  and  St.  David's,  to  the  d«die. 
in  the  neoct  parliaiaent^  ia  1666,  omr  autbqf*s  Appello  Cm^ 
aareaa^'  wis  referred  to  the  eousideration  of  tbe  comaaiuee 
far.  religioB,  fron  wheoft>  Mr.  Pym  brotight  a  report  on  the 
Mlb-ol;AfNcil  concerning  Beveral  erroneous  opinions  oen- 
taifiad  ia  it»  Upon  tbia  it  was*  resolved  by  tbe  House  of 
QoaoNaeMy  1.  ^<  Tbat  Mr.  Mountwgw  bad  disturbed  the 
Meeejof  the  dmccb^  by  peUisking.  daetnnes^  eoatwy  t0 
VokXXlL  II 
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Uif  artkUt  of  the  clittrcb  of  Eogtand,  and  the  book  of 
booiiliet.  2.  Thi^t  there  are  divers  paitages  in  bis  book» 
especinllv  againtc  tbuie  be  calletb  puritans,  apt  to  move 
sedition  betwixt  the  liiog  and  his  subjectSf  .aod  between 
subject  and  subject.  $•  That  the  whole  frame  and  scope 
of  his  books  is  to  diseoorage  the  well-a£Pected  ia  religion 
from  the  true  religion  establbhed  in  the  cburcb,  andto 
incline  them,  andt  as  much  as  in  him  Uv,  to  reconcile  them 
t<i  popery."  And  accordingly  articles  were  exhibited 
against  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  thin  impeach* 
nient  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  what  nuu^ 
ner  the  Comgions  iii.tended  to  prosecute  their  charge,  or 
how  far  they,  proceeded.  Kuabwortb,  -after  maeb  inquii^, 
could  not  find  thai  Mr.  Mountagu  was  brought  to  his  de- 
^Quce,  or  that  be  returned  any  answer  to  the  articles. 

This  prosecuMQu  from  the  parliament  seems  to  have  re* 
commended  him  mote  strongly  to  the  cdul-t,  foiv  in  1 6Si8, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  pa  the 
death  of  one  of  his  opponents,  Dr.  Carletoo.*  On  August 
22,  16>!8,  the  day  appointed  for  his  confiraMttion,  &  singu- 
lar scene  took  place.  On  such  occasious  it  is  usual  to  give 
a  formal  noticje,,  that  if  any  person  caa  objeoi  either  against 
the  party  elected,  or  the  legality  of  the  election,  tbey  are 
to  wme  and  ofler  their  exceptions  at  the  day  prefii^ed; 
Tbis  intimatbn  b^g  given,,  one  Mr.  Humphreys^  and 
William  Jones,  a  stationer  of  London,!  excepted  against 
Mountagu  as  a  person  unqualified  for  the  episcopel  6io€* 
tioo,  charging  him  with  popery,  Arminianism,  and .  other 
heterodoxies,,  for  .which  his  books  had  been  censored  in 
the  former  parliament.  Fuller  tells  us,  ^  that  exception 
was  taken  at  Jones's  exceptions  (wfaieh  the  record  calls 
*  prseteosos  Articulos)'  as  defective^  ia  some  legal  formali- 
ties. Ichave  been  informed,'*  ccmtinueshe,  *^  it  was  at^ 
tedg(e4  against  bim  for  brioging  in  bis  objections  viva  voce^ 
Iiiid  not  by  a  proctor,  that  court  adjudging  all  private  per« 
«Qns  effectually  dumb,  who  speak  not  by  one  admitted  to 
plead  therein.  Jones  returofd,  vthat  he  could  npt  get  any 
proctor,  though  pressing  tbem  importunately,  and  profer<> 
ing  them  tbeir  fee  to  present  his  exceptions,  and  iifaerefore 
was  necessiuited  ore  Unus  t\x^te  toalledge  them  agaiiut  Mf^ 
.Mouniagu.  Tite  register  niejitioneth  no  pariieufhr.  de>r 
fects  in  his  exceptions;  but  Dr.  Rives,  substitute  at  that 
time  for  tlie  vicar- general,  declined  tO;  take  any  notice  of 
them,   sind  concludeth  Jones  amohgift  the  contumacious, 
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*  q«iod  itiilio  modo  iegUiofe  comparuit,  nee  aliqiiiil  irf  hac 
parte  juxta  Juris  exigentiam  diceret,  exciperet,  vel  oppo^ 
neret*'  Yet  this  good  Jon^s  did  bishop  Mounts^u,  that  he 
caused  his  acklressesto  the  king  to  procure  a  pardon,  which 
iMiift  granted  unto  him,  in  form  like  those  given  at  the  co* 
conation,  save  that  some  particulars  were. inserted  therein^ 
for  the  pardoning  of  all  errors  i>eretofore  committed  either 
in  speaking,  writing,  or  publishing,  whereby  he  might 
hereafter  be  questioned."  »  .      : 

With  the  biriioprie  of  Chichester,  he  was  allowed  t6 
held  the  racfory  &f  Peiwortih,  and  having  now  a  protection 
from  his  enemies,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  fa^ 
vourite  study  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  6rst  published 
his  **  Originum  Ecclcsiasticarum  Apparatus,*'  at  Oxford, 
1635,  which  was  followed  in  1636  by  bis  **  Originum  Ec« 
cJesiasticarum,  Tomus  Primus,'*  Lond.  fol.  In  li638,  on 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wren  to  Ely,  bishop  Mountagu  was? 
translated  to  Norwich.  Although  now  in  a  bad  state  of 
(wealth,  from  an  aguish  complaint,  he  continued  his  re^ 
searches  into  ecclesiastical  history,  and  published  a  second 
voiuoie  undev  the  title  of  ^*  Theantbropicon  ;  sen  de  vita 
JesB  Cbristt  originum  ecclcsiasticarum  libn  duo.  Accedit . 
Grecofum  versio,  et  index  utriusque  partis,*'  Lond.  1640. 
He  died  April  13,  1641,  and  was  interred  in  the  choir  of 
Norwich  cathedral.  After  his  death  appeared  a  posthu* 
mous  work,  "The  Acts  and  Monoments  of  the  Church 
before  Christ  incarnate,"  1642,  fol.  wijth  the  singularity 
of  a  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  Latin,  which  he  had 
himself  prepared.  In  165 1  also  was  published  his  '<  Versio 
et  notsB  in  Pbotii  epistolas,"  Gr.  Lat.  fol. 

Bishop  Mountagu  was  allowed  by  his  opponents  to  be 
a  man  of  eRtensiveiearoing,  particularly  in  ecclesiastical 
history ;  but  of  a  warm  temper,  and  frpm  his:  attachtnent 
to  the  writonga  of  the  fathers,  holding  somQ..pecnliar  opi- 
iiio4is,  wbioh  were  acceptable  neither  to  churchmen  or  sec- 
taries. Fuller  says  of  him,  that  ^'  his  great  parts  were  at^ 
tended  with  a  tartness  of  writing ;  very  sharp  the  nib  of  his 
pen,  and  much  gall  in  the  ink,  against  such  as  ofiposed 
him.  However,  such  the  equability  of  this  sharpness  of 
bts  style,  he  was  impartial  therein  :  be  he  ancient  or  mo- 
dern writer,  papist  or  protestant,^  that  stood  in  his  way, 
they  should  equally  tast^  theneo£"  Sielden  was  one  of 
those  against  whom  he  exercised^not  a  little  of  this  sharp- 
ness of  style  *,  and  yet,  which  is  a  considerable  testimony, 

II  2 
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in.  bin  fiiToor»  <*  he  ofWB«  tiim  lo  h«ve  been  i^  man  weH 
tkilM  10  micieei  Iceroing.'' ' 

MOU.NJFOKT  (WiuiAM),  m  Eeg li«b  dmuMtic  witeiv 
but  in  much  greater  fminence  m  ati  acuify  was  bom  ie 
l««d»  in  SAeffoffdahire.  it  it  pnobabte,  that  be  went  earlf 
upon  ibe  amget  at  it  is  certain  that  be  die4  young ;  mi 
4400b  ioformi  es^  ibat,  after  bia  Attaining  a  degree  of  ex* 
cellence  in  bia  profeation,  lie  was  eeierteinad  for  some 
time  in  the  family  of  the  iord-cbancellor  Jefferiei,  ^  yrbo»'* 
91^4  air  Jubn  Reresby,  *^  at  an  entertaiiuntQt  of  the  lord- 
fM{|rof  and  court  of  aMermeni,  in  the  yemf  16M,  c^Ued  far 
Ml.  Mpuntfan  to  diveit  the  ooeipe»y  (as  bia  lordship  was 
pleased  tp  tem  it):  be  beiiq;  aa  exoelleiil  mieiie>  my  lord 
eiade  hhn  plead  befoie  bim  im  a  feigaed  aBiise>  in  wbieb  be 
aped  all  the  great  lawyers  of  tbe  age  in  their  tone  of  voice, 
^od  in  their  action  and  gesture  of  iody,  to  ijbe  wiy  great 
ridicule  not  only  of  tl^  lawyersi  but  of  tbe^  leer  iiscdf  | 
^biob»  to  me  (says  tbe  bietoriisn)^  did  net  seeaa  al^etber 
prudeet  in  a  man  of  bis,  lofty  ssation  in  tbe  law :  diverting 
iA  certainly  waa;  but  prudent  in  tbe  lord  bigb^ebeeeelkir 
I  sbaU  never  think  it/^  After  tbe  fbll  of  Jefi(Mries»  our 
embor  egain  returned  to  tbe  stage^  ii>  whkb  pfciessioe  he 
Qoeiiaued  till  his.  deaths  io  169a.  Cibbe^,  in  his  <*  Apo-» 
Ifigy,^^  saya  that  he  waa  uK,  well  mader  fair,  and  of  en 
agreeable  aspect ;  bis  voice  clear^  fell,  and  melodiona;  a 
most  afiectiDg  lover  ia  tragedy^  and  ib  oomedy  geve  the 
truest  life  to  tbe  veal  character  of  a  fine  gentleman*  Ib: 
scenes  of  gaiiety^  he  never  broke  into  thaft  respect  that  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  equal  or  auperior  charaeterh,  tbe«igh 
inferior  actors  played  tbem,  nor  sought  to  acqqiiwi  buy  adh 
ventage  over  other  performera  by  &nesae^  or  stagCKtricfcs, 
bat  only  by  surpaaaingi  theoa  ip  true  and  masterly  toeebes 
of  nature.  He.  might  perhaps  bawe  attained,  a  higher  de* 
gite  of  excellence  and  filmed  bad  he  net  been,  untioaely 
cut  ofi^  by  the  hands  of  an  aasassHti  m  tbe  tbirty-.^isd 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  ia  tbtts  refauted.  Lord  Moheoi 
a  man  of  loose  morata,  and  ef  a  torinifem  and.  raoeeaous 
spiriAy  hady  from  a  kind  of  aynqMahy  of  diaposatien^  cee^ 
tracted  the  closest  intimacy  vritb  one  captain  Hill,,  a  ^ill 
more  worthless  chaeacter,  wbo  bad  long  en^rtainad  ^. 
passion  for  that  celebrated  aetresa  Mrsw  Bracegitdle«  This 
lady,  however^  had  rejected  btm^  witb  the  contemptuoul 

wood's  Alunni  Cton^nfes. 
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disdain  wiiieh'hts  character  justly  deserved ;  fttid  tilis  ifHi^' 
menty  fliirs  vanity  would  not  suffer  bim  to  liltril^«ite  lo 
lUiy  odier  oame  tfalin  a  pre-eiigageiQenk  in  favour  bf  smn^ 
dtber  lover.  Mountfort's  agreeable  person^  his  frequetltly 
performitigr  the  cotinter-parts  in  k>ve  scenes  with  Mr^. 
Bracegirdte)  and  tbe  respect  wfaith  lie  used  nlfiriiys  tb  )^&y 
Iter^  -iiidaced  oaipui>n^  Hill  to  fix  on  htcn,  though  d  mitrried 
man^  as  the  supposed  bar  to  his  own  success.  GfoWn 
desperate  tb^n  of  succeeding  by  fair  me^lns,  he  deteb^ 
Hiiiied  to  attempt  force :  and,  comuniunidsting  bis  de^igil- 
to  lard  MohUAy  whose  attachment  to  him  was  so  great  dt 
to  render  him  the  accomplice  in  ail  his  schl^med^  and  the 
promoter  evert  of  his  most  criminal  pleasures^  they  deter-^ 
mined  on  a  plan  for  carrying  her  away  from  the  play^-bouse ; 
but,  not  finding  her  there,  they  got  intelligence  whet^ 
she  was  to  sup^  and^  bating  hired  a  number  of  soldiers  and 
a  eoacb  for  the  purposei^  waited  neiir  the  door  fot  her 
^omitig  out  $  and,  on  her  so  doing,  the  Ruffians  aetUiilly 
seized  her,  and  were  going  to  force  b^r  into  the  coach  ^ 
but  her  maitber,  and  the  geotlemain  whose  house  she  came 
out  of,  interposing  till  &rtber  asnlstaiice  could  tome  up, 
abe  was  rescued  from  them,  and  safely  escorted  te  her  owii 
hduse*  Lord  Mohun  and  captain  Hill^  however,  enraged 
at  their  disappotntment  in  this  ai^tempt^  immediately  re^ 
sblved  on  one  of  another  kind^  and,  with  violent  impreca- 
tions, openly  vowed  reve«ige  on  Mr*  Mountfort*  Mrs. 
Bracegitdle^s  mother,  and  a  gentlemsln,  who  wer^  eaf« 
witnesses  to^  tbeiir  threats^  in^mediaiely  sent  to  inform  Mrs. 
Mountlort  of  ber  fausband'ft  dianger,  with  their  Opinioti  that 
she  should  warn  bim  of  4t^  and  advise  him  not  to  coniH^ 
home  that  night;  b«t^  unfortunately,  no  messenger  Mrs. 
Mountfort  sent  was  able  to  find  him^  in  the  mean  time, 
hie  lordship  and  the  captain  paraded  tiie  streets  with  their 
swords  drawn,  tiU  about  mfdnight,  when  Mr.  Mountfort, 
on  his  return  home^  was  met  and  saluted  in  a  friefidly 
manner  by  lord  Mobun;  but,  while  that  scandal  to  the 
rank  and  title  whieh  be  bore  was  treacbe^octsly  holdi^^g 
him  in  a  cont^ersation,  the  assassin  Hill,  being  at  his  back^ 
first  gave  bUn  a  de^erate  bloMr  on  the  te«ld  >mb  his  left 
band,  and  immediately  afterwardt^  hef^if^  Mr  Mof^r^ffoft 
bad  time  to  dra^  and  stand  oti  his  defence,  b^,  with  tbi^ 
sword  he  held  ready  in  his  right,  ran  him  through  the  body.- 
This  last  circumstance  Mr.  Mountfort  declared,  as  a  dying 
man,  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  surgeon  who  attended  hini. 
Hill  immediately  made  bis  escape;  but  lord  Mohun  was 
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uimi,  and  stood  his  trial :  but  «6  it  did  not  appear  that 
lie  imjnediatdy  auttied  Hill  in  the  perpetrating  tbb 
aifaasinationi  and  that,  although  lord  Mohun  bail  joined 
with  the  captain  in  his  threats  of  revenge,  yet  ihe  actual 
mention  of  murder  could  not  be  proved,  his  lordship  was 
acquitted  by  his  peers*  He  afterwards,  however,  bioEwelf 
lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  duke  Hamilton,  in  which  it  has 
been  hinted  that  some  of  the  same  kind  of  treachery, 
which  be  had  been  an  abettor  of  in  the  above-meutioDed 
affair,  was  put  in  practice  against  himself.  Mr.  Mount- 
fort's  death  happened  in  Norfolk-street  in  the  Sttand,  in 
the  winter  of  1692.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  left  behind  him  six  dra^ 
matic  pieces,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  **  Biographia 
Dramatica.'*^* 

MOUNTENEY,  or  MOUNTNEY  (Richaed),  an  Eog- 
lish  lawyer,  and  classical  editor,  the  son  of  Richard 
Mounteney  of  Putney  in  Surrey,  was  born  there  in  1707, 
and  educated  at  Eton  school,  whence  he  went,  in  1725, 
to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degrees  of 
A.  B.  in  1729,  and  A.  M.  1735,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  became,  is 
1737,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland^  In 
1743  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  famous  trial  between 
James  Annesley,  esq.  and  Richard  earl*  of  Anglesey.  In 
1759  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Mount  Alexan- 
der, and  died  in  1768.  To  these  scanty  memoirs,  we 
have  only  to  add  ths^t,  in  1731,  he  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  <<  Select  Orations''  of  Demosthenes,  which  has 
been  often  reprinted,  but  seldom  with  accuracy.  The  best 
part  of  the  work  is  the  critical  observations  upon  the  Ul- 
pian  commentary  by  Dr.  Chapman,  fellow  of  King's  college, 
Cambridge  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  is  bis  dedication 
to  the  deceased  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  edition  of 
1748.  It  was  to  die  Walpoles  he  owed  his  promotions. 
In  1748  he  also  published  *<  Observations  on  the  probable 
issue  of  the  Congress,"  8vo,  printed  by  Mr.  Bowyer. 
Momiteney's  Demosthenes  was  long  a  favourite  book  with 
the  university  students  to  give  up^  as  it  is  called^  on  their 
examinations,  but  at  Oxford  it  has  of  late  been  rejected 
by  the  examiners,  as  an  insufficient  proof  of  classical  pro- 
ficiency.' 

'  Biog,  Dram  —Cibbet's  Lives. 
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MOUIUjUES  (Michael),  a  French  malbeknatipian, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Anvergne  about  1643,  became  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  mathematics  in  different  seminar 
ries  bebngiog  to  the  Jesuits,  and  was  at  length  appointed 
professor- royal  at  the.  university  of  Touloiise.  He  died,  in 
17 IS,  asacri6ce  to  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
dniiiqr  the  dreadful  pestilential  disorder  which  then  raged 
at  Toulouse.  To  very  profound  as  well  as  entensive  eru* 
ditioh,  he  united  the  most  polished  and  amiable  manners, 
and  the  most  ardent  piety,  which  made  him  zealous  in  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  'He  was  a 
considerable  writer :  his  most  celebrated  pieces  are,  ^*  New 
Elements  of  Geometry,  comprised  in  less  than  fifty  Propo- 
sitions ;"  **  A  Parallel  between  Christian  Morality  and  that 
of  the  Ancient  Philosophers  ;*'  **  An  Explanation  of  the 
Theology  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  of  the  other  learned 
Sects  in  Greece,  for  the  Purpose  of  illustrating  the  Writ<- 
ings  of  the  Christian  Fathers;*'  and  *^  A  Treatise  oh 
French  Poetry.*' ' 

MOUSTIER,  or  MOUTIER.     See  DESMOUSTIER. 

MOYLE  (Walter,  esq.),  an  ingenions  aind  learned 
English  writer,  was  son  of  sir  Walter  Moyle,  and  born  in 
Cornwall  in  1672.  After  he  had  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  school-learning,  be  was  sent  to  Oxford ;  and 
thence  removed  to  the  Temple,  where  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  such  parts  of  the  law  as  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  constitution  a^d  government ;  *^  for  there  was  a  drud- 
gery," says  Mr.  Hammond,  *^  in  what  he  called  law-iucra« 
tive,  which  be  could  n^ver  submit  to."  He  came  into  the 
world  with  a  firm  zeal  for  the  protestant  settlement,  and  a 
great  contempt  of  those  who  imagined  that  the  liberty  of 
pur  constitution  and  the  reformation  could  subsist  .under  a 
popish  king;  nor  did  he  ever  vary  from  thes^' sentiments. 
From  the  Temple  he  removed  to  Covent*  Garden,  io  order 
to  be  nearer  the  polite  and  entertaining  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  here  it  was,  as  Dry  den  observes  in  his  ^*  Life  of  Lu~ 
cian,"  that  <'  the  learning  and  judgment  above  bis  i^^ 
which  every  one  discovered  in  Mr.  Moyle,  Avere  proofs  of 
those  abilities  be  has  shewn  in  his  country's  service,  when 
he  was  chosen  to  serve  it  in  the  senate, .  as  'bis  fathei^  sir 
Walter  had  done." 
..In  1697   he  joined   with  Mr.  Trenchard  in  writing  a 

^  Mown.— Diet  Hilt  
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pMiphkt  Mifcitled  ^  An  ArgdttMt,  ^tmrnag  tluit  aMAnd- 
10g  Amy  b  ioconsiateiit  witk  a  frM  GoreninieKt,  «ikI 
atMolotely  itetniotive  t»  the  oolwtkiili0O  of  the£iigUtb 
BlMarciijr.''  The  sane  j«ar,  at  «be  request  of  Dr.  Bm*' 
veoMity  be  traiMlated  Xefiophon's  <^  Discoiirw  upaa  im4 
prariAg  the  Revaaue  of  tlie  Stale  of  Athens/'  and  sent  k 
to  hftai>  to  be  auaesed  to  bW  *^  Dietottrees  en  the  peblia 
Refeeooi  ami  Timde  of  EnglaeA.''  Meyle  telU  Dawenant, 
le  like  dedioatioe  of  thk  traiif  l^tioe,  chat  he  ^^  laneies  it 
wUl  be  no  enwelcooie  enteitaiooieBt  M>  hinn,  to  ftod  Ui 
ewo  adaoirable  obferyations  epoo  these  matters  ceofirased 
by  the  aathority  of  one  of  the  greatest  mmi  that  eeer  anti- 
quity produced,  and  the  only  ancient  aiithov  tt|ion  this 
siibjeot  which  is  noir  extant.  This  admirabie  inaxim,  that 
the  iarue  wealth  and  greatness  of  a  n^ion  censisa  in  «ani-> 
bem  of  peofJe  well^eoiplayed,  19  evety  where  ineolcated 
thno«ghout  thewhole  coniw  of  thia  treatise.  ^And  rbelieve^** 
he  adklsy  ^*  Xenophon  was  the  ftrst  author  that  ever  argoed 
by  political  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning  epon  things 
by  igures ;  whkh  has  been  impreved  by  some  able  heads 
of  onr  own  nation,  and  earrieid  to  the  highest  perfection 
by  y«oor  own  suecessfiil  inquiries/'  As  to  the  translation, 
IJiavenaut  has  given  the  following  account  of  it  in  the 
thirty --fourth  page  of  hi^  work  :  ^  It  was  made  English  by 
a  young  gentleman,  whose  leiimiDg  a|id  ripe  parts  promise 
greater  matters  hereafter;  since,  in  his  first  essay,  he  has 
shewn  himself  so  great  a  master,  bodi  in  bis  own  and  the 
Oi«ek  language.  And  it  is  hoped  diis  example  will  ex- 
eite  odier  persons  of  his  age,  rank,  and  fortune,  to  study 
the  buMness  of  trade,  and  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
The  original  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  learned  world  $ 
and  the  reader  will  find  Xenophon  has  suffered  nothing  in 
this  version.'' 

He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  parliament  for  tbebo-^ 
rough  of  Sahasby  where  he  always  acted j^  very  honourabile 
and  disintere>ted  part ;  but  he  was  so  bent  upon  his  private 
ft^ies,  thai  he  never  had  any  relish  for  that  station.  His 
Cwrobrite.  study  was  history ;  from  which  he  collected  and 
loviad  to  speculste  upon  the  forms,  constitutions,  and  laws, 
of  govertunente.  In  parliament  he  appeared,  however, 
most  to  advantage  in  questions  respecting  the  improvement 
and  regulation  of  trade,  foreigvi  and'  domesftic ;  the  em*> 
ployment  of  the  poor,  which  has  so  near  a  connection  with 
^he  augmenting  of  ofir  domestic  trade :  and  be  topk  great 
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pwi$  iR  fM'ottholiiig  nWU  for  cbe vemxmmgit^  of  s^auittn, 
aoii  tine  fefFeoCDftl  And  «pMdy  mMOtog  of  the  royal  navy. 

He  itfcermurd^  nstfped  to  bit  «eiat  tt  Bake  in  Cornwall^ 
wlMtf^  at  is  uHi  he  ttad  all  tiie  origioAl  authors^  both 
Greek  and  iMki^  ^t  ia,  tbose  who  wrdte  before  the  birth 
ef  Chrilt^  and  about  440  yeart  after.  From  the  year  440 
10  i440  waa  a  Ifoogy  btit  dark  period  of  time ;  and  be  aimed 
only  to  preaefre  a  ibread  of  the  faiatory  of  that  middie  age« 
Tbe .  ffsboQlmeci  and  'sobolaatic  divinity  which  ilourished 
tbM,  be  oeglected ;  but  it  appears,  tha^  in  the  latter  part 
of  bit  life,  be  extended  bis  leaearches  to  ecciesiasticai  his-t 
tory.  It  was  bis  custois  fiequently  to  make  a  review  of 
ibe  best  systeiBs  io  all  sciences,  being  used  to  say>  that 
^*  it  MMs  neoesflttry  for  every  man  who  applies  himself  to 
matters  of  learning,  to  have  a  geoeral  knowledge  of  the 
eloAsetits.  of  tbem ;"  and  hence  he  was  incessantly  collect* 
ing  fiindmie«tal  maicimS)  and  forming  divisions  in  all  parts 
oi  Jeamingi  Early  in  life  be  contrived  a  scheme  of  so 
disposing  books  in  his  library,  tkat  they  might  give  him» 
even  by  tbek  disposition,  a  regular  and  usetui  view  of  all 
the  several  walks  of  learning  and  knowledge.  In  order  to 
this,  a  distribution  was  made  of  them  into  four  grand  di** 
viaioos;  the  first  containing  tbeoiogy,  the  second  law,  the 
third  arts  and  sdences,  and  J;be  fourth  hastenry.  He  pene^ 
trated  deep  into  all  the  autbons  he  read  ;  and  he  was  very 
nice  in  tbe  oboiee  of  them.  An  exactness  of  reasoning"  waa 
bis  peeuiiar  talent,  to  which  wais  joined  an  uncommon 
vivacity  of  expres^n.  He  used  often  to  regret  the  not 
having  tbe  advantage  of  travetliog  abroad;  but,  to  make 
antends  for  tbi%  be  read  the  best  aceoiints  he  could  get  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  made  hia  reflections  upon 
Ibeoi^ 

Mr.  Moyle  died  June  9,  1721,  aged  forty-nine.  In 
1786  tm  ufi|f>ubUabed  Works  were  priuted  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  dedicated  to  liis  btpther  JosefA  Moyle,  esq.  by  Tbo<» 
mas  SerjeaAt,  esq.  The  first  volume '  contains,  l.^^An 
Essay  upon  tbe  Gaostitution  of  tbe  Roman  Government^ 
in  two  parts.^'  2.  ^^  A  Charge  to  tbe  Grand  Jury  at  Les«* 
kard,  April  1706.''  d.  <<  Letters  to  Dr.  William  Mttsgrave»> 
of  E^^eter^  upon  sttbfeots.  of  Criticism  and  Antiquity.'^  4. 
**  A  Diaseptaiioo  upon  the  Age  of  Philopatris,  a  dialogue^ 
coaamofily  .attributed,  to  Lucian,  in  several  letters  to  Mr.^ 
K."  5.  **  Letters  from  and  to  Mr.  Moyle  upon  various 
subjects.**     The  second  volume  contains,    1.  "  Remarks 
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upon  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
pent,  &C.  in  several  letters  between  the  doctor  and  him- 
self." In  Prideaux's  third  letter  to  bis  cousin  Moyle,  for 
so  be  addresses  binoy  be  tells  him  that  *^  be  is  sure  his  book 
will  no  where  find  a  more  observing  and  judicious  reader 
than  biqiself ;  that  he  bad  sufficient  experience  of  this  in 
bis  learned  remarks  on  the  former  part ;  and  that  they  bad 
instructed  him  for  the  making  of  s^me  alterations  against 
another  edition  :**  and,  in  a  fourth  letter,  be  *^  thanks  him 
heartily  for  the  observations  he  bad  sent  bim  of  bis  mis- 
takes, in  the  last  part  of  his  history.  I  must  confess/'  says 
he,  '^  That  about  Octavius's  posterity  is  a  very  great  one.* 
It  is  a  downright  blunder  of  my  old  bead,  and  I  am  glad  so 
accurate  and  learned  a  reader  has  not  observed  more  of 
them.  This  makes  me  hope  that  no  more  such  have 
escaped  me.^*  This  volume  also  contains,  2.  ^^  The  Miracle 
of  the  Thundering  Legion  examined,  in  several  letters 
between  Mr.  Moyle  and  Mr.  K.'^  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Moyle  was  completely  sceptical. 

In  1727  was  published  by  his  friend  Antony  Hammond, 
esq.  a  third  volume,  in  8vo,  entitled  **  The  whole  Works 
of  Walter  Moyle,  esq.  that  were  published  by  himself.*' 
The  editor  complains  that,  '<  when  bis  posthun>ous  works 
came  from  the  press,  these  valuable  tracts  of  his,  which  were 
printed  in  his  life-time,  and  passed  his  last  band,  should 
be  dropt,  as  it  were,  in  oblivion,  as  they  must  have  been, 
bad  they  been  covered  in  those  volumes^  wherein  they  were 
by  himself  originally  interspersed ;  and  observes,  that  the 
principal  intention  of  collecting  them  was  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Moyle."  We  have  already  mentioned 
two  of  the  pieces  which  compose  this  volume ;  the  rest  are, 
**  An  Essay  on  the  Lacedemonian  Government,  addressed 
to  Antony  Hammond,  esq.  in  1698.''  ^*  Translations  from 
Lncian,"  first  printed  in  1710.  *<  Letters  between  Mr. 
Moyle  and. several  of  his  friends,"  first  printed  in  1695. 
There,  is  also  a  translation  of  Lucian's  *^  Pbilopatris,"  by 
Dr.  Drake,  which  is  here  inserted,  on  account  of  there 
being  so  much  criticism  concerning  it  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Moyle's  posthumous  works  above  mentioned..*. 

MOYSES  (David),  a  political  character,  was  born  at 
Lanerk,  in  Scotland,  1573,  and,  while  very  young,  be- 
came one  of  the  pages  to  king  James,  and  afterwards  one 

»  Life  prefixed  to  h'-s  Works.— Biog.  Brit. 
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af  the  gentlemen  of. bis  priiry  ehamAier.  In  tfaat  station  he 
ooattnued  many  year^  and  beoome  well  adquaiiited  vpith 
most  of  the  secrets  at  cottrt.  He  was  present  with  king 
James  at  Penh^  1600,  when  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the 
.earl  of  Gowry  took  place;  but  the  account  he  has  giv«i 
us  cf  that  prohlematicat  affair  contains  nothing  either  in* 
tenssting  or  satisfactory.  -  He  accoinpanied  king  Jaaws  into 
England,  where-  he  remained  some  years ;  but  aftorwardii 
retttdrned.to  Scotland,  and  sp^t  his  dftyi  in  retirement.  Mt 
kept  a  diary  of  what  passed  at  court,  the  MS.  of  which  ta 
now  in  the  advocates^  library  in  Eklinburgh ;  and  an  edi* 
tioo  of  it.  waft  printed  in  1753,  under  the  tit^  of  '^  Memoirs 
of  the  atfaira  of  Scotland  from  157.7  to  1603,  with  a  dis* 
course  on  the  conspiracy  of  Gow^rie,'*  Edtn.  ISmo.  1% 
eontains  many  curious  particulars,  which  have  not  been 
taken  notice  of  by  general  historians.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh,. 1630,  aged  fifty-seven.' 

MOZART  (John  Chrvsostom  Wol?gang  Theo^aI" 
Lus),  an  eminent  musician,,  was  the  son  <^  Leopold  Mo^ 
aart,  vice^cbapel-master  to  the  prince  archbishop  of  Salz- 
-burg.  This  Leopold,  who  was  born  at  Augaburgin  1719, 
became  early  in  life  a  musician  and  composer;  and  in  1757 
published  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  playing  the  violin;  but 
what,  .according  to  Dr.  Burney,  did  him  most  honour  was 
his  being  father  of  such  an  incomparable  sou  as  Wolfgang, 
and  educating  him  with  such  care.  His  son  was  born  at 
Salaburg,  Jan.  17,  1756,  and  at  seven  years  old  went  with 
bis  father  and  sister  to  Paris^  and  the  year  following  to 
Lontlon.  In  1769  he  went  to  Italy;  and  in  1770  he  was 
at  Bologna,  in  which  city  Dr.  Bumey  first  saw  him^  and 
to  which  city  he  bad  returned  from  Rome  and  Naples, 
where  -be  had  astonished  all  the  great  professors  by  hia 
premature  knowledge  and*  talents.  At  Rioine  ^hC'  was  ho-; 
noured  by  the  pope  with  tlie  order  of  Speron  d'OroJ  From 
Bek)gna  be  went  to  Milan,  where  he  wits  engaged  fco  com- 
pose an  opera  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  of  Modena 
with:  one  of  the  arcbdt^ikesk  Two  other  cdmposers  wens 
employed  on  this  occasion,  each  of  them  to  set  an  opera; 
but  that  of  the  little  Mozart,  young  as  he  was^  was  most 
applauded.  •       > 

During  his  residence  in  London,  which.  wa».when' he  ims 
bttt  eight  years  old,  he  evin<^d  his  entraordioary  laleata 
and  profound  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  mnsic'^  wati 

1  Rj^ocdiny  edition  of  Uli»  Dk!t.-**-MOiitb.  Rerkw,  yoK  XHI, 
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•ble  to  play  <U  aght  ior  all  ktjBf  to  perform  extemporcv  t» 
modulate,  and  play  Aigues  ort  avbfectt  gyven  in  a  way  Hm 
there  were  very  few  masters  then  in  ixMidon  able  to  do* 
But  there  is  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  LXv 
(for  1770)  a  minute  mnd  corioas  acc6ant,  by  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  of  the  musical  feats  of  this  ohiM  tn 
London,  during  1765,  when  he  was  no  more  than  eight 
years  and  five  months  dd,  to  whieh  we  refer  our  readerik 
His  progress  in  talents  and  fome,  ooiltfary  to  all  experi^ 
cnce,  continued  to  ieep  pace  with  the  expeatatioos  of  the 
public  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  went  again  to  Paris  soon  after  bis  return  from  Italy* 
But  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1778,  he  was  called  to^ 
Salzburg,^  and  appointed  principal  eoncert^master  to  the 
prince  archbishop,  in  his  stead;  but  he  resigned  this  office 
in  178^0,  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  settled,  and  was 
admired  and  patronized  by  the  court  Mni  city;  and  ill 
1788  he*  was  appointed  chapel-master '  to  the  emperor 
Joseph.  His'  first  opeia  at  Vienna  was  the  ^  Rape  of  tb4 
Seraglio,''  in  1782,  to  Gorman  words.  The  second,  ^*  Le 
]^0;&2e.di  Figaro,"  in  four  acta.  The  third,  the  ^^Schaos'^ 
piel  Director,''  or  the  Manager  at  the  Playhouse,  in  1788] 
<'li  DottGiovan^"  in  1787.  ''La  Clemeiiza  di Tito," 
a  serious  openL  ''  Cori  Fantutti,'*  comic.  ''  Flauto  Me* 
gico;'^  ^  Idomeneo,"  a  serious  opera,  &c.  It  waa  ncyt  tiSi 
1782  that  he  began  to  compose  at  Vienna  for  the  nations! 
theatre }  at  first  chiefly  instrumental  music;  but  ou  its 
being  discovered  bow  well  he  could  write  for  the  voice,  he 
was  eagaged  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  itst  to  compost 
eomic  operas,  sometimeB  to  German  words,  and  sometimes 
to  Italian*  His  serious  operas,  we  brieve,  were  M  on* 
ginally  composed  to  Italian  words.  There  is  a  chronoto- 
gioal  liat  of  his?  latter  vocal  compositions  till  the  year  1790 
m  Gerbei^s  Musical  Lexicon* 

In  England  we-  know  nothing  of  bis  studies  or  produce 
tioos,  but  from  bis  harpsichord  lessons,  which  fiee<|uendy 
caoM  over  from  Vienna;  and  in  these  he  seeass  to  bate* 
been  trying  experiments.  They  were  fullof  new  passages, 
sradl  new  efiecas;  but  were  wild,  capi'iciouB,  and  not  aiwaya 
pleasiug.  We  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  v>oca^ 
musie  ttti  after  his  decease,  tboogh  it  is  manifest  that  by 
oompoaiiyg  for  the  voice  he  first  refined  bis  taste^  and  gat» 
way  tor  hia  feelinga,  as  in  his  latter  compbstitioni^  for  ihe^ 
piano  foiie  and  other  iostromeats  his  mebi^  is  exquisite, 
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and  cherbbed  and  enforced  by  ibe  most  judkiotis  acconlk* 
panitnents,  equally  free  from  pedantry  and  caprice. ' 

Dr.  Burney  observes,  that  tbe  operas  of  this  troly  great 
fnnsician  are  much  injured  by  being  printed  in  half  ficbre?, 
with  do  busy  and  constantly  loaded  a  part  for  the  piantd 
forte.  Some  of  the  passages  we  suppose  taken  from  the 
instrumental  parts  in  the  full  score ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
trast ;  the  piano  forte  has  a  perpetual  lesson  to  play,  some- 
times difficult,  and  sometimes  vulgar  and  common,  which, 
however  soft  it  mray  be  performed,  disguises  the  vocal 
melody,  and  diverts"  tbe  attention  from  it,  for  what  is  not 
worth  hearing.  A  commentary,  says  the  saune  author,  on 
Ifae  works  of  this  gifted  musician,  w^uld  fill  a  volume.  His 
jrepntation  continued  to  spread  and  increase  all  over  £tr« 
rope  to  the  end  of  his  life,'  which,  usfortunately  for  th^ 
musical  world,  was  allowed  to  extend  only  to  36  years,  at 
wbieh  period  be  died,  in  1791. 

Afifef  bis  decease,  when  Haydn  was  asked  by  Broderip, 
iO'  his  m'usic-shop,  whether  Mozart  had  left  any  MS  com- 
positions-behind  htfti'  tbat'were  worthr  ptircbasing,  as  bis 
widoW  had  o^red  hi&  unedited  papers  at  a'bigb  price  tqf 
tlie  prineipal  publ^hcfrs-  of  t  music  throughout  Europe  i 
Haydn  eagerly  said,  **  purchase  them  by  all  means.  He 
wai  tiruly  a  great  musician.  Jt  hatve  been  often' flattered  by 
amy  ffveads  with  having  some  genius;  but  he  was  mucb  my 
iiifpen^or.**  Thougb  this  declaration  had  more  of  modesty 
dMm  trath  in  it,  yet  if  Mozart's  genius  had  been  granted 
M  many  years  ^  expand  as  that  of  Haydn,  the  assertion 
mi^t  perhaps  have  been  realised  in  many  partieulars.*^ 

MUDGE  CrROiiPAS),  an  eminent  mechanist,  wa^  born 
at  EMter,  8ep«en>ber  1715.  He  was  the  second  jion  of 
the  rev.  Zitebariah  Mudge,  prebendary  bf  Exeter,  an<| 
yiC9Lt€d  St  Andrew*s,  Plynnonth,  who  died  April  ^,  176^9^ 
ami  waa  horioared  by  Dr.  Johnson  witb  a  very  elegant 
testimony  of  respeef,  which  was  inserted  in  the  London^ 
Ohronicle  at  that  time,  and  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  BoswelPs 
Life  of  the  cbctor.  Mr.  2.  Mudge  bad  three  odier  son^ 
besides  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  eldest,  ZACHAiirAtt^ 
was  a  fcirgeen  and  apothecary  at  Taunton,  and  aflterwards 
swgeon  on  board  an  East  Indiaman;  be  died  in  1T33  *oii 
skip-board,  intfae  river  Oanton  in  China.    The  third,  thet 

.  Richard*  Mudge,  was  ofiicti^ing  minister  of  a  cbapd^ 
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of  ea$e  at  BirmiDgbaoi,  and  bad  a  small  living^  presented 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  Aylesfofd*  He  was  nut  only  greatly 
ditftioguubed  by  his  learning,  but  by  bis  genius  for  music. 
He  excelled  as  a  composer  for  the  harpsichord  \  and  as  a 
performer  on  that. instrument  is  said  to  have  been  bighly 
complimented  by  Handel  biauelf.  The  fourth  son,  John, 
was  originally  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Plymouth,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  practised  as  a  physician 
with  great  success.  Like  his  brother  Thomas,  he  had  great 
mechanical  talents ;  and,  until  prevented  by  the. enlarge- 
ment of  his  practice,  be  found  time  to.  proseci^tie  improve- 
ments in  rectifying  telescopes.  In  1777  the  Royal  Society 
adjudged  to  him  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal,  for  a 
paper  which  he  preseqted  to  that  learned  body  on  the  best 
methods  of  grinding^ the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes. 
He  also  oonsiderably  improved  the  inhaler,  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  the  curing  of  coughs,  by  inhaling  steaoK 
In  1777  he  published  '^  A  Dissertation  on  the  inoculated 
SmalUpoz;''  which  was  foUon^ed,  some  years  after^  by 
**A  Treatise  on  the  CatarrhoM  Coagh  and  Vis  Vitas.''  He 
died  in  1792.  It  was  to  this  geotlemiin^  Mr«  Boswell  in* 
forms  us,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  during  his  last  ilUies^  wA- 
dressed  many  letters  on  bis  case. 

.  Soon  after  the  birlh  of  Thomas,  bis  father  was  appointed 
master  of  the  free  grammajr-^school  at  Biddeford,  in  the 
north  of  Devonshire,  whither  he  rempved  with  bis  family; 
and  here,  under  his  own  immediate  care,  bis  son  Thomas 
received  his  education.  At  a  very  early  period  .of  life  he 
gave  strong  judications  of  that  mechanical' genius  by  which 
he  has  since  been  so  eminently  distinguished ;  for^  while 
he  was  yet  a  school-boy,  be  eould  with  ease  tal(e  to  pieces 
a  watch,  and  put  it  together  again,  without  any  previous 
instruction.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  George  Graham,  watoh-mak^r,  a  distiniguished 
philosopher,  and  the  most  celebrated  mechanic  of  his  time. 
He  soon  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  his  master, 
who  so  highly  estimated  bis  mechanical  powers,  tha^^upon 
all  occasion?,  he  assigned  to  him  the  nicest  and  qiqst  diffi* 
colt  work ;  and  once,  in  particular,  having  been  applied 
to  bv  one  of  his  friends  to  construct  a  machine  new  in  itsi 
mechanical  operation,  hi^  friend,  some  lime  after  it  bad 
been  sent  home,  complained  that  it  did  not  perform  its 
office.  Mr.  Graham  answered,  that  he  was  very  certain  the 
complaint  could  not  be  well  founded,   the  work  having 
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be^n  executed  >^by  his  apprentice,  llibmas;'*' and,  in* 
deed,  it  appeared,  upon  examination,  that  Mr.  Graham 
was^  fully  jtMtified  in  this  inipiicit  Confidence  in.  bis  ap^ 
pientice,  the  work  having  been  executed  in  a  very  mas* 
terly  manner,  and  the  supposed  defect  arising  entirely  from 
tbie  unskilful  management  of  the  owner. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr/  Mudge 
took  lodgings,  and  continued  to  work  privately  for  some 
years.  About  1757  he  married  Miss  Hopkins,  ihe  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman  at  Oxford.  The  circumstance  which 
fir$t  rescued  him,  as  it  were,  frooi  obscurity,  is  very  re- 
markable: Mr.  Ellicot,  who  was  one- of  the  most  distin- 
guished watch-makers  of  his  time,  and  who  had  been  often 
employed  by  Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  was  desired  by 
that  prince  to  cbake  him  an  equation  watch.  Mr.  Ellicot, 
not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  applied  to 
Mr.  Shovel,  an  ingenious  workman,  to  assist  him ;  but  he 
also  being  unequal  to  the  task,  mentioned  it  to  Mr.Mudge^  • 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  who  readily  under- 
took 10  make  such  a  watch.  He  not  only  succeeded  td  his 
own, satisfaction,  but  to  the  admiration  of-  all  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  This  watch  having  been  mad^ 
for  Mr.  Ellicot,  his  naihe  'was  affixed  to  it  (as  is  always 
cnstomary  in  such, cases),  and  he  assumed  ibe  whole  merit 
of  its  construction.  An ;  unfortunate  acddent,  however, 
did  justice  to  the  real  inventor:  Mr.  Ellicot  being  engiTged, 
oDe  day,  in  explaining  his. watch  to; some  men  of  science, 
it  happened  to*  receive  an  injury,'  by  which  its  action  wa^ 
entirely  destroyed;  and  be  had  ako  the  mortification  to  find, 
ftipon  inspecting  the  watch,  that  he  himself  could  not. re- 
pair the  mischief.  This  compelled  him' to  acknowledge^ 
that  .Mr.  Mudge  was  the  real  inventor  of  the  waloh,  and 
tbl^t  t0  him  it.  must  be  s^nt  to  be  Repaired. 

This  transaction  having  by  some  .means  come  to  tUe 
knowledge  of  his  Catholic  msyesty,-  who  was  passieiiai«ly 
fond  of  all  ndechanical  productions;  and  particularly  of 
watches,  that  monarch  immediately  employed  his  agents 
iu  England  to  engage  Mr.  Mudge  to  work  for  him  ;  and 
such  was  his  approbation  of  his  new  artist's  performances^ 
that  he  honoured  him  with  an  unlimited  commission  to 
make  for  him  at  his  own  price,  whatever  he  might  judge 
most  worthy  of  attention.  Accordingly,  among  the  several 
productions  of  Mr.  Mudge!s  genius  which  thus  beca«iie  tbe 
property  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  an  equation  watcb, 
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wbidk  not  only  ihtved  the  tiin's  tMe,  dnd  mma  timer  ^^ 
was  ftlflo  ft  atriking  waleh  aod  a  tcpeatav^  ai>4  v^lia^  wm 
very  tiogular,  and  bad  hitharto  been  unatttinpced,  it  strvriK 
and  repented  by  adar,  or  iqiparant  libe.  Aa  a  rep^ateff 
nortofer,  k  atraok  ibe  howruy  qaarievsy  and  aainatea% 
From  a  whim  of  the  biaig'a  this  watch  waa  laade  in  the 
erutcb  end  of  a  eaoe,  in  the  aides  of  vMbicb  were  glasses 
covered  with  alidera^  on  the  reoaoval  of  which  the  work 
might  be  seen  at  any  time^  and  bis  majiesty  being  very 
fond  of  olMcnring  tbe  motion  of  the  wheels  at  tbe  time  tba 
watch  struck,  it  waa  bia  practice  aa  he  walked,  to  stop  for 
that  parpoae.  Thoae  who  have  seen  him  on  theae  oee»* 
aionii)  observed  thai  he  everahowed  signs  of  tbe  most  lively 
aaiiafiaotienr  Tbe  price  of  ibis  Watch  was  480  goineas^ 
which^  from  the  expensive  matertala  and  natwre  of  the 
work^  aflbrded  Hr^  Madge  but  a  aaoderane  pro&t  fbr  bia 
ingeaaity ;  and  he  waa  atrengly  urged  by  several  of  bis 
friendato  charge  500  guiweaafor  it^  wfaich  dM^kuifr  wocfM 
have  aeadily  paid.  To  tbia  Mr;  Modge  anawered,  fbat, 
*^  aa  430  gmoeaa  gara  iiim  tbe  profit  to  which  he  was  fairly 
aalilled>  as  an  honeat  man^.  be  cooU  aoc  think  of  increase 
ing  ift,  and  he  aaw  no  reaaoo  why  &  king  should  be  charj^ed 
aK>re  than  a  prirate  genttemaav*  Indeed  the  king  of  Spain 
had  auch  a  higb  opinion  of  haa  sntognty,  that  he  not  only 
uaed  IQ  i|)^ak  of  faina  as  by  far  tint  mo^a  ingaaiooa-waich*' 
paker  he  bad  ever  employ ed,.  bat  bieoettiiig  alao^  in  bia 
aanne  of  honiMMr  and  juatiee.  Mhr«  Twanseikl,  thea  sect^^ 
lary  to  tbe  embassy  at  Madrid^  once  told  Mr.  Miidge  than 
bis  Gatbelao  asaynq^  bad  ofteai  <»cpaeased  to  him  his  great 
admirakioa  of  bia  dnnuster,  and  iMould  fireqweittly  ask  bia 
aaatatanoe  to»  enabAe  him  ao  expreas  tbe  name  of  Mndge. 

In  .1750^  Mil  Mndge  enteied  into  partnerskif^  wiili  Mn 
William  Dotton,  who.  bad  also  been  an  ■apprentice'  of  Mr. 
'Gfabam's^  and  took  a.  bouse  in  Fle0t<*stree«9  opposite 
WaieiHlaas.  In  1700,  ao^  event  happened  whidi  bdevev 
aonddered  aa  one  of  the  moat  lertmiate  iar  his  Itfe.  -  Tbia 
H9aa  bis  iMriiduciiesi  to  the*  cottM  de  fiauhly  ^lAo  first  eame 
In  En^aod  that  yewa,  aa  envoy  eltraordinary  from  tbe 
cmira  of  8azoay»  Tbia  neblemanv  who  to  many  other 
valuable:  qualitier  oaited  great  knowledge  of  asechanicrf 
aycaariona^  ever  after  treated  Mr:  Mudge  with  tbe  west 
fiattevQMaiandcendesceadhi|^  friendship)  evincing  on  e««ry 
ecoaaioa'  the  anaat  avdent  aeafc  for  hie  fame  and  fbrttln^^  by 
tfao.meai.actave  aemcea* 
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-  About  this  period  Mr.  Mudge  appears  to  have  first  turned^ 
hh  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  time-keepers  ^  fori .  ia' 
1765  he  published  a  small  tract  entitled  ^*  Thoughts  on 
the  Means  of  improving  Watches,  and  particularly  those 
ibr  the  use  of  the  Sea.^*  In  1771  be  quitted  business,  and 
retired  to  Plymouth',  that  he  might  devote  bis  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
important  subject  of  this  pamphlet  Having  some  years  * 
afterwards  completed  one  time-keeper,  he  put  it  into  the 
bands  of  Dr.  Hornsby,  Saviliaa  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford. '  After  this  seutieman  bad  tried  it  for  four  months, 
during  which  time  it  went  with  great  accuracy,  it  was  com* 
itiitted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Maskeiyne,  to  be  tried  at  Green- 
wich. After  it  bad  been  under  his  care  a  considerable' 
time,  the  Board  of  longitude,  by  way  of  encouraging  Mr. 
Mudge  to  make  another,  so  as  properly  to  become  a  can-' 
didate  for  the  rewards  promised  in  the  act  of  parliament, 
thought  proper  to  give  him  500/.  it  being  expressly  re- 
quired by  the  act,  that  two  time-keepers  should  be  made 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  both  tried  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  each  should  go  with  the  required  degree  of  exact- , 
ness,  it  might  with  the  morq .  certainty  appear  to  result 
from  the  perfection  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed,  and  not  from  accident. 

The  first  tinie-keeper,  after  it  had  been  tried  by  Mr. . 
Maskeiyne,  astronomerrroyal,  was  in  possession  of  M.  de 
Zach  (astronomer  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha)  from  May 
1786  to  July  1788, during  which  time  he  carried  it  from  Lon- 
don to  Gotha,  thence  to  Hieres,  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa, 
thence  by  land  to  Pisa,  Milan,  and  back  to  Hieres.  At  the 
etid  of  about  a  year's  absence  from  Gotha  (to  which  he  re* 
turned  by  Geneva)  after  having  travelled  over  several  thou- 
sand miles,  he  found  that  it  had  preserved  the  same  regula- 
rity of  going  which  it  had  when  it  first  came  into  his  posses* 
sion ;  and' by  its  very  great  accuracy,  he  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  thje  longitude  of  several  places  with  a  greater  de« 
gi^ee  of  precision  than  had  ever  been  done  before.    ,  * 

In  178^1  and  1785,    this  time>keeper  was  carried  two 
Voyages  to  Newfoundland  by  the  late  admfiral  Campbell,, 
and  in  each  voyage,  went  so  well  as  to  determine  the  longi- 
tadi^  within  one  mile  and  a  quarter  on  the  fii^st  voyage,  and. 
t6  ^ix  miles  and  an  eighth  on  the  second.     In  consequence 
of  this,  it  was  the  admiral's  opinion  that  such  tiikie-keepers ' 
were  capable  of  answering  every  nautical  purpose  that 
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could  be  required  of  tbem.  After  Mr.Mudge  had  receited 
the  500/.  instead  of  making  only  one  more  tioie^keeper^ 
which  would  bare  been  surocient  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  act^  he  iipmediately  set  about  making  two,  and, 
when  completedi  they  likewise,  pursuant  to  the  act^  un« 
<)erwent  a  trial  by  the  astronomer-royal. 

In  July  1790,  the  yeaifs  trial  required  by  the  act  ex- 
.pired|  about  a  fortnight  previously  to  which  a  board  of  lon- 
gitude was  held,  when  Dr.  Maskelyne's  report  of  the  soing 
of  the  time-keepers  was  so  favourablci.  that  it  was  dedared. 
that  directions  should  be  given  at  the  next  board  to  apply 
to  the  admiralty  for  a  ship,  in  which  they  might  be  sent  ta 
sea,  in  further  compliance  with  the  act  At  the  .meeting 
of  the  next  board,  however.  Dr.  Maskelyne  produced  cer- 
tain calculations,  in  order  to  prove  that  neither  of  them 
had  gone  within  any  of  the  limits  of  the  act ;  and  therefore 
at  another  board  held  the  same  year,  it  was  determined 
that  no  further  trial  of  them  should  take  place*  This  oc- 
casioned an  unpleasant  controversy,  which  will  be  fouud^ 
discussed  in  '*  A  narrative  of  facts  relative  to  the  Time- 
keepers constructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  by  Thomas 
Mudge,  jun.  of  Lincoln*s-inn  :'•  Dr.  Maskelyne^s  "  An- 
swer to  a  Narrative  of  Facts,''  &c.  and  Mr.  Mudge's  ^<  Rer 
ply,'*  with  which  the  dispute  ended. 

In  July  1791,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  jun.  presented  from 
bis  father  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  longitude,  stating, 
that  although  his  time-keepers,  during  the  period  of  their 
public  trial,  had  not  been  adjudged  to  go  within  the  limits; 
prescribed  by  act  of  parliament,  yet   as  the  honourable 
board  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  superior  to  any  that 
had  hitherto  been  invented,  and  were  constructed  upon, 
such  principles  as  would  render  them  permanently  useful ; 
as  the  memorialist,  moreover,  had  employed  near  twenty 
years  to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  they  possessed ;.  and. 
as  the  first  ;time- keeper  made  by  him  haa  been  going  up- 
wards of  sixteen  years,  with  such  an  uniform  degree  of 
excellence  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  principles  upon, 
which'his  tiijne-keepers  w^re  constructed  were' permanent 
in  their  nature ;  therefore  the  memorialist  trusted  that  the/ 
honourable  board  would  Bxercise  the  powers  vested  in  them, 
by  parliament^  and  give, to  him,  upon  his  making  a  disco*, 
very  of  the  principles  upon  which  his  tiitie-keepers  wer^ 
constructed,  such  a  siim  of  money  as  hb  invention  apd 
great  labours  should  appear  to  deserve.    This  memor^, 
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bettig  unsuccetsfbli  Mr.  Mudge  in  1792  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  itme  effect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whicb^ 
owing  to  tt^e  lateness  of  the  isession,  could  not  theu  bef  con- 
sidered ;  but  iti  the  next,  Mr.  Madge's  merit  appeared  so 
cjearly  to  the  houslei  that  they  were  pleased  to  vote  him,  in 
the  moflit  honcfarable  'manner,  and  by  a  great  majority,  the' 
sttm  of  2500/.  which,  with-  500/.  given  him  before  by  the' 
beard  of  tbngittlde,  made  in  the  whole  3000/. 
*  He  did  not  l6ug  survive  this  honourable  testimony  to  the 
utility  of  his  n^echanical  labours.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
November  1794,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  at  the' 
house  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,  in  Newing- 
ten^place,  Surrey.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1789,  ha 
bad  given  op  house-keeping,  residing  afterward,  sometimes 
with  bis  eldest  son  in  London,  and  sometimes  in  the  coun- 
try with  his  other  son,  the  rev.  John  Mudge,  M.  A.  rector' 
of  Lustleigh,  and  vicar  of  Bramford  Speke,  both  in  De- 
vonshire.— ^To  speak  of  Mr.  Mudge,  in  general  terms  only, 
as  the  first  watchmaker  6f  his  age,  would  be  unjust.  Besides 
bis  superior  merits  in  bringing  time-keepers  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  had  been  hitherto  attained,  he 
has  done  the  mechanical  world  no  small  service  by  the  in-, 
vention  of  a  scapeikient  for  pocket-watches,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  improvements  that  have  been  iiitro-' 
doced  for  many  years.  ' 

Two  anecdotes  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  striking  proofs' 
of  Mr.  Mudge^s  great  mental  powers :  count  BruhT,  when 
he  fint  came  to  England  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  brought' 
an  ingenious  watch  from  Paris,  made  by  the  celebrated^ 
Bertoud,  intending  it  as  a  present  to  his  majesty.    This' 
wateh^  however,  not  performing  its  offices,  was  sent  back' 
\o  the  inventor,  in  order  to  be  rectified.     After  its  return,'  ^ 
k  still  continued  imperfect;  and,  on  further  applications 
to  M.  Bertoud,  that  artist  acknowledged^  with  great  can- 
dour, that,  although  he  thought  the  jpriuciples  on  which  his' 
watdi  was  constructed  were  good,  he  was  himself  unable  to 
earrv  them  into  effect.     The  count  then  applied  to  Mr. ' ' 
Mudge,  recjuesttng  him  to  undertake  the  task  ;  but, 'deem- ^ 
iAg  it  an  indelicate  circumstance  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
v^sftions  of  another  artist,  Mn  Mudge  expressed  the  great-' 
est '  reluctance  on  the  occasion.    The  importunity  of  the 
count,  however*,  added  to  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  for' 
tjbe  distinguisbiog  marks  of  esteem  he  had  already  received, 
induced  Mrl  Mudge,  at  last,  to  wave  his  objections ;  and  he 
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bad  the  latisfaction  to  be  completely  «oec6«tfuIi*«The  oAier' 
anecdote  relates  to  a  large  and  con^licated  watch  belong- 
ing to  bis  majesty,  which  had  long  gone  so  ill  that  it  bad 
been  repeatedly  pot  into  the  hands  of  the  most  disiin* 
guisbed  watchmakers,  to  be,  repaired  ;  all  of  whom,  though 
confident  in  their  abiltties  to  give  it  the  requisite  perfec- 
tion, had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  wateh  as  incapable 
of  amendment.     It  was  then  put  into  tbe  hands  of  Mr.! 
Mudgc  who  happily  succeeded*     This  circumstance  gave 
bis  majesty  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  superiority  over 
every  other  watch-maker.    In  1777|  he  appointed  him  his 
watchmaker,  and  often  lyooured  him  with  copfereiweft  on 
Doecbanical  subjects.     Her  majesty  likewise  expressed  a 
great  esteem,  not  only  for  his  talents  as  an  artist,  but  for. 
bis  character  as  a  man.     At  one  time,  she  presented  bim 
with  fifty  guineas  for  only  cleaning  a  watch  y  and  it  was 
through  her  recommendation  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that 
his  second  son  obtained  the  living  of  Bramford  Speke,  as 
he  did  afterward  that  of  Lustleigh  through  count  Bruhi^s 
interest  with  the  hon.  Percy  Charles  Wyndham,  brother 
to  tbe  earl  of  Egremout 

We  shall  close  these  memoirs  in  the  words  of  bis  exceU 
lency  the  count  de  Bruhl :  Mr.  Mudge  *'  was  a  man  whose 
superior  genius  as  an  artist,  united  with  the  liberality  of  a 
mind  replete^  with  candour,  simplicity,  modesty,  and  in- 
tegrity, deserve  tbe  highest  admiration  and  respect;  whose 
name  will  he  handed  down  to  tbe  remotest  posterity,  with 
the  same  veneration  which  attends  the  names  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  tbe  same  line,  Tompion^  Graham,  and  Harrison,, 
who,  while  living,  were  admired  by  their  contemporaries, 
and  whose  fame  adds  to  tbe  splendour  aud  glory  of  this 
great  nation.^'  * 

MUDO.    SeeNAVARETE. 

MUlS  (Simeon  be),  Hebrew  professor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  France,  and  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  thst 
language,  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1587.  F^w.  panti9uUrs 
are  known  of  bis  life,  except  that  be  was  educated  for  the 
church,  and  attained  the  preferments  of  canon  ^nd  anch-. 
deacon  of  Soissons.  His  skill  in  tbe  Hebrew  l^^guage' 
made  him  be  considered  as  a  proper  person  to  sucqeed 
Cayet  as  Hebrew  professor,  and  he  was  accordingly  pro- 
moted by  his  majesty  to  that  office  in  July  161 4.     He  ful« 

^  -  * 
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^<fitted  its  duties  with  great  reputation  for  thirty  years,  aii<) 
died  in  1644,  fn  the  Bfty^eventh  yearof  his  agie.  Dupib 
saySy'thMbe  joined  to  «  perfect  knowledge  of  the  He« 
'iiiieiry  a  solid  and  acote  judgment,  and  wrote  in  a  pure, 
^concise,  <  and  easy  «tyle,  and  had  such  acquaintance 
.with  sacred  history,  a;nd  the  fundamentals  ot  religion, 
that  few  ceuld  be  better  qualified  to  interpret  scripture* 
-The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is  hts  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  <*  Cotnmentarius  litteralis  et  hisloricus  in  omnes 
Psaimos/*  &c.  1630,  fol.  His  whole  works  were  published 
in  two  volume^  folio,  at  Paris,  1650,  including  the  above 
H>n  the  Psalms  r-his  **  Varia  Sacra,^'  explaining  the  most 
-difficult  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis  t6 
Judges :  his  ^'  Assiertio  Teritatis  Hebraicse,*'  against  father 
Morfn,  Ac.  kd. ' 

MULCA8TER  (RrcHARB),  an  eminent  school -master, 
was  descended  from'  an  ancient  family  iti  Cumberland. 
Hia  father, 'WiUiam  Mukdster,  resided  at  Carlisle,  where, 
according  to  Wood,  his  son  Richard  was  born.  He  was 
•educated  en  the  foundation  at  Eton,  whence,  in  1548,  he 
.gained  his  election  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  toiA  no  degi^e,  but  while  scholar  removed  to  Oxford  ; 
for  what  reason  we  know  not.  In  1555,  he  was  elected 
'student  of  Christ-Church ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  was  li- 
censed to  piiY>ceed  in  arts,  and  became  eminent  for  his  pro- 
-ficreticy  in  Eastern  literature.  He  began  to  be  a  teacher 
about  1559,  and'on  Sept  24,  1561,  for  his  extraordinary 
accomplishments  in  philology  was  appointed  the  first  mas* 
ter  of  Merchant  Taylors*  school,  then  just  founded ;  and 
he  provided  the  first  usher,  and  dKided  the  boys  into 
forms,  &c:  In  this  school  he  passed  nearly  twenty-six 
years ;  a  severe  disciplinarian,  according  to  Fuller,  but  be* 
loved  by  his  pupils 'When  they  came  to  the  age  of  maturity 
and  reflected  on  the  benefit  they  had  decived  from  his  care. 
Of  these,  bishop  Andrews  appears  always  to  have  pre<^ 
served  the  highest  respect  for  hiiii,  had  his  portrait  hung 
over  his  stody*door,  behaved  with  great  liberality  to  him^ 
ahd  by  his  wilt  beqnekhed  a  handsome  legacy  to  his  son. 
In  April  1594,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebendal-stall  of 
Gatesbury  in  the  cathedral  of  Sarum;  andj  in  1596,  he 
resigned  the  mascelrship  of  Merchant  Taylors.  Ti^e  com* 
paiYy  were  desirous  that  he  should  remain-  with  them ;  buC 
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;Tiillep  htt  f«Mi«M  tlwt  ha  ga««  for  aolHiEefl^  JPitdii  senm^ 
^ferpetuus  §sinus ;  mod  it  appcsfV'ffoai  Mr.  Wilipn't  His- 
.tqry  that  he  bad  at  last  seaiou  t0  tbiukhiotelf  iligbtcd  •• 
With  bis  piofesskm  he  certainly  «Ntt  Jiol  disaatitfied^  aor 
able  to  give  it  up  ^  for  when  he  left  the  MerehaptTayhMiy 
he  wascbosen^  ki  the  same  yeary  1^96,  upper  nsasterof 
St.  Paul's  School,  in  which  office  be  remained  for  twelve 
years,  and  then  retired  to  the  rich  reelery  of  Stamfonl* 
divers,  in  Essex,  to  which  be  had  been  institnted  at  the 
presentation  of  the  qaeen«  His  retiremeBt  might  also  have 
Jieen  hastened  by  the  loss  of  an  affeotionale  wife^  as  well 
M  by  tbe^  decaying  state  of  his  own  heritb ;  for,  tfwo  yean 
.after  putting  up  a  plate  with  an  inscription  to  her  me«> 
piory,  in  the  chorch  of  Stamford,  he  died  April  1 5, 16 1 1,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  chnrch,  but  without  any  memorial. 

Of  bis  private  character  few  partkulars  have  been  pre-* 
served :.  bis  temper  was  warm,  but  not  hasty;  and  though 
JFuller  has  accused  him  of  using  bis  scholars  too  harshly, 
we  may  make  some  allowance  when  we  find  he  was  edui* 
cated  under  the  same  master  with  Aseham,  Dr.  Nicbolaa 
.Udail,  whose  severity  be  perbapa  imbibed.  Like  Aacham, 
he  was  food  ef  archery,  i^  science  i>ncia  of  naiiooal  con- 
cern, and  was  a  member  of  e  aociety  of  aichers,  called 
Prince.  Arthur's  Knights,  from  that  prince  ^  (brctfher  of 
Henry  VIII.)*  who  was  so  fond  of  this  amusement  that  hb 
pame  becaaie  the  proverbial  appellation' of  on  expert  bow«* 
inan,  Mokaster  was  an  adherent  of  the  refornied'rel^;to% 
a  man  of  piety,  and  **  a  priest  in  his  own  home,  as  well  'as 
i9  the  temple**'  As  a  scbi^r  h^  saeka  lrigb«  His  English 
pvoductidhs  bosist  an  enuberanee^f  expression  not  often 
ifound  in  the  writers  of  hi»  day ;  and  his  Latin  works,  not 
inelegant,  were  celebra^  in  theii^  times.  He  enjoyed, 
likewise,  very  high  reputation  as.ar  Greek  And  Orienul  scho^ 
lar,  and  on  this  last  account  wis  mooh  esteemed  by  the  cek^ 
brated  Hugh  Brouf^on. 

He  appears  to  have  been  !early  addicted  to  dramatfe 
fi^omposition,  and  oaenra  among  those  who  assisted  io  the 
plays  performed  before  queen  Elisabeth  in  ISI^  and-l  576< 
IVbetber  he  was  a  student  of  the  classic  drama,  or  stiU  ad- 
hered to  the  Gothic  spectacles,  is  a  dmitratumt  but  it  is 
highly  prbbaUe  that  be  united  both.  In  1575,  when  EIi-> 
sabeth  was  <m  one  of  bet  progresses  at  Kenelwortb,  Mul<* 

*  9m  Wi\Miw^  But.  ofUaichsat  Ti^im'j  SiA«dI»  ih  T9,  et  seq^ 
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4iitBttr  produced  some  Latin  versus  wliich  were  spoken 
before  faer^  and  havie  been  printed  in  Gascoyne^s*' Princely 
Pleasures  at  Kenel worth/'  and  in  Mr.  Nichols's  ^<  Pro- 
gresses of  queien  Elizabeth/'  Hiey  are  short  and  easy^i 
bnt,  ^  vms  usual  wiifa  the  court  productions  of  th^  tinie^^ 
completely  mythologicaL  In  1580,  he  prefixed  sonie 
eommendatory  verses  to  Ocland's  <' Anglorum  pr^lia,"  and 
others,  two  years  afterwards,  to  bis  ^*  %pmfx^^*  More^ 
perhaps,  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries:  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  his  verseiit  to  queen 
Elijsabeth  on  her  skill  in  music,  printed  in  Tatlis  and  JSird^s 
'<  Discantus  Cantiooes,"  &c.  1575,  4to,  and  inserted  by 
Ballard  in  his  memoirs  of  queen  Elizabeth; 
*  His  separate  works  were  his  f*  Positions,  wherein  those 
primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessarie 
for  the  training  up  of  children,  either  for  skill  in  theire 
book,  or  health  in  their  bodie,"  Lond.  1581,  1587,  4to. 
To  this  a  second  part  was  promised,  whicb  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  1582,  oy  the  publicaition  of  "the  first 
part  of  the  filementarie,  which  entreateth  chefely  of  the 
right  writing  of  the  English  Tung.*''  These  contain  some 
peculiarities  of  spelling,  and  innumerable  quaintnesses  of 
Writing,  joined  to  many  judicious  crsticisms  on  the  English 
Tanguage.  By  the  spelling  he  seems  frequently  anxious  to 
A}L  the  pronounciation  of  bis  words,  and  in  some  parts  we 
may  be  inclined  to  think  he  was  desirous  that  bi^  words 
should  be  written  as  they  are  spoken.  In  1601,  be  pub-' 
Ibhed  his  **  Catechismus  PauUnus,  in  usumischoix  Pauli- 
nes conscriptus,  ad  formam  parvi  illius  Anglici  catechismi. 
qui  pueris  in  communi  precum  Anglicarum  iibrcf  ^discen- 
dus  proponitur,"  8vo.  This  is  in  long  and  short  verse^ 
sometimes  closely,  and  at  others  diffusely,  translated  ;  and, 
though  now  forgotten,  was  once  in  high  esteem.  Among 
the  letters  at  Penshurst,  is  one  from  Mulcaster  to  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  Latin,  dated  Not.  S,  1575,  the  year  sir  Philip 
went  upon  his  travels.  In  the  Harleian  MSS.  Nq.  6996,  is 
a  letter  from  Edward  Heyborn  to  the  lord-keeper,  in  behalf, 
of  Richard  Mulcaster,  who  begged  his  interest  to  secure, 
to  him  the  prebend  of  Gatesbury,  which,  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  received.  And  in  MS.  Smith,  in  the  Bodleian 
llbmry,  No.  Ixxvii.  p.  397,  is  one  from  Mulcaster  to  Peter 
Junius,  in  Latin,  dated  May  13,  1604.  ^ 

1  Life  in  Gent  Mag.  toI.  IXX,  by  Rcnry  Bllity  •si),  of  the  British  Maseumr 
^WiltOtt**  Hitt  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School ;  see  Index.— Knighfs  Lift  of 
ColeU<^-Wartoa'f  HiiL  of  Poetry.— FaUer»a  WorUiics.— Atb.  Oju  vol.  L 
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.  MULDER  (Akduw)^  a^German  divine^  wiiose  surMmn 
was  Greiffenbagen,  was  a  native  of  Pomeraoiay.  and  boro  in 
1630.  .  He  studied  at  Rostocb,  and  at  the  age  of  sixtees 
was  distinguished  for  bis  compositipna  in  t\^e  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  poetry.  After  this  be  pursued  bis  studio 
with  great. success  at  Gripswald,  Konigsberg,.^nd  Wittem^ 
berg,  and  became  so  completely  master  of  tbe  Oriental 
languages,  tbat»  according^  to  Moreri,  be.  waa.  invited  tQ 
England  by  Walton  and  Castell  to  assist  in  bis  fawoos  Poly^ 
glott  bible ;  >but  in  what  department  bis  serrif^es  were  em? 
ployed  is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  usual  histories  of  that  un* 
dertaking.  Moreri  says  be  lived  ten  ycfrs  in  Caatell's 
house,  where  his  application  was  so  intense  that  when  Charles 
II.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  London,  he  would  not  go 
to  the  window  to  look  at  it.  After  his  return  to.  Germany, 
he  became  inspector  at  Bernaii,  and  prpvost  at  Berlin.. 
He  found  the  duties  of  these  offices  inc;ompatible  with  his 
oriental  studies,  resigned  them  in  a  short  time,  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  pursuits*  At  Stettin,, 
whither  he  retired,  he  published,  with  observationS|  speci- 
mens of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  sixty-sisr  alphabets,  ^e  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Chbese,  and  prooiised  to 
draw  up  a  **  Cflavis  Sinica/*  which  he  thought  would  enable 
a  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to  read  Chinese  and  Japanese 
^ooks  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  months ;  but  this  work  never 
appeared.  He  died  in  1694,  and  by  his  last  will  bequeathed 
his  Chinese  printing  materials  to  the  library  at  Berlin.  He 
was  author  of  many  very  learned  works;  particularly 
*^  Abdallae  Beidavei  Hi^toria  Sinensis  Persice  et  Latine 
cum  notis;''  *^  Monumentum  Sinicum  cum  Commentario  ;'* 
^<  Hebdomas  Ob^ervationum  de  rebus  Sinicis,''  in  1674, 
Col.  Brand,  4to..  '^^conomia  Bibliothecae  Sinicas;  <<Sym^ 
Kola  Syriaca,  cum  duabus  Dissertationibus,'*  Syr.  Lat, 
Berol.  4to.  Some  of  his  works  were  collected  together  and 
published  in  1695,  with  the  title  of  ^'MuIIeri  Qpuscula 
nonnulla  Orientalia."' 

MULLER  (Gerard  Feeperick),  a  celebrated  German, 
ti-aveller  and  writer,  was  born  in  1705,  jn  Herfordei^  in 
Westphalia,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  age.of  sevente^  at 
Kinteln  andLeipsic,  at  which  last  place. he  so  d^stipgDiafbed.; 
himself,  that  professor  Mencke  obtained  for  bw  t}^  pl^Q- 
of  adjunct  in  tbe  historical  class  of  the  acptdei|9y;fQun4cd. 

^  M9rerL-<-Sufi  Onomast.. 
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at  P^it^erslmrgli  by  Peter  the  Great  In  that  eity  be  was 
epai0  time  empioyed  in  teaching  Latin,  geography,  and 
lli»tory,  and  ,iis  assistant  secretary  to  the  institution.  In 
1728,  he  was  made  iiader^fceeper  of  the  imperial  library, 
and  in  1730  he  was  chosen  professor  of  history.  He  now 
applied  for  leare  of  absence,  in  Order  to  gratify  his  wish  of 
seeing  foreigrt  countries.  Iii  the  year  1731  he  visited 
London,  and  was*  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
after  bis  return  to  Petersburghfae  was  appointed  to  ac« 
company  Gnkelin  ahd  De  Tlsle  de  la  Croyere  on  their  tra^ 
Teis  thmugh  Siberia,  which  occupied  ten  years,  during 
which  they  traT6Ued  4480  German  miles,  or  more  than 
three  times  that  number  of  English  miles.  An  account  of 
their  travels  was  published  by  Gmelin,  in  four  volumes, 
8vo.'  After  this,  M tiller,  who  was  not  rewarded  in  any  de*" 
gree  equal  to  the  labours  and  sufferings  which  be  bad  un« 
dergone,  undertook,  at  the  desire,  of  prince  Jusupof,  '<A 
Dissertation  on  the  Trade  of  Siberia,"  which,  though  writ* 
ten,  or  at  least  begun,  in  1744,  was.not  published  till  1750, 
and  then  only  the  first  part.  In  1747,  he  was.  appointed 
historiographer  of  the, Russian  empire,  and  in  1754  he  was 
nominated  by  the  president  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Aca-f 
demy  of  Sciences,- and  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
publication  of  their  transactions,  and  in  other  literary  un* 
dertBkings.  In  1763,  he. was  appointed  director  of  the 
school  for  foundlings,  established  by  Oatherine  at  Mos* 
cow,  and  in  1766,  be  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ar^ 
chives  in  that  city,  with  ah  additional  salary  of  1000  roubles. 
From  this  period  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1783,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  baying 
been  previously  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  state,  and 
invested  with  the  order  of  WIsidimir.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his 
Travels,  vol.  I.  in  speaking  of  Muller,  who  was  then  liv-« 
ing,  says,  **  He  collected  during  his  travels  the  most  ample 
materials  for  the  history  ^nd  geography  of  this  extensive 
empire,  which  was  scarcely  known,  to  the.  Russians  them- 
selves  before  bis. valuable  researches  were  given  to  the 
world  in  various  publications.  His  principal  work  is  ^*  A 
<?oIlection  of  Russian  Histories,"  in  nine  volumes  octavo, 
printed  at  different  intervals  at  the  press  of  the  Im« 
perial  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  first  part  came  out  ia 
1732,  and  the  last  in  1764.  This  storehouse  of  information 
imd  literature  in  regard  to  the  antiquities,  history,  geogra- 
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pbj,  aftd  eammerce  of  Rnsiiay  and  many  of  <be  neigbWiii^ 
ing  c^crantriety  conveys  the  moa  indisptiuble  proofe  •  of  tlM 
avtbor's  tearningy  dUigenCie,  and'Bdielity.  To  tbia  wbrk 
tbe  accurate  and  indefatigable  author  ba«  saccessively  addeA 
■lany  other  raluable  performances  upon  similar  subjects^ 
both  in  the  German  and  Russian  languages/wbicb  elucidate 
Tarieos  parts  in  tbe  history  of  this  empire.**  Mr.  Cdxeadds, 
that  he  sp<^e  and  wrote  the'  German,  Russiafiy  Fttenefai 
and  Ladn  tongues,  with  surprizing  fluency ;  and  read  tbe 
English,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Greek,  with  gifesi 
facility.  His  mMBory  was  surprising ;-  and  his  mcemrateae« 
quaintaoce  with  the  minnteit  incidents  of  the  RusiAan  an* 
nals  almost  surpassed  belief.  His  collection  of  state  papei^ 
iMid  manuscripts  were  all  arranged  in  the  exactest  oider, 
and  classed  into  several  volumes,  distingiiiihed  by  tbe 
names  of  those  illustrious  personages  to  whom  they  princi<* 
pally  relate ;  such  as  Peter  I.,  Catherine  L  Mensikirf^  Os- 
terman,  lie.'* ' 

MULL£R  (John),  commonly  called  Reoiomontaki^ 
from  his  native  place,  Mons  Regius^  or  Koniogsberg,  a 
town  in  Fmnconia,  was  born  in  1436,  and  became  the 
greatest  astronomer  and  mathematician  of  his  time.  He 
was  indeed  a  very  prodigy  for  genius  and  learning* 
Having  first  acquired  grammatical  learning  in  his  own 
country,  lie  was  admitted,  while  yet  a  boy^  into  the  aca<« 
cbmy  at  Leipsic,  where  be  formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  mathematical  sciences,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astro-' 
nomy,  &c.  But  not  finding  proper  assistance  in  these 
studies  at  this  place,  he  removed,  at  only  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  the  famous  Purbach, 
the  professor  there,  who  read  lectures  in  those  sciences 
with  tbe  highest  reputation.  A  strong  and  affectionate 
friendship  soon  took  place  between  these  two,  and  our 
author  made  such  rapid  improvement  in  the  sciences,  that 
he  was  able  to  be  assisting  to  his  master,  and  to  become 
his  companion  in  all  his  labours.  In  this  nuinneir  they 
spenc  about  ten  years  together^  elucidating  obscurities,^ 
Gd>serving  the  motions  of  tbe  heaitenly  bodies,  and  com**' 
paring  and  correcting  the  tables  of  them,  particalariy  tfaoser 
of  Mars,  which  they  found  to  disagree  with  tbe  ^motions, 
sometimes  as  much  as  two  degrees. 
.  About  this  time  tbe  cardinal  Bessarion  arrived  at  Vienna,* 

>  Coxe*ft  Trarels  is  Poland,  Rassia,  &c. — ^Rees's  C;clop»dia. 
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to  otgpoiate  wctauB  aflhirs  &r  theipopttf  and  being. a  lover 
of :  attroBQaiy)  lOon  formed  an  aoiiaaiDtaiDcewidi  P^irbaob 
mad,  ftegiomontanus*  He  had.  began :  to  form  a  Latin  ver«- 
aion -of  rPudomyV  Almagest,  or.  an  Epitome  of  it}  but  not 
having  time  to. go  on  with  it  himself^  he  requested  Par^ 
bach  to  complete  the  work,  and  for  that  purpose  to  return 
jvith  him^kito/Italy^  to  make  himself  soaster  of  the  Greek 
^ngee,  which  be  was  as  yetJuaacquainted  with.  To  these 
proposala  Purbaeh  only*  assented,  on  condition  that  Regie*' 
snontanos  would  accompaiiy  htm,  and  share  in  all  the  la« 
bcMirs,  whi<^  wensy  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  Piunbacb,  wfaioh  bjs^ipened  in  1461.  The  whole  task 
thendeeolred  upon  Regiomontanus,  who  finished  the  work 
at  Rome^'to  which  city  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  Bes* 
sarion,  aad  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language ;  not  neglecting,  however,  to  make  astro« 
oomical  observations,  and  compose  various  works  in  that 
science,  as  his  *^  Dialogue  against  the  Tiieories  of  Cre-* 
mcmei^sis.''  The  cardinal  going  to  Greece  soon  after,  Re- 
giomontanus went  to  Eerrara,  where  he  continued  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Theodore  Gaza  ^  who  ex*> 
pbdned  to  him  the  text  of  Ptolomy,  with  the  commenta* 
ries  of  Theon  ;  till  at  length  he  could  compose  verses  in 
Greek,  and  read  it  critically.  In  1463  he  went  to  Padua^ 
where  *he  became  a  member  of  the  uaiversiiy ;  and,  at  the 
sequest  of  the  studenu,  explained  Alfraganus,  an  Arabian 
philosopher*  In  1464  he  removed  to  Venice,  to  meet  and 
attend  his  patron  Bessarion.  Here  be  wrote,  with  great 
accuracy,  his  '^Treatise  of  Triandes,"  and  a  *^  Refutation 
of  the  Quadratttie  of  the  Circl^'^  which  Cardinal  Cusan 
pretended. he  had  demonstrated.  The  same  year  he  re« 
turned  .with  Bessarion  to  Rome;  where  he  made  some  stay^ 
to  prooure  the  Aiost  curious  books :  those  be  could  nat 
purchase,  he  took  the  pains  to  transcribe,  for.  be  wrote 
with  great  fisoility  and  elegance ;  and  others  he  got  copied 
at  a  great  expence.  For  as^  he  was  certain  that  none  of 
these  books  could  be  had  in  Germany,  be  intended,  on  bia 
xeiurn  thither,  to  translate  and  publish  some  of  the  best  of 
them.  During  this  time  too  he  had  a  warm  contest  with 
George  .Trapeaonde,  whom  he  had  greatly  offended  by 
Baimadverting  on  some  passives  in  his  translation  of 
TfaeoD^sr  Commenury. 

-  Hafing  new  procured  a  great  number  of  manuscripts, 
irfairih  WIS  pne  great  obje^^t  of  his  travels,  be  returned  to 
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Vienoft,  and  for  some  ttme  read  lectares^  afiter  wliicfa  be 
went  Id  Buda,  od  the  inTttation  of  Matthias  king  of  Hun« 
gary,  who  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and-  bad  founded 
a  ricb  and  noble  librarj  tbere,  from  the  pniebase  of  the 
Greek  books  found  ou  the  sacking  of  Coostantinople,  and 
others  brought  from  Athens,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
be  met  with.througli  the  whole  Turkish  dominions..  Bat  a 
war  breaking  out  in  this  coaotry,  he  retired  to  Nurembei^, 
which  he  preferred,  because  the  artiM  there  were  dex- 
trous in  fabricating  his  astronomical  machinesi  and  he 
could  from  thence  easily  transmit  his  letfeera  by  the  mer* 
cbaots  into  foreign  countries.  Being  now  well  versed  in 
all  parts  of  learning,  and  made  the  utmost  proficiency  in 
mathematics^  be  determined  to  occupy  himself  in  publish- 
log  the  best  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  weU  as  his  own  lu-» 
cubrations.  For  this  purpose  he  set  up  a  prmting-hoose, 
and  formed  a  nomenclature  of  the  books  be  intended  to 
publish,  which  still  remains. 

.  Here  Bernard  Walther,  one  of  the-  principal  cHiaensi, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  the  sciences,  especially  astronomy, 
cultivated  an  intimacy  with  Regiomontaous  ;  and  as  soon 
as  be  understood  those  laudable  designs  of  his,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  ezpenee  of  constructing  the  astronomical 
instruments,  and  of  erecting  a  printieg-house.  .And  first 
he  ordered  astronomical  rules  to  be  made  of  tin,  for  ob8erv«> 
ing  tbe  akitudes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  He  next 
constructed. a. rectangular,  or  astronomical  radius,  for  taking 
the  distances  of  those  luminaries.  Then  an  armilhry  astro* 
labe,  sUcb  as  was  us€»d  by  Ptoiomy  and  Hipparchus,  for 
observing  tbe  places  and  mouoas  oiF  tbe  stiars.  Lastly,  be 
made. other  smaller  instruments,  as  the  torqoet,  and  Pto-* 
lomy  V  meteoroscope,  with  some  others  wbteh  had  more  of 
curiosity  than  utility  in  them.  From  this  apparatus  it  evi- 
dently appears^  that  Regiomontanus  was  a  most  diligent 
observer  of  tbe  laws  and  motions  of  tbe  celestial  bodies,  if 
there  were  not  still  stronger  evidences  of  it  in  tbe  accounts 
of  tbe.  observations  themselves  which  he  made  with  them. 

With  i^egard  to  the  printing-bouse,  which  was  the. other 
fiart  of  bis  deai^  in  settling  at  Nuremberg,  as  soon  as  he 
had  completed  it,  he  put  to  press  two  worksof  bisown,  besides 
^Tbe  New  Theories'*  of  his  master  Purba«ch,  and  tbe  <*  As^ 
tronomicoo*'  of  Maoilius.  His  own  were,  the  *^  New  Calen- 
dar," in  which  weregiveo  the  true  cofijuoctioos. and ^pposi- 
tiwsof  the  lumioariesy  their  eclipse^^  tbeir  true  places  OTery 


ifiy^Mc*  His  other  work  was  bis^f  Ephemerides^^*  of 
which  be  thus  qpeaks  in  tbe  said  index  :  *^  Tbe  EpbeOie^ 
rides,  which  they  vulgarly  call  an  Abnanac,  for  30  years : 
where  you  may  every  day  see  the  true  motion  of  all  the 
planets,  of  the  moon's  nodes>  with  the  aspects  of  the  tnooo 
to  the  sun  ai»d  planets,  the  eclipses  of  the  luminaries  ;  and 
in  the  fronts  of  the  pages  are  marked  the  latitudes.''  H^- 
puUisbed  also  most  acute  commentaries  on  Ptoloiny's'  Al- 
magest: a  work  which  cardinal  Bessarion  so  highly  valued, 
that  he  scrupled  not  to  esteem'it  worth  a  whole  province. 
He  prepared  also  new  versions  of  Ptolomy's  Cosmography ; 
and  at  his  leisure  hours  examined  and  explained  works  of 
another  nature.  ^  He  inquired  bow  high  the  vapours  are 
carried  above  the  earth,  which  he  fixed  to  be  not  more 
than  12  German  miles;  and  set  down  observations  of  two 
comets  that  appeared  in  1471  and  1473. 

In  1474,  pope  Sixtus  the  4tfa  conceived  a  design  of  re* 
forming  the  calendar;  and  sept  for  Regiomontanus  to 
Rome,  as  the  most  proper  person  to  accomplish  his  pur-* 
pose,  who,  although  much  engaged  in  bis  studies,  and 
printing,  at  length  consented  to  go.  ,  He  arrived  at  Rome 
ia  1475,  but  died  there  tbe  year  after,  at  only  forty  years 
of  age  ;  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  tbe 
sons  of  George  Trapezonde,  or  Trapezuntius,  whose  far- 
ther is  said  to  have  he&a  killed  by  the  criticisms  of  Regio- 
montanus on  his  translation  of  Ptolomy's  Almagest* 

Purbach  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  trigonometrical 
table  of  sines,  from  the  old  sexagesimal  division  of  tbe 
r;^dius,  to  the  decimal  scale ;  bat  Regiomontanus  brought 
tbis  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection.  He  also  in« 
troduced  the  tangents  into  trigonometry,  and  enriched  that 
science  with  so  many  theorems  and  precepts,  that  if  we 
except  the  use  of  logarithms,  the  trigonometry  of  Regio- 
montanus is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  time.  Hts 
|^eati3e,  both  on  <^  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  in 
^.hooks^  was  written  about  1464,  and  printed  at  Nurem«- 
berg  i9  1533,  folio.  In  the  fifth  book  are  various  problems 
o^pqeming  rectilinear  triangles,  some  of  which  are  resolved 
l^y  meana^of  algebra;  a  proof  that  this  science  was  not 
wholly,  unknown  in  Europe,  before  the  treatise  of  Lucas 
de  Bur^p.  . 

.  Rfegiomontanus  was  tbe  author  of  some  other  works  besides 
thopebefon?  mentioned.     Peter  Ramus,  in  the  account  he| 
gives  of  biin>  tells  us,  that  in  bis  work-shop  at  Nuremberg, 
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mm  an  sotoiMtm  id'  perpetaul  mbtion';  iHlit  Ik  m^^e  m* 
artificial  fly,  which  taking  its  flight  from  hh  faatid,  wottid 
fly  round  tiie  room,  and  lit  last,  as  if  wetti'y,  would  retain 
to  his  master's  hand ;  that  he  fabricated  an  eagftr,  which, 
on  the  emperor's  approach  to  the  city,  he  'sent  outi'  high' 
10  the  air,  a  great  way  to  meet  him,  and  thitt  it  kept  him 
company  to  the  gate  of  the  city«     **  Let  Us  no  mtme  won** 
der/*  adds  Ramus^  '<at  the  dove  of  Ai^hyfa^i,  since  Nu« 
lemberg  can  shew  a  fly,  and  an  eagle,  armed  with  geo- 
metrical wings.     Therefore,  those  famous  artificers,  who 
were  formerly  in  Greece,  and  Egypt;  are  no  ionger  of  any 
account,  since  Nuremberg  call  boast  of  her  Regiomonta- 
BttsesJ    For  the  senate  and  people  of  this  city  did  all  in 
their  power  to  have  a  continual  succession  of  Regiomonta- 
nvses.     For  Wemerus  first,  and  then  the  Scfaoneri,  &ther 
and  son,  afterwards  revived  the  spirit  of  Regibmontailus.*^* ' 
MUNCER,  or  MUNTZERS  (THbl^AS),  a  celebrated 
German    enthusiast,    called'  sometimes    MoNCEftus   and 
MoNETARDUS,  was  bom  at  StoHberg  in  the  Hartz,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  executed  for  some  crime,  and  on  this  account  the 
son  waff  tbbught  desirous  of  taking  his  revenge  on  the  go- 
rernment  of  StoHberg:     He  studied  probably  at  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  in  divinity  wVich' Me- 
lancthou  praises,  add  which  appears  in  his  writings*     BjT 
his  own  account  be  taught,  in  eariy  life^  in  the  schools  oF 
Aschersleben  and  Halle  in  Saxony ;  and  most  probably  he 
was  then  in  orders.     It  is  certain,"  however,  that  he  soon' 
became  attached  to  the  mystics,    and    entertained    the' 
wildest  notions  of  fanaticism,  whicti  pleased  fhe  lower' 
classes  of  the  people,  while  he  preached  at  Stollberg  and 
Zwickau,  where  he  was  settled  as  a  preacher  in  1520.' 
Here,  white  he  was  violeut  agairnst  popery,  he  was  as  little^ 
contented  with  the  progress  of  Luther^s  reformation;  the 
church,  he  maintained,  was  biit  half  reformed^  and  a  new' 
and  pure  church  of  the'  true  sons  of  God  regained  to  be 
established.    About  this  time  be  connected  himself  with 
Nicholas  Storck,  a  leader  among  the  baptists^  who  pre-' 
tended  to  have  communications  with  the  Alisighty ,  and  to 
hold  greater  purity  of  doctrine  than  the- rest  dP  the  party.^ 
Muncer  was  a  convert  to  his  notions,  and  became  ardent' 

>  Bibl.  GermaQiqoe,  vol.  XXXI V.-^Mftrlm't  Biosti  PhilM.«-QMifU4t  ui  vita. 
ftegiomoDUni.— Hutton'8  Dictionanr. 
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in  making  proeeiytefk  He  maiBUined  thittfof  beo  to  avoid 
yice,  tbey  mu9t  practise  perpetual  mortification.  Thef 
must  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  but  little,  wear  a 
{Jain  garb^  and  be  serious  in  their  whole  deportaienti 
Such  as  prepared  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  might  expect 
that  the  Supreme  Being  would  direct  all  their  steps,  and 
by  yislble  signs  discover  his  will  to  them  ;  if  that  illumina* 
tion  be  at  any  time  witfah^Id^  he  says  we  may  ezpostalate 
with  the  Almighty,  :and  remind  himof  his  promises.  This 
expostulation  will  be<  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last 
prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  unerring  hand 
which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  He  also  main* 
tained,  that  all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
that^  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  all  things  in  common^ 
and  should  on  no  account  exhibit  any  marks  of  subordtna^' 
tion  or  pre-eminence.  With  these  sentiments  he  endea«* 
\oured  to  establish  in  Alstadt  a  new  kingdom  upoo  earth, 
or  a  society  of  pious,  holy,  and  awakened  people.  With 
these  people  he  was  accused,  in  1^24,  of  haviifg  plundereii 
a  church  in  a  neighbouring  village,  burnt  a  chapel,  and 
committed  many  other  outrages;  and  as  the  affair  made  a 
great  noise,  he  was  cited  to  answer  to  the  charges  at  Wei« 
mar ;  but  finding  that  the  utmost  severity  was  to  be  used 
against  him,  he  remained  at  Alstadt,  where  his  companions; 
were  so.  riotous,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re*" 
moving  to  a  distance.  After  some  little  time  he  settled  at 
Nuremberg,  where  he  published  a  vehement  censure  upon 
Luther,  which,  ^  with  some  irregularities,  occasioned  his 
e^cpulsion  by  the  government.  Taking  then  a  journey  into 
Swabia,  he  found  every  where  numerous  and  attentive 
bearers.  His  stay  in  Swabia  gave  rise  to  the  report  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  twelve  articles  of  the  pea* 
Sfints  ;  but  his  biographer  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  had- 
no  part  in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  that  part  of 
the  cquntry.^  In  the  beginning  of  1525,  be  returned  baok' 
into  Saxony,  and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
citizens  of  Muhlhausen,  and,  against  the  consent  of  thdr 
council,  app9inted  their  preacher.  Here  his  influence 
sgon  became  predominant :  the  old  council  was  entirely 
set  aside,  an4  a  new  one  chosen  : — the  monks  were  driven 
away,  and  their  estates  sequestered.  Muncer  himself  was 
elected  into  the  council,  and  proposed  an  equal  communi- 
cation of  property,  and  similar  reforms,  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  people. 


fit  M  U  N  C  E  R. 

Tbe  tttiDula  in  Swabia  and  Franoooia  wiere  die  atgfmd  t6 
Muncer  lo  attempt  tbe  same  in  Tboringia.  Churches^ 
monaateriet^  oattleiy  were  plundered;  and  tbe  sacceM 
atteudiiig  tbeae  first  attempta  increased  tbe  popolav  fury ; 
aod  tbe  monksy  tbe  nuns,  and  tbe  nooiltty^  fvere  tbe  parti- 
cular objecu  of  tbeir  resentment.  Il  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat 'bere  tbe  bistory  of  these  trouUes;  suffice  it,  that 
Muncer  was  at  last  o?erpowered  in  1586,  and  put  to  death. 
At  bis  execution  be  is  said  to  have  shewn  signs  of  penitence. 

Hia  biographer  says  that  among  hia  writings,  three  on 
the  establishing  of  the  new  reform  at  Alstadi,  are  of  con« 
siderable  value,  and  strives  to  prove  that  the  grounds  of 
Luther*s  opposition  to  these  changes  lay  in  bis  eofisent  not 
being  first  requested ;  from  which  he  looked  opcMi  tfaem  as 
an  inroad  into  his  reformatioo ;  but  it  is  more  consistent  to 
infer  that  LtUtber  was  -  fearful  of  the 'consequences  which 
must  attend  tbe  impetuosity  of  M  oncer.  His  bii^apber 
has  accumulated  testimonies  of  Muncet's  learning,  given 
by  Melanchthon,  Luther,  Spangenberg,  Camerarius,  and 
others ;  and  from  his  own  writings  on  faith,  on  the  scrip-" 
tures,  and.  on  baptism.  He  also  gives  some  proofs  of  the 
dreadful  oppressions  under  which  the  peasants  laboured  in 
the  time  of  Muncer ;  from  whiob  there  may  be  reason  to 
conclude  that  an  explosion  would  have  taken  place  even  if 
Muncer  had  not  existed.  This  is  ndt  improbable,  for  men' 
of  Muncer's  turbulent  disposition  generally  mix.  somechiog 
that  is  real  with  their  imaginary  complaints  and  amUtioas 
designs.  *  ... 

MUNDAY  (Antony),  is  celebrated  by  Meres,  amongst 
the  comic  poets,  as  tbe  best  plotter;  and  a  few  of  his 
dramatic  pieces,  enumerated  in  the  Biog.  Dramatics,  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  and  purchased  as  cvrioatties. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  through  a  Tery  long* 
period,  there  being  works  existing  published  by  him  for' 
the  booksellers,  which  are  dated  in  1580  and  1621,  and' 
probably  both  earlier  and  later  than  those  years.     He  fr^^ 
quently  employed  his  talents  on  the  translation  of  romances,' 
but  with  little  spirit  or  fidelity.    He  rendered  himself  more' 
celebrated  in  his  day  as  the  author  of  the.  city  pajgeants,- 
from  1605  to  Ij6l6.     In  1582  he  detected  tbe  treasonable 
practices  of  Edmund  Campion,,  and  his  confederates,  of* 

1  Life  by  Strobel,  printed  at  Norembern:,  179^. — R^bcrtipn^i  Cbarkl  V.*-^) 
Milner*!  Church  Hist,  ?ol.  IV.  part  11.  p.  785,  fcc. 
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which  he  published,  an- acoountj  wherein  he  vis.  styled 
**  some  time  the  pope's  schoUer  allowed  in  the  semtnarie' 
at  Roome.'^  The  publication,  of  this  pamphlet  brought 
down  upon  bini  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  one  of 
whom,  in  an  answer  to  him,  has  given  his  history  in  those 
words; 

t  <<  Munday  was  first  a  stage-player,  after  an  apprentice, 
which  tyme  be  wel  served  with  deceaving  of  bis  master,  then 
wandring  towardes  Italy^  by  his  own  report  became  a  co« 
sener  in  his  journey.  Comming  to  Rome,  in  his  short 
abode  there,  wi^  charitably  relieved,  but  never  admitted' 
in  the  seminary,  as  he  pleseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  bis 
boo|ie,  and  boing  wery  of  well  doing  returned  home  to  bis 
first  Tomite,  and.  was*  hist  from>  bis  stage  for  his  folly. 
Being  therby  discouraged  he  set  forth  a  balet  againsc 
plays,  though  (o  constant  youth)  he  afterwards  began  again 
to  ruffle  upon  the  stage.  I  omit;(continues  this  ^author) 
among  otbt^r  places  bis  behaviour. in  Barbican  with,  his 
good  mistress  and  mother.  Two  things,  however,  must 
not  be  passed  over  of  this  -  boy's  infeltcitie,  two  several 
ways  of  late  nptorious.  First  he  writing  upon  the  <leath  of 
£vf  card  Haunse,  was  immediately  controled  and  disproved 
by  on^  of  bis  owne  batcbe,  and  shortly  after  setting  forth 
the  appcebensioo;  of  M.  Campion  was  disproved  by  George 
(I, was  about  to  say  Judas)  Eliot,  who  writing  against. him^ 
proved  that  those  things  he  did  were  for  Inkers  sake  only,' 
and^iot  for^be  truthe  thogh  he  himself  be  a  person  of  the 
same  predicament,  of  whom  I  muste  say  that  if  felony  be 
honesty^  then  he  may  for  bis  bebaviore  b^  taken  for  a  law- 
ful witness  against  so  good  men/' 

Jt  will  take  from  the  credit  of  tbis^narrative  to  observe, 
that  our  author  was,. after  this  time,  servant. to  the  earl 
of  Oxford^  and  a  messenger  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber, 
posts  which  he  would  scajrcely  have  heldiiad  his  character 
been  so  infamous  as  is  represented  labove. 

Tbis  author,  of  whom .  various  particular^ ,  with  speci- 
mens  of.  bis  works,  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities,  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  Aug.  10,  1633,.  and^. was-  buried  iq  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Stephen^  Coleman^-streetf  with  a  mo« 
nument^  on  which  he.  is  styled  citizen  and,  draper,  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  learned,  antiquary.  ^  It  appears  t^t  he  collected 
the  arms  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  lately  transferred 
frem  sir  Simeon  Stuart's  library  to  tb6  British  Museum ; 
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and  waa  in  1618  the  editor  of  a  reprint  of  Stow's  *^  Survey 
6f  London/*  *with  additions.  ^ 

MUNDINU8,  or  MONDINO,  a  physician  deservedly 
celebrated  in  the  dark  ages,  was  born  at  Milan,  according 
to  Freind  and  Douglas,  and  flourished  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  held  the  professorship  of  medicine  at 
Bologna  in  13.16,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation 
throughout  Italy,  principally  for  bis  anatomical  pursuit 
in  whicb,  however,  Eloy  thinks  be  shewed  more  zeal  than 
success,  although  he  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  who 
dissected  human  bodies.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work, 
entitled  **  Anetomia  omnium  humani  Corporis  interiorum 
Membrorum,*'  first  printed  at  Pavia  iu  1478^  in  fol  re- 
printed at  least  fourteen  times,  the  last  in  1638,  12mo» 
with  various  commentaries.  It  is  a  methodical  treatise, 
very  copious  upon  the  subject  of  the  viscera,  in  the  de* 
scrtption  of  which  he  introduced  many  original  observa- 
tions, but  passes  lightly  over  the  subject  of  the  nerves  and. 
blood-vessels.  With  all  its  errors,  which  are  very  copious, 
it  conferred  a  real  benefit  on  the  infant  science,  and  the 
statutes  of  Padua,  and  some  other  medical  schools  of  Italy, 
prohibited  the  use  of  every  other  work,  as  a  text-book  for 
the  students,  of  anatomy.  Mundinus  died  at  fiologna, 
Aug.  30,  1318,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Vital.' 

MUNICH  (BuRCHARD  Christopher),  a  celebrated  mi- 
litary officer,  was  born  at  New  Huniorf,  in  the  county  of 
Oldeeburgh,  in  16S3.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Danish  officer, 
and  received  an  excellent  education.  When  only  seven- 
teen he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Landau,  and 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene.  He  waa  always  reaiarkable  for  his  bravery,^ 
fpr  which,  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  he  was  made  a 
lieutesaot-coloneL  In  1716  he  quitted  the  Hessian,  and 
entered  into  the  Polish  service;  but,  in  1721,-  on  some* 
disgust,  he  w,ent  into  Russia^  and  was  honourably  received 
by  Peter  I.  After  many  offices  of  trust  in  the  army  and 
state,  he  was  made  a  marshal  by  tbe  eoipresa  Anne;  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  war-department ;  and,  in  nsl-S^ 
served  with  great  success,  agaiost  the  Turks.  Soon  after 
tbe  death  of  tbe  empress,  not  being  appointed  generalise- 

1  Biog.  Pram.— WaitOQ's  Hi^t.  of  l^oetry.— Ritspn's  Bibl.  P4>ct«— libli*> 
Srapher,  vols.  I.  and  II. 
*  Eloy,  Pict.  Hist,  de Medicine.— Fraind's  Hist,  of  Phyiic. 
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fiimo  as  be  expected^  he  resigned  bis  employment^/ btOt 
remained  in  Russia^  though  strongly  invited  to  the  court 
of  Prussia.  In  1741  he  was  arrested,  by  order  of  Eiisa-- 
beth,  and,  when  examined,  was  so  disgusted  by  the  ques-* 
tions  proposed  to  him,  that  be  desired  his  judges,  who  ap*^* 
peared  resolved  to  convict  him,  to  put  down  the  answers 
they  wished  him  to  daake,  and  he  would  sign  them.  He 
was  thus,  after  a  tuock  trial,  condemned  to  lose  his  life ; 
but  Elizabeth  changed  this  into  perpetual  imprisonment, 
which  he  suffered  for  twenty  years  at  Pelim  in  Siberia.  At 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.  an  order  arrived  for  his  release,' 
which  so  affected  him  that  he  fainted  away.  Departing  for 
Petersburgh,  he  appeared  there  in  the  same  sheep-skia 
dress  he  had  worn  during  his  captivity.  The  emperor  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness,  and  restored  him  to  his  fornier 
rank.  '  He  enjoyed  the  favdur  of  Peter  and  Catharine  tilt 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  October  1767,  at 
the  age  of  eighty -five.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and 
possessed  many  and  distinguished  virtues,  but  he  was  not 
without  his  defects.  His  faults,  however,  scarcely  injured 
auy  but  himself,  but  his  excellencies  were  of  vast  benefit  to 
Russia.  He  favoured  literature,  and  frequented  the  coiti- 
pany  of  learned  men.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  arts^ 
for  which  he  had  a  considerable  taste,  but  he  distinguished 
himself  most  as  a  general,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  tactics  v 
he  has,  however,  been  acctised  of  exercising  too  mucb 
severity  ta  those  who  were  under  his  command.  It  is  said 
t-hat  a  system  of  fortifications,  and  some  other  writings  of 
count  Munich's  have  been  published,  but  we  have  not  met 
with  them  in  this  country,  nor  with  a  life  of  him  published 
in  German  at  Oldenburgh  in  1803'. ' 

MUNOZ  (John  Baptist),  a  Spanish  historian,  was  borft' 
in  1745  at  Museros,  a  village  near  Valentia,  and  studied 
in  the  university  of  Madrid.  From*  hfs  earliest  years  be 
discovered  a  taste  superior  to  what  was-  inculcated  in  the' 
usual  course  of  academic  studies,  and  made  uncommon 
progress  in  the  sciences  and  in  polite  literature.  At  the 
age  of  tw©nty-two,  he  wrote  prefaces  to  the  Rhetoric  of 
Louis  of  Grenada,  and  the  Logic  of  Vernei,  in  both  whieh^ 
be  displayed  great  erudition.  He  was  afterwards,  doubt- 
less  from  haiviiig  fumed  his  thoughts  to  that  braiich,  ap-- 
pointed  by  government  cosmograpber  of  the-  Iildies,  atid- 

*  Diet,  Hist.— -Coiee'aTrarplr  in  Pblawd,  8ic.. 
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filled  this  oflSce  with  distinguished  ability,  until  the  prioie 
minisier  Galyez,  by  arder  of  the  king,  employed  him  on  a 
history  of  America.  This  undertaking  he  commenced  irt 
1779,  and  obtained  access,  not  only  to  all  the  papers  akid 
documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  India  depart- 
ment at  Madrid,  and  in  the  Escurial,  but  likewise,  on  a 
farther  recommendation  of  bis  Catholic  maje&ty,  to  all  the 
public  and  private  libraries  at  Simancas,  Seville,  Sala- 
manca, Valladolid,  Grenada,  &c.  &c.  and  even  in  the 
Torre  di  tombo  Sit  Lisbon,  and  other  places  to  which  pre- 

.  ceding  writers  had  not  obtained  access.  This  research 
occupied  above  6ve  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  col- 
lected a  vast  mass,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  of 
original  and  hitherto  undescribed  documents,  letters  of 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  Ximenes,  &c.  from  which  he  com- 
posed his  **  Historia  del  nuovb  Mondo,*'  published  at  Ma- 
drid, 1795,  in  fol.  and  which  is  known  in  this  country  by 
a  translation  published  in  1797,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  This  vo- 
lume is  divided  into  six  books;  in  the  first  two  the  author 
describes  the  imperfect  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  ancients ;  the  accessions  which  it  received  in 

•  the  middle  ages ;  the  voyages  of  discovery  made  by  the 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  previously  to  the  time 
of  Columbus,  with  the  circumstances  that  produced  bis 
conjectures  respecting  the  existence  of  a  new  continent, 
&c.  The  third  and  remaining  books  commence  and  con- 
tinue the  history  of  his  discoveries  to  1500.  More  of  this 
work,  however,  has  not*  appeared.  The  author,  we  are 
told,  had  finished  nearly  three  books  of  the  second  volume, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  19,  1799,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  he  has  had  a  successor,  for  which  perhaps  the 
subsequent  political  state  of  his  country  may  account.  Be- 
fore this  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  bis  other  works ; 
namely,  1.  **  De  recto  philosophisB  recentis  in  thedlogia 
usu,  dissertatio,"  Valent.  1767.  2.  **  De  scriptorum  gen- 
tilium  lectione,  et  profanarum  disciplinarum  studiis  ad 
Christians  pietatis  normam  exigendis,'^  ibid.  1768.  3.  **fti- 
stitutiones  philosophicae,**  ibid.  1768.  4.  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,'*  &c.  1768,  &c.'     ' 

MUNSTER  (Sebastian),  an  eminent  German' 'drvftic 
And  mathematician,  was  born  at  Inghelbeim  in  1489;  and, 
at  fourteen  commenced  bis  studies  at  Heidelberg.  .  Two 

}  Diet.  Histt-^Britith  Critic,  vol.  III. 
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years  after,  he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers, 
where  he Jaboured  assiduously;  yet  did  not  content  him 
self  with  the  studies  relating  to  his  profession,  but  applied 
himself  also  to  mathematics  and  cosmography.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  a  ^^  Chaldee  Grammar  and  Lexi- 
con ;"  and  gave  the  world,  a  short  time  after,  a  **  Talmu- 
dic  Dictionary."  He  went  afterwards  to  Basil,  and  sue*  * 
ceeded  Pelicanus,  of  whom  he  had  learned  Hebrew,  in 
the  professorship  of  that  language.  He  was  oae  of  the 
first  who  attached  himself  to  Luther,  but  meddled  little  in 
the  controversies  of  the  age,  employing  his  time  and  at- 
tention chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Ori^- 
ental  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  works  on  these  subjects,  of 
which  the  princi|)al  is  a  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew  of 
all  the  bopks  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  learned  notes, 
printed  at  Basil  in  1534  and  1546.  This  is  thought  more 
faithful  than  the  versions  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Monta- 
nus ;  and  his  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he 
dwells  a  little  too  long  upon  the  explicationis  of  the  rabbins. 
For  this  version  he  was  called  the  German  Esdras,  as  he 
was  the  German  Strabo  for  an  "  Universal  Cosmography," 
jo  six  books,  which  he  printed  at  Basil  in  1550.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  treatise  on  dialling,  in  fol.  1536,  in  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  art  of  dialling ;  a  translation 
of  Josephus  into  Latin ;  "  Tabulse  novae  ad  geog.  Ptole- 
msei,*'  <*  Rudimenta  mathematica,"  &c.  He  was  a  paci- 
fic, studious,  retired  man,  and,  Dupin  allows,  one  of  the 
most  able  men  that  embraced  the  reformed  celigion.  For 
this  reason  Beza  and  Yerheiden  have  placed  him  among 
the  heroes  of  the  reformation,  although  he  wrote  nothing 
expressly  on  the  subject.  He  died  at  Basil,  of  the  plague. 
May  23,  1552.' 

MUNTZER.     SeeMUNCER. 

MURATORI  {Lewis  Anthony),  a  learned  Italian  an- 
tiquary, and  one  of  the  roost  voluminous  writers  of  liis  age 
and  country,  was  born  at  Vignola  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
Oct.  21,  1672.  He  was  educated  at  Modena,  and  his  in- 
clination leading  him  to  the  church,  as  a  profession,  he 
went  through  the  regular  courses  of  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity, but  without  neglecting  polite  literature,  to  which  he 

'  Dupin.— Beza3    Icone8.—Verheide^.—Morcri.— Button*!   Diet:— Blount's 
Censura.^-Saxii  Oaomasu 
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^BB  early  attached.  Bacchini  reeommeoded  t)ie  ecclesi-r 
asiical  writers  to  his  attention,  and  be  at  length  became 
so  devoted  to  general  reading,  as  to  pay  little  attention  to 
bis  destined  profession.  In  1695,  the  knowledge  of  books 
which  he  had  accumulated,  procured  him  the  place  of  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  collection  at 
'Milan;  and  although  he  had  by  this  time  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree  and  been  admitted  into  orders,  it  was  now 
that  he  entered  upon  that  course  of  study  and  research 
which  distinguished  him  in  future  life.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  vols.  I  and  II.  of  his  '^  Anecdota  Latina,"  printed 
at  Milan  in  1697  and  1698,  4to.  In  1700  he  went  lo  Mo- 
dena  to  take  possession  of  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  house  of  Este,  and  that  of  librarian  to  the 
duke  of  Modena,  his  patron.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
years,  with  the  exception  of  an  interruption  occasioned  by 
the  war  in  1702,  when  the  French  took  possession  of  Mo- 
dena.  The  same  year  that  he  came  here  he  was  editor  of 
<<  Vita  et  Rime  di  Carlo  M.  Maggi,"  printed  at  Milan, 
5  vols,  and  in  1703  published  his  ^^  Primi  disegni  delta 
Republica  Letteraria  d'ltalia ;''  this  was  followed  by  ^'  Pro- 
legomena, &c.  in  librum,  cui  titulus,  Elucidatio  Augns- 
tinians  de  divina  gratia  doctrine,"  Cologn,  1705  ;  <<  Let- 
tere  ai  generosi  e  cortesi  Letterati  d^Italia,"'  Venice,  1705; 
^^  Delia  Perfetta  Poesia  Italiana,  &c.''  2  vols,  a  very  in- 
genious dissertation  on  Italian  poetry,  which,  occasioned  a 
prolonged  controversy,  now  no  longer  interesting.  Two 
editions,  however,  were  afterwards  published,  with  critical 
notes  by  Salvini^  the  one  in  1724,  2  vols.  4tQ.  and  the 
Other,  which  is  esteemed  th^  best,  in  1748.  He  published 
s^lso  at  Bologna  in  1707,  *^  Lettera  in  disesa  del  March. 
Q.  G.  Orsi;^*  ^nd  *^  Introduzione  alle  paci  private,"'  Mo- 
dena,  1708.  In  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  urite 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Lamindo  Pritanio,  **  Riflessioni 
sopra  il  buon  gusto,  &c."  of  which  a  aecoud  part  appeared 
at  Naples  in  1715.  After  this  appeared,  under  bis. proper 
Qame,  *'  Osservazioni  sopra  una  lettera  intitolata,  II  do- 
BDiDio  temporale  della  sede  Apostolka  sopra  la  citia  di 
Comaccliio,''  &c.  Modeoa,  1708 ;  and  '*  Epistola  ad  Jo. 
Albert.  Fabricium,''  1709.  In  this  last  year  he  publi.shed 
another  of  his  valuable  collections  under  the  title  of 
*^  Anecdota  Grsca,''  Or.  &  Lat.  4to,  which,  as  well  as  his 
^  Anecdota  Latina,**  (completed  in  4  vols,  at  Padua,  171:5) 
were  taken  from  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosran  library.     He  pub- 
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lished  ftif o  before  1 7 1 5  $oine  other  works  of  lesser  value^ 
which,  however,  showed  how  intense  his  labours  were,  for 
he  had  accepted  of  some  prefermetits  in  the  church,  th^ 
duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  assiduity,  and  wa^ 
particularly  distinguished  f6r  his  humane  care  of  the  poor, 
who  indeed  shared  the  gl^eater  p&rt  of  the  profits  of  hii) 
benefices,  and  the  rest  went  to  the  repairs  or  furniture  of 
the  churches  under  his  care. 

In  1715  and  1716  he  visited  various  libraries  in  ttaly,  in 
order  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of  the  house  of  Este, 
and  that  of  Brunswick  which  aros^  from  it.  In  Leibnitz's 
works  we  find  a  Latin  epistle  which  Muratori  addressed  td 
him  about  1711,  on  the  connection  between  the  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Este;  and  he  was  encouraged  in  his  present 
inquiries  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  by  George  I.  kihg 
of  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  his  labours  appeared  in  2 
vols.  fol.  under  the  title  of  ^*  Del  rAntichita  Estense  et 
Italiane,*'  Modena,  1717 — 1740.  His  publications  on 
other  subjects,  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  were 
exceeding  numerous;  but  referring  to  Fabroni's  copious 
catalogue,  it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  notice  only 
those  on  which  his  fame  is  chiefly  founded,  and  which  are 
still  in  demand  by  scholars  and  antiquaries.  These  are, 
1.  "  Liturgia  Roma],ia  ^etus,  tria  Sacrameotaria  complex* 
tens,"  Venice,  1748,  2  vols.  fol.  2.  •*  De  Paradise,  reg- 
nique  celestis  gloria  liber,  adversus  Burnetii  librum  de 
«tatu  mortuorum,"  Verona,  1738,  4to.  3.  '' Antiquitates 
Italics  medii  svi,  post  declinationem  Romani  imperii  ad 
ann.  1500,"  Milan,  1738^—42,  6  vols.  fol.  Of  this  there 
is  an  edition  printed  at  Arezzo,  1780,  in  17  vols.  4to.  It 
contains  many  curious  dissertations  on  th6  manners,  go* 
vernment,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker  ages, 
with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chronicles,  &c.  4. 
*♦  Kerum  Italicarum  Scriptores  preecipui  ab  anfto  sera 
Christ.  D.  ad  MD."  ibid.  1723—51,  25  vols,  usually  bound 
in  28  or  29,  fol.  Complete  copies  of  this  vast  work  are 
not  easily  met  withi  Tariini's  supplement,  in  2  vols:  foL 
1748 — 70,  and  Mittarelli's  "  Accessiones  ad  script,  rerum 
Italic;"  1771,  are  necessary  to  the  collection.  Gibbon  re* 
marks  that  a  volume  of  chronological  and  al<phabetieal  tables 
is  still  wanting,  the  work  being  in  a  disorderly  and  confused 
state.  5.  "  Novus  Thesaurus  veterum  Inscriptiorium," 
Milan,  1739 — 42,  4  vols.  fol.  This  requires  Dbnati's 
<<  Supplement"  published  at  Lucca,   1765,  2  vols.  fol.  or, 
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with  the  title  of  ^*  Vetierum  Inscriptionnm  Gr.  ei '  Lat  no-* 
Tjstimus  tbesaunu/'  1775,  2  vela.  fol.  6.  '*  DitBertauuoni 
sopra  le  antichiu  Italiana,  da  Lod.  ADt  Muratori,  opera 
postuma  data  io  luce  da  Gian.  Frao.  Soli  Muratori,"  (iiia  ne- 
phew) Milan,  1751,  3  vok.  4to.  Tlii^  has-been  thrice 
reprinted^  in'4to  and  Svo.  It  is  a  free  traofilatipn  of  tlie 
''  Aotiquitates  ItalicaB  medii  9vi,''  by  the  author.  -■  7. 
<<Annali  d'ltalia  dal  principio  dell*  era  volgnre^  sino  all* 
anno  1749,**  Milan,  1744r-49,  12  vols.  4to,  Of  this  also 
there  have  been  several  editions  and  a  continuation.  The 
Venetian  and  Florentine  catalogues  mentipn  ao  edition  of 
Muratori*s  whole  works  (we  presume  those  only  that  are 
original)  which  was  begun  in  1790  at  Venice,  and  extends 
to  43  vols.  8vo;  and  another  printed  at  Arez20,  1767. — 80, 
in  36  vols.  4ta. 

Among  the  many  subjects  which  engaged  the  pen  of  this 
laborious  writer,  was  that  of  religion,  in  which  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  excite  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  but 
although  this  involved  him  in  temporary  controversies,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  into  very  serious 
trouble.   « Having  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  himself 
to  pope  Benedict  IV.  he  appears  to  have  8«cceeded,  and 
was  much  esteemed  by  that  pontiff.     He  was  enabled  by  a 
jcourse  of  temperance  to  enjoy  good  health  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,   and  felt  little  decay  until  a  few 
months  before  bis  death, ,  Jan.  21,  1750,  in  his  seventy- 
eigh|th  year.  •  During  the  period  of  his  autjborship  be  en* 
joyed  a  most  extensive  reputation,  principally  as  an  anti- 
quary,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the'  most 
distinguished  men  of  learning  in  £uro)>e.   •  He-  was  also  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  and  was  chosen  into 
our  royal  society  as  early  as  1717.     He  has  been  called  the 
Montfaucon  of  Italy,  and  ranks  with  that  eminent  antiquary, 
as  having  performed  the  nK)st  important  services  to  thehis* 
tory  of  bis  country.* 

.  MURETUS  (Marc  Anthony),  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  critic,  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and 
bom  at  Muret,  a  village  near  Limoges,  in  France,  April 
11,  1526.  We  know  not  ubo  were  bis  masters,  por  what 
the  place  of  his  education ;  but  it  was  probably  IJkmog^ 
Benciusy  in  bis  funeral  oration  op  him,  and  BiiUart  say 

.  >  Life  by  his  nephenr,  Venice,  1756,— and  by  Breana,  in  Fabrotu's  cpUfction* 
to).  X-r'Saxii  Oaomast. 
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UAit  he  spent  hi^  youth  at  Agen,'  where  be  had  Julius 
^  Cifesar  Scaliger  for  his  preceptor ;  but  Joseph  Scaliger,  his 
son,  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  Muretus  was  eighteen 
when  be  first  came  to  Agen,  to  see  bis  father.  He  adds, 
that  be  passed  on  thence  to  Aiich,  where  he  began  to  teach 
in  the  arcbiepiscopal  collegey  and  to  read  lectures  upon 
Cicero  and  Terence.  :  After  some  stay  in  this  place,  he 
went  to  Villeneove;  where  he  was  .employed  by  a  rich 
merchamt  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  taught  Latin  in  a  public  school.  Two  years  after  his 
settling  here,  he  went  to  Agen«  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scaliger, 
who  bad  the  highest  opinion  and  affection  for  him,  and  who 
ever  kept  up  a  most  intimate  correspondence  with  him. 
He  removed  from  Villeneuve  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Poic- 
tiers,  from  Poictiers  to  Bourdeauxin  1547,  and  fr6m  Bour- 
deaux  to  Paris  again  in  1552.  This  year  he  recited  in  the 
church  of  the- Bemardins,  his  first  oration,  '^De  dignitate 
ac  praestantia  studii  theologici ;".  and  this  year  also  he 
printed  bis  poems,  entitled  <*  Juvenilia  ;^'  from  the  dedi- 
cation of.  which  we  learn,  that,  he  taught  at  that  time  phi- 
losophy and  civil  law.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  year  after,  that  be  was  accused 
^f^  a  detestable  crime,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Shame, 
and  tbe  fear  of  punishment,  affected  him  so,  that  he  resolved 
to  starve  himself  to  death  ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  this 
bj  his  friends,  who  laboured  to  procure  his  release,  and 
after  mach  pains,  efiPected  it.  He  could  not,  however, 
continue  any  longer  kt  Paris,  and  therefore  withdrew  to 
Thoulottse,  where  he  read  lectures  in  civil  law.  But  here 
he  was  expt^ed  to  fresh  suspicions;  and  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  at' Paris  being  renewed,  he  again  fled 
*  in  1554,  and  was  .condemned  to  be  burned  in  effigy.  > 
He  now  retired  to  Italy,  and  falling  sick  at  a  town  in 
Lcwnbardy,  he  applied  to  a  physician,  who,  not  under- 
standing bis  case,  called  a  consultation.  As  they  did  not 
know  Muretus,  and  fancied  hidi  too  ignorant  to  ^understand 
Latin,  they  consulted  a  long  tim^  in  that  language,  upon 
tb^  -  application  of  some  medicine  which  was  not  in  the 
way  of  regular  practice ;  and  agreed  at  last  to  try  it  upon 
Munetus,  saiying,  **  Faciamus  periculum  in  corpore  vili  ;^* 
**  Let  us  make  an  experiment  upon  this  mean  subject.'* 
This  threat  is  said  to  have  so  far  effected  a  cure,  that  he 
paid  his  host,  and  set  forwards  on  his  journey,  as  soon  as 
they,  were  withdrawn.     This?  story  is  told  somewhat  dif- 
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Iferently  in  the  first  volame  of  the  **  Menagiana.'*  He 
spent  several  years  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  taught  the 
youth  in  those  cities.  Joseph  Scaliger  says  that  the  charge 
above-mentioned  was  renewed  at  Venice,  but  others  can* 
tion  us  against  Scaliger*s  reports,  who  had  a  private  pique 
against  Muretus  on  the  following  account.  Muretus  had 
composed  for  his  amusement  some  verses  entitled  **  Attius 
et  Trabeas;**  which  Scaliger  supposing  to  be  ancient, 
cited  under  the  name  of  **  Trabeas,"  in  his  notes  upon 
<*  Varro  de  Re  Rustica  ;**  but,  finding  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  imposed  on,  he  removed  them  from  the  second 
edition  of  his  **  Varro  ;**  and,  to  be  revenged  on  Muretus, 
substituted  in,  their  place  the  following  distich  against 
4)im  : 


Qui  rigida  flammas  evaserat  ante  Toloss 
Muretus,  fumos  veodidit  iile  mihi.'* 


Muretus  was  thirty-four,  when  the  cardinal  Hippolite 
d'Est  called  him  to  Rome,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
cardinal  Francis  de  Tournon,  and  took  him  into  his  ser- 
vice :  and  from  that  time  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  pro- 
cure him  universal  regard.  In  1562  he  attended  his  pa- 
tron, who  was  going  to  France  in  quality  of  a  legate  a  ia- 
,tere ;  but  did  not  return  with  him  to  Rome,  being  pre* 
Tailed  on  to  read  public  lectures  at  Paris  upon  Aristotle^s 
^'Ethics;''  which  he  did  with  singular  applause  to  1567. 
After  that,  he  taught  the  civil  law  for  four  years,  with  a 
precision  and  elegance  not  common  with  the  lawyers  of  his 
time.  Joseph  Scaliger  assures  us  that  be  had  taken  the 
degrees  in  this  feculty  at  Ascoli.  It  is  related  as  a  parti- 
cularity in  the  life  of  Muretus,  that  when  he  first  began  to 
read  law  lectures  at  Thoulouse,  he  was  so  very  indifferently 
quajified  for  the  province  he  had  undertaken,  as  to  pro- 
voke the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  pupils,  which  be 
afterwards  changed  into  admiration,  by  a  very  consummate 
knowledge  in  his  profession.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  teaching  the  belles-lettres,  and  explaining  the 
Latin  authors.  In  1576  he  entered  into  orders,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  devoted  himself  with  z^al  to  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety.  James  Thomasius,  in  a  preface  to  some 
works  of  Muretus,  printed  at  Leipsic,  says,  that  this  learned 
man  was  a  Jesuit  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life ;  but  for  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation.  He  died  at  Paris,  June 
4,  1585,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
<wfaicb  title  he  has  placed  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  pieces^ 
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probably  by  pope  Gregory  XIIL  who  esteemed  him  very 
highly,  and  conferred  many  favours  on  him. 

His  works  were  collected,  and  printed  in  5  vols.  8vo, 
at  Verona,  in  1727 — 30;  a  selection  from  them  by  Che- 
cotius,  in  1741 ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  learned 
Ruhnkenius,  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1789,  4  vols*  Svo. 
They  consist  of  orations,  poems,  epistles,  various  readings, 
and  translations  of  Greek  authors,  Aristotle  in  particular. 
He  composed  with  great  purity  and  elegance ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced his  orations  with  a  grace  which  charmed  his 
hearers.  His  poems,  which  have  been  highly  applauded, 
were,  as  alreaidy  noticed,  published  under  the  title  of 
'*  Juvenilia,*'  at  Paris,  in  1552,  and  were  reprinted  in 
Latin  and  French,  in  1682.  He  was  the  editor  of  several 
of  the  classics,  which  he  enriched  with  notes.  All  his 
works  are.  written  in  elegant  Latin,  but  they  are  now 
thought  tp  be  more  creditable  to  his  judgment  than  his 
genius.  * 

MURILLIO  (Don  Bartolome  Estivan),  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  painters  Spain  ever  produced,  was  born  at 
Pilas,  near  Seville,  in  1613,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
Juan  del  Castillo,  whose  favourite  subjects  were  fairs  and 
markets ;  of  'which  Murillo  painted  many  pictures,  before 
he  left  him,  to  go  to  Madrid.  There  he  studied  and  copied 
the  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyke,  in  the  royal 
palaces,  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility;  and  having  very 
much  advanced  himself  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
his  art,  returned  to  Seville,  where  he  was  employed  to 
paint  for  most  of  the  principal  churches  there,  as  well  as 
at  Granada,  Cadiz,  and  Cordova.  The  style  of  Murillio 
is  his  own.  He  copied  his  objects  from  nature,  but  com- 
bined them  ideally  ;  that  is,  his  back-grounds  are  generally 
confused  and  indistinct,  and  the  parts  very  much  blended 
together,  with  a  loose  pencil  and  indeterminate  execu- 
tion ;  but  most  of  th%m  have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and 
perhaps  the  principal  objects  acquire  a  degree  of  finish 
and  beauty  from  this  very  circumstance.  An  instance 
may  be  recollected  in  his  very  pleasing  picture  of  the  good 
shepherd,  an  excellent  copy  of  which  is  at  the  marquis  of 
Stafford's  gallery.  ]^ut  it  was  in  small  pictures  of  familiar 
life  that  this  artist  most  completely  succeeded,  for  in  hia 

.  1  NicerODy  vol.  XXVII.^^BuUart's  Academie  des  Science?.— -Moreri. — Saxit 
Onocnatt ;  where  are  many  references  to  authors  who  have  noticed  the  particu« 
lirtofJUIarctai'alife. 
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large  pictures,  skilfully  wrought  as  they  are,  be  does  not 
appear  to  have  penetrated  the  arcana  of  grandeur  or  style ; 
but  in  the  amiable  and  tender  sentiments  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  silent  actions  of  the  human  features,  be  was 
eminently  successful.     He  died  in  16^5.'    . 

MURPHY,  (Arthur),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Clooniquin,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, in  Ireland,  Dec.  27,  1727.  His  father,  Richard 
Murphy,  who  was  a  merchant,  perished  in  1729,  iu.o^eof 
his  own  trading-vessels  for  Philadelphia,  probabjy  in  a. vio- 
lent storm,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  ship,  or  any  of  its 
passengers  or  crew,  ever  transpired.  From  this  time  the 
care  of  the  subject  of  the  present  article  devolved  upon  bis 
mother,  who,  in  1735,  removed,  with  her  childrjen,  to.Lon- 
doil ;  but  Arthur  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  the.  English 
college  at  St.  Omer's,  where  he  remained  six  years ;  and 
made  very  extraordinary  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
love  for  which  he  retained  all  his  life,  and  particularly  im- 
proved his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  classics.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1744,  he  resided  with  his  napther 
till- August  1747,  when  he  was  sent  to  Cork,  to  an  uncle 
Jefiery  French,  in  whose  counting-house  he, yvas  employed 
till  April  1749.  After  this  iiis  uncle  destined  him  to  go  to 
Jamaica  to  overlook  a  large  estate  which  he  pos^sessed  in 
that  island;  but  bis  inclination  was. averse  to, business  of 
every  kind,  and  he  returned  to  his  mother  in  London,  in 
1751.  Here  be  either  first  contracted,  or  began  at  least 
to  indulge,  his  predominant  passion  for  the  theatre,  although 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Ironside  and  Belchier, 
bankers.  In  October  17.52,  he  published  the  first  nuisiber 
of  ^'  The  Gray*s-Iun  Journal,^'  a  weekly  paper,  which,  he 
continued  for  two  years,  and  which  served  to  cpnnect  hipi 
much  with  dramatic  performers  and  writers,  as  well  as  to 
make  him  known  to  the  public  as  a  wit  and  a  critic.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  was  much  disappointed  in  not 
finding  his  name  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  the  .more  so  as 
be  had  contracted  debts,  in  faith  of  a  good  legacy,  to  tlie 
amount  of  three  hundred  pounds.  In  this  embarrassed  sut^, 
by  tbe  advice  of  the  celebrated  Foote,  he  went  on  the  stag^, 
and  appeared  for  the  first  lime  in  the  character  of  Othello. 
In  one  season,  by  the  help  of  strict  economy,  he  paid  o^ 

^  Cumbefland'S  Anecdotes  of  Spanisb  Pamtere.-^Pilkio^a.— Rces's  Cyclo- 
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his  debts,  and  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  foiir  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  ,  With  this  sum  he  determined  to 
quit  the  stage,  on  which,  as  a  performer,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  person,  and  good  judgment,  he 
made  no  very  distinguished  Bgure,  and  never  used  to  be 
more  offended  than  when  reminded  of  this  part  of  his 
career. 

He  now  determined  to  study  the  law;  but  on  his  fkst 
application  to  the  society  of  the  Middle-Temple,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  refused  admission,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  acted  on  the  stage;  but  was  soon  after,  in,  1757, 
received  as  a  member  of  Lincoln*s-Inn.  In  this  year  he 
was  engaged  in  a  weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Test,"  un- 
dertaken chieflj'  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Hol- 
land, which  ceased  on  the  overthrow  of  the  administration 
to  which  his  lordship  was  attached.  This  paper  was  an- 
swered by  Owen  RufFhead,  in  the  "  Contest."  During 
his  study  of  the  law,  the  stage  was,  either  from  inclinatioa 
or  necessity,  his  resource;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1758, 
be  produced  the  farce  of  "  The  Upholsterer,"  which  was 
very  successful ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
finished  "The  Orphan  of  China,"  which  is  founded  on  a 
dramatic  piece,  translated  from  the  Chinese  language,  in 
Du  Halde*s  "  History  of  Chinsi."  The  muse,  as  he  says, 
"still  keeping  possession  of  him,"  he  produced,  in  1760 
the  "  Desert  Island,"  a  dramatic  poem  ;  and  his  **Wayta 
keep  Him,"  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  afterwards  enlarged 
to  five  acts,  the  most  popular  of  all  bis  dramatic  compo- 
sitions. This  was  followed  by  the  comedy  of  "  AH  in  the 
Wrong,"  **The  Citizen,"  and  **  The  Old  Maid;**  all  «f 
which  were  successful,  and  still  retain  their  rank  among 
acting- pieces.  Having  finished  his  preparatory  law-studies, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity-Terro,  1762.  About 
this  time,  he  engaged  again  'in  political  controversy,  by 
Writihg  ** The' Auditor,"  a  periodical  paper,  intended  to 
iotrntfcract  the  influence'  of  Wilkes's- **  North- Briton;** 
but  in  this  -he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  neither  pleatiirtg 
ifcfe  puMic,  nor  deriving  much  support  from  those  on  whose 
Behalf' he  wrote.  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  who  ivere  aaso- 
t  fated  in 'politics,  contrived  to  throw  a  degree  of' ridicule 
on  Mtirphys  labours,  which  was  f^tal.  Murphy  appearing 
to  his  antagonists  to  meddle  with  subjects  which  he  did 
not  understand;  they  laid  a  trap  to  toake  him  discover 
bis  want  of  geographical  knowledge,  by  sending  him  a  let- 
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ter  signed  ^*  Viator,*'  boasting  of  the  vast  acquisition,  bf 
lord  Bute's  treaty  of  peace,  of  Florida  to  this  country^ 
and  representing  that  country  as  peculiarly  rich  iujuel  for 
domestic  uses,  &c.  This  Arthur  accordingly  inserted, 
with  a  remark  that  **  he  gave  it  exactly  as  he  received  it, 
in  order  to  throiv  all  the  lights  in  his  power  upon  the  solid 
value  of  the  advantages  procured  by  the  late  negociation.'*. 
Wilkes  immediately  re)3rinted  this  letter  in  his  ^'  North 
Britain  ;^'  and  the  '^Auditor"  found  it  impossible  to  bear  up 
against  the  satires  levelled  at  him  from  all  quarters. 

In  the  summer  of  1763,  Mr.  Murphy  went  his  6rst, 
the  Norfolk,  circuit ;  but  with  little  success ;  and  afterwards 
appeared  occasionally  as  a  pleader  in  Loudon.  The  Muse, 
however,  he  confesses,  ^'  still  had  bold  of  him,  and  occa^ 
sionally  stole  him  away  from  <  Coke  upon  Littleton.'"  In 
his  law  pursuits  be  continued  till  1787,  when,  to  bis  great 
astonishment,  a  junior  to  him  on  the  Norfolk  circuit  was  ap-^ 
pointed  king's  counsel.  Disappointed  at  this,  he  sold  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  in  July  1788,  and  retired  aU 
together  from  the  bar.  The  intermediate  time,  however, 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  production  of  his  ^'  Three  Weeks 
after  Marriage,"  "  Zenobia,"  "  The  Grecian  Daughter,'' 
and  other  dramatic  pieces,  generally  acted  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  which  are  yec  on  the  stock  list.  After  he  re- 
tired from  the  bar  he  bought  a  house  at  Hammersmith, 
and  there  prepared  various  publications  for  the  press,  among 
which,  in  1786,  was  an  edition  of  bis  works  collectively, 
in  seven  volumes,  octavo.  In  1792,  he  appeared  as  one 
of  the  biographers  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  ^^  An  Essay  on  hi» 
Life  and  Genius ;' '  but  this  was  a  very  careless  sketch,  co- 
pied almost  verbatim  from  the  account  of  sir  John  Haw-* 
kins's  Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  Monthly  Review.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  dedicated  to  ihe  late  Edmund  Burke.  To 
this  work,  which  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  he 
added  **  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tacitus;" 
with  historical  supplements  and  frequent  annotations  and 
comoietits.  Mr.  Murphy  continued  to  write  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  in  17^8  he  published  his  '*  Arminius,"  intended 
to  justify  the  war  then  carried  on  against  the  ambition  o£ 
France,  and  which,  with  the  majority  of  the  nation,  he  con- 
sidered as  both  just  and  necessary.  Through-  his  interest 
with  lord  Loughborough,  he  obtained  the  office  of  one  ot 
the  commissioners  of  bankrupts^  to  wbioh^  during  Ae  last 
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ttrrfee  years  of  his  life,  was  added  a  pension  of  two  hundreds 
pounds  a  year.  In  bis  latter  days,  after  be  had  published 
a  "  Life  of  Garrick,'*  a  very  sensible  dacay  of  mental 
powers  became  visible.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  og-> 
casionally  cheered  and  assisted  by  a  few  friends,  until  his 
death,  at  his  lodgings  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18,  1805. 
From  his  biographer's  account  it  appears  be  had  perfectly 
reconciled  his  mind  to  the  stroke  of  death  :  when  he  had 
made  his  will,  and  given  plain  and  accurate  directions  re- 
specting his  funeral,  he  said,  ^^  I  have  been  preparing  for 
my  journey  to  another  region,  and  now  do  not  care  how 
soon  I  take  my  departure."  On  the  day  of  his  death  he 
frequently  repeated  the  lines  of  Pope : 

"  Taught,  half  by  reason^  half  by  mere  decay^ 
To  wekome  death  and -calmly  pass  away.*' 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  alluded  to,  Mr. 
Murphy  was  author  of  a  translation  of  Sallust,  which  has 
appeared  as  a  posthumous  work. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  better  days,  was  a  man  of  elegant 
manners,  and  of  a  well-informed  mind,  rich  also  in  anec- 
dotes of  the  literature  of  his  period,  which  he  related  with 
great  humour  and  accuracy,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  company  of  few  men  was  more  courted,  or  was  in  itself 
more  entertaining.  As  a  dramatic  writer  he  may  be 
deemed  both  fortunate  and  unfortunate ;  fortunate  as  he 
established  a  very  high  character,  and  produced  more  stock 
pieces  than  any  man  of  his  time ;  and  unfortunate,  as  the ' 
stage  detached  him  from  a  profession  by  which  he  might 
have  attained  ease  and  independence.  'The  consciousness 
of  this  had  visible  effects  on  his  temper  in  his  last  years.  It 
was  a  painful  recollection  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  com- 
panions and  familiar  friends  of  his  youth  advanced  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  state,  while  he  was  left  to  derive  a 
scanty  support  from  talents  now  in  their  decay.* 

MURRAY  (James),  a  clergyman  of  Scotland,  was  born 
at  Dunkeld  in  that  country,  in  1702,  and  educated  in  the 
Marishal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
and  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  in  the  ministry.  Being 
of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  although  an  excellent  classicslj 
scholar,  he  refused  a  living  in  Scotland,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, where,  it  is  said,  blit  we  know  not  upon  what  autho- 
rity, he  was  made  choice  of  as  an  assistant-preacher  to  the 

*  boot's  Life  of  Murphy, — Biog.  Dram. 
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congregation  in  Swallow-street^  Westminster.  But  bis 
pulpit-oratory  did  not  acquire  bim  popularity,  and  his  sen^ 
tiroents  were  ratber  disgustful  to  bis  bearers.  This:  in. 
duced  bim  to  solicit  the  protection  of  James  late  duke  of 
Atboiy  who  took  bim  into  bis  family,  where  he  wrote  a 
#ork,  entitled  ^'  Aletbeia,  or  a  System  of  Moral  Truths,'* 
which  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  2  rols.. 
I2mo.  .   He  died  in  London  in  1758,  aged  fifty*five.'    . 

MURRAY  (William,  earl  of  Mansfield),  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  was  fourth  son  of  David,  earl  of  Stormont, 
and  was  born  March  2,  1705,  at  Penh,  in  Scotland.  He 
was  brought  to  England  at  the  age  of  three  years,  for  his 
education,  which  accounts  for  bis  always  being  free  from 
the  accent  so  peculiar  in  the  natives  of  that  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster- school,  being  admitted  a 
tingU  scholar  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  During  the 
time  of  his  being  at  school,  be  afforded  proofs  of  his  ability, 
not  so  much  in  poetry,  as  in  declamation,  and  other  exer- 
cises, which  gave  promise  of  the  eloquence  that  gprew  up 
tp  such  perfection  when  at  4be  bar,  and  in  parliament.  At 
the  election  in  May  1723,  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of  those 
scholars  who  were  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  of 
Christ  church  June  18  of  that  year,  where  in  1727,  be  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  king  George  I.  he  was  amongst  those  who 
contributed  their  poetical  compositions,  in  Latin,  on  that 
event. 

On  June  26,  1730,  be  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
and  soon  after  made  a  tour  on  the  continent  On  bis  re- 
turn, he  became  a  member  of  Lincoin's-inn ;  and,  in  due 
time,,  was  called  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Murray  is  among  those 
rare  instances  of  persons  who  very  early  attained  to  repu- 
tatioa  and  practice  in  the  profession.  His  talent  was  for 
public  speaking,  which  gave  him  a  superiority  that  enabled 
him  to  rival  and  excel  those  who  were  far  beyond  bim  in 
knowledge  and.  experience.  A  reputation  early  attained 
gives  a  character  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  time  to 
change  or  eradicate.  Mr.  Murray's  premature  success 
created  an  early  impression  that  be  was  more  of  a  speaker 
than  a  lawyer ;  and,  while  he  was  readily  acknowledged  to 
excel  both  old  and  young,  in  the  one  qualification,  the 
world  .w€;re  long  unwilling  to  allow  bim  an  ascendancy  in 

^  Preceding  edition  of  this  Diet.— WiUoD*s  Hist  «f  Disstnting  Cbnrchei. 
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the  otber.  Itis  attachment  to  the  belled  lettres,  and  $t)^ 
ciety  with  Mr.  Pope  aitd  other  wits  of  his  time,  gave  amh^ 
tenance  to  the  idea,  that  Kittle  tiipe  was  left  for  Cokei' 
Piowden,  and  the  Tear- books.  But  time  and  experience^ 
as  they  improved  Mr.<Murray,  gradually  convinced  tbe^ 
world,  that  his  otindmras*  equally  made  for  jurisprudence^ 
or  oratory.         • . .     . 

We  find  htm' employed,  so  early  as  1736,  as  aft  aklvocaWsf 
against  .the  bUi'  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  afterwards 
passed  into  a  law,  against  the  lord-provost  and'  city  ctf 
Edinburgh,  tot  the  riotous  murdet  of  captain  Porteus.  Oi> 
Nov.  20,  1738,  be  married  lady  Elizabeth  Finch,  daught<># 
of  the  earl  of  Witichekea ;  and,  in  November  1742,  he  ^wa* 
appointed  solicitor-general  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Strange, 
who  resigned.  He  was  also  chosen  representative  of  th^ 
.  town  of  Boroughbridge ;  and  was  afterwards  retut;.ied  M 
the  same  place  in  1747  and  17ir4.  In  March  1746,  h^ 
was  appointed  oneof  themfanagersfor  the  impeacbmeht  of 
lord  Lovat  by  the  House  of  Gommona.  It  was  bis  part  td 
observe  upon  the  evidence  in  reply  to  the  prisooer ;  in  thi^ 
he  displayed  so -much  candour,  as  well  as  sonemch  ability^ 
that  he  was  complimented  by  the  prisoner  no  less 'than  by 
the  lord-chancellor  Talbot,  who  presided  at  the  trrd. 

In  1753,  a  most  injurious  attack  was  made  upon  Mr.* 
Murray's  character  on  the  following  occasion  :  It  had  been 
said,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  a  person  then  thought  of  for  b6n-^ 
siderable  preferment,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester,* 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Murray,  was  of  Jacobitical 
principles,  and  bad  even  drank  the  pretender's  health  in  a! 
company  near  twenty  years  before.  This  story  was  thoughts 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  Mr.  Pelham^  then  mini'^* 
ter,  to  write  down  to  Newcastle  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  th^*  re- 
corder, who  was  the  author  of  the. story,  to  learn  the  truth. 
Mr.  Fawcett  answered  thi«  inquiry  in  an  evasive  iirknfiei^; 
but,  in  a  subsequent  conversation  wivh  lord  Rave^nswortfa^ 
added,  that  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Stone  hiid'dbD^  the  same 
several  times.  Lord  Ravenswofth  thought,  that>  Mh  Stone 
holding  an  office  about  the  prince,  such  a  suggestion  ks  tO" 
his  loyalty  and  principles  ought  not  to  be  dighted ;  a^fd  lie 
made  it  so  much  a  matter  of  conversation,' t'nat  the  ministry^' 
advised  the  king  to  have  the  whole  information  examined  ; 
and  a  proceeding  was  had  in  the  council,  and  afiterwdi*ds  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  that  purpose.  When  Mn  Murray 
beard  of  the  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  this* 
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idleaflkir,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  humbly- to  ac« 
quaint  him,  that,  if  he  should  be  called  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal on  so  scandalous  and  injurious  account,  he  would  re- 
sign his  oflBce,  and  would  refuse  Co  answer.  It  came,  how- 
ever, before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  on  Jan.  22,  1753,  who  divided  the  house 
upon  it,  but  the  house  was  not  told ;  and  thus  ended  a 
transaction,  which,  according  to  lord  M elcombe,  was  ^*  the 
worst  judged,  the  worst  executed,  and  the  worst  supported 
point,  he  ever  saw  of  such  expectation.'' 

On  the  advancement  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder  to  be  chief 
jostice  of  the  king's  bench  in  1754,  Mc  Murray  succeeded 
hioi  as  attorney-general,  and,  on  his  death  in  Nov.  1756, 
be  succeeded  him  as  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  On 
liis  leaving  Lincoln's-inn,  Mr.  Yorke,  son  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, made  him  a  compliment  of  regret,  in  an  elegant 
speech,  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  one  which 
abounds  with  panegyric  on  Mr.  Yorke's  father,  the  then 
chancellor,  whose  merit  he  extols  before  those  of  Bacon, 
Clarendon,  and  Somers.  He  was  sworn  into  his  o^ice  on 
November  8,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  Nov.  1 1 .  The 
motto  on  his  Serjeant's  rings  was  ^*  Servate  Domum."  He 
was  immediately  after  created  baron  of  Mansfield,  to  him, 
and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body. 

.  From  the  first  of  his  coming  upon  the  bench  of  that 
court,  he  set  himself  to  introduce  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  dispatch  in  business.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  ap- 
pointment, he  laid  it  down,  that,  where  the  court  bad  no 
doubt,  they  ought  not  to  put  the  ^parties  to  the  delay  and 
«xpence  of  a  ^rther  argument.  Such  was  the  general 
satisfaction  during  the  time  he  presided  there,  that  the 
business  of  the  court  increased  in  a  way  never  before 
known,  and  yet  was  dispatched  as  had  never  before  been 
seen,  n'hetber  in  bank,  or  at  nisi  prius.  ^*  At  the  sitting 
fpr  London  and  Middlesex,"  says  sir  James  Burrow,  in 
dhe  preface  fo  his  Reports,  <'  there  are  not  so  few  as  eight 
hundred  causes  set  down  in  a  year,  and  all  disposed  of." 
Respecting  the  business  in  bftnk,  he  says,  **  notwithstand- 
ing the  immensity  of  business,  it  is  notorious,  that,  in 
cons^uence  of  method,  and  a  very  few  rules,  which  have 
been  laid  down  to  prevent  delay  (even  where  the  parties 
themselves  would  willingly  consent  to  it),  nothing  now 
hangs  in  court.  Upon  the. last  day  of  the  very  last  terpiy 
|f  w$  exclude  such  motions  of  the  term  as  .by  the  desire  of 
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the  parties  went  over  of  course,  as  p^remptories,  there 
was  not  a  single*  matter  of  any  kind  that  remained  unde-* 
termin«d^  excepting  one.  case  relating  to  the  proprietary 
lordship  of  Maryland^  which  was  professedly  postponed  on 
account  of  the  present  situation  of  America.  One  might 
speak  to  the  same  effect  concerning  the  last  d^y  pf  any 
former  term  for  some  years  backward."  The  same  rer 
pcnrter  says,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  PerrSn  and  Blake, 
and  the  case  of  Literary  Property,  there  had  not  been, 
from  Nov.  6,  1756,  to  May  26,  1776,  a  final  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  court  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  point  what- 
soever; and  it  is  remarkable  too,  that,  excepting  these 
two  cases,  no  judgment  given  during  the  same  period  had 
been  reversed,  either  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  or  par- 
liament ;  and  even  these  two  reversals  were  with  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  judges. 

During  the  unsettled  state  of  the  ministry  in  1757,  lord 
-Mansfield  accepted,  on  April  9,  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  At  this  juncture  he  was  the  meaps  of 
effecting  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  formed  an  administra- 
tion that  carried  to  a  high  point  of  splendour  the  glory  of 
the  British  arms.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  retirement  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  be  was  offered  the  great  seal,  which  he 
refused.  ' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  this  noble 
lord  was  marked  as  an  object  of  party  rancour;  and  he 
continued  exposed  to  the  most  malicious  slander  and  invec- 
tive for  many  years  ;  but  this  made  no  interruption  in .  the 
sedulous  attention  he  ever  paid  to  the  duties  of  his  office* 
For  one  short  period  of  his  life,  he  shewed  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  government.  During  the  administration  of 
lord  Rockingham,  in  1765,  he  opposed  the  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  stamp-act,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  protests  on  that  occasion,  tbouglji 
he  did  not  sign  them. 

•  The  aflai^  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  the  next  thing 
which  brought' upon  this' noble  person  the  malicious  attacks 
of  party  ai^d  faction.  Whether  this  outlawry  should  be 
reversed  or  nbt,  was  a  dry  question  of  law,  upon  the  word- 
ing of  the  record,  and  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from 
^considerations  of  expediency,  and  reasons  of  political  mo- 
ment; it  was  a  matter  wholly  clerical,  and  better  under- 
'stood  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  court  than  by  most 
'On  the  bench.    But  this  point  of  special  pleading  was  made 
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an  object  of  much  popular  expectation ;  and,  on  the  4^ 
judgment  was  to  be  given,  not  only  the  court,  but  the 
whole  of  Westminster-hall,  and  Palace-yard,  were  crowded 
with  anxious  spectators.  The  court  had  made  up  thek 
tninds  to  reverse  the  outlawry,  so  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  let 
in  to  receive  judgment  on  the  conviction.  Upon  this  occa<- 
sion  lord  Mansfield  took  notice  of  the  unusual  appearance 
of  popular  heat  that  had  been  discovered  and  directed 
against  the  judges  of  that  court,  and,  more  especially, 
against  himself,  with  a  manliness  that  will  ever  do  honour 
to  his  character.  He  declared  his  contempt,  of  all  the 
threats  that  had  been  used  to  intimidate  the  court  from 
doing  its  duty.  He  said  that  such  attempts  could  have  no 
effect  but  that  which  would  be  contrary  to  their  intent; 
leaning  against  their  impression  might  give  a  bias  the  other 
way ;  but  he  hoped,  and  knew,  that  he  had  fortitude 
enough  to  resist  even  that  weakness.  '5  No  libels,  no 
threats,  nothing  that  has  happened,  nothing  that  jcan  hap- 
pen, will  weigh  a  feather  against  allowing  the  defendant, 
upon  this  and  every  other  question,  liot  only  the  whole  ad- 
vantage he  is  entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and  justice, 
but  every  benefit  from  the  most  critical  nicety  of  form, 
which  any  other  defendant  oould  claim  under  the  like  ob- 
jection. The  only  effect  I  feel,'*  says  he,  "  is  an  anxiety 
to  be  able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  we  proceed, 
80  as  to  satisfy  all  mankind,  that  a  flaw  of  form  given  way 
to,  in  this  case,  Could  not  have  been  got  over  in  any  other.'' 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  delivered  the  following 
striking  sentiment :  *^  I  honour  the  king,  and  respect  the 
people  ;  but  many  things  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either, 
are,  in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish 
-popularity*,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that 
which  is  run  after." 

In  Jan.  1770  he  was  offered  the  great  seal,  which  be 
declined  ;  and  it  was  put  into  commission  again.  In  Hi- 
lary term^  i771,  he  declined  the  same  o^er,  and  it  was 
'deliverip4'to  Mr.  Justice  Bathurst.  In  1770  an  attack  was 
niiiipS  on  this  noble  judicial  character,,  both  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  Hi9  direction  to  the  jury,  in  the 
^ase  of  Woodfall,  the  printer,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a 
libel,  was  called  in  question ;.  but  bis  lordship's  opinion^ 
-and  that  of  the  whole  court,  stood 4ts  ground.  On  Oct. 
19,  1776,  be  was  made  an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Mansfieldi  to  him  and  his  issue  malei  with 
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remailiider  to  Louisa  viscountess  Stormont,  and  to  her 
faeirs-pnale  by  David  viscount  Stormont,  her  husband. 
•  In  the  month  of  J une,  1780,  when  tbe  metropoUs  of  the 
kingdom  was  exposed,  for  several  days,  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  banditti,  that  took  advantage  of  the  tumultuous 
assemblies  brought  together  by  the  protestant  association, 
lord  Mansfield  was  made  an  object  of  popular  fury,  and  his 
bouse  in  Bloomsbury-square,  with  every  thing  in  it,  was 
burnt.  This  attack  was  so  unexpected,  that  no  preparation 
was  made  against  it ;  and  he  escaped  only  with  his  life. 
This  was  on  Tuesday  night,  June  7 ;  and  he  did  not  appear 
in  court  till  June  14,  the  last  day  of  term.  When  he  took 
his  seat,  Mr.  Dougls^s  informs  us,  in  his  Reports,  "the  reve- 
rential silence  that  was  observed  was  expressive  of  senti- 
ments of  condolence  and  respect  more  affecting  than  the 
most  eloquent  address  the  occasion  could  have  suggested." 
His  lordship  was  entitled,  amongst  others,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  his  loss  against  the  hundred.  There  was  also  a 
tote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  treasury  directed  the  surveyor  of  the  board  of  works  to 
apply  to  lord  Mansfield,  as  one  of  the  principal  sufferers, 
requesting  him  to  state  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  loss: 
but  he  declined  this  offer  of  compensation.  ",  It  does  not 
become  me,"  says'  he,  in  his  answer  "to  the  surveyor- 
general,  *^  however  great  the  loss  may  be,  to  claim  or  ex- 
pect reparation  from  the  state." 

From  this  time,  it  seemed,  as  if  popular  odium  had  spent 
its  fury,  and  had  no  longer  any  malice  to  direct  against 
this  noble  person.  Party  rage  seemed  to  be  softened  by 
this  last  act  of  mischief ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  lord  Mansfield  seemed  to  unite  all  parties  in  one 
uniform  sentiment  of  approbation  and  reverence  for  a  tried 
and  ancient  servant  of  the  public.  The  increase  of  year^ 
did  not  bring  on  such  infirmities  as  to  disable  him  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  station  till  about  1787:  these, 
at  length,  bore  so  much  upon  him  that  he  game  to  the 
resolution  to  resign  his  office,  which  be  did  in  the  month 
of  June,  1788.  Upon  that  occasion  the  gentlemen  who 
practised  at  the  bar  of  the  court  where  he  had  so  long  pre- 
sided, addressed  to  his  lordship  a  letter,  *in  which  they  la- 
mented their  loss,  but  remembered,  with  peculiar  satis* 
faction,  that  bis  lordship  wa^  not  cut  off  from  them  by  the 
tudden  stroke  of  painful  distemper,  or  the  more  distressing 
ebb  of  those  ej^traordinary  faculties  which  had  so  long  dis- 
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tinguished  him  among  men  ;  but,  that  it  had  pleased  God  to 
allovir  to  the  evening  of  a  useful  and  illustrious  life  the 
purest  enjoyment  that  nature  bad  ever  allotted  to  it.     The 
unclouded  reflections  of  a*superior  and  unfading  mind  over 
its  I'aried  events,  and  the  happy  consciousness  that  it  bad 
been  faithfully  and  eminently  devoted  to  the  highest  duties 
of  human  society,  in  the  most  distinguished  nation  upon 
earth.     They  expressed  a  wish  that  the  season  of  this  high 
satisfaction  might  bear  its  proportion  to  the  lengthened 
days  of  his  activity  and  strength.     This  letter  had  many 
signatures,  and  was,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Bearcroft,  the 
senior  counsel  in  that  court,  transmitted  to  the  venerable 
peer  by  Mr.  (now  lord)  Erskine.     Lord  MansBeld  instantly 
returned  an  answer,  in  which  he  said,  that^  if  he  had  given 
any  satisfaction,  it  was  owing  to  the  learning  and  candour 
of  the  bar ;  the  liberality  and  integrity  of  their  practice 
freed  the  judicial  investigation  of  truth  and  justice  from 
difficulties.    The  memory  of  the  assistance  he  had  received 
from  them,  and  the  deep  impression  which  the  extraor- 
dinary mark  they  had  now  given  him  of  their  approbation 
and  affection,  had  made  upon  his  mind,  would  be  a  source 
of  perpetual  consolation  in  his  decline  of  life,  under  the 
pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  made  it  his  duty  to 
retire. 

His  health  continued  to  decline;  but  his  mental  fa- 
culties, remained  to  the  last  very  little  impaired;  he  was 
glad  to  receive  visitors,  and  talk  upon  the  events  of  the 
time.  Of  the  French  revolution  he  is.  reported  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  event ;  and,  as  it  was 
without  example,  so  it  was  without  a  prognostic  ;  no  con- 
jectures could  be  formed  of  its  consequences.  He  lived 
to  March  20,  1793,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  children  ;  and  the  earl- 
dom, which  was  granted  again  by  a  new  patent,  in  1792, 
descended  on  his  nephew,  lord  Stormont,  together  with 
his  immensQ  fortune.  His  will  was  dated  April  17,  1782  ; 
it  was  written  in  his  own  hand,  upoii  little  more  than  a 
half  sheet  of  paper.  It  begins  thus :  '^  When  it  shall 
please  Almighty  God  to  call  me  to  that  state,  to  which,  of 
all  I  now  enjoy,  I  can  carry  only  the  satisfaction  of  my 
own  conscience,  and  a  full  reliance  on  his  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be  interred  as 
privately  as  may  be ;  and,  out  of  respect  for  the  place  of 
xny  early  education'i  I  should  wish  it  to  be  in  Westminster* 
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abbey .^*  He  was  buried,  about  nine  o^cldck  in  the  morn* 
ing  of  March  28,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  countess,  who 
died  April  10,  1784,  in  Westminkter-abbey,  between  the 
]ate  ^arl  of  Chatham  and  lord  Robert  Manners. 

A  life  of  this  eminfent  lawyer  is  still  a  desideratum,  but 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  means  of  procuring  materials 
are  placed  farther  and  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
inquiry.  Mr.  Holliday,  in  his  lately  published  <^  Life,"  has 
done  much,  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  done;  but  curiosity 
requires  a  knowledge  of  lord  Mansfield  in  the  more  early 
and  brilliant  periods  of  his  career,  and  that,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  impossible  now  to  acquire.  We  shall,  however, 
conckide  our  article  with  Dr.  Hurd's  well-drawn  statement 
of  a  part  of  bis  chaiiacter,  which  first  appeared  in  that 
prelate's  preface  to  Warburton's  works. 

"  Mr.  Murray,  afterwards  earl  of  Mansfield,  and  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  was  so  extraordinary  a  person^ 
and  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  world,  that  his  Ujime 
must.go  down  to  posterity  with  distinguished  honouir  in  the 
public  records  of  the  nation  ;  for,  his  shining  talents  dis- 
played themselves  in  every  department  of  the  state  as  well 
as  in  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  his  peculiar  province, 
which  he  filled  with  a  lustre  of  reputation,  not  equalled 
perhaps,  certainly  not  exceeded,  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

'^  Of  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  can  speak  with 
the  more  confidence,  because  I  speak  from  my  own  obser- 
vation. Too  good  to  be  the  leader,  and  too»able  to  be  the 
dupe  of  any  party,  he  was  believed  to  speak  his  own  sense 
of  public  measures;  and  the  authority  of  his  judgment  was 
so  high,  that,  in  regular  limes,  the  house  was  usually  de- 
cided by  it.  He  was  no  forward  or  frequent  speaker,  but 
reserved  himself,  as  was  fit,  for  occasions  worthy  of  him. 
In  debate  he  was  eloquent  as  well  as  wise,  or  rather  he- 
became  eloquent  by  his  wisdom.  His  countenance  and 
tone  of  voice  imprinted  the  ideas  of  penetration,  probity, 
and  candour;  but  what  secured  your  attention  and  assent 
to  all  he  said  was  his  constant  good  sense,  flowing  in  apt 
terms,  and  in  the  clearest  method.  He  affected  no  sallies 
of  the  imagination,  or  bursts  of  passion  ;  much  less  would 
^  he  condescend  to  personal  abuse,  or  to  petulant  altercation. 
.  All  was  clear  candid  reason,  letting  itself  so  easily  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  as  4;o  carry  information  and  conyictida 
with  ij;.  In  a  word,  his  public  senatorial  character  very 
much  resembled  that  of  Messala,  of  whom  Cicero  says,* 
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addressing  hiinself  to  Brutus,  <  Do  not  imagine,  Brotss^ 
that  for  worth,  honour,  and  a  warm  love  of  bis  country, 
any  one  is  comparable  to  Messala  f  so  that  his  eloquence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  excels,  is  almost  eclipsed  by  those 
virtues :  and  even  in  his  display  pf  that  faculty  his  superior 
good  sense  shews  itself  niost ;  with  so -much  care  and  skill 
bath  he  formed  himself  to  the  truest  manner  of  speaking! 
His  powers  of  genius  and  invention  are  confessedly  of  the 
first  size,  yet  he  almost  owes  less  to  them,  than  the  dili- 
gent and  studious  cultivation  of  judgment. 

<^  In  th^  commerce  of  a  private  life  lard  Mansfield  was 
easy,  friendly^  and  very  entertaining,  extremely  sensible 
of  worth  in  other  men,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  codd* 

tenance  and  patronize  it." ' 

MUSA  (Antonius),  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  ac- 
quired such  reputation  as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus,  about  21  B.  C.  He  is  said  to  baw 
been  the  first  wiio  prescribed  the  use  of  the  cold  bath; 
but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  he  advised  cold  bathing  and 
a  cool  regimen  in  the  case  of  his  imperial  master,  wbicli 
effected  the  cure  of  many  disorders  with  which  Augustas 
had  been  previously  afflicted,  and  made  him  a  great  fa- 
Tourite  both  with  the  emperor  and  the  people.  Little  u 
known  of  his  hisitory  besides,  and  none  of  his  writings  bave 
descended  to  posterity.  The  tract,  printed  among  others 
on  the  materia  medica  at  Basil  in  152S  and  1 54^,  **Li^^'' 
lus  de  Botanica,"  and  attributed  to  Musa,  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  production  of  a  later  pen.  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Freind,  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  lapis  meiJtioned  by  Virgil  (Eneid  XII.  391)  wasour 
Musa ;  but  Dr.  Templeman  and  others  have  differed  m 
him  in  this  opinion,  ifor  reasons  which  cannot  easily  d^ '^' 
jected.* 

MUSiEUS,  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  as  a  philoso- 


pher, astronomer,  and  poet,  was,  according  to  Plato 
Diodorus  Sicukis,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Orpheus,  an 
chl^f  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  instituted  at  Atbeus"^ 
honour  of  Ceres ;  or,  accoifding  to  others,  he  was  only  t« 
disciple  of  Orpheus.     He  is  allowed  to  have  bee^  ^^J . 
the  first  poets  who  versified  the  oracles.    He  is  f^^^  * 

»  Preceding  edition  of  this  Bictionary.— HollJday's  Life.— Annual  ^¥^' 
and  Gent.  Mag,  see  Indexes,  <&c.  &e.  rv'sC^' 

.  «  Eley,  Diet  Hist  de  Medicine  in  art  Antonius  Masa.'^Atterbi^' 
retpoadence,  vol.  IL^-^Saxii  Onomasticon. 
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the  Arandelian  marbles,  Epoch  15,  1426  B.C.  at  which 
time  his  hymns  are  there  said  to  have  been  received  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysterie».  Laertius  tells  us, 
that  Musseus  not  only  composed  a  theogony,  but  formed 
the  first  sphere ;  but  he  was  probably  misled  by  the  title  of 
a  poem  said  to  have  been  written  by  Museus,  *'  de  Spharra.** 
The  doctrine  which  he  taught  was,  that  all  things  are  pro* 
duced  from  one,  and  shall  be  resolved  into  the  same ;  aa 
Orphic  doctrine,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  the  system 
of  emanation,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  ancfient  theo- 
gonie^.  He  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  the  character  of 
Hierophant,  or  priest  of  Ceres,  among  the  most  illustrious 
mortals  who  have  merited  a  place  in  Elysium,  and  is  made 
the  conductor  of  Mne^s  to  the  recess,  where  be  meets  tfad 
shade  of  his  father  Anchises^ 

A  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  called  Musaeum, 
according  to  Pausanias,  from  Mussbus,  who  used  to  retire 
thither  to  meditate,  and  compose  his  religious  hymns,  and 
at  which  place  he  was  afterwards  buried.  The  works 
which  went  under  bi»  name,  like  those  of  Orpheus,  were 
by  many  attributed  to  Onbmacritus.  .  Nothing  remains  of 
this  poet  now,  nor  were  any  of  his  writings  estamt  in  the 
time  of  Pausailias,  except  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  he 
made  for  theLycomedes.—  There  is  another  MuSi£us,  called 
the  grammarian,  author  of  a  Greek  poem  on  ^^  The  Loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.*'  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived-  as 
kite  as  the  fourth  century,  since  he  is  not  referred  to  by 
any  of  the  older  scholiasts,  and  some  of  bis  verses  appear 
borrowed  from  the  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnius.  Nothing  ia 
known  of  him  personally,  yet  his  work  is  in  a  pure  and 
elegant  style,  with  much  delicacy  of  sentiment.  It  has 
been  frequently  reprinted,  both  in  collections  and  sepa^ 
sately,  and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages.^ 

MUSCULUS  (Wolfgang),  a  celebrated  Qerman  di*- 
Tine  and  reformer,  was  the  son  of  a\  cooper,  and  bom  at 
Dieuze,  upon  Lorrain  Sept.  8,  1497.  His  father  being 
unable  to  furnish  him  with  education,  Musculus  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  as  was  the  case  with 
poor  scholars  at  that  time,  by  singing  from  door  to  door ; 
and  his  tdents  having  attracted  the  notice  of  a  convent  of 
Benedictines,  they  offered  him  the  habit  of  their  order,* 

>  VoMius.— Brucl^r.— Bttmey'8.HJst.oCMii5ic«  and  in  Rees'fl  Cyclopsdia. 
•--Saxii  Ooomast. 
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which  he  accepted,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became 
a  good  preacher.     He  embraced  Luther's  principles,  and 
so  strenuously  supported  them  upon  all  occasions,  as  to 
induce  many  of  his  brethren  to  forsake  the  oVder.     When 
this,  as  may  be  expected,  raised  him  enemies,  he  made 
anopen  profession  of  Lutberanism,  fled  to  Strasburg  in  1 527, 
and  the  same  year  married.     Having  now  no  provision 
whatever,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  his 
wife  to  service  in  a  clergyman's  family,  and  of  binding 
himself  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  who  dismissed  him  in  two 
months  for  discovering  part  of  that  zeal  which  had  already 
induced  him  to  make  so  many  sacrifices.    He  then  resolved 
to  earn  his  bread  by  working  at  the  fortifications  of  Stras- 
burg ;  but,  the  evening  before  be  was  to  begin  this  drud- 
gery, he  was  informed  that  the  magistrates  bad  appointed 
him  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  village  of  Dorlisheim. 
Having  complied  with  this  offer,  he  lodged  during  the  rest 
of  the  week  at  Strasburg  with  Martin  Bucer,  and  increased 
bis  poor  pittance  by  transcribing  the  works  of  that  reformer 
for  the  press.      Some  months  after,  when  this  resource 
failed,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  at  Dorlisheim,  where  he 
continued  to  suffer  the  rigours  of  poverty  with  great  con- 
stancy.    His  only  moveable  was  the  little  bed  he  brought 
from  the  convent ;  which,  however,  was  soon  occupied  by 
bis  wife,  who  was  ready  to  lie-in.     At  this  time  be  lay  on 
the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  and  must  have  perished 
through  want,  if  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  had  not  at 
length  assigned  him  a  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.     He 
was  tben  invited  again  to  Strasburg,  as  officiating  deacon 
in  the  principal  church,  and,  after  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self in  this  character  for  about  two  years,  be  went  to  preach 
at  Augsburg  in  1531.     Here,  after  sustaining  many  con- 
troversies with  the  papists,  he  by  degrees  prevailed  upon 
the  magistrates  to  banish  popery  entirely,  which  was  finally 
accomplished   in  1557.     Musculus  served  the  church  of 
Augsburg  till  1548;  when  Charles  V.  having  entered  the 
city,  and  re-established  popery  in  the  church  of  Notre* 
Dame,  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  retire  to 
Switzerland,  his  wife  and  children  following  soon  after; 
and  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Bern  in  1549  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity.     Here  he  was  so  successful  in  his^ 
ministry  and  teaching,  and  so  kindly  treated,  that  he  never 
would  accept  of  any  other  situation,  though  several  werQ. 
offered  him  elsewhere.    He  died  at  Bern^  Aug.  30^  1563* 
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His  talents  occasioned  him  to  be  employed  in  som6  very 
important  ecclesiastical  concerns  :  be  was  deputed  by  the 
senate  of  Augsburg  in  1536,  to  tbe  synod  at  Eysnach,  for 
the  re-union  of  tbe  protestants  upon  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
supper :  be  was  deputed  to  assist  at  tbe  conferences  wbich 
were  beld  between  tbe  protestant  and  Roman  catholic  di« 
Tines^  during  tbe  diet  of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratisbon,  in 
1540  and  1541  :  be  was  one  of  tbe  secretaries  of  the  con- 
ference  at  Ratisbon,  between  Melanctbon  and  Eccius,  and 
drew  up  tbe  acts  of  it :  and  be  was  sent  to  tbe  inhabitants 
of  Donawert,  who  embraced  tbe  reformation  in  1544,  to 
promote  that  design^ 

He  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  iearning|( 
and  a  considerable  master  of  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, although  be  was  at  tbe  least  thirty-two  when  he 
began  to  study  tbe  latter,  and  forty  when  he  first  applied 
to  tbe  former.  He  published  several  books,  tbe>  first  of 
which  were  translations  from  tbe  Greek  into  Latin,  par- 
ticularly the  '^  Comment  of  St.  Chrysostom  upon  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesiaus,  Philippians,.  Colos-^ 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,''  printed  at  Basil  in  153d;.  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Works  of  St.  Basil ;"  the  .'^Scholia 
of  the  same  father  upon  tbe  Psalms  ;*'  several  ^*  Treatises 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril ;''  and  the  :  *^  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Tbeodoret,  Eva.- 
grius,' and  Polybius.*'  He  published  ^^  Comments,  upon 
some  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament;"  and 
father  Simon  says,  that  **  he  was  acquainted  with  the  true 
way  of  explaining  tbe  Scriptures,  but  bad  not. all  the  ne- 
cessary accomplishments  to  enable  him  to  succeed  per^ 
fectly  in  it,  because  be  was  not  sufficiently  exercised  in 
tbe  study  of  tbe  languages  and  of  critical  learning.  How-? 
ever,"  he  adds,  <^  Musculus  examines  the  ancient. Greek 
and  Latin  translations  without  prejudice ;  and  he  bas;shewa 
well  enough,  that  tbe  points  which  are  now  [Printed  in  (he 
Hebrew  text,  were  not  used  at  tbe  time  of  the  Septuagint 
and  St.  Jerome."  He  was  tbe  author  of  some  original 
works,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  particularly  his  f*  Loci 
Communes,"  or  "Common  Places,"  which,  with,  other 
tracts  by  him,  were  published  in  English  during  the  reiga 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  along  with  tbe  writings  of  tbe  principal 
foreign  reformers,  and  contributed,  not  a  little  to  strengtbaa 
the  principles  of  tbe  reformation. ! 

1  Melohior  Adam.— Geo.  Diet.— Bezie  Icdnei,  &c. 
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MUSGRATE  (Dr.  William),  an  English  physician 
and  antiquary,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Westmorland,  but  born  at  Cbarlton-Musgrave  lo  Somer« 
setsbire,  in  1657.  Being  educated,  as  is  supposed,  at 
Winehester*8chool,  be  became,  in  1675,  a  probationer- 
fellow  of  New  college,  in  Oxford,  where  be  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  B.  in  1682;  but  afterwards  studying  physic, 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  knowledge  in  that  pro- 
fession and  in  natural  philosophy ;  and  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  He  was  made  secretary  to  it  in  1 684, 
in  which  quality  he  continued,  and  published  the  ^*  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,**  from  No.  167  to  178,  inclusive; 
and  several  curious  observations,  which  occurred  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  profession,  he  caused  to  be  inserted,  al 
different  times,  in  that  collection.  He  took  his  degrees 
in  physic  in  1685  and  f689,  and  was  afterwards  admitted 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  London.  In  L691, 
he  went  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  where  he  exer- 
tised  his  profession  a  long  time  with  great  reputation  and 
success.     He  died  Dec.  23,  1721. 

Being  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  he  composed,  al 
bis  leisure-bouirs,  several  curious  works,  as,  1.  **De  Arthri- 
tide  symptomatica  Dissertatio,  1703,"  8vo.  2.  ^^  De  Artbri^ 
tide  anomala  sive  interna  Dissertatio,  1707,'*  8vo.  Of 
these  two  books,  one  upon  the  regular,  the  other  upon  the 
irregular  or  inward  gout,  he  gavean  account  in  the  '*  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.**  3.  ^'Julii  Vitalis  Epitaphiuoi; 
earn  Cdmmentario,  1711,''  8 vo,  a  work  much  praised  by 
Mr.  Moyle.  4.  *<  De  Legionibus  Epistola*"  This  letter 
concerning  ^he  Roman  legions  was  addressed  to  sir  Hans 
Sloane.  •  5. '^  De  Aquilis  Romanis  Epistola,  1713,"  8vo, 
addressed  to  Gisbert  Cuper,  consul  of  Deventer,  who  h^d 
liflirmed  that'  the  Roman  eagles  were  of  massy  gold  or 
silver;  while  Musgrave  maintained,  that  they  were  only 
plated  over,  in  which  opinion  he  was  joined  by  Moyle.  6. 
^*  Inscriptio  Terraconensis;  cum  Commentario."  7.  <*Geta 
&ritannicus.  Accedit  Domus  Severianae  Synopsis  chro- 
tiologica ;  et  de  Icuncula  quondam  M.  Regis  JElfridi  Dis- 
sertatio, 1715,''  8vo.  That  is,  '<  Observations  upon  a 
fragment  of  an  equestrian  stone  Statue,  found  near  Batb, 
44rbicb  MusgraVe  believes  to  have  been  set  up  in  honour  of 
<»€ta,  after  his  arrival  in  Britain  ;  together  with  a.  chrono- 
logical Synopsis  of  the  family  of  Severns ;  and  a  ^isserta* 
tion  upon  a  piece  of  Saxon  antiquity  found  at  Athclney  in 
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Som^rfiieftehire,  being  king  MMrdd  the  <7reat'$  AmiikL**  Sw 
*^  Belgium  Britannicum ;''  or,  ^^  An  account  of  that  part  of 
South  Britain  which  was  anciently  inhabited  by  a  people 
ciilled  Belgee,  and  now  compriehends  Hampshire,  WiU^ 
«hite,  and  Somersetshire,"  1719,  8vo.  To  this  work  is 
prefixed,  a  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Britain  was  formerly  a  peninsula,  and  joined  to  France 
about  Calais.  All  the  above  tracts  on  antiquities  were  pub« 
lisbed  together  at  Exeter,  in  1720,  4  vols.  8vo.  In  1776 
ft  posthumous  dissertation  of  his  ou  the  gout  was  published 
under  the  title  of  <<  De  Arthritide  primogenia  et  xegulari,*^ 
Svo.  He  bad  left  the  manuscript  to  his  son  William  Mub^ 
grave,  M.  B.  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  the  press,  but 
he  dying  when  the  work  was  nearly  completed,  the  aheet^ 
remained  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Clarendon  press  until 
%he  above-mentioned  period,  when  it  was  published  by  tfa^ 
^uthor^sgrandson,  the  late  Dr.  .Samu£L Musgrave,  of  Ex** 
eter,  a  gentleman  once  noted  (about  1761)  Cor  his  pr&r 
tended  political  discoveries  respecting  the  private  history 
of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  eritic* 
He  studied  at  Leyden,  where  in  1762  he  published  <<  Ex- 
ercitationum  in  Euripidem  libri  duo,''  8vo,  and  when  he 
took  his  degree,  '^  Apologia  pro  luedtcina  Empirica,^ 
1763,  4to.  After  his  return  he  practised  physic  at  Exeter^ 
and  bestowed  much  time  on  collating  various  MSS.  of  Eu« 
ripides,  which  collations,  with  his  notes,  were  incorpo** 
rated  in  an  edition  of  that  classic  printed  at  Oxford  iti 
1778,  4  vols.  Svo.  Dr.  Harwood  gives  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  edition,  nor  has  it  been  in  general  much 
priced  by  foreign  critics.  Dr.  Musgrave  died  July  3, 1782, 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  after  his  death  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family^ 
^*  Two  Dissertations,''  on  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  thf 
chronology  of  the  Olympiads.  * 

MUSIS.     See  VENEZIANO. 

MUSSATO  (Alrcrtin),  an  ItaKaii  historian  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1261.  When  young  he  lost  his  fa^ 
ther,  and  was  left  with  a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  whom  he  at  first  endeavoured  to  maintain  by  capy« 
ing  bools  for  the  scholars  of  the  universiQr*  He  was  also 
permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  there,'  and  made  very  consi« 

1  «Btog.  Brit.— Ath.  Ox.  ToL  IL-^ent.  Mag,  see  ladex.— Michel's  Boir|r«r^ 
▼oKVlU.  p.  119, 
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^erable  progreM  in  belies  lettres  and  the  law<  The  latter  he 
cliose  as  tlie  profession  most  likely  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain his  family,  nor  was  be  disappointed ;  and  the  rery 
great  ability  be  displayed  at  other  times  occasioned  his 
being  employed  in  political  affairs.  His  talents  in  this 
respect  were  first  called  forth  when  Henry  VH.  made  a 
descent  on  Italy ;  on  which  event  he  was  five  times  sent 
by  the  Padoans  to  that  prince,  who  conceived  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  In  his  history  we  find  the  speeches  be 
made  to  Henry,  and  those  he  addressed  to  the  setmte  of 
Padua.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  which 
the  Paduans  carried  on  against  Can  Grande  de  la  Scala, 
and  when  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  1314,  Can  Grande 
paid  him  the  attention  due  to  bis  merit,  and  restored  hioi 
to  liberty.  The  war  raging  more  furiously,  Mussato  went 
first  to  Tuscany  to  negociate  an  alliance  with  the  Tuscans 
and  Paduans  against  Can  Grande,  but  not  succeeding^ 
went  next  to  Aust)*ia  and  Carinthia,  where  he  partially 
achieved  bis  purpose,  and  at  last,  in  1324,  had  the  honour 
of  concluding  a  peace  between  Can  Grande  and  his  country. 
The  services,  however,  which  he  performed  to  Padua, 
were  not  always  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  in- 
trigues of  his  countrymen,  who,  linng  under  a  popular 
government,  were  always  exposed  to  commotions  excited 
by  the  artful  and  ambitious;  and  in  1314,  particularly,  the 
mob  rushed  to  bis  bouse,  intending  to  murder  him.  He 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  escape^  and  when  the  commotion 
was  ended  and  the  ringleaders  put  to  death,  the  senate 
and  people  recalled  him,  and,  ashamed  of  the  treatment 
be  had  received,  bestowed  many  honours  upon  him.  He 
was  again,  however,  exposed  to  danger  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  banished  to  Chiozzo  in  1325. 
Here  be  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  hopes  of  better  for- 
tune, which  it  was  not  his  lot  to  experience.  He  died  May 
29,  1330. 

.  During  bis  exile  he  employed  his  time  in  writing  his 
history,  which  was  printed  at  Venice,  1636,  fol.  under  tb^ 
title  '^  Historia  Augusta  Henrici  VII.  Imp*  et  alia  qus  ex- 
tant opera,  cum  notis  Laur.  Pignorii,  &c.  additis  aliis  re* 
rum  Tarvisianarum  et  Patavinarum  scriptoribus.*'  This 
history  is  written  in  Latin,  and  with  much  judgment 
and  regard  to  truth.  Had  his  style'been  equal,  he  would 
have  deserved  the  appellation  which  some  bestowed  upon 
bim^  that  of  being  the  second  Livy  of  Padua.  *  Of  this 
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history  there  are  three  books  written  in  heroic  rexsc^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  siege  of  Padua.  His  prose  style^ 
although,  as  we  have  jast  hinted,  not  unexceptionable  on 
the  score  of  purity,  was  yet  the  best  that  had  appeared 
since  the  decline  of  letters ;  and  Scipio  MafFei  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  restoration  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  was  not  so  much  owing  to  Petrarchi  which  is  the 
general  opinion,  as  to  Mussato^  who  died  thirty- five  years 
before  Petrarch.  Mussato's  poetical  works  consist  of 
eclogues,  elegies,  epistles  in  verse,  and  an  Ovidian  Cento. 
He  also  wrote  two  tragedies  in  Latin,  the  first  that  had 
appeared  in  Italy,  the  one  entitled  "  Eccerinis,"  the  other 
^'  Achilles."  In  these  he  imitates  the  manner  of  Seneca^ 
and  with  success,  but  some  critics  object  to  the  model. 
They  are,  with  his  other  works,  reprinted  in  the  '*  Thesau* 
rus  Histor.  Ital."  vol.VI.  part  II.  Muratori,  in  his  **  Script. 
Rer.Ital.''  vol.  X.  has  given  only  his  historical  writings,  an<( 
the  tragedy  of  "  Eccerinis."  Scardonius,  in  his  "  Anti- 
quities of  Padua,"  p.  130,  relates  that  Mussato  was  so 
highly  honoured,  that  the  bishop  of  Padua  gave  him  a 
laurel  crown,  and  issued  an  edict,  that  on  every  Christmas 
Day,  the  doctors,  regents,  and  professors  of  the  two  cq1« 
kges  in  that  city,  should  go  to  his  house  in  solemn  pro- 
cession with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  offer  him  a 
triple  crown — ^honours  which  he  appears  to  have  well 
merited,  both  as  a  scholar  and  patriot.  ^ 
:  MUSSCHENBROECK  (Peter  be),  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1692.  He  appears  first  to  have  studied  medicine,  as  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  in  1715,  but  na-« 
tural  philosophy  afterwards  occupied  most  of  his  attention. 
After  visiting  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Newton  and  Desaguliers,  probably  about  1734,  when  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  he  returned  home^ 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Utrecht,  which  he  rendered  as  celebrated  for 
those  sciences  as  it  had  long  been  for  law  studies.  He  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  same  chair  at  Leyden,  and  ob-« 
tained  great  and  deserved  reputation  throughout  all  Eu« 
rope.  Besides  being  elected  a  member  of  ihe  Paris  aca* 
demy  and  other  learned  bodies,    the  kings  of  England^ 


1  Tiraboschi.— Gioguen^  Hist.  Lit,d'  Italie.— Wartoa's  Esf ay  oa  PopeiVol. !» 
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Prussia,  and  Denmark,  made  him  tempting;  offers  to  reside 
in  their  dominions ;  but  he  preferred  his  native  place,  where 
he  died  in  1761.     He  published  several  works  in  Latin,  all 
of  them  demonstrating  his  great  penetration  and  accuracy; 
1.  ^*  Disputatio  de  Aeris   praesentia  in  hamoribus  anima- 
libus,"  Leyd.  1715,  4to.     2.  **  F^'pitome  Elementoram  Phy- 
sico-mathematicornm,^'  ib.  1729,  4to*     3. '*  Pbysicae,  ex- 
pend men  tales,  et  geometricae   Dissertationes  :   ut  et  Ephe- 
xnerides  meteorologicae  Utrajectenses,'*  ibid.  1729^  4to.    4. 
**  Tentamina  Estperimentorum  natut*aHum,  in  acadenriia  del 
Cimento,  ex  Ital.  in  Lat.  conversa,''  ibid.  1751,   4to.     5, 
•*  Elementa  Physical,"  1734,  8vo,  translated  into  English  by 
Colson,  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.    ,His  "  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy,''  which  he  began  to  print  in  1760,   was  com- 
pleted and  published  at  Leydeu  in  1762  by  M.  Lulofs,  after 
%he  death  of  the  author.     There  is  a  French  translation,  of 
Paris,    1769,    3   vols,   4to.     Musschenbroeck    is    alao  tbe 
author  of  several  papers,  chieHy  on  meteorology,   printed 
in   the  volumes  of  the   *^  Memoirs  of  the   Academy  of 
Sciences''  for  1734,  1735,  1736,  1753,  1756,  and  1760.* 

MUSURUS  (Marcus),  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature, 
was  a  native  of  Candia,  and  canie  to  Italy  about  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  where  be  understood 
that  encouragement  would  be  given  to  inen  of  ability  in 
the  languages  and  grammatical  studies.     After  exhibiting 
proofs  of  his  talents  at  Venice,  the  senate  appointed  him 
to  teach  publicly  at  Padua  in  1503,  and  a  great  concourse 
ct  scholars  gathered  around  him,  until  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  the  war.     He  had  been  tbe  disciple  of  Las- 
caris,  who  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Leo  Xt ;  and 
that  pontiff  addressed  a  letter  to  him  when  he  w«is  at  Ve« 
nice  in  1513,  requesting  that  he  would  invite  from  6i>eece 
ten  young  men,  of  education  and  virtuous  disposition,  who 
might  instruct  the  Italians  in  the  proper  use  and  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language.     This  establishment  accordingly 
wais  formed,  and  Lascaris  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it.    At 
this  tikne'  Musurus  was  finishing  the  first  edition^  of  the 
works  of  Plato,  in  Greek,  which  was  printed  by  Aldus  in 
1513.    To  this  edition   Musurus   prefi^^ed  some  Greek 
verses  that  have  been  much  admired,  and  published  se^ 
parately,    by  Muncker,  Amsterdam,   1676^,  4to^   by  our 
Foster^  in  his  ingenious  work  on  the  Greek  accents  (see 

»  Dictt,  Hilt. 
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KosteK),  And  more  recently  at  Cambridge,  By  Samuel 
Butlei',  A.  B.  1797.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  Mr.  Roscoe's 
•^  Led  X."  with  iart  elegant  English  translation. 

Leo  was  ^o  pleased  with  these  verses,  and  the  services 
]Kf  usurus  had  fender<^d  to  literature,  as  to  confer,  upon  him 
the  bishopric  6f  Malvasia,  in  the  Morea,  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  wh'ieh  happened  at  Roihe  in  the  autumn 
of  1517.  B^sidfes  his  Plato,  the  leJairned  world  is  in  debtee! 
to  him  for  the  first  editions  of  Aristophanes  and  Athenaeus. 
The  Aristophanes  was  published  at  Venice  in  14^8,  fol. 
The  Athenaeus,  a  far  less  correct  work,  and  perhaps  the 
thost  iric'orrect  princeps  ^ditio,  was  published  in  1514,  fol. 
dt  Venice  J 

MUTIS  (JOSTEPH  CeJlestike),  a  learhed  Spanish  phy- 
sicia'n;  divine^  art'd  botanist,  was  born  at  Cadiz   in  1734. 
H6  studiefd  itiedkin^  at  his  native  place  and  at  Seville,  and' 
having  obtained  much  reputation,  was  appointed  professor 
6f  anatomy  at  Madrid,  where  he  signalizied  himself  by  his 
physiological  knowledge^   In  1760  the  niarquisdella  Vega, 
being  appointed  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  solicited  Mutis 
to    accompah}!^  him  as  his  physician.     On  his  arrival  at 
Santa  Fi  de  Bogoti,  the  capital  of  New  6ranada,  M!utis, 
by  permission  of  the  i^iceroy,  undertook  to  introduce  the 
matfaemktibs' as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  university,  and  liis 
lectures  oti  that  subject  were  heard  with  attention  and  ad- 
n^iration,  arid  he  was  at  length,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  government,  established  professor  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  slnd   natural   history,   at  Santa   F6.     While 
enjoying  this  post,  some  unfortunate  speculations  if)  the 
mines,  which   exhausted   his   pecuniary  resources,  occa- 
sioned his  taking  orders  iti  the  church,  and  his  clerical 
duties  now  shared  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.    Part 
df  it  likewise  was  employed  in  botanical  researches,  and 
be  corresponded  with  LinnsBUS,  to  wliom  he  sent  qujTierous 
specimens  jbf  his  own  discovery^  particularly  the  Mutisia, 
so  named    in    honour  of  him  by   Linnaeus.     In  1776  he 
settled  at  Sajpo,  in  the  government  of  Mariquita,  where  he 
Had  lilany  enviable  opj^ortunities  of  discovering  and  col- 
lecting singular  plants  and  flowers.     In  1778  don  Antonio 
Caballeroy  Gorgora,  the  hew  archbishop,  on  his  arrival  at 
Santa  F^',  discovered'  the  superior  merits  of  Mutis,  and  , 

^  Gen.  Diet — Butlart's  Academie  des  Sciences.— Roscoe's  Leo. — Hody  de 
Gnecii  illastribus.-— Sas)i  Onbmast. 
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determined  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties^  and  pro^ 
cure  him  a  pensioni  with  the  appointment  of  botanist  and 
astronomer  to  the  king.  Accordingly,  uuder  the  patro- 
nage of  this  liberal  prelate,  he  became  the  superintendant 
of  a  botanical  school  for  investigating  the  plants.of  America. 
In  1783,  attended  by  some  of  his  pupils,  and  several 
draughtsmen,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada;  and  by  bis  diligence  much  new  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  various 
species.  He  also  taught  his  countrymen  the  culture  and 
the  value  of  indigo.  His  health  having  suffered  from  the 
climate  of  Mariquita,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Santa 
F6,  and  to  fix  on  some  of  his  pupils,  whose  youth  and 
constitutions  might  be  more  adequate  to  such  labours.  In 
1797  he  bad  an  opportunity  to  visit  Paris,  to  consult  with 
Jussieu,  and  the  other  eminent  botanists  of  that  capital, 
concerning  the  composition  of  a  *^  Flora  Bogotensis,^'  aiid 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  new  improvements  and 
discoveries.  He  remained  at  Paris  till  1801,  when  he  went 
back  to  Madrid.  Whether  he  subsequently  returned  to 
his  native  country,  we  know  not,  but  in  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  Botany,  and  superintend- 
ance  of  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid.  Although  his  ad- 
vancing age  made  repose  now  in  some  measure  necessary, 
he  continued  to  be  serviceable  to  the  government  of  his 
native  country,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  that  in  which  he 
.  had  so  long  been  naturalized.  He  lived  to  an  advanced 
ag^,  but  of  the  precise  date  of  bis  death  we  are  not 
informed.* 

M'YDORGE  (Claude),  an  able  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1585,  and  was  educated  to  the  law.  He 
became  counsellor  to  the  Chatelet,  and  afterwards  trea- 
surer of  France  in  the  generality  of  Amiens,  but  was  too 
much  attached  to  mathematical  pursuits,  and  master  of  too 
ample  a  fortune,  to  pursue  his  profession  as  a  squrce  of 
emolument.  He  was  the  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  entered  into  a  vindication  of  him,  in  the  dis- 
pute which  he  had  with  M.  Fermat,  and  was  afterwards  a 
mediator  of  the  peace  which  was  made  between  those 
learned  men  in  1638.  In  the  same  year  Mydorge  published 
a  Latin  treatise  ''On  Conic  Sections,'*  in  four  books, 
which  Mersenne  has  inserted  in  his^  ''  Abridgment  of  Uni- 

1  Sims  and  Kooig's  Aanals  of  Botany.— Rees's  Cycloptedia  by  sir  E.  J.  Smith. 
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versal  Geometry.*'  In  1642,  be  and  Des  Cartes  received 
an  invitation  from  sir  Charles  Cavendish  to  settle  in  Eng-* 
]atid,  which  he  declined,  on  the  approach  of  the  rebellion. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1647,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  '  He  was  a  practical  mechanic,  as  well  as  an  able  ma- 
thematician, and  spent  more  than  a  thousand  crowns  on 
the  fabrication  of  glasses  for  telescopes,  burning  mirrors^ 
mechanical  engines,  and  mathematical  instruments.  * 

MYLNE  (Robert),  an  eminent  architect,  to  whose  me- 
mory Black  Friars  Bridge  will  be  a  lasting  monument,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  4,  1734.  His  father,  Thomas 
Mylne,  was  an  architect,  and  a  magistrate  of  that  city ; 
.and  his  family,  it  has-been  ascertained,  held  the  office  of 
master-masons  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  for  five  hundred 
years,,  till  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Mr.  Mylne  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  travelled  early 
in  life  for  improvement  in  his  hereditary  science.  At 
Rome  he  resided  five  years,  and  in  September  1758,  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  first  class  of  architecture,  adjudged  by 
the  academy  of  St..  Luke,  and  was  also  unanimously  elected^ 
a  member  of  that  body.  On  this  occasion  prince  Altieri, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  obtained 
from  the  pope  the  necessary  dispensation,  Mr.  Mylne 
being  a  protestant.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  He  visited  Naples, 
and  viewed  the  interior  of  Sicily  with  an  accuracy  never 
before  employed  ;  and  from  his  skill  in  his  profession,  and 
his  classical  knowledge,  was  enabled  to  illustrate  several 
very  obscure  passages  in  Yitruvius.  His  fine  collection  of 
drawings,  with  his  account  of  this  tour,  which  be  began  to 
arrange  for  publication  in  1774,  but  was  interrupted  by 
bis  numerous  professional  engagements',  are  stiil  in  the 
possession  ^of  bis  son,  and  will,^  it  is  hoped,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  be  given  to  the  public.  He  was  often 
heard  to  remark  in  his  latter  days,  that  in  most  of  hi»  obser- 
vations and  drawings,'  he  had  neither  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  traversed  the  ground  before  him,  nor  followed 
by  those  who  came  after  him. 

After  making  a  complete  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  began 
by  going  throutrh  France,  and  finished  by  returning  through 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  he  arrived  in  London,  with  every 
possible  testimonial  of  his  talents,  but  without  a   friend 

^  Moreri. 
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or  patron.  At  this  time  plans  were  vequested  by  the  city 
of  London  for  constructing  a  bridge  at  Black  Friars,  and 
Mr.  Mylnc*,  among  twenty  other:},  became  a  candidate.  It 
was  well  known  that  one  of  bis  rivals  was  befriended  by 
lord  bute,  who  had  then  great  influence,  but  Mr.  Mylne 
succeeded  by  the  impartial  verilict  of  the  judj;es  appointed 
to  examine  the  respective  plans;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid 
in  1761,  with  a  pomp  becoming  the  vast  undertaking.  '  A 
writer  of  no  common  talents,  in  the  supplement  to  the 
**  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  after  a  very  close  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  this  structure,  pronounces  it  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  any  that  is  upon  record,  and  at  large  points 
out  the  great  superiority  of  the  centering  employed  by 
Mr.  Mylne.  The  learned  author  seems,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  ingenious  architect  made  a  secret  of  bis 
mode  of  centering  ;  but  few  men  had  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
or  more  aversion  to  professional  quackery  of  every  kind, 
and  therefore,  he  deposited  ia  the  British  Museum,  an  ex- 
act model  of  the  centering  employed  at  Blackfriars  bridge, 
which  gives  a  most  precise  and  satisfactory  idea  of  the  work. 

Wh^  the  bridge  was  first  proposed,  Mr.  Mylne  engaged 
in  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  form  of 
the  arch ;  but  they  were  afterwards  intimate  friends,  and 
in  conversation  agreed  in  a  c^tain  sturdy  indepeadence 
of  mind  which  perhaps  cemented  that  friendship.  It  is 
much  to  the  honour,  of  Mr.  Mylne^s  accuracy^  as  well  as 
integrity,  that  Blackfriars-bridge  was  completed  in  1765, 
for  the  exact  suip  specified  in  his  estimate,  namely,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds.  On  his  propo- 
sals being  accepted,  the  city  conwittee^  in  Febi^uary  1760, 
Toted  him  an  a^^nual  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and 
his  farther  remuiieration  was  to  be  five  per  cent,  on  the 
money  laid  out  ou  the.  bridge.  To  obtain  this,  however, 
he  had  a  long  struggle  with  the  city,  which  he  maintained 
wjth  his  characteristic  fipxine^s  apd  spirit ;  and,  in  answer 
to  a  question  several  times  put  to  him,  with  no  great  deli- 
cacy, uniformly  declared,  that  what  he,  claimed,  he 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  favour.  At 
length,  but  not  until  1776,  bis  claims  were  allowed;  on 
which  occasion  he  sent  to  the  corporation  a  letter  of 
thanks. 

Immediately  after  completing,  the  bridge,  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  lord-mayor; 
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and  not  only  directed  the  repairs  that  hav^  been  found  ne- 
cessary in  that  noble  fabrick,  but  those  temporary  erec- 
tiotis  required  by  the  anniversaries  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  most  interesting  spectacle,  the  annual  assemblage 
of  the  charity-children  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  those 
moi'e  elegant  preparations  made  for  the  visits  of  the  roydl 
family  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  1789,  1797, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  by  his  suggestion  that  the  noble  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  ending,  "  Si 
tnonumentum  requiras,'*  &c.  was  placed  over  the  entrance 
of  the  choir.  Among  the  other  edifices  which  Mr.  Mylnfe 
erected,  or  was  concerned  in  the  repairs,  we  may  enu- 
merate Rochester  cathedral,  Greenwich  hospital,  of  which 
he  was  clerk  of  the  works  for  fifteen  years ;  Kings- Weston*, 
the  seat  of  lord  De  Clifford ;  Blaze  castle^  near  Bristol'; 
Addington,  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Wormlybury,  sir  Abraham  Hume's;  Lying-in-hospital, 
City- road  ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  pavillion,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Sion ;  general  Skene's  house,  in 
Fifeshire ;  lord  Frederic  Campbell's  at  Ardincaple ;  In- 
verary  castle,  the  duke  of  Argyle's ;  the  embankment  at 
the  Temple  gardens,  &c.  &c.  He  was  also  consulted  on 
almost  all  the  harbours  in  England.  Mr.  Milne  died,  May 
5,  1811,  at  the  New  River  Head,  where  he  had  long  re- 
sided, as  engineer  to  that  company ;  an  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1762.  He  was  interred,  by  bis  own 
desire.  An  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  Wren. 

Mr.  Mylne  was  a  man  of  most  extensive  professional 
knowledge,  and  while  his  Blackfriars  bridge,  and  niany 
other  structures  shewed  him  an  excellent  practical  builder, 
he  was  no  less  acute  and  eloquent  on  the  theory  of  his 
art.  His  conversation,  always  entertaining  and  edifying, 
assumed  a  higher  tone,  when  he  was  invited  to  speak  on 
architectural  subjects,  the  history  of  the  Grecian  or  Gothic 


*  Mr.  Mylne  made  some  very  great 
•Iteraiions  and  improvements  at  Kings- 
Weston  for  the  late  lord  De  Clifford, 
then  Mr.  Southwell,  who  knew  him  at 
Rome,  and,  from  his  bridge  at  Black- 
friars, conceived  a  very  high  idea  of 
bis  talents.  Concerning  this  seat,  Mr. 
Mylne's  clerk  used  to  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  On  Mr.  Mylne's  arri- 
vat  there  he  commenced  making  a  plan, 
by  which  he  discovered  a  small  room 


in  the  house,  to  which  there  was  no 
means  of  access,  and  on  cutting  into 
it  they  found,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, a  quantity  of  old  family  plate, 
together  with  the  records  of  a  barony 
granted  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
that  family,  in  consequence  of  which 
Mr.  Southwell  took  the  title  of  4ord  Da 
Clifford.  This  room  was  probably  shut 
up  during  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 
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styles,  or  any  disputed  point  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
art.  On  such,  almost  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  iife,  we 
have  heard  him  dilate  with  a  precision  and  copious  flow 
of  reasoning,  that  would  have  been  astonishing  in  the  ablest 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.  .His  personal  character  is  said 
to  have  had  some  peculiarities.  Such  as  we  have  observed 
seemed  to  arise  from' a  consciousness  of  superior  talent, 
and  a  lofty  independence  of  spirit.  Placed  often  at  the 
head  of  a  tribe  of  inferior  workmen,  of  contending  inte- 
rests and  passions,  his  orders  were  peremptory,  ^nd  were 
to  be  obejed  without  a  murmur;  while  he  could  yet  listen 
with  patience,  if  an  objection  was  started  on  reasonable 
grounds.  What  he  most  disliked  was  that  adherence  to 
custom  and  practice  which  made  every  improvement  be 
considered  as  a  dangerous,  impracticably,  or  inconvenient 
innovation.  Against  this  he  bent  the  whole  ^orce  of  his 
authority,  and  always  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more 
liberal  spirit.  The  common  workmen,  who  looked  up  to 
him  with  sooae  degree  of  terror,  and  whom  he  certainly 
did  not  always  address  in  the  gentlest  terms,  were  amply 
recompensed  by  the  care  he  took  that,  whoever  were  his 
employers,  these  humble  artisans  should  be  paid  their 
wages  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  Dearly  as  he  loved  bis 
profession,  he  was  not  avaricious  of  its  emoluments,  and 
after  all  bis  distinguished  employments,  he  did  not  die 
rich. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Mylne  married  miss  Mary  Home,  sister  of 
Mr.  Home,  the  surgeon,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  Of 
these  one  son,  his  successor  as  engineer  of  the  New  River 
Company,  and  four  daughters,  now  survive  him.  \ 

^  NicMi's  Bowyer—  and  from  ptnonal  knowledge. 
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